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details. “It was over a gucepon of 
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oe 5 i into Allen’ 's face 


seriously ill. “a ‘only were the ser- 
vices of a trained nurse required but a 
maid had been necessary to look after 
the Deere she Recently a Lopes in 
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said the man = ie 
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‘“That'sa nice prospect especially 
when you're out of a job,”” thought” 


leaglite 


to cert 
Who'lt run things while I'm i 
around the globe? Tell me that, wi 


“You bet jou hat 1 don’t make ® 


t blunder again,” muttered Allen:as 
returned to his work. 00 

Brady found no ground for asecond 

rimand. He even made the dis- 

fovery that he rather liked this straight- 

otward alert young fellow who looked 

Ine square in the eyes. As a matter 
business it paid to have some one | 
out! 


fee bay, 


warmly. # 
Brady's eyes twinkled.. ‘You're 
an old granny, doc., or else you're 
trying to get even with me for the time 
1 licked you when we were boys at 
Shilby’s Corner.’ 
‘The doctor laughed. op ie 
~ ‘No use in your talking, Jim. [It 
the Celtic 
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stared blankly. 


at are you waitin 1g for?"” asked 


a a 


you'd your 
sang out Bob as 
the outer office. ‘‘Boss jump on you 
very hard?”’ 

“I'm fired.’” - 

“The dickens you are.’’ Bob 
peered down the corridor in amaze- 
mentat Allen's fast retreating form. 
‘Young Murray felt humiliated that the 
twenty increase kept recurring 
:tovhis mind. He would not consider 
it and yet—twenty dollars would mean 
two hundred and forty ayear. Ih was 
no mean gum to be rejected. : 

Expenses had been heavier than he 
had anticipated during his three years 
with Brady. The house had reached 
a condition where repairs had been 
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}until 'm settled in other” pastures,’ 


he said, summoning a smile to his’ 
usually bright face as he entered the 


“Do you need another man?! | in- 
quired Allen the next afternoon of the 
superintendent of a large establishment’ 
on Main Street. 

“O, if you'd been around. this 
niorning, Murray, | might have given 
you something. There's nothing 
now. I'm sorry,’’ he added looking 
kindly at the square shouldered young 
fellow. ‘He had known Allen’ way 
his.newspaper days. 

At the-next place the proprietor ask~.. 


be flagstone or cement; and the Mur- | eq him where he had been working. 


| ray corner tot had proved an increased 
jem 


Murray’ 


“At | Brady’s,’’ answered. Allen 


briefly. 

“‘Why did you leave Brady?”’ 

"That‘was a poser. Allen hesitated. 
His sense. of honor forbade going into 
details. “‘It was over a question of 

onesty,”” he answered at last. 
‘The man smiled insolently. 
‘The color flamed into Allen's face 


planation admitted of 
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id Brady as | dollars hanging over the place, and 
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two interpretations had_not.,occurred 
to him. 
ranting such help,’’ 


id the curtly. . 
“Gee! catch me making that kind _ 
(Continuadon laxt pege) | 
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all through the r 
impassable in- winter. Other big 
rivers, beside the Po, come down from 
the Alps. Notice for example, the 
Adige, the Brenta and the Piava, all 
emptying themselves, parallel tothe Po, 
into the Gulf of Venice. “The Gulf 
to Venice, you notice, is the upper- 
most portion of the Adriatic Sca. 
Italy is on the west of the Gulf and 
Austria on the cast. 

The river Adige comes down from 
the Tyrolean Alps where the Iealian 
and Austrian land forces fought 
on the frontier and the Gulf of Trieste, 
to the north east of the Gulf of Ven- 
ice, is one of the places where the Ital- 
ians and Austrians fought at sea. 

But I do not want to talk about the 
war to-day; | want to talk about the 
beautiful city of Venice, a city built 
‘on the sands of the sea, one of the 
most beautiful cites in the whole world. 
There is nothing else like it anywhere; 
there are other beautiful cities, but there 
is only one Venice. 

Have you ever noticed that when a 
river flows through a flat country it 
spreads out with a wide mouth at the 
sea shore and deposits extensive sand- 
banks? You have only to notice the 
river Ribble for that. It comes down 
from the hills of Yorkshire, but at 
Preston it begins to wind about a level 
plain, and when it gets as far as Lyth- 
am its mouth is four miles wide, cover- 
ed with water when the tide is up, but 
looking like a wilderness of sandhills 
when the tide is out, with channels of 
water winding their way through it. 
‘That is just what the sea shore is like 
on the Italian side of the Gulf of Ven- 
ice. Many square miles of sandhills 
can be seen off the shore, like the 
Horse Bank, Salter's Bank, and other 
banks at the mouth ofthe Ribble. 

Now | am going to tell you a true 
story that sounds like a fairy tale. 
teen hundred years ago, at the same 
time that the Anglo-Saxons settled in 
England, a tribe of Italians settled on 
these sandhills in the Gulf of Venice. 
They drove stakes into the sand and 
built huts on them. 


They left their horses and carts 
behind, and every man built himself a 
boat. As the houses multiplied in 
number, they cut strects between them 
and let the sea water flow into the 
streets, making canals, and they travel- 
led in their boats along the streets, 
just as people travel in carriages and 
motor cars every day along our streets. 
There is not a horse and cart in all 
Venice. [will tell you why these 
people left their rich farms on the 
mainland and went to live on the sand- 
banks in the sea. It was because their 
farms and cities on land were overrun 
by a savage people called Huns, who, 
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They left the | 
mainland and went to live in the huts. | 
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about being good. 

She was fourteen years old when she 

wrote them. You can find them in 
—Silent 


c, as it were, in the 
midst of the sea, the Venetians became 
a nation of sailors, and for hundreds of 
years they did the best trade in the 
world, and became very rich. In like 
manner we, by living on an island, 
have became a nation of sailors, and 
our trade beyond the seas isa thousand 
times greater than the trade of Venice 
ever was. 

Like all Italians, the Venetians are 
a very artistic people. Their palaces, 
houses, churches and public buildings 
are beautifully designed, carved and 
decorated; they make beautiful glass- 
ware, jewellery, mosaic and other oma- 
ments; and their city is ornamented 
with valuable stones brought from all 
parts of the world. 

‘The province on the mainland, call- 
ed Venetia, is the country of which 
“Venice is the capital, ahd it all forms 
part of Italy at present, though it was 
once part of Austria, and Austria would 
take it again if she were able. —Royal 
Cross School Magazine. 


Author of “ Little Women” 


Louisa M. Alcott was a wild litde 
girl, When she was very little, she 
would run away from home. She 
liked to play with beggar children. 

One day she wandered so far 
away from her home, she could not 
find the ‘way back again. It was 
growing dark. The litte girl's feet 
were tired. She sat down on a door- 
step. A big dog was lying on the 
step. He wagged histail. “That was 
his way of saying, ** [am glad to see 
you." 

Little Louisa grew sleepy. She 
laid her head on the curly head of the 
big dog. Thenshe fell asleep. 

Louisa’s father and mother could 
not find her. They sent out the 
town crier to look for her. 

The town crier went along the 
street. As he went, he rang his bell. 
Every now and then he would tell 
that a little girl was lost. 
| Atlast the man with the bell came 
, to the place where Louisa was asleep. 
+ He rang his bell. “That waked her 
jup. She heard him call out in a loud 
voice, — 

** Lost, lost! alittle girl six” years 
old. She wore a pink frock, a white 
hat, and new green shocs."" 

When the crier had said that, he 
heard a small voice coming out of the 
darkness. Ir said, “* Why, dat’s 
me.’ The crier went to the voice, 
and found Lousia siting by the. big 
dog on the door-step. “The next day 
she was tied to the sofa to punish her 
! for running away 
* She and her sisters learned to sew 


Fundy’s Wonderful Tides 


The most wonderful tides in the the 
world are those of the bay of Fundy. 
The bay itself, a deep and narrow 
sheet of water, pent up for the most 
part between high walls of earth and 
rocks, is but-an inlet of the Atlantic, 
extending northeast to southwest. In 
length itis only one hundred miles, and 
from twenty to thirtv in width. At its 
upper extremities are two arms, 
Chignecto Bay and Minas Chnnel, 
which leads into Minas Basin. Num- 
erous rivers empty into Fundy, the 
chief of which are the Saint John and 
the Saint Croix. 

Fundy isa veritable Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde stretch of water. Some days 
it is placid and serene as an inland 
lake; on others itis a raging sea. As 
these changes often come so suddenly 


as to.astonish even experienced navi-g 


gators, the waters are all the more 
treacherous. 

But that which makes the Bay of 
Fundy stand_out distinct and unique 
among waterways is its marvellous tidal 
energies. Scientists tell us that the 
rise and fall of the tides are governed 
by the changes of the moon, but this 
theory goes all to pieces in the case of 
Fundy. While at Halifax, on the 
Atlantic coast, the tides show a normal 
rise of six feet, with little variation a- 
long the entire stretch of shore, yet at 
Yarmouth, at the Bay of Fundy, they 
reach the height of sixteen feet. At 
Digby the height is twenty-six to 
twenty-seven feet; at Parrsboro, on the 
Minas Strait, it is forty-three to forty- 
four feet while at the mouth of the 
Shubenacadie River, which extends 
from the Bay of Fundy to the Dan- 
mouth Lakes, near Halifax, the marve- 
lous elevation is reached of seventy- 
one feet! 
tides to be found in the world. 

At low tide the rivers emptying into 
the Bay of Fundy are no more than a 
narrow thread or so of water trickling 
along through glistening stretches of 
red mud; at high tide they are wide- 
spread rushing torrents, twenty to 
thirty feet deep, on which vessels of 
deep draught may ride at ease. 
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““ 7 drove in an automobile all the 
afternoon of February 11th with but 
a light overcoat. was perhaps 
half an inch. of snow, and the wind 
awas light and warm. — The railways 
do not keep any snowplows at Edmon- 
ton and the houses are not even fitted 
with double windows. 

“* Marvellous influence of the Paci- 
fic winds and currents. Two hun- 
dred miles north and west in the Peace 
River country and in abroad strip lying” 
across Alberta north of the Lesser 
Slave the climate is milder than at 
Edmonton. The mountains are lower 
and admit the ocean air unchilled. 

The isothermal lines published on the 
Government maps are an interesting 
study. Edmonton and the whole region 
northwest to Fort Simpson average two 
hundred fifty days in the year when 
the thermometer is above the freezing 
point. 

“Summer nights in Edmonton give 

adout two hours and a half of act- 

1 darkness: One can easily read fine 
print by daylight at half past ten. Ball 
games begin at half past seven. 

‘The longest day gives eighteen hours 
of sunshine and I never saw such 
brilliant, livening sunshine anywhere 
else. Canadians call this province 
“Sunny Alberta,” and they are right. 
Summer or winter, a cloud in the sky 
is rare enough to attract attention 
—Catholic Standard and Times. 


Won by His Wit 


‘The persistency of a street urchin 


- who wishes to earn money is sometimes 


‘This river has the highest _ 


annoying, but gerierally excusable 

Now and then it becomes amuse 
and almost irresistible. 

“Say, mister, do you want \our 
bag carried?”* asked a boy, running 
after a man who was hurrying alone 
the street, evidently bound forthe raile 
way station. 

“No, I don't,” answered the min 


“a little sharply. 


Decidedly one of the most interesting * 


of Fundy’s tidal vagaries is the bore at 
Moncton, on the Peticodiac River. 

‘This is a great wall of water, cightto 
ten feet in height that rushes up the 
river at the rate of tento eleven miles 
an hour. On only one other river of 
the world is such a phenomenon seen, 
that is theTsien Kaug-Kiang in 
China. 


Mankind are always found prodigal, "station was reached, where he rece 
both of blood and treasure, inthe main- twopence with a beaming smile. — I 


tenance of justice. —Hume. 


“T'Il carry itall the way fora penny.” 
persisted the boy. a 
“L tell you I don’t want it carried, 

said the man, quickening his pace. 
“Don't you?”" said the boy, break- 
ing into a trot to keep abreast of his 


‘No, I don't,” said the man, glanc- 
ing fiercely at his small tormentor. 

“Well, then, mister,"’ said the 
urchin, with an expression of anxieus 
and innocent inquiry on his round dirty 
face, ‘what are you carrying it for? 
Why don’t you set it down?"” 

In spite of himself, the man’s mouth 
twitched and with a “There take ‘it. 


he passed over the bag to his persistent 


t 
i 


companion, who staggered rapidly 
along without another word, until the 
received 
hide 


Kits. 


“sword out. 


was splendid to see as it marched to 
the sound of trumpets, with the sun 
glancing ‘on the bright helmets and the 
points of spears. 

But in Rome all was dread and dis-' 
order. From the country around the ‘ 
people came hurrying into the city, 
driving their goats, sheep, cattle, and 
wagons loaded with food. A long 
procession of men and women and 
children, young and old, sick and well, ' 
came streaming in without a stop. 

Now from a high hill they could 
see the villages on fire and knew Por- 
sena was coming. At last, a scout} 
came running in, breathless with fear | 
and excitement to say that the enemy 
were near. 

Then everybody hurried to the wall 


out his 

iors to add the Grecian states to his 
vast dominions. Faceto face his force 
met the Athenians on the plain of 
Marathon. Hitherto invincible in the 
ficld, the Persians looked upon the 
litle army opposed to them with con- 
tempt. “The Greeksthemselves hesi- 
tated to hazard a battle with the con- 
querors of the world, ‘Pheir generals 
debated the question and the decision 
to fight the Persians was caused by the 
cloquence of the immortal Mittiades, 
He led his 10,000 Greeks against the 
Persian host and gained a decisive 
victory. The glorious day of Mara- 
thon beat back the advancing tide of 
eastern despotism and barbarism, and 
saved the freedom and civilization of 
the western world. 


—Pearson'sWeekly. that lay around the town, and over to 

ane the westward they saw a great cloud 

250,000 Million Tons Fall on ol sist and knew it was Porsena’s 
the British Isles 


The leaders met near the gate and 
hurriedly consulted about what should 
be done. Rome lay on the river 

. Tiber, and the road crossed it on a 
bridge leading to the gate of the city. 
"They decided to cut down the bridge 
so the enemy could not cross. But 
all knew the enemy were too near and 
they had not time enough to cut down 
the bridge before Porsena would arrive. 
Just then a brave Roman named Hor- 
atius spoke out. He said, “Every 
man must die sometime; now or by 
and by, it is all the same. And the 
best way to die is in fighting, one 
against many, to save one’s country. 
So with two more to help me I will 
guard the bridge while you cut it down. 
"The road is narrow and perhaps three 
men could hold ita longtime. Who 
will keep the bridge with me?”* ‘Two 
more, one named Lartius, the other 
Herminius, quickly volunteered. The 
three put on their armor, took sword 
and shield, and went out to the farther 
end of the bridge. All the rest took 
axes and bars and began to cut down 
the bridge. 

Now the army cameup. “They halt- 
ced when they saw the brave three and 
shouted with laughter. How could 
three men stop ninety thousand? Three 
captains jumped off their horses, 
drew their swords and ran against 
Horatius and histwo comrades — Lar- 
tius threw one into the river, Hermim- 
ius split the head of another from crown 
to the teeth, and Horatius killed the 
third with a fiercethrust. “Thenthree 
other famous soldiers, thirsting for glory 
came rushing against them. Again 
Herminius, Lartius and Horatius slew 
heir opponents. Now there was no 
re laughing; instead, an angry roar 


Speaking of mercy, Shakespeare said 
that it ‘“falleth as the gentle rain from 
heaven upon the place beneath,’’ and 
surely, in a general way, there can be 
no more fitting symbol of gentle persis- 
tence than the rain. 

An inch of rain falling all over an 
acre meansa total of 22,500 gallons of 
water, weighing more than 100 tons. 
Ava matter of fact, the total rainfall all 
over the British Isles in a year averages’ 
34.3 inches, and this means that on 
every acre of the country'there falls in 
twelve months no less than 771,750 
gullons, weighing more than 3445 tons. 
‘That is, on your gadren of a little more 
than half an acre, you get as a free 
qilt every year 2000 tons of the very 
best water. 

‘The whole of the British Isles covers 
a surface of 120,953 square miles, or 
million acres. “The quantity of 
water falling on the United Kingdom, 
therefore, amounts to 60 billions of 
gallons—that is, 60 million million gal- 
lons. And the weight of this mighty 
ivean is 266, 096,600,000 tons. If such 
tan fell in a great cascade instead of 
drop by drop, our finest cities would be 
smashed flatter than the Sahara. 

Of this great volume of water, about 
one-third is lostto Britain by evapora- 
ton and in other ways, but the remain- 
ing two-thirds become available for the 
teplenishing of our lakes and rivers. 
and the irrigation of our fields. 
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How Horatius Kept the Bridge 

This story is twenty-four hundred 
oe old, but that does not hurt it at j 
a 

It tells about something that once It 
happened at Rome. mo! r 

Oh, it is a great city still; but once went up from the long ranks. Fora few 

about eighteen hundred years ago— moments none came out to go. againit 
Rome was greater than it is now; it the brave three. Suddenly acry went 


was the greatest city in the world. up, ‘Astur! Astur!"” and) Astur, the 
re were call- came striding out. 


‘The people who lived the great lord of Luna, 
ed Romans. They were splendid On his wide shoulders the armor 
soldiers and conquered all the count- rang, and in his hand he shook a great 
ties around them; they ruled more of sword no other man could use. He 
the world than any nation before them smiled scornfully on his friends and 
had ever done. asked them if they dared follow after 

But Rome was not always so great. he had cleared the road. Then he 
At one time the city was only a small swung up his heavy sword with both 
town with a wall around it. “This hands, rushed against Horatius and 
story tells about something that hap- struck with all his might. Horatius 


to greetus?"’ Atthis proud defiance gay, blow your horn and I will come.”’ 


bared loreal against the three 
whom they had ridiculed a short while were nibblin 

1 gz clover. He looked at 
ago. ‘They were like boys who while the cows and they were nibbling clov- 
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' Bisica:t ‘Sometimes they get into the 
in front of him, ‘ou see how We meadow. Someti ‘ 

a A mes they get into th 
welcome our guests! Who come next cur. If they get out of their fildto- 


the enemy gave a murmur of anger. ‘Then his father went off to another 


with some shame initand fear. They field and Little Boy Blue was left alone 


were brave enough but all hesitated to to watch the cows and the sheep>.. 
®, He looked at the sheep and they 


hunting rabbits in the woods suddenly " * 
meet a fierce old bear. But one man aca They did ot loge up, They 
came out a moment, and when Hora- shapsahtiatly pat Little Boy Blue 
tius his i P i 
ae arose ras va Little Boy Blue sat down by a hay: 
come, Sextus, welcome!‘ It was the the : Resa uch tte fhe aod 
. . *, . ¢| ere. is 1s whal ic 
dorcel thei ot Bey thehated Tarquin said to himself. He had his horn all 
adr ci Why eee aid tin ready to blow, if the cows or sheep 
arnt ‘This 3 the ed to Rone: sorte bdisenpg was blue. The 
the was afraid; his face turned summer da x 
hi y waswarm. Thesummer 
whine a3 He looked and he would not breeze sang a soft song in his ears. 
q ‘The song was about the sunshine and 
st : 
ste came alow el from hehe ie san aot lovely Aer 
The bridge is cut. “Back before it blooming for happy children. It was 
falls!""  Lartius and Herminius turne about little birds singing mern' Ys i 
and oe safely across. Just-as they tile streams Rowing tothe sea; and 
ee ooh rl er eg ev ot co or a a shader ol 
a terrible crash; they turned and saw, ‘The breeze did not sing a word 
Horm sani aloe on th fF how the ows nar about the see 
now left alone against his thousands he enhclds the meadow nor of 
of foes, The enemy gave a great, All it sane; at last, was ‘‘Sleep! 
yell thecnid Ser smiled with Jr) "sleep! sleep!"” and it kept sion 
and vield!" But Horati sd Mae Ove and over, softly and more softly 
round without a word in answer eed a Ti was like &.dream to theslitte. 
a moment in prayer to his gods, then nse under the i i Se Ee 
state avord and plunged head He did not think of the meadow: nor 
: vers ‘ the cornfields. 
Prov wa head fom endo ine Hy ug asaens Ys fa 
sank and when his helmet rose out of | ~ The gentle Lee 
the water the Romans gave a great Ruy Blue did not hear it now. The 
ery of joy and Gal ine enemies were pybbins over in the apple trees called 
aah he ee ae etary ni but he did hear them, “This was 
y 8 @ C at he hea ‘da : 
current was strong. Horatius was weak Ee: are las blow your horn! 
from his wound and the fighting; his t¢ in the meadow, the cows arc in 
armour was heavy too. And they of- 
ten thought he was gone, But he 
swam bravely on, and after a lony 
struggle he come safely to the shore. 
And with shouts and clapping the Ro- tt 
mans came crowding around him to Yonder are the sheep, and over there 
shake his bloody hands. “I hey picked are the cows, © yes, L know! Tam 
him upand carried him on rshoul- Watching the cows and sheep, to keep 
dersthough the gate, the man. who had them out of the corn and meadow. 
seed the city, And ever afterwards | have bee sleepings [guess | was 
they honored lum, telling the tale t dreaming. 
their children and grand*children. 
Over and over again they told it—and Everyone knows what foolscap paper 
even to-day, after more than two thou- jg, but not everyone knows why it was 


ng on. Little 


Whereis the boy that tends the sheep! 
Vader the haystack, fast asleep!” 


He jumped up. He rubbed his 
eyes. “Where am 1? Here is hay. 
Here is grass. Here is my little horn. 


sand Yeats» 1 the ators: tol. so called. An exchange ventures to 
Mow wall orate tthe bride remark thet not one ina hundred who 

se : : 
she bea ee Voice daily use it can answer the question. 


MississPP ‘The following will tell you how the 
eka term originated. 
Little Boy Blue When Oliver Cromwell became 
Every one called him Little Boy Blue. protector, atter the ¢ <ecution of Char- 
Perhaps people gave him that name les [., he'caused the stamps of the Cap 
because his eyes were so blue. Perhaps of Lidesty tote rlaced upon the paper 
it was because he always wore blue used by the Engish Government. 
clothes. Perhaps it was because hehad Soon after the restoration of Charles 
a litle horn that was blue. Perhapsit , H., having occasion to write, some of 
was for all these reasons together. this Government paper was brought 
Little Boy Blue lived in the country. | to him. 
He knew all about meadows, and fields, On looking at it, and discovering 
and haystacks. He knew all about | the stamp, he inquired the meaning of 
cows and sheep. He knew that these it, and on being told he said: “Take 
animals must not go into the meadow | it away; I have nothing to do with a 
nor ifito the cornfield. fool's cap.” 
One day Little Boy Blue was leftto] The term ““foolse: 
look after the cows and the sheep. | been applied to a certain s 
“*Be sure to watch them, ‘said his fath- | writing paper. —Morning S 


has since 
¢ of glazed 
ar. 


A Word t» Parents nd Others. 


expected, so our total enrolment for the 
session may reach three hundred. 
The classification was promptly made, 
On Monday-moming the work was 
being busily carried on in every class- 
room and shop. 


A copy of this is: 
dian is sent to the parents of all of 
our new pupils andto such others as 
are not now subscribers. ‘The parents 
- of every pupil should receive our paper 
regularly so as to keep ‘in close touch 


tending. The paper contains interest- 
ing items of news about the school, 
many of them written by the pupils 
themselves, also a monthly report of 
the standing of every pupil here. 


of good miscellaneous reading’ matter. 


The Canadian is issued twice amonth 


during the session, and the price is 
only one dollar a year, strictly in ad- 
vance, 


any person, but to every parent who 
has any interest inthe welfare of his 
children, it is indispensible. 


As there is aconsiderable number of 
new pupils present, the parents of these 
will naturally desire to know as much 
as possible about the rules and regula- 
tions of the School, and the daily rou- 
tine of work and play under which 
their children will live. 

One very natural fear that the par- 
ents a new pupil has is that his child 
will be very lonesome and homesick 
here. No doubt most of the pupils 
do feel this way at times, but no one 
would ever suspect it to see them, for 
a livelier, happier-looking lot of boys 
and girls it would be hard to find any- 
where. It is very seldom we see any 
tearful faces or dejected looks among 
even the new pupils after the first 
tew days. That the children enjoy 
their school life is evidenced by the 
fact that nearly all of them are eager 
to return in the fall, and invariably en- 
tertain warm affection for and most 
kindly recollections of the School in 
after life. Parents who have been at 
the School, and other visitors who 
have witnessed the kindly and affec- 
tionate relations that exist between the 
pupils and their officers and teach- 
ers, will need no other assurance that 
the children will be treated with every 
possible kindness and consideration. 


Parents are expected to keep their 
children provided with comfortable 
clothing and if anything is needed a 
requisition will be sent from the office. 
‘They need not send any clothing, or 
moncy to buy any, unless .asked for 
from the office. Of course they are 
at liberty to send extra things if they 
wish ;we ask for necessary things only. 


The 1925-26 session of our School | 
Sept. loth under very 
ff enrolment 


* | office every or 
prasspenigee Hak 


There is alsoa considerable amount | 


‘The paper is intrinsically! 
worth more than this small_sum to, 


ae lt tl 


Ninn 
Far 


with the school which their child is at- | once ani 


day as long as it isill. 
concealed from the parent, ‘but ithe | G 
| exact condition of the chid will be 
| stated. A physician visits the School 
| every day and there is always a'trained 
nurse in attendance, and nothing*isleft 
| undone for the sick that skill andocare 
! can accomplish. In regard to the pu- 
pils’ health, no news is always .good’ 
news and every parent can rest assured: 
hat if he gets no word about his child, 
it is all right. 2 


more particularly to the Teachers’ 
‘Training Course that was inaugurated 
year 


j + 


oe vl physically _handi 
pupt are ys ue 
cgay 


Every child should get a letter from 
home every two weeks at least, Some 
pupils seldom, if ever, hear from home 
and this is shameful. We hope that 
| this session no pupil will be treated with 
such inexcusable neglect. On the othir 
} hand it is better for parents not to Write 
| too often, as it keeps the mind of the | School. 
pupil from its work. 


the loss of sight or 
Tie th é 

selected for their ability to handle class- 
es of this kind, and are, for the most 
part, drawn from those who hold pro- 
vincial certificates from the Normal 


are specially 


In addition, at Belleville, 
It is bestto write} where the system of oral training 
once a week on a stated day so Yhat! prevails, as in all the most efficient 
! the child knows when to expect its fg- | schools of this class everywhere, the 
| ular letter from home.  \teachers are trained in the special 

——— methods of teaching the deaf. For 
he | this purpose, in order to provide a 
supply of teachers drawn from the 
Province, a training course for new 


| We would like it very much if ¢ 
| parents of all pupils in our senior classes ; 
would have a good daily paper sent o = 2s 
| regularly to each one. throughout the teachers, inexperienced in this work, 
‘session. We are tryingto induce our | a been established covering a peri 
pupils to get the reading habit, andno of three years. The literary examiner 
other reading matter is more inter of the school, who is the local public 
| and helpful than the record of current school inspector, points out the abso- 
‘events. A daily paper costs only a small {lute necessity of avoid ng changes in 
\ amount for the session, and would be [te teaching. staft_ of this nature, and 
| 2 most valuable aid to the teachers and | the Plan now in vogue will, it is hoped, 
; pupils. We cannot undertake to_pro- reduce this danger to a minimum, 
vide newpapers for cighty or ninety Until the establishing of this training 
| pupils, so we hope the parents will. do | Cours at Belleville, the necessary 
so. Itis uselessto send papers to the instruction was obtained usually in the 
| junior pupils. who are not able to read. 
them, and who simply literthe bujld- 
| ings and grounds with them. | Dr. A. L. E.Crouter 
| = . | Itis with the deepest sorrow. and 
| Allcorrespondence by parents; or regret that we heard of the death, 
| friends of pupils about their children | early in the summer, of Dr. A. L. E. 
must be with the Superintendent only. | Crouter, Superintendent of Mt. Airy 
| No member of our staff, nor any other | School for the Deaf, at Philadelphia, 
| person who has any official relation to | and the sorrow we -feel_will we are 
_ our School, has any right correspond | sure be felt in equal degree among 
with parents or anyone cls relative to ; educators of the deaf, and by the deaf, 
the pupils. This rule is imperative, | not only in America, but. throughout 
and the necessity of such a rule is so! the world. “The deceased, who was 
obvious that it should be unnecessary born and spent severai of his boyhood 
to have to repeat and emphas: et yearsnear Belleville, had attained to 
occasionally this regulation is violawd. the very foremost rank among educa- 
If every mamber of the staff could give tors of the deaf, and had been, for 


the fact that the'cost of fire 

¢ in‘Canada ts five times as 
as in England, which indicates 
P fire losses are five 


cents—an enormous ¢ nce. 
ded to this is the loss of life and the 
economic waste resulting therefrom. 
More than four times as many people 
are burned to death every yearin Can- 
ada as are killed on steam and electric 
railways. ‘This total waste, if it could 
be prevented -and most of it can— 
would be sufficient to pay Canada's 
enormous public debt in thirty or fory 
years, 


oo 


Fire’Prevention Day 

‘The cost of FireInsurance in Can- 
ada is five times'as great asifi England. 

The Fire Waste of Canada, on an 
average for the last three years, 4- 
mounts to fifty million dollars per an- 
num. ‘The loss thus occasioned, re- 
presented in terms of human life, mo- 
ney, labour, time and natural resour- 
ces, cannot be recreated, but is an ab- 
solute’ and irrevocable waste larucly 
distributed overthe entire population 
through the agency of fire insurance, 
which imposes an inescapable and bur- 
densome tax upon industry and thrift 
and substantially adds to the cost of liv- 
ing, 80 per cent. of which is prevent- 
able through the exercise of reasonable 
prudence and proper care. 

Fire is constantly depleting our 1.- 
tional resources and this means thit 
every citizen must pay his share of this 
loss. But we donot realize that we 
pay it, because the tax is indirect. - “Thc 
big manfacturer and: merchant know 
that this fire expense is a tax. They 
equip thier premises. with automat 
sprinklers. _ They putin protective #p- 
paratus. They get the lowest insu:- 
ance rate they can because it hel) 
them to compete, but the man in the 
street, the ordinary citizen, does 10 
know how this Fire Waste is paid. 

‘Take wool, for example, Wo! 
in the warehouse is insured—that is + 
tax. [tis insured in transportation. 
and there it pays a fire tax. It is n- 
sured in the textile factory where it's 
worked up into cloth. It isinsured 
the clothing store, insured in the tailor 
shop, in the department store, and a! 
the way along this fire tax is added to 
the cost, and when you buya suit of 
clothes, or other garment, you pay this 
cumulative fite tax. : 

Everything we eat, drink and wear 
has thus added to ie this indirect fire 
tax and it is passed along to the ulti- 


mate consumer. ‘The masses do_ not 
sCuntinned on next pages 


for tll they entrain for Belle- 
As the station is crowded to 
during 


talk lost the sum of $3,150,847 not cover- ; 


place was taken when the agreement 
to purchase was signed. We felt 


k thar at last something definite was done 


astray in 

and out... Even in ordinary 
under favorable. ions, the task is 
an onorous and anxious one, as over 
forty trains must be met during the 
day, on many of which there are pu- 
pils en route to the school. 

However, all the pupils from all the 
rou aad te ia good 
condition, ia! in of 
teachers from the School, Raed out 
inthe morning from Sarnia, Windsor, 
Onawa and ‘Toronto, while Miss 
Nurse gathered in the children from 
Port Arthur and intervening points to 
‘Toronto, “To bring.all these children 
here in the fall, and get them safely 
home again at the close of school, is # 
task of considerable magnitude, and the 
fact that, with three or four trivial ex- 
ceptions, no difficulty has arisen or 
mistake been made—and these through 
no fault of those in cl ample 
evidence of the great care exercised 
and the perfection of the arrange- 
ments made, 

On the opening day, the number 
of pupils. in attendance, was the lar- 
ves’ in the history of the 
Quite a number were accompanied by 
their parents or other members of the 
funily, Weare always glad to have 
the parents come with their. children, 
especially in the case of pupils coming 
for the first time. It is no easy thing 
tor parents to place their young child- 
teu in the hands of strangers for nine 
months at a time andif they can 
come and see for themselves. the fine 
provision made forthe comfort andwe!- 
fare of the pupils and the kitidly, sym- 
pathetic and devoted officers, teachers 
and other employees in whose hands 
they are placed, they willbe convinced, 
we are sure, that they need have no 
an siety on their behalf. 

On Thursday moming the whole 
siool congregated in thé Assembly 
Hall, where Dr. Coughlin addressed 
to them a few words of welcome, after 
which the classification was proceeded 
with, and-was practically completed 
and every class in its place on the next 
day, and on Monday morning. the 
work of the session-was in full swing. 

How the boys and girls do seem to 
grow in. those three short summer 
months! We notice’ this particularly 
with the group of boys who graduated 
into long trousers during the holidays. 

Dorothy Healey and = Murray 
Brigham are Senior Monitors in their 
respective residences this year. “They 
should make good leaders. 


towards having a church of our own 
shortly. On Monday, June 8th, a 
deputation of about ten people from 
the Church appeared at the annual 
conference of the Congregational 
Church of Canada and two appeals 
were made in sign to those present, 
with the help of Mrs. Byrne, the inter- 
preter. A_ splendid impression was 
thereby made on the Congregational 
Church delegates so they appointed a 
committee of three to arrange their 
cash gift of $45,000 from their chal- 
lenge fund to our church so we could 
proceed with our church building 
programme promptly, of course it was 
Dr ty that we must return $12, 
500 of that amount to the United 
Church Challenge fund within 99 


years from now, without interest. , 


"Therefore the total cost of ourchurch 
property and buildings will be about 
$65,000, “The architect says he ex- 
pects in the course of two months to 
begin building the new church and 
making alterations to the house now on 
the back part of the site as well as 
equipping them both at the cost of $45. 
000. Best indirect electric lighting 
and acomplete moving picture-lantern 
slide machine will be installed. So it 
can be seen that we are going to have 
in the new church building a fine house 
of worrhip accommodating 300 people 
and also alecture room large enough 
for 230 persons, besides a spacious 
basement room for socials, suppers 
and other forms of pleasure. In the 
house we expect to have a Bible Class 
room, a ladies’ sewing room, a library 
and reading room, a board room and 
‘other useful rooms, When the 
building operations are completed, we 
promise to extend a most cordial wel- 
come to all the deaf there. 

[The above item from our Toronto 
cofrespondent artived too late for our 
last pre-vacation issue, but it is of so 
much interest and importance that we 
insert if now. We understand that 
the building permit, about which there 
was some difficulty, has been issued, 
and work will begin at once. The 
tenders for the various classes of work 
have been let at a total of nearly $44. 
000) 


Fire Prevention Day 
iContinged frown page four) 

know that they pay it, and, not realiz- 
ing, are indifferent to fire. They think 
the fire loss does not affect them 

"Lhe Governor-General in his Pro- 
clamation asks all citizens, during 
such part of the week as is most_con- 
venient, to inspect all dwellings, public 
buildings, stores, warehouses, factor- 
ies, etc, and their surroundings, and 


themselves, as 


ntario the fire waste amounted | 


last year to the enormous sum of $16,- 
312,000, caused by 9,973 fires, in con- 
nection with which those having fires 


‘ed by insurance. 
Seven out of every:ten of these fires 


occurred in the homes of the people— : 


the places that should be most secure 


and free from such catastrophes. ‘ 


The great losses, however, occurred 
in our industrial plants. 

Every hour of the day and night the 
torch of carelessness brings destruction 
td somebody’s property in Ontario. 

The destruction of our material 
wealth is appaling when we consider 
that $50,000,000 worth of our na- 
tion's substance is turned into an ash 
heap every year. If an enemy had done 
this, every man with red blood in his 
veins would rise in his might to defend 
and. protect his home, factory, store 
and- loved ones from the agonies of 
death and destruction. But these very 
things for which men lay down their 
lives! to defend are permitted to be 
destroyed because our neighbour hath 
done it, without raising a hand or voice 
in protest. 


home, factories, shop, and farm pro- 
perty from destruction by fire by clean- 
ing up accumulations of rubbish, litter, 
burying dead leaves, and keeping 
weeds and grass cut around buildings. 

It is a common fallacy on the part 
of many to think that because property 
is covered by insurance there is no 
loss in case of fire. Fire insurance 
does not replace lost property. It on- 
ly helps to. pay the loss. Insurance 
companies collect money in the shape 
of premiums and pay the losses from 
the people's moncy thus collected. 

Fire insurance is really an ssess- 
ment or tax on all to pay one. — It is, 
consequently, the duty and obligation 
of every person to assist in the reduc- 
tion of our fire loss. 

Millions of dollars can be saved an- 
nually, and our resources conserved 
by using ordinary precautionary mea- 
sures and eliminating carelessness. 
Accumulations of waste paper, boxes 
and rubbish are the thirfgs that fire likes 
to feed on, and if your house, base- 
ment and attic as well as the shed and 
surroundings, are kept clean and free 
from other hazardous conditions, such 
as storage and handling of gasoline, 
ctc., the fire menace will be reduced 
to a minimum. 

Gasoline has come to play such an 
important part in farm life that special 
care should be taken to see that it is 
not stored in barns or other inflamm- 
able buildings and is never opened in 
the presence of uncovered flame. 

—Ontario Fire Prevention League. 


Don'ts for Fire Prevention 

Don't allow children to play with 
matches. Keep them beyond their 
reach. / Don’t throw away lighted 
matches, cigars or cigarettes. After 
using it make ita habit to break tne 
match in two. ‘A Match May Be 
Down But Not Out.” 
> Don't gointo dark closets, bedrooms, 
cellars, using matches or candles to 
light your way. Use a Flash Light. 


small bits of coal mixed in with them. 
Remember the ember." 
Don't accumulate rubbish in premi- 
ses, cellar or workshops, and don’t 
deposit such materials in boxes or 


\barrels unless it is to be removed at 


once: while awaiting removal, keep 
such material in covered metal recep- 
tacles. 

Don’ tuse candles on Christmas tree. 
Electric lights are cheap and safe. 


! Don't keep matches in anything but a 


closed metal receptacle. Use safety 
matches. 

Don't have storage closets under 
stairways. Firesin these places cut off 
your main exit. “Fire Prevention is 
Self Protection."” 

Don’t store oils, paints, grease or 
fats in the house. Keep them outside 
if possible. If you must have such 
things on hand, put them in a metal 
box with a lid on it. “Fire Feeds On 
Caréless Deeds."’ 

Don’t put in the ash barrel such 
articles as greasy papey, oily rags or 
waste which has been used to polish 
furniture or wipe machinery. Such 
articles may cause fires. Burn these 


, things immediately after use. 
Boys and girls can help save our ! 


Don’t neglect to have the chimney 
flue cleaned oncea years. It’s cheap- 
er than to build another house. 

Don't have lace curtains in vicinity 
of gas jets. 

Don't leave holes in the flooring, 
walls or ceiling. “These enable fires 
to travel throughout the building when 
once started. 

Don’t use celluloid or similar sub- 
stances near any flame, gaslight’ or 
match. ‘They are dangerously inflam- 
mable and likely to cause fatal fires. 

Don’ thave short gas brackets or place 
them close to woodwork of near cur- 
tains. Every gas jet should be protec- 
ted by a glass globe or wire cage. 
Swinging of folding brackets are never 
sal “Guarded lights mean guarded 
lives. ** 

Don’t pour gasoline or naphtha down 
thedrain. Pouriton the ground ifyou 
must get rid of it. One pint of gaso- 
hne, naphtha or ine makes two 
hundred feet of explosive vapour. 
One gallon of gasoline has substantially 
the power equal to cighty-three pounds 
of dynamite. 

Don’t set kitchen or heating stoves 


close to. woodwork. Put a metal 
shield behind the stove. Leave a little 
air space behind the shield. 


Bright tin is the best protector if not 
placed right up against the woodwork. 

Don't use small gas stoves on wood- 
en tables. Place metal protector 
under them. Be careful in using gas 
scoves, eSpecially in lighting the oven, 
and, if the meat or grease take fire, 
shut off the gas and throw salt, not 
water, on the flames. 

Don'ttamper with or extend wires; 
employ an electrician. 

Don't fail to warn children of the 
dangerous bonfire, and the hazards 
from grass fires. 

Don't look for a gas leak with a 
lighted match or candle. You might 
suddenly find it—to your sorrow. 
Good ventilation is the first requisite. 

—Ontario Fire Prevention League. 
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British Honduras has an area of 
about 8,500 square miles, but only 500 
of these are inhabited. ‘The great 
interior of the country, the exploring 
of which will mean incalculable wealth 
is altogether uninhabited. The Hon- 
duranians, totaling about 40,000, and the scene. ek te 
made up of English, Spaniards, Ger- “You have been our leader in guilt, 

mans and the native Mavasand Caribs, said they to their chief, “be the same 
live along the coast, or on the rivers | in the path of virtue.”” And they in- 
that empty into the sea, and never stantly, at his order, gave back the 
more than twenty-five miles inland | spoil, and vowed repentance on the 
fromthese. Belize, the governmental hand of the boy.—Home and School. 


Italy is land of beauty. When we 
come oy a ' from the rocks and 
owt snows ¢ Alps, its plains seem one 
fered to put it in order. T great garden of fruit and ‘corn. ‘The 
of the concern put Edison in charge land of Italy runs far out into the blue 
city of the colony, has 12,000 of the eno Wiha of all the telegraph machines at $300 sea in the shape of alongboot. Here 
population. At the extreme north, in a N a month. Edison was always trying sun and moon shine more brightly 
the Corazal region, are the Mayas, and ond Good Night! his hand at making improvements. than in ourcloudyland. And here, in 
wr She extreme south are the Carbs. | ‘There is a tender sweetness about The head of the Western Union the south, roses and violets bloom all 
Belize is midway between these. | some of our common phrases of affec- the year round. 

‘These three centers hold all but a few | tionate grecting simple and unobtrusive From all parts of the world, people 
of the inhabitants, who live on plant. | as they are, which falls like dew upon come to see Rome, the chief city of 
ations along the rivers. Behind these | the heart, . : J. B d h Italy. We often say “‘all roads lead 
settlements lie vast forests of precious] “Good night!"? the little one lisps | all his time at inventing things. In to Rome.'’ ‘This reminds us that the 
mahogany, logwood and sapodilla and | as she toddles off to bed. Sisters 1882 he built the first city electic light Romans were once the rulers of the 
other woods of commercial worth, and brothers exchange the wish; par- | plant in New York City. Attheend world, Even in our own land there 
awai ing. There is land|ents and children; friend. | Familiar of the year there were only 225 buidings are old Roman roads, that were made 
that, uncultivated, produces great | use has robbed it of significance to | wired for electric lights. Many people Jong ago before the English came here 
quantities of tropical fruits, and that} some of us; we repeat It automatically | feared the electric wires would set fire at all. 

cleared and tended will make casy without much thought. to the bujldi Today Edison is {In Italy there is many a fine palace, 
millions in bananas, pineapples, plant- But consider. Weare as voyagers, | one of the M honored men in the full of pictures and statues. For in 
ain, cocoanut, mango and other pro- | putting off from time to time upon an world. Heisanextremely hard work- that lovely land they like to make 
ducts—a veritable California of the unexplored sea. Our barks of life | er, although now seventy years old. : beautiful things. ‘The boys and itls 
tropics. set sail and go onward into the dark- | At times he has spent weeks without  Jike to dress in red and blue and yellow, 

The mountains of Honduras, which | ness; and we asleep on our pillows, | going to bed, just getting three or four | and to sing and be merry. Even a 
are continuations of the chains that | take no such care as we do when | hours sleep lying down on the floor | ragged fisher boy makes a pretty pic- 
have produced great quantities of | awake and journeying by daylight. Of | with a book for a pillow, or stretched | ture, as he stands waiting for his {.th- 
valuable minerals, have never been the perils of the night, whatever they | on a pile of pipes. He is quite deaf \ er’s boat. 

‘‘prospected.’” Copper is mined ina | may be, we take no heed, An un-|and depends on his chief helper tol Once a great feast was being held in 
native fashion; casual gold assays high- sleeping vigilance of One stronger and telegraph on his shoulder what others! a palace. “The table was laid with tine 
wiser than we, who isthe cternal good. | are saying. silver dishes, full of the lovely fruits of 

Italy. ‘There were dainty cakes 10, 

made by the clever cook. Lastof alla 


ly. The mahogany exporting average: 
Feat eNO per year, and| Good and God spring from the tes 
y of Regulus big plate was brought in on which 


better than $1,000,000 per year, and 

the industry is practically undevelop- | Same root and are the same in’ mean- 

ed. Great rafts of it, incharge ofthe | ing. “Good bye’ is oniy “God be 

riders, whose naked water splashed with you "" ““Good night” or “God | Many hundreds of years ago there was | the shape of alion, made out of butter 

bodies gleam in the sun, are floated guard the night." _ [a great city named Carthage. Every one praised this fine’ work. 

along the coast to the ports. Logwood It would be 4 churlish household in| The people of Rome and the people | But when the cook came, he said 

that furnishes the dye used in khaki] Which these gentle forms of speech | of Carthage were not friendly. At] he had not made the lion himself 

and which consequently is now in great | Were ignored or did net exist. Abke | last a great war broke out which lasted | the master of the house told the cook 

demand, is aflourishing industry, “The the happy and the sorrowful day by | many years. to bring the clever artist for his friends 

sapodilla, the sap of which is the day, may say ‘Good night."’-—sel. ‘There was abrave general named | to see him. 

base of manufactured gum, is alte - Regulus amone. the Romans, ney few minutes the cook came 

exported in great quantities to the r ‘one respected him. It was said that ing with him a little boy nine 

United States. Thomas A. Edison he never broke his word. vears old. He was poorly dreswed 
_ America is proud of its greatest Regulus was taken prisoner and car- | and looked very shy on being brought 
inventor, Thomas A. Edison. His | ried to Carthage. He noticed at once | among such grand people. But when 
three watchwords are,—finst, hard | that the Romans were stronger than | he saw the lion standing proudly on 

work; second, — stick-to-it-iveness; | the people of Carthage. If the war| the great table, he smiled and sad: 

called the Sooffees and one of the most | third, common sense. kept on the Romans would win in the | ‘Yes, I rade it.’ 

distinguished saints of this sect: was Jdison’s greatname is due to his | end. | ‘The master was so pleased with the 

Abdoul Kauder. numerous improvements on other One day some of the rulers of Car- } little boy that he sent him to a famous 

It is related that in early childhood men’s ideas. He made the automatic | thage came to the prison to talk with | teacher of art. And now in all great 

he was smitten with the desire of de- | telegraph which will send and receive | Regulus. ‘They’said, ““We want to | cities there are statues by Canova, the 

voting himself to. sacred things, and | 3,000 words a minute and print them.-| make peace with Rome. We will set | boy who made the lion out of butter. an 

wished to go to Bagdad to obtain | He improved the old fashioned type- | you free and let you go home. But | Children’s New: r. 

knowledge His mother gave hercon. | writer into che Remington now used | first you agree to do what we tell you | Bas odd 

sent; and taking out eighty deenars of | so widely. He made the mimeo-|to. You must tell the Romans that it 

money she told him that, as he hada! graph, incandescent electric lights, | will be useless for them to fight against 

brother, half of that would be his only electric street. car. motors, kilns for|us any longer. They cannot win. 

inheritance. cement, electric storage battery, wire- | You must promise that if they will not 

She made him promise, solemnly, | less apparatus, Edison-Sims torpedo make peace you will came back to 

never to tell a lie, and then bade him | for submarines, speaking motion pic- | prison."” 

farewell, exclaiming, “Go, my son; 1} tures, besides many household labor- 

tive thee to God. We shall not meet | saving services. 

vain on earth." 1 Edison was born in Ohio on Feb- 


The Little Persian 
Among the Persians there is a sect 


Give not thy tongue too greata 
liberty, lest it take thee prisoner. 
word unspoken is like the sword in the 
scabbard, thine; if vented, thy sword 
“promise,” said Regulus, ‘‘thatit |!" another's hand.—Quarles. 


they will not make peace, Twill come} The best education in the world ts 
back to prison. not got by struggling to get a living. 


: = 
Rip : tight, 
tod and Whee eee tgs fie 
and ry ‘warning: 
le 
rare 
es of woodbine twining. 
When all the wayside things 
: white- ‘seeds ase sowing, 
aofagealte cata 
t ~-Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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Then it happened in a moment. 
The family was on the piazza just after 
supper. Lynn had a magazine, Jean 
a bit of sewing, and Amy was waiting 
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forachum. - 

‘ » “I'm only a blundering old bach= 
elor,"” Uncle Jim remarked, “* but it 
strikes me those are fine stitches, Jean: 
I didn’t know that anybody sewed 


igh 
(Then he would come to the 
pital to take her home; and hand in 
hand, with happiness beaming from not leave him, 
their faces, brother and sister would ; but Rip did not die. Heslept 
come back to their pleasant quarters and slept for twenty years. His hair and 
in Inner Temple Lane. ; beard grew long and his clothes were 
On the whole, it was a happy, jin rags when he woke up. He sat up 
busy life they ledthere. Charles grew | and looked around him. He thought 
tobe one of the greatest writers living; he had only been asleep one night; 
and all of the finest men and women but when he saw his dog’s bones, his 
of his times flocked to these little rusty gun, ragged clothes and’ long 
rooms in Inner Temple Lane, where | white beard and hair he could not 
brother and sister were always ready | understand what had happened. He 
of note. He was, moreover, in love to receive their visitors with a pleasant | arose slowly very stiff in his joints and 
with a pretty country girl, whom he smile and a bright jest. began to move down the mountain 
hoped to marry when he had saved up _If_ you want to see how happy toward home. In the yard he saw se 25 perfectly as 1 could—" 
money enough to support her. But Charles and Mary Lamb were, you | some children playing and asked them pears hee, ett Cow a” A 
when he wasonly twenty-one yearsold have only to read the delightful paper. if they knew Rip Van Winkle. They | g nish ae bei Sle Sata! my 
something happened that took much of wherein the brother describes their | said yes, he was their grand-father; ns 1 edit Want. all. easy tings 
the light-heartedness out of poor life together, calling himself ‘* Ellia "’ | but he died twenty years before. , They ' Jean os cad ant: all. easy things, 
Charles, and changed his whole plan and his sister “© Bridget. '’ Many a. called their mother and she came run- , rt ead “ly above Jean's flushed 
of life. jolly trip had they tothe shilling gallery » ning to meet him. This was his dear ' tC nel Tine ee a hii sicter's 
Fara long time his sister Mary had_ in the theater, or to the pretty country little daughter, that was now a married | aa she fist abe re ie de hie “hole Y 
been troubled at intervals with a dan- places that abounded in the neighbor- woman with a family in the old home. | new bien SS pechas = 
gerous malady which, for the time be- hood of London. | But where was his wife? His daughter | cs Be. 
ing, took away herrealselfandchanged “They shared their work, too, and it’ said she had died soon after he went 
her sweet nature into an ugly one. One Was in these very lodgings inthe Inner away. Poor Rip Van Winkle was | Be Honest 
dreadful day Mary became suddenly Temple Lane that Charles and Mary , happy the last year of his life with his, A merchant required an additional 
ill in this strange and terrible manner. + Lamb together wrote that delightful daughter's family, forthey all loved | lerk and advertised fora boy. “The 
Whileshe was inthis state, she saw book, the ‘Tales from Shakespeare.’’ him and were kind to him. first boy that answered was ushered 
a knife lying on a table, and without Here are Mary's own words in des-; into a vacant room, and told to sit in 
knowing what she was doing, seized it cription of the evenings spent on the Investing in a Niece a particular chair and wait. Looking 
and ran with it toward’a little servant work, and they give us a pretty closing; "I cannot choose," the mother of | around, he saw upon the floor, just by 
girl who happened to be working in picture uf the brother and sister who, in the three girls wrote. “IT mean it | the chair, a dollar bill, folded closely, 
the room. spite of all their troubles, werehappyin Jim; 1 simply cannot. They are , as though it had been accidently drop- 
Mary's mother saw what her poor their work and in their love for each all so dear and plucky. Jean wants | He picked it up and satisfying 
daughter was about to do, and, jumping other. ; , to study music, Lynn wants a secreta- nscience that “Finding is hav- 
up, rushed between Mary andthe girl. “T have written the comedies, and ial course, and Amy wants to study | ing’ even though on another's pre- 
‘The result was that Mary struck her Charles has written ‘ Macbeth,’ 'O- medicine. Anyway, since you are | Mises, he put it into his pocket. Al- 
mother with the knife before Charles thello’, ‘ King Lear,’ and * Hamlet.” going to do this generous thing for one | most immediately the merchant came 
could reach her and tear it away. You would like to see us, as we often of my girls, you beloved old Jim, it’s ; in, and after a few questic s dismissed 
‘The mother died shortly afterward sit writing at one table, like Hermia for you to come and decide for your- jhe boy as not satisfaete 
from the wound her daughter had and Helena in the * Midsummer self. You'd do it if itwere an invest-| “The next boy was seated in’ the 
inticted, and poor Mary, utterly un- Night’s Dream’; or, rather, like an ment in land. Is. an investment in | same chair, and he also saw a dollar 
concious of what she had gone, was old literary Darby and Joan, I taking - nieces any Jess important?” bill lying in the same manner beside 
aay taken to a hospital. snuff, and he groaning all the while, | So Uncle Jim came and found him- j him; he picked it up and laid itonthe 
‘Thus, ina moment, all the | gayety and saying he can make nothing of it, self in trouble at once. “They were | table. “The merchant entered, and 
and happiness of the little family were which he always says till he hasfinish- such dear girls—so frank and affec- | after some questions, pointed to the 
sed, and then he finds out he has made tiynate, so loyal to the family tradi- bill and asked where it came from. 
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nowadays. 

‘The other girls laughed mischie- 
viously. 

“*Thar’s Jean's Puritan conscience 
at the helm,’ Lynn explained. 
“You might as well enlighten hi 
Jean; you'll have to sooner or later 

Jean laughed and finished. “You 
see,"’ she admitted, I hate sewing. 
Butl felt that since my music is all such 
joy, | ought to learn to do something 
worth while that was hard, and do it 


Charles was a gay, K 
ing friends easily among boys who, in 
after years, like himself, became men 


destroyed, ‘The father, who was an 4 

old or died few months later, something of it.’” tions of honor and courtesy. | The boy said aw it on the Hoo: 

leaving Charles alone in the world ex- oo | ‘Why aren't wo of them proud | and put it w wouldbe safe. The 

cept for his poor, sick sister, who was Rip Van Winkle ‘and lofty and the third downtrodden? merchant said, “"As it did: not appear 
i to belong to anyone, why did you not 


sulin the hospital. She hadregained — Ri Van Winkle was a jolly Dutch- | he asked. ‘Or two of them popular 
her own sweet nature, and knew now ihany bat he didnot liketo work. He | and one the drudge? “That's the way 
what a great sorrow she had brought lived at the foot of the mountains in a0 ita vay: 
upon her home; but she was sensible little log-cabin and hada little daughter, 
enough to know, too, that she was not that he loved very much; but he and 
to hlame for what she had done, and his wife did not get along very well, 
she made up her mind to try to lead a because she was hard-working and he 
useful life in spite of this terrible trage- was lazy. Rip was fond of hunting 
dy) Her one great dread was that she and spent whole days roaming over 
might be compelled to spend the rest the mountain wi his dor apd om : 
of ife i wening he came home abou! - vhat di 0 
piped tg ps his life that arene ‘his wife had just mop-| But Uncle shook his head.-| me; and 1 promised. Later in | fe 
Charles found himself suddenly forced ped the kitchen and she oe teed Bie Pomey: ike to rab on sl boy became secretary of the treas- 
to . i i d her on the an trolling interest. in. my investment. ix y F 
io chene hepa same RO TS he pe rovacget Pa always did. She ‘The mother of the girls had | many Whatever is found shou'd be rester- 
wil he loved, —and the self-sacrificing began to scold because he tracked mud | an amusing hour over the futil ed if possible. A stray cow or horse 
duty of devoting himself to his sister. on her clean floor; but he laughed and | his tests. If her daughters had known | should be cared for and advertised. 
Even she, much as she loved'him and told her not to worry. This only | and set to work to battle him. they | The owner should be asked to prove 
looked up to him, did not dream of made her more angry ‘and she called | could hardly have succeeded better. [the animal his and pay tor feed and 
the greatness which he was capable. him lazy, got the broom and hit him | If one day he thought Lynn the best | adverti ne ‘4 ; 
He quietly put aside all thought of him- with it. Poor Rip put up his arms to; investment,” because of her steady Things found on school premise 
self, and by promising always to take ward off the blows; but he did not common sense, the next day he would | should be taken to the office. Articl- 
care of his sister, and to be responsible strike back. He saw that he could | decide that Jean's perseverance offered | es found on the streets should be taken 
for her and her actions, secured her not make peace with her; so he gota bigger value, only to have that decis- | to the police or advertised as found 
telease from the place che so dreaded. out of the house and started up the j ion reversed when he learned of Amy's | ‘There is no gain to him who keeps 
Thus, simply, did the brother choose mountain again followed by his dog. | eagerness tohave her life count for | what he finds unless the owner cannet 
the harder path, and by so doing gave He shook his head and wondered why service. be notified. ~The World's Chronicle. 


keep it The boy repli 
it did not belong to me: “My boy, 

said the merchant, “‘you have chosen 
ithe road that ine ly leads to business 
success. The boy before you chose 
the wrong one. But how did you 
learn that this was the right’ path?"" 
“The boy answered, “My mother made 
me promise never, under any circun- 
stances, to take what did not belong to 


have to divide up, Jim. 


The Test, and the Reward for Honesty 
(Continued trom first page! 

of an idiot of myself again,’’ muttered 

Allen under his breath as he stalked 

angrily out of the shop. 

Places were just filled, he might call 

next week or they required no more 
men. It was not so easy after all— 
this obtgining work when one was out 
of a job, 
Allen gecalled a series of articles 
written for a prominent magazine, the 
personal experience of a college man 
seeking work inChicago. At the 
time he had considered them over- 
drawn; in the light of his present ex- 
perience they appeared truc to life. 

On the afternoon of his second day. 
he came upon a foreman oversecing a 
gang of workmen digging a sewer. 

“That's better than to go tramping 
around looking for a job. My coal 
shoveling may do mea good turn now,’ 
he said smiling grimly as he walked 
over to the foreman. 

Had young Murray seen the smile of 
satisfaction on James Brady's face as 
the latter drove around the corner 
with Dr. Stuart’ behind a span of 
Brady's high steppers, he would have 
felt puzzled indeed. 

“Doc,"’ exclaimed Brady, ‘‘do you 
see that boy ?*" 

“Bless me, if he isn’t working with 
agangofdagos! He’sthe right stuff. 
We'lftelegraph for the stateroom at 


once. 

That night Mr. Brady received the 
following note. It was brief and to 
the point: 

Mr. James Brady: — 

Dear Sir: No inducements you may 
be able to offer can alter my decision 
of yesterday. It is. still a matter of 
personal honesty. 

‘Thanking you for past favors, | am, 
yours respectfully, 


Antex Murray. | 


‘Two hours after the receipt of the 
letter another in Jame: Brady's well 
known hand was left by a special mes- 
senger at the Murray home. It said: 

My dear Murray: — 

With you it was a question of honor, 
with me it wasa question of honor and 
business. Thetwoare, inmy opinion 
inseparable. It is absolutely essential 
that the superintendent of Brady's Coal 
and Lumber Company be honest, not 
because itis the best policy, but be- 
cause honesty is right. You have come 
out of the test the purer, the stronger, 
the braver for it, as 1 was confident 
you would. 

I have the honor of offering you the 
position of superintendent of Brady's 
Coal and Lumber Company at the 
salary of two thousand dollars a year. 

Ds. Stuart, not satisfied with worry- 


happy possessor le, 
thank God—and walk! 

If I were twenty-one again, I would 
try to achieve one id success in 
some worthy realm of human effort. 
A taste of success in youth is asa taste 
of blood to a young lion. man 
who has failed at everything is. apt to 
be small, mean, bitter, quarrelsome, 
fussy, critical, over-sensitive, and gen- 
erally lacking in faith in himself and 
everybody else. 
man I would get into a new profession 
in anew country. This is the best 
day in the history of the world, and 
this country is the best place for an 
ambitious young man. If you can’t 
succeed here, you would not 
anywhere. This is one of history's 
focal spots. 

If 1 were twenty-one again, I would 
crowd at least one kind act into every 
twenty-four hours. 
son, looking back on a prolonged per- 
iod of sickness, said: ‘‘I cared nothing 
for my personal success, in that hour; 
nothing for my small position | had 
gained, nothing for the books 1 had 
written. What alone concerned me 
was the thought that I had helped some 
poor pilgrim and made his way straight- 
ef, easier, and smoother."" 

‘Kindness is the velvet of social in- 
tercourse. Kindness is the oil in the 
cogs of life's machinery. Kindnessis 
the controlling spring that holds back 
the slamming door. Kindness 1s the 
burlap in the packing-case of every 
day's merchandise. Kindness is the 

{ color in the cathedral window which, 

' woven into beautiful characters, shuts 
out the hideous sights of a world that 

' is all too practical. Kindness is the 
carpet on life's floor which deadens 

; the sound of shuffling feet and adds 

warmth to silence. Kindness is the 
satin lining of the silver casket. 

If 1 were twenty-one again, | would 
have twoor three choice friends a- 
mong the older people. They know 
the way. They have learned the 
meaning of life “They can be de- 
pended upon in the hour of emergency. 
| They have travelled over the same 

road. “They yearn for the compli- 

* mentof yourconfidence. ‘They would 
like to be of service to you. They 
would like to count you among their 
few favorites. They would like tobe 
of assistance to you in your plans and 
schemes. ‘They would glory in your 
success and boast among their friends 
of your achievements. Cultivate the 
friendship of the folks who are older. 

If | were twenty-one, | would read 
the four Gospels over once every 
twelve months. The heart of the 

Bible is the life of Jesus. Everything 

in the Old Testament grows into, and 


If 1 were a young 
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Arthur C. Ben- Whatever touches 


inspires you - i 
Si ae 
sci | dered teen te! 


Words—poetic words—have a strange alse oy tes ore 


influence upon the mind. vert 
‘year. 
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Kangareo’s Curious Defense 

Hunters in Australia who are famil- 
iar with the ways of that curious crea- 
ture, the kangaroo, say that while it is 
easy to capture, it sometimes puts up 4 
a startling sort of defense. Py 

It seems that, if it is possible, the — 
kangaroo directs its flight to a river. 
If he reaches it, he enters and, thanks 
to his great height, is able to go to a 
depth where the dogs are obliged to 
swim There he plants himself on 
his two hind legs and his tail, and, 
up tothe shoulders in the water, awaits 
the arrival of the dogs. Then, it is 
said, with his forepaws he seizes by 
the head the first dog that approaches, 
and, ashe is more solidly balanced 
than his assailant, he holds, the dog's 
nose beneath the water as long as he 
can. Unless the second dog speedily 
comes to the rescue, the first one is 
surely drowned. —Exchange. 


BRANTFORD, ONT. 

eA, hike Heal emer he 
More firm and sure the hand of : 

courage strikes, when it obeys the W.B, RACK, pride 
watchful eye of caution. —Thomson. a 

‘There are light-houses all along our 
lives and God knows when itis time to 
light the lamps. —Saxe Holmes. 

A quiet, sympathetic look or smile | gions. 
many a time unbars a heart that needs 
help. 

Objects imperfectly discerned take 
form from the hope or fear of the be- 
holder. —Johnson. 


oan i 
C, B. COUGHLIN, M. D., Superidtendent 
Bau.evicts, Ort. 


FRANK SMITH 


ASK FOR SMITH'S TAXIS. 


there 


‘The whole country-side is aflame 
the glories of autumn. Our 

ool grounds with hundreds of map- 
has been a picture for the past two 
tc Ivis beoming a happier picture 
with the little ones romping in the 

k carpet of leaves: that has fallen, 
chasing the ones that are falling to 
h them Before they reach the 


ees) a7 


News.of The Deaf 


| Among fecent vis ors to the Queen 
City are: Mr. Chas. A. Ryan and Miss 
iy Hughes of Woodstock, Mr. Sy- 
man Pettit of Fruitland, Miss. Martha 
Gninger of ‘Honeywood, Mr. Glen 
‘Ball of Baltimore, Misses Gladys and 
Hihel Blais of Brantford, Mc. J. Ri 
PNewell of Milton “Wi Mr. and 
Mrs. John E. Crough of Walkerville. 
Mrs. A. S. Waggoner of Hamilton 
Mrs. Wm. Phillips of Lisle, Mrs. G. 
W. Mitchell of Frederictou,N. B., 
Mrs. Walter Breen of Hamilton and 
Mis Bessie Ball of Highland Park, 
Detroit 

Mr. and Mrs, A. W. Mason hada 
pleasant motor trip through Western 
Ontario, leaving ‘Toronto late in Au- 


vray enter- 
E, Davis, 
und her son ‘Ted, of Winnipeg, on 
their east to St. John’s, Que. 
Mrs. \tlen went with them after hav- 
asant visit with her daughter, 
-Gillivray. 
Me sts. John Buchan, John Davey, 
/Chas MeLaughlan, Geo. Goulding, 
John Marshall and John Narrie mo- 
} vondon for the Labor Day pic- 
“hic at Springbank ‘Park. 
ae a prolonged absence owing to 


A 
Miss Millie Mi 
of Mr and) Mrs. 
lampron Ave., ‘Toronto, 
Ith. # 
| Our deepest sympathy is extended 
Ms Wm, Hazlitt the death ol 
+ father on Sept. 10. Also to 
drs. John Mills, whose father recent- 
Passed away at the age of 71 
The Labor Day picnic at_ London 


i crowd 
a came from farand near. 

‘» Munro, W. H, Gould, Joho 
Fisher on the program committee 
Pind Mrs. A. H. Cowan, Mrs. J. F- 


the west on the’ harvest excursion. 


S "Toronto on Sept 20th. Mr. Lloyd 


“the importance of the schoolteacher. 


our possession and to brag about Amer- 


* new child who is in this school. 


joderich. 
Mr. Melvin’ Cole of Clinton is in 


mind that we would like to see what i 
we saw this morning. One isa father | 
whose little girl we had to take by force i 
from hisarms. _ Fifteen miles out from | 
Columbia where we forced the parting 
the child stopped crying. “This morn- 
ing with a smile on her face she ranto 
the wall slate t« pick out her name 
and to show us that she fealized that 
name belonged to her. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard J. Lloydand 
children, accompanied by the former's 
parents, all of Brantford, motored to 


gave an earnest address on ‘* Work”’ 
at the afternoon meeting of the deaf. 


On Going to School 

Recently several million children 
started to school, 

This imposing event in our national 
history.took place without any adver- 
tising or blowing of horns. It is the 
most signficantthing that has happened 
of recent date. 

{t has more influence upon the future 
than anything that is taking place just 
now in politi These children 
now going to school will be running 
affairs in business and in statesmanship 
in the future years. What that busi- 
ness and statesmanship will be depends 
upon the knowledge and character 
possessed by these children. 

"Phe country is not yet awakened to 


us her eleven year old boy who had 
never slept a night away from her an: 
who was a nervous shy boy. 
still shy but there is an expression on 
his face that he did not have two weeks 
ago—he is beginning to understand that | 
he has friends even away from home. | 

‘The third is a father—a very sensible 
father too—who Was so anxious to get 
first hand information about or from 
his child that he telephoned his brother | 
who lives about sixty miles from here | 
to come over and see the child for him. 
‘The father knew that it was not best 
for him to come yet. We led the 
uncle to the child so he could see her at 
play. We wish that father could see 
her as we saw her jast now-—not at 
play but really at work in the school- 
room, 

““The children are over theirhome- 
icans all having the opportunity to sickness and as soon as the parents get 
attend. But the question has never over theirs everything will be all right.” 
yet been taken seriously enough. oe 

‘There are thousands of ‘people ‘ se 
throughout the south who donot go to Discard the Rubbish 
school at all and thousands in ourgreat — A youth was once invited into a 
cities. who. attend part time. Our king's garden, and left to wander about 
school facilities are inadequate andthe ashe desired. Hecameto a beautiful 
whole business has not received enough summer house, on the floor of which 
public attention to secure a better many bright odd stones were scattered. 
quality of teachers. Looking about to make sure that no. 

Education is the principal business one was watching bim, he filled his 
ofa nation. A minister of education pocket with stones, thinking that there 
should have his seat in the cabinet and were so many that some of them would 
we should recognize the, training of not be missed. When he was ready 
the young as our most important “busi- to go home, the king's steward called 
ness. him and opening a chest full of gold 

We are here but fora little while and “ces, said, Youare to fill your pock- 
the net result of our influence is how 
we affect the coming generation. 

‘That generation needs to go to 
school, ‘There is no greater crime 
be committed against a boy or 
Jeprive such a one of pro- 

for the time is rapidly 
he untrained man Will 
Thére is 
who has 


‘We are accustomed to saying that the 
public school is the most vital thing in 


The unhappy youth, who had filled 
his pockets with stones, could. only 
shake his head. Had he not gathered 
them, he would have had room for 
the real treasure. 

Some boys fill their minds with trash, 
and when something worth while 
persents itself, they have no room for 
it. 

‘There are many who read only, 
the newspapers and current fiction. 

“There is no comer left for study of 
a certain subject, or the careful read- 
ing of books that will give valuable 
knowledge. 

Some fill their hours so full oi trivial | 
things that they have no time for use- 
ful work and service. | 

If you were on a journey, and had | 
filled your water bottle at a muddy, | 
lukewarm pool, and afterward came | 
to a clear, cold spring you would | 


of the future. 
is: much better in the way 
al defense than sending him to the 
army later on, — Hebeci mes an intelli-} 
gent citizen and the more intelligent 
citizens a country has the better it is 
enabled to defend itse f. sie 
We need not only more schools but 
better schools and better teachers. 
We need to realize that one of the 
most inviting professions for a man good 


You would not try to put: the 


BTEREA one: could ‘knw fepei now , Ue Mezreetbane Cove) EAS {De® ft 
i ‘ F out of their reading is largely a matt 
happy and contented these little ones. | SP pice When ond ae oF 


“There are three parents we have in ' ing Circle, however, there is adefinite 
| purpose in view, and 
commit themselves to 


other, and there are always interesting 
| topics for conversation. 
{reason why there are so many_ people 
who cannot talk about anything but 
the weather, or some other hackneyed 
subject? Simply because they do not 
think. No wonder their minds are 


“The other isa mother who left with j blank. 


dj for y 
He is | the a 
‘college education, but are, 
\ thel 


opportunities for mental culture that 
are too. valuable to let slip. When 
these are used diligently itis wonderful 
what can be accomplished. 


Citcles to meet in the homes of the 
members, andan effortis made to give 
a social aspect to the gatherings. “The 
chairs are gathered in a semicircle in 
the parlor, and a pleasant, cosy time 
is enjoyed. 
appointed, and the exercises are .con- 
ducted in question and answer style, 
with fi 
always well to meet with punctuality, 
and to allow no gossip to. interfere 
wth the objects of the meeting. 


enough for any one session. 


necessary to secure a large number of 
persons in order to have a Reading 
Circle. 
can have a very profitable and pleasant 
time together. —Epworth Era. 


SUCCESS. 
do best, and then do your best at it, 
to be ashamed of, and to be a first-rate 
mechani 


that journalism is the career for him, 
but if he writes slovenly English, and 
instead of staying through the meeting 
he is to report, constructs the close 
of the speaker's address from his own. 
imegination, be will netget far. 
people, even in choosing the workthey > 
preter, do their best at it and this 


rate, — Luther. ° 


rob you of the best 


empty out the bad water and take the worth preseryir 


Ts 
definite work. 


One inspires and encourages: the 


Whiart is the 


These Circles are particularly suited 
‘oung persons who have not had 
dvantage of a’ high school or 
never- 
Jess, anxious to improve their minds, 


The long winter evenings afford 


It is quite customary for Reading 


Generally a leader is ap- 


ee-and-easy discussions. It is 


One hour and a half will be long 


Let it be understood that it is not 


Half a dozen, or even less, 


Vwo Things Necessary 
‘There are two items necessary for 
First find that which you can 


To be a third-rate lawyer issomething 


's something to be proud of 
‘The young reporter may he sure 


Few 


ding successes + 


Peace, if possible, but turin at sny 


Do not let the good things of life 

things. 

Maltie D. Babcock 
‘The highest form of Christian hfe 

is self-denial for the good of others. yi 

—Rev. Dr. Park. f 

The memory of the past is only 

sa motive to the 

School ‘Times. 


future. —Sunday: 


ans 
‘Squire 
them 


a in 

0 re a8 Al Our | i ind c ‘ trees. 

Saar ae, _ boy friends got o iihitaas) r near. r They 
“Mrs. Duck, wi please carry ; irom ie ' 
sis screen CheBID ea?” saad hie blue- sles! ‘oe er 


birds. 
“I cannot carry you all, the way oe few Ng and al eee, “Come, little leaves,"’ said res wind "Many birds fly South 


were 


across,"" said the duck. “I beense Come bah he meadow with me and Gone tod Noveraber. | as ber 
swim so far.”* ; 1 eee rt Oa vasa ey sr falon' 
“Barwe must get across,” said the the leaves were eres but yesterday, | Put on par areases of neo gold, ae baricne- i sy bhi e is Ati 
uel 
Soon a fish swam along. Theyre ti heal : soHlow: : For summer has gone days utumn is called 


**Mr. Fish, will you please carry us 

across the sea?”’ said the bluebirds. When “ddd they ime I wonder! 
ae baw | beryon will get 

the fish. , “But i you will get 

wet. 1 swim far down in the sea.”” |! The Nutting Party 


grow cold."" 
Soak sake: leaves heard the wind’s | Lengtege een‘ 


Down sais fluttering, one and 
Marjorie was four ‘year old. She 
O'er ite brown meadows they danced was a pretty little gitl with yellow 


“We do not want to get wet,”” said One day last October Paul and his ; “ie 
the bluebirds. “We will not go with boy friends, took a long walk in the Rasinene ee little songs they. Pea Sie eres: Sees prea very 
you.’ woods. They looked for nuts. After a knew.—Selected. i One day, she climbed up on a chair 

Soon a very big bird came along. long titne they found a tree full of a | and got the sugar bowl. dropped 
It had big wide wings, and big long hickory nuts. A great many nuts were it on tne floor, She broke both handles 

on the ground. Paul climbed the The Nuts off and spilled the sugar all over the 


legs. 
Herat j is a crane,” au the fish. tree =e ares boys poral et ete There was pee arr Hnckory tise fidor. 
“*He will carry you across the big sea." nuts fel ered them and | near the rown's house. One'stormy ightened 
“*Mr. Crane, rail you pear carry put them into big’bags to take home. | night in tall the wind blew many nuts Brea ia RSA me He 


us across the big sea?” said the blue- Then they made a fire and cooked cs i : he: her Pa” not 
birds. _bacon and eggs, and made coffee. | The next day Edward and Marion aoe pated eter eee ie 

“I would be glad to,’’ said the ‘They had sandwiches, too. Paul's | took a large basket and went to getthe 
crane. ‘‘But, you see, my back is mother had made them, nuts, “They saw some squirrels run The Library Book 
covered with little birds.”” + One of the boystried to walk across | uP she hickory «ree and jump totheroof 


i i TI i One day last week, Julia wentto the 
The bluebirds looked. ‘T’he crane a brook on an old log. He slipped and | of the h is +4 
could not carry another bird. fell in, and his clothes were all wet. | “They worked a long (me until the Lexan! iat! an harviate ante 
Soon another crane came along. ‘The boys hurried home, then Paul | basket was full of hickory nuts. Then sad aan eon eae oe 
But his back was covered with little told his mother sey had a fine time. | their father carried it upstairs to the ‘After awhile, A as 
birds, too. attic. He left the nuts in the attic to h sai} is” ee oceaion 
‘Then another crane came along. dry. see pasa aah ul bey: rhage he 
“*Mr. Crane, will you please carry “Little Jak Pumpki 1 Face grewon a) One morning a few weeks after- S758, . he ke meet her, sa box 
us across the big sea ?’’ said the |) wards Mrs. Brown was going tomake [et into the house to see new 


i Little jae Pumpkin Face thought it ‘cake. She called Edward and Piano. Annie Jones knew how t 
bluebirds. a nut ce. She cal lward an 
H “*Yes,"’ said the crane. ‘‘Fly on | was fine; _ |Marion and told them to go to the play the piano but Julia did no 
my back. [am glad to carry you,”’ , First he was anal) and green, then big | attic and get some nuts. Annie went home at six o' clock 
H The little bluebirds flew to. the | and yellow The children went to the basket. jue hex supper and soon went 
|: crane’s back. The crane flew away. | Little Faopee Face is a queer fel-| ‘They saw only the little nuts left inthe ” Sh a all i e book 
\ Far over the big sea he flew. He’ ee _.._ {bottom of the basket. ‘They called She forgot. all about the boot 
| grew very tired, but stili he flew on He has two shining eyes, one shining their father. He looked carefully 73 night it rai iil ae 
with the little birds on his back. _, nose; ._,_|around. At last he found alitde hole ¢ el ee, a < har : 
‘At last he was across the big sea. | Inside his pumpkin head candle-light | right under the eaves. Can you guess ari} book : eal Spoiled. H 
H The little birds flew from his back. |. , glows; : who stole the nuts? scolded Julia because she was so catc- 
P “*Thank you, Mr. Crane,” they | See how he winks and blinks, see how | Mrs. Brown could not make a nut less. He bought a new book for the 
| said. *“Thank you for carrying us to u gnns, cake. The children were very much Library. 
I! the land aflssmmier2 When eee comes, great | disappointed. Selected. The New Het j 
| lun begins. Bee a 
fe One day last fall, Susie and her mo- 
} Geisdbayes dear birds October's Artists ther went to.a milliner’s store to buy « 
a TWeuah aly seinh, Guees What? An O of tawny Olive; new hat. Susie tried on.a greatmany 
Fan tcen cad otecieeather It is small and has a Jong bushy tail. n nh Canary yellow; hats but she did riot like any of them 
Next spring, dear birds, 2 It is covered with soft brown fur, | A T of Tan; and close beside After a while,the milliner brought « 
Ey porte Fly nonth: It has small pointed ears and bright ‘Ano of Orange mellow. pretty blue velvet hat with a blue feath- 
We'llsce springflowerstogether, ¢¥eS, It has sharp white tecth, It A B of Bluc like blossoms; eron it. Susie tried it on and her 
id ~ can jump and run fast. It can. climb | An : of Emerald sober; mother said to her, ‘It is very becom- 
trees. It likes nuts. Its home isina | An R for Rose red everywhere— ing.” liked i it, too, oe mo- 
October tree. What is it? ‘These colors make October. ther bought it. 
| Taishan —Alice Allen. — The next day, Susie wore ‘it 10 
Have you heard the story ' meets church. On her way home, itbegan 
OF the first real Hallowe’ en, Hurry, Mr. Squirrel, te Apples to rain and she had no umbrella. 
When the witches danced together, Don't run about and play. One day aboy saw some red apples’ stopped at a friend's house and bor- 
Witches fat and witches lean? “Tis time to get your winter nuts, (oe onatree in agarden. He wantedto cat rowed one. 
When the black cats saw the witches And hide them all away. them. He climbed thetree. He put When she got home, her mother 
‘They began to dance and sing, ‘The birds have gone, and yellow leaves. some of the apples into his pocket. said, “"l was s» worried about your new 
Calling for the jack-o-lanterns Are on the tree you climb. A big dog saw him climbing the tree. hat.’" Susie told her mother that her 
"Yo dance in their fairy ring. So hurry, Mr. Squirrel. It ran to the tree and began to bark. hat was not the least bitwet and her 


Selected. “Uwill soon be winter time! - Aman heard thedog barking. He mother was glad. 


roun 


e cradle was hung 


about, it was strapped to moon. 


Files Indian father did not take care 


for the time when 


teen could be taught to use a tiny 


and arrow, 
‘The boys were not required to do 
any work, nor were there any schools 


A where they could study ; but they learn- 


with eager 
(cise pe Dalligg pumpkin 


holesin the fi 
narrow opening. 
“What big mouth 1"? said Patience. 

“The better to eat you with, my 
dear,*’said one of the boys, as Obeb 
added a nose and two cars. 

‘‘Mother, Mother, may we have a 

candle? Our lantern is finished."* cried 
the children, at last. 
Mrs. Moore found a bit of candle, 
and they fastened it into the pumpkin 
and lighted it. How the big cyes 
laughed and the mouth grinned! 
Surely, it was an ugly face. 


“The Indians, the Indians!” 
cried. ‘! They are coming up 


you to go to the block-house."’ 

‘Take the children, Mother, 
said Obed, ‘* and hide them in the 
loft. Amos and Twill stay here and 
watch for the Indians, and perhaps 
Father will come soon to help us."’ 

In a moment the children were hid- 
den, the fire was cot , and the 
bovs were peering out into the dark- 
ness. 

_, Look, look!" whispered Amos; 
‘there is a shadow behind that tree. 
| think it is an Indian.”’ 

Then, as he saw the shadow move, 
he spoke again. ‘“Let us try to scare 
h mt Obed. ‘The  jack-o'-lantern, 
quicl te 

The jack-o'-lantern was lighted and 
set in the window. _It'moved its head 
frum side to side. It glared and star- 
cd into the night. It disappeared and 
ay peared again. 

The Indian saw its shining eyes, 
it grinning mouth, and he fled 
‘through the woods in terror. 

“The fire-spirit, the fire-spirit!”’ 
he called to his comrades, and they 
hurried with him back to the swamp. 

All night long Obed kept the jack- 
© lantern in the window, but the In- 
dans never dared to return to the a- 
bode of the great fire-spirit. 

—Child Life Readers. 
Indian Children 

No ane knows how long the Indians 
had been living in- this. country 
when the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 

“Phey found the Red Men. living in 
wigwams made of long poles and 
covered with skins. “These wigwams 
were easily taken down and moved, 
and this was done every season. 

In winter the Indians moved into 
sheltered places in forests; in the spring 
they chose fields where corn could be 
planted, and in the autumn they went 
to the hunting grounds. 

The men spent their time in hunt- 


Just then a man came riding by. t 


* he | years old 
from | and a little later she helped to cut the 
the swamp. ‘There is not time for wood and plant the corn. 


ed many lessons that cannot be found 
in books. 

A boy had to know where to look 
for the birds; he had to be familiar 
with their colors and their songs; know 
where and how they build their nests, 
when they flew away to the warm 
South, and when they returned in 
the spring. 

He had to know also the haunts and 
habits of animals, where to find them, 
and how to shoot them. When the 
boy was twelve years old he learned to 
build a canoe of birch bark, and to 


the streams. While the Indian boy 
was watching the birds and animals in 
the forests, and learning to hunt and 


‘fish, his sister stayed at home to help 


her mother, 
When the little girl was only four 
she was taught to carry wood, 


She learned also to cook and sew, 


++ land to keep the wigwam in. order. 


This was not very difficult, asthe floor 
was of earth and was never swept. 
‘There was no dusting to be done, as 
there was no furniture. 

The beds were nothing but skins 
spread on the ground, and the dishes 
were simply wooden or carthen jars. 

‘Corn was the chief vegetable food 
ofthe Indian. The squaw planted 
and harvested it. ‘They ground some 
of it between two stones and made 
hominy. ‘They cooked the corn with 
beans and made succotash, and they 
also popped the kernels, ‘Their name 
for pop-com meant “com that blos- 
soms."" 

The children gathered wild straw- 
berries and blueberries, and the squaw 
dug clams and had clam-bakes, much 
as we do now. 

“The making of maple sugar ts acus- 
tom which we owe to Indians. Every 
spring they had a sugar festival in the 
maple w * 

‘The boys did not fish and hunt all 
of the time, nor did the little girls al- 
ways sew and cook. 

‘The children played many games, 
and they had a few simple toys. The 
babies had rattles and strings of color- 
ed shells, and the girls played with rude 
wooden dolls. 

"The boys made their qwn toys with 
stones and sticks, but they liked best 
their spears and arrows, which they 
used in fishing and hunting, as_ well as 
as in playing at war.—Child Life 


The Children In The Moon 

You have heard of the man in the 
moon. Did you know that there are 
children in the moon? "The people 
who live far away across the sea tell a 
story about these children. Long ago, 
they say, the man inthe moon was 
lonely. Each night when he looked 


, but ifit were a boy, he earth. 


paddle swiftly and silently up and down | 


setthem in the middle of hislight, | 
his friends, the earth-people, | 


_ They are as young and as beautiful 

as they were when they lived on the 
Your grandmother saw them when — 
she was a little girl. Youcan see. 
them now when the big, round moon _ 
is shining. 

When you are old and your hair is 
white, the lad and lassie will still smile 
down upon you from the moon. 

You can see these moon-babies if you 
look when the moon is big and bright. ' 
You will even see the pole across their 
shoulders. The little speck isthe bucket 
swinging to and fro. 

Sometimes they look like little clouds 
‘on the moon’s face. Sometimes they 
will look to you like his kind mouth 
and his eyes. 

Now the moon-man is happy. The 
pretty children will live with him 
always. —Child Life Reader. 


Tne Garden of Eden 


When doyougotosleep? Whenit 
gets dark and night is coming, do you 
not? 

‘And when do you get up? When 
the light comes and it is morning 

Once upon a time there was no day- 
time. It was all night. Do you won- 
der how the people knew when it was 
time to go to bed and when to get up? 

“There were no people on the earth 
to go to bed or to get up. The 
world was a great, dark, dreary place 
with no people, nor animals, nor even 
grass upon it. There was no sun to 
shine by day, nor moon and _ stars by 
night, 

But although there were no people 
living on the earth there was always 
‘one person in heaven. Do you know 
who? God. 

God looked down upon the poor, 
dark earth and said, “‘Let there be 
light."" And there was light. And 
God called the light day, and the dark- 
neas night. And that was the first 
day inthe world. After that God made 
the sun and the moon and_ stars, and 
set them in the sky to give light. 

In the earth there were many tiny 
seeds of all the trees, and bushes, and 
flowers. But they could not spring 
up, becausethe ground was hard and 
dry, for no manhad ever plowed it 
and no rain had ever fallen 

So God caused a soft, gray mist to 
come up from the earth, to water all 
the ground and make it soft, and the 
seeds sent up little shoots, which grew 
tall and green. e 

‘Then God took some dust/of the 
ground and out of it He made'g man. 
He breathed the breath of life into him 
and he, became a living sou! ‘God 
has breathed the breath of lite into 
every one of us, and that is why we 
are living souls. _ 

God wanted this first man to be 
happy. So He planted a garden east- 
ward, in Eden, and there He put 
Adam, the man whom He had made. 
It was avery beautiful garden. There 
were soft green grass and bright flowers 
and a river running through itto water 
itand keep it fresh. Every tree which 
is pleasant to look at and bears good 
fruit was in it. Among them there 


‘in the air, and brought them to Adam 


-was one called the tree of the know~ 
ledge of good and el 

it must have been a lovely place, 
and for a time Adam’ was very happy, 
eating the fruit, and watering and 
ering the flowers. But soon he grew 
lonely; he wanted something alive to 
talk to. a dog, ora kitten, or even a 
little bird. out of the dust of the 
ground God mate animals, every beast 
of the fields and every bird which flies 


to see what he would call them. Let 
us think of all the animals we can; 
then we shall know what names Adam 
gave to them in the Garden of Eden. 
‘The animals must have been fun to 
play with, but shouldn't you have want- 
ed also’ some one who could talk to 
you? You would have longed for a 
boy, or a girl and that was the way 
Adam felt. . There was nota real help- 
meet, or playmate, for him among all 
the animals. God had said, ae not 
vill 


of side, a rib. 
God made a lovely woman and brought 
her to Adam. 

When he woke and saw her standing 
before him he was very glad. his 
is now bone of my bone, and flesh of 
my flesh,”” he said; “‘she shall be call 
“ed woman. He gave her another 
name too, Eve, and they lived together 
very happily in the garden of Eden, 
tending the flowers, caring for the an- 
imals and loving each other as they 
loved their Father God.—Tell me a 
‘True Story. 


The Fox And The Stork 
‘The Fox once asked the Stork to 
, but only gave her some soup 
on a flat dish. Of course, the stork 
could. not eat this with her long beak, 
andthe Fox only laughed at her for try- 
ing. 

But soon after, the Stork invited the 
Fox to dine. She put the dinner on 
the table in a long, narrow jug which 
suited her very well; but the Fox could 
not get even a taste. 

“That made him very angry, but the 
the other animals said it was just what * 
he deserved. —Acsop 

October's Party 

October gave a party; 

‘The leaves by hundreds came, 

The Chestnuts, Oaks and Maples, 

And leaves of every name. 


The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand, 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind the bang. * 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in crimson dressed, 
‘The lovely Misses Maple 

In scarlet looked their best. 


All balanced to their partners 
And gaily fluttered by; 

“The sight was like a rainbow 
New fallen from the sky. 


Then ih the rustic hollow 

Z de-and seek they played, 
“Vhe party closed at sundown 
And everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder; 
‘They flew along the ground, 
And then the party ended 

In hands across, all round. 
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: ° , 
Bade ben, but 


to the poor, and never | 
life. q 


dare say the cattle will find | 
it a good fence on the whole, and will 
like it, though T canna say it is perfect 


cried the man, not secing 
‘do you tell me that you | 
M.Murpiy. | built a fence around my lot with weak 
places and gaps in it? Why, you 4 
might as well have built po fence at 
If there is one opening, ora 
i ¢ where an opening can be made, 
the cattle will be sure to find it, and | 
will be sure to go through. Don't 
you know, man, that a fence must be 
perfect, or it is worthless?” “TL used 
to think so,”’ said the man, “‘but i 
hear you talking so much about aver- 
aging matters with the Lord, it seems 
to me we might try it with the cattle 
If an average fence will not do for 
them, [am afraid an average character 
will not do in the day of judgmest. 


iton School of 
For thy Hard of Hearing 
Individual Lessons and Club 
MARY. wae ‘PEACOCK 


C. A. bain pe 


"The Toronte Lip Reading Club 
gives instruction in 
Lip Read 


a 
ding Deaf and Hard of Hearing Peop!« 
welcomed 


Ended a Family Feud 


She wrapped up three of the pump- |: ago when they were a and 
ies in snowy napkins and placed piel oa Aatet hd chitone 
them in a broad market basket. When | ed to her eyes. his friendly over- 
Bennie Brush and his brother came ‘on Abigail's part was unexpected. 
over to bring in her coal and wood she "Iv’'sa beautiful pie,” said Mrs. 
wont gov thers to deliver the pies for _Dacey huskily. ““I expect your Aunt 
them would be joyfully received at this ; 
holiday time. | m-m-m! It smells good!’” 
L Ct Cot ae 3 sniffed Winnie; then she added rather 
Bennie Brush and his brother came  Wistfully: ““I_ wish we were truly 
whistling down the road with Abigail's | friends with Aunt Abbie. She must 
basket between them. One pie was be very lonesome. And she was al- 
i, "Abigail. for Miss Lucinda Drake, one was for | ways good to us.’ 
eve twaiee Miss Heppy Brewster down at the! Put it inthe pantry,”’ said Mrs. 
ve ie mill, and the third one was for the Dacey sharply, ‘and go down to the 
minister. | store now and get that sugar if you're 
Along came Joe Finney with his going to make candy tonight.”’ 
! Winnie had barely left the house 
“Pm going to shoot quail,” he said before the back door opened to admit 
patronizingly. ‘‘If you kids want to | 4 gust of frosty air and the shawled 


cipe.”” 


come along, you can. | formof Emma Redgate. * 

~ Benny looked at Bobby, and both Stwovas a large, stout woman, and 

looked at Abigail’s basket. ‘The ten she ,ank breathlessly into the Boston 

cents was in Benny's pocket. ‘We rocker and threw back her shawl. 

gotter take these pies around. One's _ Whatever do you think, Win- 

for the minister, and, gosh, [can’t re- nie?”” she panted. 

member what to do with the others!” , Mrs. Dacey looked up sharply 

he said in a scared tone. u ‘ou got a pie, tco?”” she asked. 
“can't either,”’ whimpered Bob- “The land! Yes, I did. So she 

by. ‘‘I want to go with Joe." sent you one! J wonder why she did 


Benny looked at the Dacey house ‘t- , Winnie? 
i hedon’t_know—except to show 


5 S. Nick otreict pes: Me's sorry about the trouble. Did 
‘sed over his freckled face. “‘I re- yousce the pic, Emma? It looked 
member now,” he said hopefully. "s." 


, just ike one of ma’s. 
“They're for her two sisters, Mis’ * | know it.’” murmured the other 
Of course “woman 


““Ittook me right back to old 


Dacey and Mis’ Redgate. 


> seth they are!"" times.”” 
had (alge sik cieeaesae eh es Seal” is I thought they was all mad at each | “If any one had told me then that 
| et acreage, That was all very well. iher,'* protested Bobby. we'd quarrel with Abbie 1 would have 
ry one was satisfied until it was "++ Never you mind!"’ cried Benny. laughed!"" Mrs Dacey lifted out a 


ted to inchide in his will the great red © s+y7ai inut d we'll added it to the pile on the platter. 

| fun andthe land surrounding it, long, too, andi Me Jes intonmuch | "The children pester me most to 
a he Deore neo webeen oF hurry I'll run down to the minis , death about their Aunt Abbie,”” re- 

; ie ee Hen Dacey's hay ter'shouse, andwhen | come back I'l] maked Mrs. Redgate with sudden 

fiel's, and Herman made a business of 


That brave and 


discovered that John Lesterhadneglec- ),. Finney moved impatiently away. | Tuller on the end of a long fork and | 


bring back ten lollipops."’ candor. “Seems 'f they set more store ; thing. Emma's brought some of your 
Nw, Bob,” spat Benny breath- ! ¥ whet she uscd to. do for them than , favorite beach plum jam, and he 


overruns our duc, 
omt rhammes our dircontent, 


ten cents she would give | Abbie made it by mother's old re-| 29, 


Instead ‘treedom’s ann 
ee oon eee 
xencrous liver can 

re oF can warm 


And by these altary wreathed with flow ers, 
Aud again 


flelds with fruity, awake: 


“Thankesclving for tbe ye iden 
Mie earlier ee 


ier and the rain. 
—John Greenteat Whittier: 


mince pies and roasting chestnuts and 

popcorn and apples from the great 

bow! on the sideboard. What would 

her mother have said if she had wit- 

pees the dissension over the red 
im? 


Abigail's head drooped lower and 


lower until it rested on her arm. Slow 
tears forced their way between her 


closed lids. 
A little while afterward two faves 
were pressed against the window that 
looked out on theporch. Then the 
door opened softly and admitted Em- 
ma Redgate and her sister. Each one 
carried something wrapped in a nap- 
kin. : 

Abigail's head Wwas still bent on the 
table. She had not heard them enter. - 
Winnie Dacey h ‘da moment and 
then laid a toil-hardenéd hand on her 
sister's head. 5 

““We—we didn't knock, Abbie; we 
came right in,’ she said confusedly. 

A started up with a little cry. 
She stared at the wo women w.th in- 
credulous eyes. 

Winnie? And you, Em- 


ae 
Yes, Abbie. We came tothank 


you forthe pies and to bring some- 


"sas 


} selling hay and grain.” Jim Redgate lessly,"* you take this here pie up to anvthirg Lcan do now. It's a. sore j plate of cinnamon doughnuts. You 


said that there was no doubt that the big 4; A * Miss Les P 
| tar» should belong, to Enns because Mis Daeg sole st diss (es them gothere or take anything to. cat 
nma had told her father it would saVe nderstand, hey?”” _from her. I say if the parents are not 
5 = the trouble of building anew Son **Yes,’" trembled Bobby. on good terms with her, they can’t be. 
old one having burned tothe groun a ‘© And take the other one to Red- | Tr stands t) reason.”” 
John Lester had ernie, gates.and say the same thing, and if| Mrs. Dacey was silent. 

cry true, Emma!*' ‘That wasall you say anything more, why, you won’t | I can't get over the pie,”” she 
| When it wasdiscovered that Abigail get any lalhpops!"” | said thoughtfully. “* Emma, I feel this 
3 vies that the barn should go ake) .. “All right,”’ said Bobby sullenly as W4Y- If Abigail can forgive the things 
4 homestead the Daceys and he set.forth with a pic in either hand, | “© said to her three years ago and send 
Revcates ceased quarreling with each nite Henny took the minisicr's pie i us one of these pies 1 guess We Cai gO 

other and furnéd their ¢ pirated 4 disappeared inthe direction of the | O¥¢T and thank her—what say?"” 
pro Senne with the inevit- village. Joe Finney polished his gun * | ‘You're right, Winnie, replied 
able a bitterness arose among), eee} and wh’stled softly. ; Emma eagerly. “* Jim always said we 
ae aes eae ‘out of it than we ons t to. 

. : o—do yeu want to go now? 

S Mrs. Dacey rae anbe Recher We { “Wait till this evening after supper. 
ing doughnuts when her oldest daugh- | tin away and come over here. 


them, 
Por th 


| Redgates: 


[Rie aaa ame eee a | about it just yet,” said Mrs. Dacey. 
ject wrapped in a white napkin. H 
“*Mother, what do you think?” she 
cried, ‘‘Aunt ae has sent’ you a 
in pie with her com, H br 
pees She ‘drew: off the napkin and j timate friend. 


window that looked on the ! 
Eaesacioe and dressed herself for cheeks. "The square pie looked so er who wi 


afternoon. 


~ Satria 
ter burst into the room. Winnie Was 90°; want any of the family to know 


“Vhat evening after tea Abigait Les- 
ter sat alone in her sitting room knit- 
ting a pair of bedroom slippers for 
iments! | Heppy Brewster, who was her most in- 


isplayed coothsome pie in its| “The empty kitchen seemed to echo 
and, getting up, she — ; with the footsteps of children as they 
befo nd A dull red suffused. Mrs. Dacey's danced joyously abouta smiling moth- 
‘as preparing Thanksgiving 
much like those her mother nad n idedainties. “There was the smell of 


int with them because I won't let | remember ma always{made cinnamon 


doughnuts for Thanksgiving.”* 
“Yes—yes—I've been thinking of 


tit all, and I'm so lonesome!"* cried 


Abigail, giving ways to tears. 

Somehow. the three sisters found 
their arms arovrd one arother. 

After awhile they drew apart and 
sat down on the long hair-cloth sofa, 
Abigail was in the middie, and Winnie 
and Emma sat on either side with 
their arms around her. : 

“I've been sorry for a lorg time, 
Abbie,’ said Emma thoughtfully, 
“‘and the children have most broken 
their hearts over the trouble, Lut some" 
how that Lester sounk w>.Idn't let 


| me speak first. 


“Same here’ ’said Mrs. Daccy bricf- 
. “The hull is nonsense, girls. 

And, just think two square pumpkin 
pies just healed that quarrel!” 

Abigail lifted her head and stared _ 
from one to the other. “* You men- 
tioned pies whe. you first came in,”” 
she said in a puzzled tone. ““Whatdo 
you mean?’” 

“Didn't you send me a square pie 
this afternoon with your compliments?”” 


demanded Mrs. Decey 
(Continued wo. lat pon + 


and aunts. 
his list for next Christmas. th it i otto E 
This Little Boy had finished a glor- ile ae : found ie floor a 
iouis period of Hallowe’ en preparations. ~ Fe-j ™ 
‘There was nothing he had not cut and lap. Th He| ¥ 
painted and planned that the mind of papoose atretchi 
a five-year-old child could conceive of. 1 
He had nee iia month wy ae Sena The i 
cipation, an en crowned by a f arto | 25;000 miles round, so the 
satisfactory Bane revel, but me- bas is ga hon iene to stand for 35 000 mies ~ That map 
mory was to him only an incentive to s} ‘on the globe is made on,a very small 
further puree joy, not a state where- When scale.” aa ety. 
in to rest awhile. : One thing puzzled us, though,” 
“What's the next holiday, mam- Dick. set 52 ea 
ma?’ asked Little Boy. “What was that?” asked Uncle 
“Thanksgiving, dear,’’ answered Tom. 
mamma rather absently. Memory lin- “*Well, teacher made us fancy there 
gers with mamma, as there is debris were some tiny people, ever so ‘small, 
enough to keep any feast in her mind walking about on that globe, just as we 
for a day or so. oe lasses N walk on the earth,”* said Dick. °“Their 
Re eOn. goodie! How soon is it?’’ feet, of course, were on the globe, and 
“About three weeks.” y 5 figure the! heads in the air. That was casy 
‘Oh, that's a long time! What th , enough at first, but the puzzle came, 
shall we do to get ready?” hen he sent some of them round to 
i ‘Why, we'll make pies. and cook- the under part of the globe, Ofcourse, 
Dare their feet were still on the ‘globe, and 
{What else?’ é i their heads pointed away from it 
Plum pudding and ice cream.”” “Teacher says the people on the 
nd—go on, mamma, please, id other side of the world walk about with 
Nusgand cranberry: patnes we their feet towards our feet, and fhe 
ui ut, mamma, do you mean Ye next Mi posite’ are call- 
‘Thanksgiving is just nothing but eat- day, was barely twenty five-yards in area, not Ae Sete The Gord anti- 
ing?’ came the horrified rejoinder. John reached the store. The jug fifty ashe had estimated. Rats swarm- 42. means that their feet are agaitist 
Isn't it too bad that this holiday that yas filled and he started home again. ed all over its floor. anne? 
meant so much to our forefathers al- jp began to snow as John entered The officer lay gazing upward atthe [suppose the puzzle was how those 
most 300) years ago is now almost “just. the wood. ‘The path was soon cover- SWa¥iNE pendulum, and as he gazed people would walk about there, with- 
nothing but eating?”” ed and poor John took the wrong he fancied the keen axe edge was not our falling off?” asked Uncle Tom. 
‘What could the mother do? She turn, then tried to come back, and so far away from him as it had been —‘*Yes that was a puzzle and 10 
cast around in her mind—a mother’s soon was hopelessly lost. He ranon when first he saw it. Gradually this jy; sakes said Dick. ‘‘Bur teacher 
mind is really more resourceful than a, fast as he could and then stopped fancy merged into horrified certainty. beganto talk ‘about cricket-balls and 
the mind of a mere being who is not and began to cry. A tall man stood ‘The pendulum at every swing Wa stones. Of course wherl We throw a 
a mother —for something with which hefore him. [twas an Indian with a descending nearer and nearer to ‘his jal) up into the’ air, it always falls to 
to glorify Thanksgiving to her child. gun. John said: helpless body. Now he understood the ground. Ourcricketers are playing 
Of course she finally dug up the ~ **Please, | amlost. ‘Take me back the full measure of his torture. He jn Australia now, you know, od 
story of the sufferings and triumphs of home."’ But the Indian took him on Ws, fated to lie there, defenceless, Australia is on the opposite side of the 
the pilgrims. She didn't just read it his shoulder and carried himtoacamp while the steel monster slowly sawed World, Well, when they throw a ull 
out of a book to Linle Boy. Sheword gndto a fire in a tent. “There wasan his body in two! into the air, it falls to the ground, just 
painted that forest and the little log {ndian woman with a papoose there... At once his brain grasped his. only as it would here.” oy 
houses, the pilgrim maidsand menand She Jooked at John and said a few chance for safety. He rubbed some of — . “Everything falls down, and down 
the few queet-looking, hard working Words tothe tall man who had brought the remnants of greasy food from the means toward the earth, up me's 
little children, the great bronzed himin. ‘The Indian grunted and smil- dish upon the leather belt that bound away from it. It is the weight of she 
Indians and the sunlight that glinted eq andthenlifted Johnto his should- him. The hungry swarm of ratsbegan thing. that presses. it down. ‘The 
through the forest-and through the rs, and with him and his jug tramped to gnaw the greased leather. The belt weight of our bodies presses us down * 
hearts of those pioneer folk when they through the snow-drifts back to John's parted under their teeth just as-the towards the earth.”* 
realized that God had so prospered home. He set him down on the pendulum was grazing the victim's ‘‘l see you understand all this,’ said 
their hard work that ‘d there was food doorstep and said: body. He rolled away to safetyandthe Uncle Tom. “Our. antipodes wk 
seats to last them during the coming 5 may squaw and By papoose: Ye penton ree once drawn back by with their feet on ae ua and theit 
es poo elped last summer. ¢ have tha unseen hands. heads up towards the just as “¢ 
When the mother pictured the log giving here,’ and he touched his — p ey eat capes de IP cy, just 
band Tand he wnide bins ind cellarscall: Peame ss Sect) “aiestocared = Wena mieten ane eae 
full of grain, Little Boy said, “Qh, While Stories. : prisoner. The dungeon's area was ho 
I'm so glad! : no longer twenty-five yards. It was I read the newspapers to. see how 
“So were they, son, and so they =} narrowing every minute. ‘The walls God governsthe world, f 
set aside a day for their children’s. The Pit and the Pendulum _ Were contracting, closing in on him | ——John Newton. 
children forever to thank God for all _ A French officer captured by the 


leaving him almost no space between “Thought is troublesome tohim who 
them and the pit. Closer and closer lives without his own ‘approbation. 


the good things that grow.’” Spaniards was taken to Toledo for trial, - 
“is there enough for everybody?’’ and as he was one of Spain’s bitterest they pressed until the officer was on - Jackson. 5 zi “ 
asked Little Boy. _ foes, he was condemned todeath. But the very edge of the abyss. Tt is to live. twice when we enicY 


Sd ii rather told him that al- his judges did not tell him in what Then, as he tottered on the brink, the recollections of our former life 


though there is enouga for everybody manner he was doomed to dic. he heard a confused sound of shotsane t oat 
still everybody doesn’t get enough. ‘The officer, who was ill, faintedin cries. The walls flew back to their Over the stony crag on the brow i 
She told him of all the kind people court. When he cme to himself he former position. A man cashed into every hill hang the tablets of the ages 
who ty to help the *‘left-out ones" was lying, unbound, on a stone floor, the dungeon and seized the prisoner —Anon. ‘ 


they finished, they picked some apples _ 
and brought them to the Boys’ Resi- 
dence and put them in the lockers. banda’ ted to swim - 


* They will pick again this afternoon. ‘i F in the canal forthe firi, time. I had 
: —Harvey Hendenan: until they smelled like perfume. She | pever swum there before but I ote 


held her hands ‘fc A 7 
= [est July. my mother) brothers up nen for the others to| swam in the lake. I was a little afraid 


admire. They were very soft, fra- veatit 
and I went to Tashmoo Park. On grant and white for she washed them pean in Been ce Bs iis 
y ic 


re and Miss ‘Ried got some July the twentieth in vi i 
wersforher. Shesaidtothem at seven-thirty o'clock ae ee Lee eae ee Bropk:to serra. trad x good ume: 
any ides host We waitedtillnine hands. oF pan caraaesneen Mos ated me. 
o'clock forit. Wegotonthe boat and _ The fourth girl did not show her | jj pee RL eet LS 
the O.S.D. She was my mother bought four tickets for us hands to the others because they were Bde: dole Lr us I would. ‘We rode 
Deannard and she gave them to the agent. He not soft and white. She hid them in basta an nthe canal. I rowed the 
told iE ts gave Bek back four stubs. We met her lap. pelea chp bat Menor 
© see her. n ig some friends on the boat. My gi An old wom: cov y ey eu une e: 
betternow. Shewillstayin thehospi- friends stayed with me. Bee street and aoe cue done a very much, After tharmy Uncle W ash 
talfora while. She will go back to and watched the people dancingon She wanted to see their hands so the raid ne that he saw a little girl at the 
school again.—Audrey. L. Pittaway. the boat. At eleven o'clock we saw first, second and third showed them to ihe S ae heard somebody, say thar 
North Bay Old Home week began men driving a motor-boat. The man her but the fourth did not. They ah Sei rom Bellevile: eae eeatay 
on Sunday, August 2nd, Special services who was driving the boat was very asked her which had the most beauti- | ,y. re Toe ‘1 ut he told me that she 
aa A i hurehes, clever, Many people waved their fulhands but she only shook her head. faa pone Fase e gi ren Cee 
Civic Day, August the third, was a caps at them. We were glad when | Then the old woman asked the | , haba 2 a etl her. Iwen 
holiday for people in North Bay. From were reached ‘Tashmoo Park because fourth girl to show her hands. They each Tahal int and hen fasnity 
Toronto, Sudbury, Cochrane, Hailey- we were tired of staying on the boat. were clean, but hard and rough be- | next rama haat 
bury, Hamilton, Goderich, Timmins, My mother Wanted me to geta table cause she helped her mother clean the | pummer. <ariclen MoJo McNih 
Cobalt and other places people went for her so I did. She was very glad house, nurse the baby and mend the} _ I would like to tell you about my 
to North Bay for Old Home Week.- '0 havea table because she did not clothes. ‘The old woman gave her a sister Laura's wedding and trousseau 
1 went to my. home, After a while like to eat on the ground. We had beautiful ring and said that her hands | tea. 5 
Avpubts uncle came fiom Cochraneto our dinner there. After dinner we were the most beautiful because they! On Wednesday, Sept 2nd, my 
North Bay. I went to see his uncle went into a house and saw the merry- had been the most helpful. sister Laura invited her many friends 
at his home. His uncle pretended to go-round. ‘The people sat on the —Viola Johnston. | to come to our place for her trousseau 
walk on-stilts but I think the people horses and after the man took their | —This is my first local this season. ‘tea in the afternoon and evening. 
thought that he was drunk. He tried tickets, they went around. My » 0- | am going to tell you a story of King | There were many beautiful things at 
to walk on stilts, I knew that he was ther bought some tickets for mybrother Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. | our place which many people present- 
only pretending to drink. He saw my and me. We sat on the horses’ back Cophetua was a young king and had a, ed heron her marriage. I received 
auto and sat on its bumper, People and they went around. My friends wonderful palace. He ate from gold ; the quests at the door. Mother and 
thought that he would be killed but he. took some pictures of us there. We and silver dishes and slept on a bed of MY sister Laura received in the draw- 
ran very quickly. The people laughed went t0 the tent and saw many Indians solid irory. He was a good king and ing room. ‘There were over one hund- 
at him: there. They were very cleverbecause was kind to the people. He was not red guests present duri y 
New Ontario Day, August the fifth, they made many things. My mother married and the people wished him to Stak poured ‘ea up: 
was on Wednesday. A great many bought somethings from them. They. get a wife so they were searching eve- Howell, assisted by Doris Lane, serv- 
people walked or marched on the cost much money. We went to the rywhere to get a pretty princess for ed thesame. The people all said that my 
street, ‘The people liked to visit North dancing pavilion and saw some small the young king's wife but they could ste? Laura was a most fortunate bride- | 


Bay. North Bay was a town but now girls and boys dancing. ‘They were not find one that they liked. Some , elect. 
it is a new born city.in Ontario. In clever. We went out to the tents were very ugly and some were cross; One evening many people came to 
North Bay there are about 15,000 peo- again because my mother wanted me to and high-tempered. “The young king our place because the bridesmaids held 
ple. North Bay people guess that Write some post-cards to Miss Van Al- did not like to marry a lady who was ! @.miscellancous shower and we had a 
there be 25,000 people in a few years. Jen, Mr. Blanchard and Mr. Thornton. bad tempered. He wanted to marry, leasant evening. ‘Then on Tues- 
North Bay has no street cars but it has We went to our table and had sup- a beautiful and kind-hearted lady but gz the Epworth league of the 
many taxisand automobiles. North her. We heard theboat whistle so we he could not find one. He said to his | Nic idist church heid a kitchen show- 
Bay is a beautiful city. went on the boat and went home. wise men, “1 shall never marry until [| er in honor of the bride. 
—Abraham Jebran Hanna. We were very tired but we enjoyed finda young and very beautiful and | The wedding took place in the ‘ | 
i 
| 
H 
{ 


Two weeks ago last Saturday after: our trip to ‘Tashmoo Park.—Evelyn very good girl.’” | Baptist church on Sept 12th. Irwas at 
One day the king ‘and his noble |3.p-m. When we arrived, the churcit 

nd rode | was crowded with people. “The church 

very beautifully decorated with ar- 
5 of evergreen and autumn flow: 


noon Montreal played a rugby game Maitre. ‘ es r 
against Kingston at Montreal. Kings- —On Saturday, October the thirty- friends mounted their hot 
ton beat them by the score of 13 to 5. first, the boys will go to the barn. Mr. through the woods. They intended , 
Last Saturday afternoon Queen's Mott will give them some pumpkins. 1 hunt an‘mals. After a while they 


(Kingston) and. Varsity» (Toronto) ‘The boys will bring them to the saw an ald blind man with his beautiful The bride, who v 
daughter. ‘They were beggars but the | father, wore a charming gown of white 


played rugby in Kingston. Queen's Boys’ Residence. “Then they will cut | 4 it ¢ t 
won bythe score of 8 to 5. Last off the top of the pumpkin and will girl was very lovely and kind. When georgette ith seed pearls and her veil 
Monday Washington played baseballa- scoop out the seeds. There are the king saw her, he fell in love with of bridal net was edged with seed pearls 
yainst Pittsburg. F score was6to3. many seeds in a pumpkin. The boys her. He said to the young girl | and caught up with orange blossoms 
in favor of Pittsburg. Pittsburg and will cut wo eyes, a nos, ‘two ears and | ‘What is your name? ° She smiled and she wore the gift of the groom, a 
Washington played another game. a large mouth in it. ‘Then they will | very sweetly and siid, “My name is geld wrist watch, Emma How- 
eaeeeee van 3 to 2 infavarof Pitts- say to Miss Ford, “Have you Nay | Penelophon,”” ‘The king asked her ell acted. a maid of honor. ‘Two 
burg. Washington won three games candles and matches?’ ‘They will | many questions and she told him such bridesmaids wore powder blue dresses 
and Pittsburg won four games. El light the candles and put them into the ; truthful and beautiful answers shat with black velvet hats and the other 
wood, Abraham, Frank, George. Mr. pumpkins. They willbe called jack- | herself and hes father that the king was two bridesmaids wore yel’ow georgette { 
Lally and 1 were hoping that Wash- o-lanterns. Perhaps some of the boys | much pleased. Then the king told ‘with picture hats. The flower girl, | 
ington would win. _ Harvey and Bruce and girls will goto the assembly hall. | her that he was looking fora wife and Marie Howell, carried.a basket of reses | 
thought that Pittsburg would win. ‘They may have a party that night. | he wanted her to. marry him. The with baby’s breath. The groom was | 
On Thursday, October the fifteenth, We shall have a good time, We | young girl smiled sweetly and said, atterded by my brother, Aville Duck- { 
Pittsburg won the game by the Score ‘wonder who will give things tous. | “Yes, [will marry you, but you must ery and Messrs. Cecil Howell, Fred 
of 9to 7. Pittsburg have the baseball We shall enjoy having a_ party. | take my fathertoo. The girl did_not Salmon and Kenneth Archer were 
championship of the world for 1925. We think thar the boys and girls will | know that he was the king. Then ushers. ae 
‘They. are called the Pirates.—Alonzo_ be tired after the party. » | the king took the girl and her father‘o Our relatives came to our place to 
Wood. —Frank Radmore. | his palace. The people were all sur-> the wedding feat and we hada good 5 
On October the third the carpenter MR. Srewart’'s CLass see | rised to see that the king had got his. time there. My sister Laura and her / 

boys did not work in the shop. * Mr. —For my first local this, season, 1 beautiful princess and they shouted husband wenr away to Buffalo, Detroit 

After a while the princess and Sarnia onahoneymoontrip. They 


H Wind at th: i write about “Beautiful with joy. i : 
phic arn ae Up oaieae ates Hands.” Bees 3 was married to King Cophetua. They aie very happy. —Freida Ducker. 


iven away b: 
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A Word to‘Some Parents 

This is a copy of an official notice 
received this week from Toronto 
Dead Letter Office: 
portion of wrapper was removed 
from a packet addressed to you con- 
taining fruit which was so badly dam- 
aged ‘when received at the office that 
it had to be destroyed. Parcel was not 
properly packed for mailing.” This 
parcel was addressed to one of our 
pupils in care of the Superintendent. 
This is by no means an exceptional 
experience, as very often parcels 
containing fruit come to us ina con- 
dition that can be described simply as 
‘* a mess.’’ It is foolish to send such 
things as grapes, bananas, etc., by mail 
or express, as they are almost sure to 
be partly or entirely spoiled when they 
arrive here. If parents wish their 
children to have these treats,they should 
send money with a request that it be 
expended here for this purpose. 


‘There is another matter to which we 
wish to call attention. “Atthe close of 
the session, the parents of each pupil 
receive from the Superintendent a 
Health Report, which states the condi- 
tion of the child's general health, and 
givés’ particulars regardiig its eyes, 
throat, etc, and tells parents what 
should be done for the child while at 
home, such as having decayed teeth 
filled or extracted, diseased. tonsils 
removed, etc. Attached to this is a 
blank form which parents are asked, 
and expected, to fill in and send back 
when the child returns to school, gi 
ing us needed information rei 
its general health while at home, as to 
whether it had any contagious disease 
during the vacation, and whether or 
not the things had been done which 
they were requested to have attended 
to. 

It seem incredible, but it is a fact, 
that this year the parents of 97 of our 
pupils did sot fill in and send back these 
Health Reports. As a result the Su- 
perintendent had to write 97 letters to 
these parents, enclosing 97 duplicate 
Health Report sheets and insisting that 
these be filled in and returned at once. 
It surely excusible that the Su- 
perintendent and his secretary should 
have to waste all this time, to say no- 


thing of postage, stationery, and the re- ° 


printing of the forms, in such needless 
work as this. These reports are devised 
i 
sician and nurse spend many weary 
hours making careful examination of 
the pupils and filling in this end of the 
reports. We are not compelled to do all 
this—we do it voluntarily for the sake 
ofthe pupils’ health. Surely the pupils 
parent: should be sufficiently interested 
to do the ttle that is requested of them 
in order to safeguard their children’s 
health. 


In the report we sent out, the con- 
dition of the child’s teeth is given, and 
if any teeth need to be extracted, the 
parents are asked to have this done 
while the child is at home, Yet we 
have to record the almost incredible 


the benefit of the pupils. The phy- | 


““The enclosed | Slothes. 


have to do if all parents were as 
thoughtless and negligent as some 
—which fortunately they are not. 


‘We regret to have to say these things, f 


but do so in the best interests of our 
pupils. We repeat that we are glad to 
do all we can forthe children placed 
in our charge, but parents must assume 
their share‘of the responsibility. To 
care for and educate these nearly 300 
children is a task that requires the ex- 
ercise of every energy of body and 
mind, and if we have to use part of 
this in doing things that the parents 
can and should do, we have thatmuch 
less time and energy to devote to the * 
education and training of the pupils, 
We are glad to say that the; great 
majority of parents cooperate with us;, 
to the fullest possible extent, and 
heanily appreciate what we are\-doing’"’ 
for their children. The others may’ 
be simply thoughtless, but we have a 
right to imilar coop=ration 
from all. This is theirboundeh duty. 
Appreciation we like to have, but this, 
to be of value, must be the voluntary 
tribute from the hearts of those who 
are genuinely interested in all that 
promotes the highest interests and wel- 
fare and happiness of their children. 
So these remarks apply only to those to 
whom they apply. 


The Good Versus the Best 

In the last issue of “The Canadian 
there appeared the following aphorism 
tby an unknown author: “‘Do not let 
the good things of life rob you of the 
best things."’ It is a fruitful thought. 
When the choice is between the 
good andthe bad, with most people 
there is no hesitation. But how many 
distinguish between the good and best, 
| between the things that are harmless 

and the things that are helpful? 


| 


The aphorism has an application to 
our school work. At the best, most 
of our pupils can get only avery limit- 
ed education and a limited amount of 
knowledge. We teachers are apt to 
think that if we are giving the pupils 
any kind of information, we are doing 
good work. This is true, but perhaps 
not the best work. Sometimes we fint 
pupils who know quite a lot of things 
that are not of much value or use to 
them and that intelligent adults do not 
know; yet are ignorant of hundreds of 
things that they should know about— 
matters relating to every day affairs, 
things that are of vital interest and 
importance. We have known pupils 
who could name and distinguish be- 


sessing not one other praiseworthy 
quality. 
out of ten of the books of fiction pub- 
lished évery year—and of a consider- 
able number that are not fiction. 
These books give no reliable infor- 
mation, provide no mental pabulum, 
possess no literary merit, develop not 
one mental or moral or: spiritual faculty. 
‘As well might one seck bodily nour- 
ishment by sucking his thumb, If 
eighty per cent. of the books written 
in the last twenty-five years were an- 
nihilated, the world would be very 
much better in every respect. Let us 
see to it that in our reading we do not 
let that which is merely harmless or 
even good, rob us of the best. 

‘The same is true of the companions 
we chum with, of the friends we cher- 
ish, of the habits we cultivate, of the 
pastimes we indulge in, of the way in 
which we spend our leisure hours—of 
every activity of life. In all things it 
is better to choose the good rather 
that the bad. But even so, “Do not 
let the good things of life rob you of 
the best things. ’” 


Robert, a Deaf Boy 
The writer has just finished reading 
the new book written, and recently 
published by J. W. Jones, Superinten- 
dent of the Ohio School, and entitled 
“‘The Education of Robert, a Deaf 
Boy,’’ or “‘Out of Darkness into 
Light.”” The book is unique and 
impressive 
exceedingly 
reading. To sum up at the begi 
ning, it is “‘Just like Jones.’ It pur- 
ports to give the life-history of Robert 
from his birth to mature manhood, 
and is quite apparently true to 


‘This is true of at least. nine }j 


| 
| 


life, of improvement. | No man is 
through perhaps somewhat idealized. | save the Habit Man. 


if wonderful 
pene 


ring 8 inch. | 
many others | 
What 


‘Don't Be a Habit Man 
The following pithy article applies 


to us teachers as well as to other pco- 
ple. Perhaps it is more applicable to | 
us than to most others, for it is the eas- 
thing’ in the wotld for a teacher to 
get into a rut and stay there, teaching ex- 
actly the same things in exactly the 
same, way:day after day, year after | 
year, till the dreary end comes. 
teaching means mental stagnat 

both teacher and pu WwW 

yman or woman, in this. orin any other 
|avocation, reaches this stage, the days 
of.his or her usefulness are drawing to 


lose. . 

“Do: you know what a Habit Man 
is?) He is aman who does a thing to- 
day because he did the’ same thing 
yesterday. Repeating is easier than 
thinking—so Mr. Habit-repeats. His 
name is legion. We find him «very- 
where, ‘There he is now—that book- 
keeper. He has been’ -holdiny the , 
same job for the lastten years. He 
has been putting the same figures in | 
the same books allthat time. His 
horizon ends at the'top of the page: 
‘That is the reason the other fellow | 
who is five years his junior ani has | 
been with the firm onlytwo years 8 
now secretary at twice the bookk«ep- 
ers’ pay. ‘The younger man thought. 
He found better ways of doing things. | 
He became worth more to the firm | 
and they paid him more. ‘Justa simple | 
commercial transaction, that’s all. 

A habit man is a machine. A m* 
chine, vou know, does not improve 
with age. It usually wears out. 50 
does the Habit Man. 

Repetition is rust. Doingthe same | 


conception, and makes | way day after day wears a rut @ 
cresting and instructive | finally penetrates down to the very 


depths of stagnation. i 
Cudgel that brain of yours or it 
surely lapse into a lifetime sleep. i] 
Think! Dig! Make every day a day | 
doomed 
And no chains 


It shows the possibilities of a deaf boy | of habit can bind tight enough to hold 


of good ability, blessed with intelligent the man who would break 
n and devoted parents, and educated in _red-blooded thinking. effort. 
tween carnivorous and gramnivarous such a school as Mr. Jones presides © 


‘them by 


Don't be a Habit Man.’* 


Albert Schwager 


‘in her arms anda boy of | 


her. They had come twenty miles poi 


rom their home in the’ heart of the 


[been weeping. 


ies 


development, just as the friction 
which the train encounters on 
the track isessential to its locomo- 
tion. —Success. 


Wonder of the ‘Mayas 


About 2000 years ago, while the 
peoples of north-western Europe were 
living in a state of utmost barbarism, 
there was slowly flowering in the new 


‘a mile farther down the river, but mean- 


‘of a rabid dog that had bitten his son. 
‘The boy had been in the road. with his 
younger sister, and the dog had bitten 

im tw: The creature was killed 


while a cow-and several other ani- 
mals that it had bitten before it had at- 
tacked the boy had shown unmistakable 
eprom of rabies. 


in’ they say there hain’t no 


world the most brilliant civilization of .cure!”’ lamented the woman. 
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ancient America—namely, the M: 
of southern Mexico and northern 


Guatemala. From a cultural point of the telephone to thenearest telegraph 
view the Maya were the Greeks of: 


the new world. 

In many spheres of human activity 
these Maya excelled, almost beyond 
believing, in architecture, sculpture, 
and painting; in ceramics, stone, fea- 
ther mosaics, and the lapidary art; in 
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Practically all the first rate players on 
our soft ball team’ and ‘hockey team 
have graduated and this'will leave us 
out of Senior hockey this winter and 
leaves us out of taking-part in riigby as 
we have not got the necessary material 
now, , ty 


Why They Are. Side-Tracked 

‘They waited around for ‘lick ‘and 
legacies that never came. 

‘They:longed for victory, bur shrank 
from the fight. n 

‘They were too slow; opportunities 
would not waitfor them 

‘Vhey could not discriminate between 
important and unimportant ‘things, 
essentials and nonessent h 

Mter «a few disappointments: and 
failures they lay flat, ‘and made no 

___effort to rebound from their fall. 

hey worked) at haphazard, building 
up with one hand, only to tear down 

__ With the other. : 

(heir ambition was negatived by nurs~ 
ing visions of impossible goals and 
working along lines for'which they 

__ Were not adapted. 

UVhey thouglit the world owed them a! 
living without any undue exertion on } 

__ their part. : 

hey were always just going to do 
something but they never managed | 

__ to get anything done. 

Uhey tad intermittent attacks of en- 
thusiasm when they longed to do 
great things, but they never could 

, decide what to do. 

hey saw where they could improve 
themselves:in the future, but ‘never 

___saw an opportunity in the present. 

Vhey lost some of their best chances | 
because they could not bring them- 
selves to'get up early in the morn- 
ing, oF to get out in a storm, or in 
cold weather. | 


astronomy, history, and chronol 
In this last mentioned held their 
it may be claimed that no people of 
the old world at that time—2000 years 
ago—had worked out a system of 
chronology anywhere approaching that 
of the Maya, not only in accuracy of 
the results, but also in simplicity of 
use. i" 

This spectacular progress of the 
Maya was accomplished without man's 
two. greatest aids to civilization in the 


“old world—namely, beasts of burden 


and tools of metal. When it is con- 
sidered that they had no beasts of bur- 
den, no horses, asses, oxen, camels, 
or elephants to carry for them, nor, 


tools of iron, bronzé, copper, or tin Ht 


to cut and hew and carve with it may, 


be ventured that, judged by what i 
they had, they achieved more than any 
‘other people the world has ever known. 


—Mentor. 


Thanksgiving 

We give thanks— 

For the education we call life, which 
in many ways aad by methods plan- 
ned beyond our wisdom leads us to 
purity, freedom and power. 

For the defeats of ambition and_ plans 
which, if realized, would wreck the 
highest possibilities of our natures. 

For the pressure of work and respon- 
sibilities which holds us in our places 
and steadies us under the allurements 
of ease and luxury. 

For the trials which deepen our affe 
tion and enlarge our sympathie 

For the sweetness and happiness of 
love, the inspiration of duty, the joy 
of self-denial and service. 

For the privilege of forgetting ourselves. 
in devotion and loyalty to others. 

For the sense of the manifold sorro 


‘of humanity which breeds in us in- | 


finite compassion and gives) us the 
power of sympathy. f 

For a divine love which seeks, not our 
‘comfort, but dur growth; and spares 
us no trial if only it can bring out the 
best in us. ; 

For the calls to work and danger that 
constantly awaken us out af sleep 
‘and summon us to those perilous and 
arduous tasks which make us men. 

For the joy of loving God and “the 
peace of trust in him. ‘ 

For faith in immortality and the glory 
of the heavenly vision. 


attainments were so remarkable that [0° 


_ But even while they talked the doc- 
tor had been dictating a dispatch over 


office. Now he caught the woman 
by the shoulderand above her hysterical 
jamentations shouted to her, “here is 
acure, a preventative!’’ 

The wild glint left her set eyes, and 
she broke intoa fervent, ‘‘Hallelujah, 
praise the Lord!”* 

‘Two days later tubes containing the 
Pasteur treatment arrived, and the doc- 
began graduated injections at once. 
The dead dog's brain when examined 
under the miscroscope disclosed a true 
hydrophobic condition, but, though the 
animals that the dog had bitten died, 
the boy was saved, and the possible 

danger period had long since passed. 
; 0° "With all thy getting get under- 
standing,” is the Scripture that has gov- 
cerned my life,’ ‘said the doctor. “When 
fwas a boy an ill-trained physician 
caused mejmach suffering because he 
did not understand. 1 still limp as a 
I made acoven- 


wi 


m 


yet the clinical facts and* learn the 
technique of the Pasteur treatment for 
rabies, ‘This is the first time I have 
needed that knowledge. Yes, get un- 
* dersanding, know your trade well,then 
devote your wisdom to your fellow: 

s: —Youth’s Companioi 


: Why ‘‘He’s a Brick” 
When a boy does something that is 
particularly good or noble his comrades 
say e's a brick!" For to call a fel- 
low ‘a brick” is as high acomplimen:t 
‘one boy can pay another. If we 
stop to think about it, though, it seems 
rather strange that a brick should be 
chosen‘as a standard for measuring the 

‘worth of a boy. 

| thing very wonderful or fine about a 
‘brick. But, like a great many other 
zs that do not appear to have much 
c, we shall find, by looking up. the 


out with a very sensible meaning. In 
order to get at its beginning, we have 
‘ogo back into ancient history for a 
| distance of nine hundred years before 
' Christ—all the way back to the time ot 
| Lycurgus, the Spartan ruler. Plutarch 
{tells us that Lycurgus had a great many 
/ wise and curious notions as to how 
people should live and how the affairs 
of the’ country should be managed. 
One of his ideas was that there was no 
‘necessity for building a wall about a 
‘town ifthe soldiers were properly train- 
cd to protect the place. On one oc- 
casion an ambassador from a neighbor- 


There is surely no- « 


origin of this expression, that it started / 


has now. 
eeeratacactenapand ay 


Interesting Facts 
: ‘The American people are consum- 
ing only one-third to one-half the a- 
mount of meat used.75 years ago, in 
proportion to the population. 

India and America ale sated as 
Great Britain’s best customers. 

Canada, which has one motorcar for 
every 14 persons, is now second only 
to the United States in ownership per 
head of population. 

The whole length of the navigation 
at Suez is about 88 miles. Of this 
distance, 66 miles are actual canal, 
formed by cuttings, 14 miles are made 
by dredging through the lakes on the 
isthmus, and 8 miles required no work, 
the natural depth being equal to that 
of the canal. The Panama canal is 
alittle more than 50 statute miles in 
length including the dredged portions 
extending to deep water at either en- 
trance. 

Birds can hear sounds thatare totally 
inaudible to the human ear. During 
the World War Dr. Charles David- 
son, a faméus seismologist, says tame 
pheasants in ‘England were much a- 
Jarmed Without apparent cause. Their 
alarm, at one time, he finds, coincid- 
ed with the naval battle of Dogger 
Bank; at.other times with air raids, and 
at others with the various battles in 
Flanders. » He asserts that birds can 
hear for distances much more than one 
hundred miles. But there is nothing 
particularly pew in his statement that 
hirds can hear sounds that humans can- 
not 

For example, naturalists long ago 
decided that the robin located the fish- 
worm in the ground by an acute sense 
of hearing, and went after it. But if 
birds can hear soundsat great distances, 
it must be remembered, too, that they 
can see, for distances much further 
than humans. The sight of birds is 
more than one hundred times as keen 
as human sight. It is said that buz- 
zards. and cagles — flying at a great 
height, can see objects on the ground 
that a person with a good telescope 
ot easily discern. 

Nature has provided them with 
ute sen: of hearing and sight, just 
the same’ has endowed them with 

* weather’ sense and an additional 
sense of direction. | Who knows? 
Perhaps the primeval ‘man had the 
« highly-developed senses of hear- 
ind sight now possessed by the 
birds. Marion Star. 


Reversing the Procedure 

‘Ata Christmas dinner in Washing- 
ton a well-known professor was called 
upon to. speak. Introducing him the 
hest said to the guest; 
**You have been giving your atten- 
ion so far to a-turkey stuffed with 
we, You arenow goingto give your 
attention to a sage stuffed with tur- 
pepe Se 

“The man who does not need to re- 
form his habits has not lived on this 
earth more than afew days.” 

Luxury tends. to selfishness and 
coarseness, andthe swamping of the 
higher manhood. —Malcolm J. Mc 
Leod. 

Sin has no depth to which there is 
not a depth of mercy in God to cor- 
respond. Gordon Hall. 
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that the acorns are cups and saucers. 
Pigs and squirrels like to eat acorns. 
In the autumn the oak leaves become 
brown. 


AFall Song 
Golden and red trees ci 
Nod to the soft breeze, 
As it whispers, “‘Winter is near;”" 
And the brown nuts fall 
At the wind’s loud call, 
For this is the end of the year. 
Now the days grow cold, . 
And the year grows old, 
And the meadows are brown and sere; 
Brave robin red-breast 
Has gone from his nest, 
For this is the fall of the year. 

—Normal Instructor. 


Topics from Grace 11. 
We went for a walk to the orchard 


‘thismorning. Wesaw many pigeons. 


They flew away. Wesaw thegarden. 
We saw many vegetables. We got 
some apples. We saw a dead hen. 
We saw a black kitten. Ig, followed 
us. We had a good time.—Glen 
Harrison, 


Miss Nurse bought three narcissus 
bulbs down town last Saturday. She 
brought them to school this morning. 
She put some stones and water into a 
bowl. She put the bulbs on the stones. 
After a while we shall have some 
pretty narciss' ‘Goldie Macnab. 


Old Witch 


Old witch, | wonder where you hide,_ 
All through the year till time to ride, 
Your broomstick steed on Hallowe'en, 

And with the goblins you are seen! 


Perhaps you live behind the sky, 

And see the fairies sailing by 

In moonbeam boats, steered through the 
air 

By pilot clouds, no one knows where. 

On Hallowe'en they say it’s tue 

That fairies always follow you. 

And so you laugh and are most kind, 

'To every little child you find. 


‘That's why,dear Witch, if youask me 
To tide with you, that you shall see, 
How fast 1’ll come—oh, please, will 
you, 
‘Take me to ride a broomstick, too? 
—Emilie Blackmore Stapp. 
——— 
Thanksgiving Time 
When all the leaves are off the boughs, 
And nuts and apples gathered in, 
And cornstalks waiting for the cows, 
And pumpkins safe in barn and bin; 


Then mother says: “My  chi'dren 


dear, 
‘The fields are brown and autumn 
flies; 
‘Thanksgiving Day is very near, 


And we must_ make Thanksgiving 
pies!’’—""The Churchman.”” 


A Walk tothe Garden 

One day we went tothe garden. 
We saw pumpkins, beets, ears of corn, 
parsnips, carrots, rhubarb, onions, 
turnips, beans, tomatoes, cabbages, 
potatoes and cauliflowers. We brought 
a carrot, a citron, a parsnip, a beet, an 
onion, an ear of corn, two cucumbers 
and a ripe tomato to school. Carrots, 
beets, parsnips, onions, turnips and 


potatoes grow inthe ground. Toma- - 


toes, cucumbers, cabbages, beans, 
corn, citron, pumpkins, rhubarb and 
ifowers grow on thetop of the 
ground. We saw some raspberry bush- 
es, strawberry vines, black and red. 
currant bushes, and gooseberry bushes. 
Then we went tothe orchard. We 
found pears,and apples. We liked to 


them. 

After a while some menwill pick 
theapples and vegetables. “They will 
put them into the cellar. We shall’ 
eat them inthe winter.—Bruce Scott. 
Grape Ill. 


Horsechestnuts 

Horsechestnuts, horsechestnut leaves 
and burrs grow on horsechestnut trees. 
The leaves are large and grow in sixes 
andseven. They fall off the trees in au- 
tumn. The horsechestnuts are brown, 
smooth and hard. 

‘They are white in the inside. They 
are not good to eat because they are 
bitter. They grow in burrs. The 
burrs are brown and rough. ‘They open 
and the chestnuts fall out. Boys and 
girls like to play with chestnuts. 
—James Matthews. Grade IIL 

Turkey Time 
Thanksgiving Day will soon be here; 
It comes around but once a year- 

If I could only have my way, 
We'd have Thanksgiving every day! 


I am round, smooth and shiny. 1 
am brown too. 1 grow in a burr on 
atree. The burr ismy house. My 
house keeps me warm. 

What is my name? 


Jennie’s Hallowe'en Suit 

One of Jennie Jones’ friends invited 
herto a Hallowe'en party. Jennie 
showed the invitat‘on to her mother. 

“© May I go, mother?’” she said. 

“Yes, dear,”’ said Mrs. Jones. 
“and 1 will Help you make a pretty 
Hallowe'en suit—a fairy suit, or a 
witch suit, or—.”” 

Oh, mother,”’ cried Jennie, “‘Let 
me make a paper doll, Please!"” 

“SAL right,” said Mrs. Jones. She 


-Little Miss Chestnut lived in a burr, 
Padded and lined with the softest of 


fur, 7 s 
Jack ree cut it open with his silver 


ife 
And ees heroutatthe risk of her 
life. : 


Hallowe'en Fun 


1 know that I'll have lots of fun; 
I'm going out to-night — 

To scare the next-door neighbors 
With my jack-o’ lantern bright. 


Ill rap upon the window-pane, 
Then hold this face in view. 
And make a scary spooky noise— 
1 know just what they’ II do. 


And then when they begin to scream 
As frightened as can be, 
1 ll walk right in and say to them, 
“Why, folks's it's only me!?’ 
—G. V. R. Wolf. 


The Lazy Little Squirrel 

Once two baby squirrels lived with 
their mother and father in the woods. 
In the fall when the nuts were ripe the 
father and mother squirrels were very 
busy gathering enough for the winter. 
Once little squirrel helped a great deal. 
He ranalong the ground and picked up 
nuts until his cheeks could hold no 
more; then he would hide them in 
ahollowtree. The other little squirrel 
laughed when his mother told him that 
the snow would cover the nuts in a 
little while and they would not be able 
togather any more. He was such a 
little squirrel that he had never seen 
snow so he played and hada good time 
while the others worked. One morning 
the squirrels got up and saw the ground 
covered with something white. Their 
mother told them that it was snow, 
and gave them some of the nuts 
they had gathered for breakfast. The 
lazy squirrel felt very much ashamed 
for he had not helped gather them. 
All through the winter he felt badly to 
think that he had played all the time. 
Next fall he was as busy as the rest 
when the time came to gather nuts. 


Apple-Seed Johnny 


Many years ago there were not as 
many people living in the country as 


there are now. -Most of the white 


people lived in the eastern part of the 
country, very few people lived in the 
western part. 

‘There was an old man who lived in 
the eastern part of the country then. 


is called *‘scouring 
‘Next the woolis run through | 
great rollers to press out the water. | 
It is then carded into long soft ropes 
and these ropes are spun or twisted 
into yarn. The dyers dye it with” 
beautiful colors, after which the spun - 
yarn is wound upon bobbins and placed 
ina loom, The Jong threads are” 
called the warp, and the threads that” 
cross the warp are called the wool, 
‘These threads. are then woven into” 
cloth. ea 
‘Language Stories for Grade4 | 
Daisy's Baby Brother 


Daisy had a baby brother. His name 
was Charlie. Daisy and Charlie loved | 
cach other dearly. 

One day, Daisy took him to the J 
park. Charlie liked to play in the - 
sand. After a while, Daisy wentto 
get a drink of water. She stayed « long 
time. f 

When she came back, she could not 
find Charlie, She looked and looked 
for him. Then she began to cry. She 
told a policeman that she could not 
find her brother. After a while she _ 
went home and Charlie was there. 


Ida’s 


to wear them. j 
One day Ida put it into her doll | 
carriage and pushed it up and dowo 
the street. A dog came «long 
and the kitten jumped out of the caf- 
tiage and rainup a tree. { 

Ida got a stick and'chased the dog 
away. Then the kitten came dow? 
| 


A mother robin had three baby "0 
bins in her nest. Sh= was very proud ‘| 
of them. i i 
One morning, she flew down int 
‘Tom's yard to look for worms. “Tom 
took his gun and shot her. 

The baby robins waited and waited 
for their mother, but she did not come. 
They cried because they were ‘¢! 
hungry. In a few days, all of the baby 
birds died. : 


iver at the 
a eaid ecatineee 


—Child Life Readers. 


Evening Hymn 
The hours of day are over, 
‘The evening calls us home; 


; Once more to Thee. O Father, 


and. thought. | With thankful heart’ we come. 


‘thought, 
edat the stranger and 


an 
everything that T 


For life and health, and shelter 
From harm throughout the day, 


‘The kindness of our teachers, 


bed. : ‘ 
He touched a chair. It turned to 


gold. 3 
He touched the bed and the table, 
and they were changed to solid; shining 


gold. et : 

He dressed himself, and all his 
clothes were gold.. 

Then King Midas went into his 
garden. ~*'Now,’? he thought, “I can 
vee most beautiful garden'in the 
world.”’ 4 

So he touched. all the leaves and 
flowers, ‘and they became shining gold. 

When the King had done this. he 
was hungry, so he went-to the’ palace 
for his breaktast. : tS 

He tried to drink somé¢ coffee. 
When he: touched it with ‘his lips it 
changed to gold. ‘He ‘touched the 
fish on his plate. “It became a pretty 
goldfish and he could not eat it. 

He took an egg. “That, too, turn- 
ed into gold. ‘You would think it was 
hid by the golden goose, but King 
Midas is the only goose in this story. 

Just then Marygold ran to her 
father and put her arms about his neck. 

Goad morning, dear Father,”” she 
Said. , 

The King. kissed ‘his little daughter. 

‘My dear, dear-Marygold,’” hecried. 
But Marygold did not answer. 

Alas! “What had he done! His 
dea: daughter, his sweet. little Mary- 
gol!, was changed to gold by his kiss. 

| ing Midas wept. 

ow} at last, he did not care for 
go Bene i 
i's little daughter was dearer to 
hin. than all the gold in the world. | 

How. can‘Llive without my dear 
Marygold??? he thought. “‘I. would 
give all my money. if ‘my little girl 
couid come back to me.”” 
chen. the stranger came again. 

\ell, friend Midas,’’ he said,“ “how 
do vou like the Golden Touch?” 

.., Lam very unhappy,”” said Midas. 
i! know now that gold is not every- 
hing.” 


The gladness of our play; 


For all the dear affection 
Of parents, brothers, friends, 
To Him our thanks we render 
Who these and all things sends. 


Lord, gather all Thy children 
‘To meet in Heaven at last, 
When earthly tasks are ended, 
And earthly days are past. 


Forbidden Fruit 


Do you remember about the beau- 
tiful garden where Adam and Eve liv- 
ed? You:know how happy they were 
taking care of the flowers and playing 
with the animals. Every evening, 
when the sun had set and it began to 
grow dark and cool, God came to the 
garden and walked and talked with 
them. How they must have watched 
for Him, as ehildren watch for their 
father to come home in the evening. 
‘That was thé best part of the day. 

They ran to meet Him and told 
Him about all the things they had been 
doing, about the different flowers and 
trees and animals. It must have been 
very wonderful tosee God and to hear 
Him speak, and how dearly they must 
have loved Him. 

‘There were many fruittreesin_ that 
garden, and God had told Adam. and 
Eve they might eat of the fruit of all 
the trees, exceptone. ‘The fruit of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
He had told them not to eat, so as to 
teach them to obey. 

Well, one day Eve was walking in 
the garden, tending the flowers and 
plants, and talking to the animals. At 
last, in the middle of the garden, she 
came to the tree of the knowledge of 
good andevil. In front of it was a 
snake, andthe snake said to Eve. 
“Has God indeed said that you shall 
not eat of any tree in the garden?” 

Eve answered, “We may eat the fruit 
of every trec, except the tree which 
is in the middle of the garden. and 
God has said if we eat of that one or 
een touch it, we shall die.”” 

The snake told her that this was not 
true. ‘*Ye’ shall not die,”” it said. 


‘Then Eve looked at the fruit of the 


tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 


and when she saw how pretty it Was 
: and that it looked good to eat, she pick- 
us sec,’’ said the stranger. | ed some andateit. Therestshe gave 


“Let 
“Which do you think is worth more | to Acam and he ate it too. 


2 7m the Golden Touch, or a cup of wa- 
ler: > 


“A cup of water!’” cried the King. 


Very soon the sun set and it began 


to grow cool and fragrant in the garden. 
"That was the time God came to sce 
‘or acrust of | them, and they were always watching 


for Him, bur this day, after they had. 


‘Giveme a crust of bread,” an-|eaten the forbidden fruit, they were 


_ swerd the King. 
_ “The ‘Golden Touch, oryour dear 
little Marygold?** | 


afraid, and when they heard God 


king in the garden they hid among 


wal 
the trees. 


4 


"The water of the ri ' i 
irae riveree vey, 


| 


"| Was a staange thing for a son to 
: hs earry Fateh waa 


he heard Him coming, and hid. 


hast thou done?’’ 
Eve answered, ‘“The snake tempt- 
ed me, and I did eat.”’ ‘ 
So God punished the snake. He 
made him crawl, always flat on the 
ground, because he had tempted Eve. 
But Adam and Eve He had to punish 


most; He sent'them out of the beauti- The, 


ful garden where He had walked and 
talked with them; and at the gate -of 
the garden He placed an angel with a 


flaming sword in his hand which turn- ; = 


ed every way, so that no one could 
come again into that beautiful place. 
Qutside of the garden the ground 
was rough and stony, and there were 
no lovely flowers; only thistles and 
thorns. Adam and Eve had to work 
hard, very hard, to make anything 
grow, and they were sometimes sick 
and sad. But God loved them always, 
even though they had done wrong. 
He punished them only to make them 
good. Before they left the garden 
He gave them coats of fur to keep 
them warm; and when they were truly 
sorry for what they had done, I am 
sure He came to them again and walk- 
ed with them inthe new garden which 

they had toiled so hard to make. 
—Tell Me a True Story. 


Speak Gently 
Speak gently; it is better far 
‘To rule by love than fear: 
Speak gently; let no harsh words mar 
‘The good we might do here. 


Speak gently to the little child; 
Its love be sure to gain; b 
‘Teach it in accents soft and mild; 
It may not long remain. 


Speak. gently.to the aged one; 
Grieve not the care-worn heart; 

“The sands of life are nearly run 
Let such in peace depart. 


Speak gently, kindly, to the poor; 

~ Let no harsh tone be heard; 

‘They have enough they must endure, 
Without an unkind word. 


Speak gently to the erring; know 
“They must have toiled in vain; 

Perhaps unkindness made them so; 
Oh, win them back again! 


Speak gently: "tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart's deep well; 


The good, the joy, which it may bring, | 


Eternity shall tell. 
David Bates. 


The Dog and the Shadow . 

A dog, crossing a stream with a 
piece of meat in his mouth, saw his 
own shadow in the clear water. He 
took the shadow he saw to be 
another .dog. 

“‘\hal’? said he, “I am in luck 
this morning. 1 have my breakfast 
in my mouth, and now I'll secure my 
dinner, too.”” 

With that he snatched at the piece 
of meat which he saw in the shadow. 

But so far from getting the second 
piece, he dropped his own into the 
water. He was sadly put out to see 
that the other dog had dropped his too. 

He had to go home without his break- 
fast or dinner either, for his own piece 
had at once sunk to the bottom, away 


_ beyond his reach. The greedy dog 
‘had grasped at too much and had lost 
what he had.—Aesop. 


Mary Allerton and the First Thanksgiving 
- Little Mary Allerton lived with her 
fatherand mother in England Mary's 
father and some other people loved 
God and read the Bible. The, King 
of England wanted every one to go to 
his church. He said he would put in 
prison the people who did not go to 
his church. Mary’s father and some 
other people did not like to go to the 
king’s church. They went to Hol- 
land and stayed twelve years. Their 
children began to be like the Holland 
children in manners. Mary's father 
and all of his friends and all of the 
children came'to America. 

They heard that America wasa rich 
country where everyone could wor- 
ship God as he thought: best. Mary 
and all the other people came inaship 
called the ‘“Mayflower."’ Ittook nine 
weeks for the ‘Mayflower’ to.cross 
the ocean. ‘The people wanted to 
find Virginia. But they came to a 
pkce called Plymouth. It was almost 
Christmas when they reached Ply- 
mouth. — It was cold and snow. was 
onthe ground. There were no 
houses; but there were Indians in the 
forest. It was in December, 1620, 

_ when the Pilgrims came to Plymouth, 

‘They lived in the Mayflower until 
they built houses. Many of the 
Pilgrims died that cold winter. They 
had little food and were cold and sick. 
Little Mary Alierton did not have a 
very merry Christmas. Inthe spring, 

| it was warm again. Mary played with 
the other Pilgrim children. They 
| were happy because the flowers blos- 
| <cmed and their fathers planted: gar- 
! ens. All summer Mary was a hap- 
py little girl. 
In the autumn of 1621 the Pi'grims 
| had a ‘Thanksgiving feast. ‘The feast 
lasted three days. Some friendly In- 
| dians were invited to the feast. They 
| brought deer and game. Mary and 
i the other children helped their parents. 
They" ran merrily about, and carried 
‘the’ good things to eat and put them 
‘on Sthe tables. Mary thought the 
j Indians-were very queer. They wore 
feathers, skins of animals, and beads, 
and painted their bodies. The Pil- 
grims thanked God for the many bless- 
ings they-had received. ‘That is why 
we have a day called Thanksgiving 
Day. —Messenger. 


An acre of performance is worth 
a world of promise.— Howell. 

‘Cuba consumes 400,000 barrels of 
potatoes a year, more than one half of 
which it gets from Canada. ‘ 


no 


pase 8 


burdens to bring a little” 
some one’s else life 
“And didn’t you send me one too?” 
echoed Emma Redgate. - 
Abigail's face reddened d ceply. 
“No, Rit ae ‘I wish Io! 
had, but idn't. a t ihe 
Brush out with three pies—one for neighbor. Rather a low plane, is it 
the minister, one for Lucinda Drake not? What are we—you and I—*'giv- 
and t'other one for Heppy Brewster. ing thanks’’ for this year of our Lord 
The little lad must have forgotten the 1925. 
names and left "em at your houses. 
Mosr'thely, he Aougii th I vas any 
kin of a sister | wou sending pies Although almost anything may be 
to you?"’ Abigail sobbed brokenly. purchased by the wealthy, ee are 
The perplexed eyes of Mrs, Redgate some treasures in the world that even 
met the puzzled glance of Winnie Da- men of many millons would find it 
cey. And by one accord their arms impossible to buy. One of these is an 
folded around Abigail and they drew Indian god. It is apartof the Moham- 
her closely. medan creed to smash the noses of all 
- _“I'mglad the mistake hap, ned,” idols they may come across. When 
said Mrs. Dacey practically. “I shan t they invaded India they defaced in this 
give up my pie to anybody, » Abbie! way every Hindu god they saw. A 
| prize it too highly. b figure of Vishu cut in green Jade. was 
‘So do I—wild horses can’t drag that buried in the bed of the Ganges during 
Square pie out of my pantry,"’ threat- the invasion and is now preserved in a 
ened Emma Redgate. “"Well get to- temple in Benares. It is the only per- 
gether tomorrow and make some more fect image left of all the idols, and its 
pies for Lucinda and Heppy.”” sanctity is such that the priests of Alla- 
: wonder who got the minister's habad have offered its weight in gold, 
pie!"’ laughed Mrs. Dacey, and Abi- together with two magnificent rubies, 
gail and Emma joined her. With that formerly the eyes of Buddha. 


Impossible of Purchase 


sent Benny that she had more to eat than her 


little burst of merriment went the last 
icy barrier of the quarrel. 


But they cannot buy it. 
The most expensive picture known 


“There's just one place that’s big“is the Raphael in the National Gallery 


enough to hold Thanksgiving dinner in 
to-morrow,” said Mrs. Dacey. 
“There's all Emma's folks and all 
mine and the cousins from Beyon 
River, and Abigail!" 


of England, which cost the nation 
$360,000. It cannotbe bought. An- 
other famous picture by the same great 
artist is in possession of a country 
squire in the Midlands. He is nota rich 


“Where's that?’ asked Abigail, man, and it must have been a tempta- 
thinking of the nephews who would tion when a millionaire baron senthim 


throng about her once more. 

“Why, the big barn, of course! 
The boys can get it ready in the 
morning and build a fire in the old 
stove there. This will be a real Thanks- 
giving, girls, and I know ma and pa 
won't be far away from that feast! 
There won't be another Thanksgiv- 
ing like ours!"’ 

And ithappened that the red bam 
which had been the cause of so much 
bitterness and many heartburnings wit- 
nessed the peacemaking of the three 
sisters and their families. 

As for Benny, Brush and bis little 
brother, they never could understand 
why Miss Abigail Lester never scolded 


an offer accompanied by a blank check. 
‘The check was returned. Undiscour- 
aged, the baron made a definite offer 
—$250,000 down and $50,000 a year 
for life. The owner refused. 

One of the most perfect safes in the 
world is in a church in Genoa, Italy. 
In it is a vase cut from a_ single 
emerald. _ It is 1234 inches in diame- 
terand 534 in height. No other em- 
erald approaching this size is known. 
A_ millionaire offered $1,000,000 for 
this treasure, but was assured that 
money could not buy it. 

OF Shakespeare's signatures there 
are but seven known specimens, one 
in the British Museum cost $15,700. 
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them about the pumpkin pies nor the 4 millionaire recently offered $1,000,- 
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: genuine autograph of Shake- 
new sleds when the first snow came. speare if brought to him within 12 
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What Does Thanksgiving Mean to You? 

What does thanksgiving mean to 
you?. If we all told the truth some of 
us would be mightily ashamed “I do 
not suppose you have ‘thanksgiving’ at 
your home,” complacently remarked 
Mrs. B— to the shabby little woman 
who stood in her magnificent parlor 
awaiting an answer to a message. 

And the shabby little woman went 
to the two poor rooms she and her 
three fatherless children called home; 
and over their dinner of bread - and 
potatues and baked apples she gave 
thanks—thanks for childish prattle and 
laughter and loving childish hearts— 
there were none in that other home. 

‘Thanks for clean souls in healthy 


month He has had no reply. —Select- 
ed. 


The public has more interest in the 
punishment of an injury than the one 
who receives it.—Colton. 

How can such deep-imprinted im- 
ages sleep in us at times till a word, a 
sound, awake them.—Lessing. 

Surely, if all the world was made 
for man, then man was made for more 
than the world. —Duplessis. 


An investment in knowlege always 
pays the best interest. —Franklin. 

A page digested is better than a vol- 
ume hurriedly read. —Macaulay. 

Responsibility walks hand in hand 
with capacity and power.— Holland. 
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e“year of grace one 
pthousand nine hundred 
nd twenty-five, was a 
that will ever be a 


indeed of all of Canada, for’on that 
day, with’ imposing ceremony, was 
laid the corner stone of the first and 
only church built by and for the 
deaf in Canada. It was appropriate 
that this took place on Thanksgiving 
Day, for the occasion:;was_ one ‘of 
profound gratitude by the devoted and 
self-sacrificing men, and women who 
have labored ‘so earnestly and contri- 
buted so generously to secure for them- 
selves a church-home: 
he church is situated at 56 Wel- 
lesley street, and,is therefore centrally 
located, and.will be a handsome and 
commodious structure, containing not 
only ample accommodation for 
gious services, but also rooms for soc- 
ial gatherings, literary’ circles, club 
meetings, etc.» In a-word, it will be 
a splendid community home for the 
deaf of Toronto, and the centre of all 
their religious, social and’ recreational 
interests. 
~The: f the corner. stone too 
place at On Monday, the cel 
mony being performed by Colonel, 
His Honor Lieutenant-governor Cock- 
shut, in the presence of nearly all the 
Protestant’ deaf in ‘Toronto.and a 
large number of hearing friends. 

Rev, A. L. Richards, B.D., Mod- 
crtor of the Evangelical Church of 
the deaf, presided, aud in opening the 
proceedings, said-a few introductory 
words expressive of the great joy it 
was to himself and all associated with 
this enterprise to take part in the signi- 
ficcnt’ services of the day. After 
prverby Rev. Ronald Macleod, B,D 
the appropriate hymn. ‘* The Church's 
Ove Foundation’? was sung, followed 
by -esponsive reading of selected Scrip- 
tue passages. Mr. J. R. Byrne, 
Superintendent of the Evangelic: 
Church of the Deaf, then gave 

+ the dedicatary prayer, as follow 
Our Fathér in Heaven, we thank 
thew for the privilege of gathering here 
to ‘ay to dedicate this house to Thee. 


Es 
wk 


S 


rst Church of the Deaf in Ontario Begun 


Corner Stone Laid by Lieut.-Governor 
on Thanksgiving Day 


Dreams and Desires of Two 
Generations Realized 


Grant that in thi 
thy Word may be faithfully preached, 
and: it may it be a place where: 

shall meet in Christain fellowship, 


where sinners shall be saved. We 
cannot praise Thee with our lips, but 
we rejoice to know, through ‘Thy 


Word, that Thou wilt accept praises 
from the heart, We praise Thee for 
all the way ‘Thou hast led us up,to the 
present. moment, for the — faithful 
friends who were led to start this 
noble work for the deaf, and for the 
dear friends who have helped to carry 
it on. ‘The future is in Thy hands, 
and we ask thy guidance in ep 
we take. May the Holy Spirit be our 
“Teacher, and guide us in the way of 
all truth, May this church be filled 
with the glory of God, so that all who 
enter its doors may be conscious of 
Thy presence and‘power. Bless -all 
who have had to do with the building 
in any way. And may we all be 
found watching and waiting for the 
return of our Lord and Master. We 
ask for Jesus’ sake."” 

Dr. W. T, Gunn, General Sec- 
retary ofthe Congregational Union of 
Canada, gave the opening address. ‘This 
was, he said, an occasion of very hap- 
py memories. His know vdge of 
those associated with religious. work 
for the deaf goes back thirty years, 
and particularly to two men whose 
presence on this occasion they would 


_ like to have, but who may be watch- 


ing and rejoic.ng with them from 
above—Mr. J. D. Nasmith, and Mr 
F. Brigden,to whom, more than to any 
others, was due the credit for be- 
ginning regular religious work among 
the deaf over thirty years ago. In his 
association with the deaf, he had been 


greatly pleased to see the splendid 


christian spirit that they had always 
displayed, and the: hearty and selt- 


"S DESIGN OFTHE NAOOCHURCH v- 


sacrificing devotion with which» many 
of them had gone out Sunday — after 
Sunday to conduct services for the 
deaf in various centres throughout the 
Province. 

Heretofore their services had been 
held at the Bible College, — the 
Y.M.C.A. rooms and other places 
that had been freely ope to them 
and for whose kindly hospitality they 
were very grateful; but he rejoiced 
thar they were now to have a_ church 
home of their own. The deaf had 
long been wishing for this, but had 
felt that the cost was much beyond 
their ability to pay, so four or fiv 
ayo the Congregational Missic 
Society threw down a challenge. The 
y said that it would give one 
for every dollar raised by: the 
deaf for the erection of a church. 
“The new church is expected to cost 
$65,000, of which the Society has 
granted $ 32,500, and the deaf are 
now within three or four thousand of 
their share, and he had no doubt that 
this would soon be rai A_ joint 
committee ofthe two bodies was form- 
ed, dind they were able to secure 
this fine site and begin the work of 
construction, and in a few months the 
building would be completed and be- 
come a centre of religious activity for 
the deaf throughout the whole province 
and a church-home for the deaf 
throughout all the years to come. 

‘T. Shilton, B.A., followed 
which he gave a brief 
resume ofjthe inception and progress 
ment. In graceful and 
ns he spoke as foilows: 

“To-day marks a most_ memorable 
event “in the history of the Toronto 
Deaf Church especially, and of the 
deaf in general. It is) with- great 
emotion that we are viewing the 
ation of our dream of having a 


\ A 


building of our own. We, the deaf re: 

of Toronto and Ontario, have been : 

carrying on various religious services 

for our Master for about fifty years 

and therefore it is only natural that 

we should now have a permanent place 

of meeting where the deaf could house 

all their religious and other activities 

without any dependence on outsiders. 
Perhaps it would be well to give a 

brief resume of the deaf’s unique work 

for Jesus Christ here. oi 
Some fifty years ago there was a 

meeting held for the deaf once each 

week in the Y. M.C. A. quarters, 

then located in Shaftesbury Hall on the 

north-east corner of Queen and James 

Streets. Among its regular attendants 

are a number of deaf people still living, 

and present at this corner stone laying 

ceremony. ‘There was just a handful 

uf deaf persons attending those meet- 

ings, but the late Mr. J. D. Nasmith, 

founder of Nasmiths Limited, and the 

late. Mr. F. Brigden, of Bridgens 

Limited with the able assistance of 

Mrs.’ J. R. Byrne, our present inter- 

preter, backed this gathering with such 

faithful attendance and financial sup- 

port that this organization thrived 

through all vicissitudes. It was first 

knowsgs.the.-}‘Association. for the 

benefit of the Deaf,’’ and later as the 

“Toronto Mission to the Deaf.” 
The first Sunday School Class for _~ 

the deaf was taught by the wife of 

Mr. A. W. Mason, now present with 

us, in Wesley Church, corner of 

Dundas St and Ossington Ave. ‘The i 

church meeting of the Toronto a) 

Mission to the Deaf was soon trans- 

ferred, owing to the growing numbers d 

of deaf attendants, to Broadway Hall 

on Spadina Ave., a little south of 

College Street. ‘There we met for 

many years but we were compelled to 

seek larger. quarters so Mr. Nasmith, a 

a director on the Toronto Bible a 

College staff, secured for us the use of E 

its splendid auditorium where we have 

since been holding our regular 

Sunday afternoon services and also our 

annuai Easter Bible conference. We ’ 

extended our work beyond the limits a 

of ‘Toronto into the country by holding 4 

mission’ meetings for the deaf living in a 

different parts of the Province, until a 

now we have some fifteen regular 4 

stations from Sarnia to Ottawa. We 

conduct four Sunday School classes for 3 5 

the deaf each Sunday morning —one © 

for the east.in Danforth Avenue Uni 

ed Church, one for the centre at Cen- 


tral Y. MLC. one for the west in 
(hratiaeaesdon Last paige) a 
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~ his strange idea 
But Mohammed wou! 

‘Long before a great meteot 
hor‘stone falling through. the 
some heavenly body—had 
7 earth ‘beside the old’ spri ir 
Mohammed city of Mecca. _ People thought it was 
If you will turn in you geographies \ be sated Aone ey pulding is: He 
go the cute sary ae val ange O eame every. year omnis eins 
ii rtant cities, Mecca an lina, ‘ ie ° 

inthe cauaty of Arabia, part of which H of the country to worship this stone 
you will remember once belonged to - Sew weliaion! 


Corus the Gre ceca five hundred i told them but the people of Mecca 
and seventy years after Christ was born, piste ety angry thet somescl Mo. 
little Mohammed first saw the light of hauled’ eit et did a sr Sree 
day. Within a few weeks of hisbirth i i him they protected him from his 


he was left ‘an orphan and his uncle 4 
and grandfather took him to thet enemies and be Ialusel oes sl 


home, where, when he grew older, he | ry . y iy 
acted asherd-bey fot his uncle's sheep | _ He-did not give up is preaching 
and camels. We can imagine that he ; 24 500n made, many convetts, Slay 


Ls j of the things he taught and the - stories 
olay Sy te mh tie other ata ee eal he told were written down, not, on 
boys were very fond of -playing. In Heated ae woud #0 id shee dave 
the darkness a white bone was thrown! he shar Ra it af iva re ies 
far out from the group of players, the | Sl enth 4 bala a sad res were 
one who found it first being winner of | all gat “le i ee hack d hie hi cn 
the game. Probably it was at thistime, bites ton e a ait h Wwaiea 3s ie . 
too, that he learned to ride, for when | ‘Moharain a e 18, 5 See vi the 
he was grown up ne rode well and was | Monammecans. | some parts of it, are 
very fond of good horses. | very good and wise, but other parts are 
While he was still quite a boy he , 2% either. Indeed some of the things 
went to war with his uncle, and he eich he taught seem to Christians to 
travelled with the caravans of the mer- | D¢ Very Wrong. . : 
chants to Syria and other countries. | His wife and uncle both died while he 
In this way he met many people. Was in Mecca, and.when his enemies 
‘Though he could neither read nor theatened to kill him he left that city 
write he was very clever and learned and went to Medina, where he had 
much from the people with whom he , Many followers. Here he married 
several wives and spent much of his 


talked. Stories of the Greek heroes, , al rf i 
of the Jewish prophats, of the Christ’ remaining life. Atfirst he sand his 
and his life on earth, came to him in followershadaverybardtime. “They 
this way and he though: of them again, had to live in the poorest huts and had 
and again. hardly enough to eatorwear.  Inafter 

years people said they had been kept 


When he was twenty-five he took Ye p . 
charge of a caravan belonging to a rich alive by miracles, but Mohammed him- 
self never taught this. At last they 


widow, named Kadijah, on its journey ¢! : ¢ 
Syri tried robbing the caravans which passed 


to Syria. He managed this business 
so well that she was much pleased with on the way to Mecca and one of these 
him and shortly afterward they were attacks led to a fierce battle in which the 
married. Her money helped him to Mohammedans were successful though 
start a business for himself in Mecca, they were greatly out-numbered. ‘Their 
‘The Arabs believed several months 
of the year were holy and would not 
even go to war during them, though 
there was seldom peace at any’ other 
time among the tribes. In one of 
these periods of peace Mohammed 
went with his wife and family to live 
ina cave inthe near Mecca. He 
had always been a grave and thought- 
ful man, and perhaps out in the cave 
with no business cares and everything 
about him so. still and peaceful, he 
thought more than ever — before. 
“Things he had heard during his days 
of travel came back to him, the talk he 
had heard of the great Jehovah of the 
Jews, of Jesus, who they said was the 
Christ. It was all very different from 
the Arabian ideas, for the Arabs wor- 
shipped idols and offered sacrifices 
tothem. Asa result of all his pon- 
dering he told Kadijah one day that 
God had showed him that there was 
only one God, that all men must follow 
and obey Him, and that idol worship 
was uselessand wrong. “This was the 
beginning of Mohammedanism — but 
they called it the religion of Islam, 
which means surrender or giving up. 
Kadijah believed what her husband 
told her, and when he told his friends 
about it some of them, too, thought he" 
was right. Atthe end of three years 
he had thirteen follo million people inthe world to-day are 
decided to make his ide ¢ followers of Mohammed we begin to 
made a great feast and invited forty of see what a great influence he has had, 


ive, 
Ch . 
Say shine usin youth they ehone. 


se 


with them against their enemies. 

Gradually Mohammed gained more 
followers until at last all the people of 
Arabia were either d to his 
religion or conquered by his soldiers. 
He returned to Mecca with a great 
army and entering they city destroyed 
the idols there and persuaded the people 
to joinhim. — Inall these there 
were many cruel deeds done, but Moh- 
ammed would not let his soldiers kill 
the children, or de cruel to the animals 
orslaves. 

Perhaps you would be interested to 
know how this old eastern prophet 
looked. Those who have described 
him say he was not very tall but broad 
and strongly built. He had a_ large 
head and large eyes and mouth. His 
face was dark and his hands were very 
soft and nicely shaped. There was a 
thick vein on his forehead which show- 
ed very plainly whenever he wasangry 
or excited. He was always very clean 
and neat about his dress, but after he 
became a prophet (a messageberaer 
from God) he dressed very strangely. 
He wore a long veil over his face, 
and perfumed his clothing. Most of the 
time he wore a striped robe, some 
times a red or a_ black one. When 
we remember that nearly two hundred 


leader said a band of angels fought, 


only,at certain seasons 


and to these’ Mohammed preached his i 
Many believed whathe ed 


For instance, in a plant, the root, 
the stem and the leaves are all con- 
‘cerned in the work of its nourishment; 
while the flowers are concerned. with 
the production ofthe seeds, from which 
new plants may grow. 

Plants, like animals, die in due time; 

and if there had been no seeds to car~ 
ty on plant life, after a time ‘all the 
plants would have disappeared from 
the earth. 
Some plants produce flowers from 
which their seedsare ripened. These 
are theretore classed as the ‘‘flowering 
plante;"’ in this class we have all the 
ordinary trees, shrubs and the thou- 
sands of green herbs. 

‘There are other plants which never 
bear flowers; they have strange organs 
instead, which give rise to germs equal 
to seed, but which are called spores. 
‘To the class of ‘‘flowerless plants’ 
belong ferns, mosses, lichens, sea- 
weeds and mush-rooms. 


easy to understand that it must be 
living thing. 

‘ow if we dig up a stone, we shall 
notice that we find the whole of it in 
the earth; that it has no parts or mem- 
bers such as we call organs; and that 
one piece of it is very much like an- 
other, except so far asthe pieces may 
differ in size and shape, according as 
we happen to have broken it. 

It certainly does not increase or grow 
in any way; therefore it cannot in 
any sense be a living thing. 

So if We were asked to name the 
differences between a plant and a 
mineral, we might answer that a plant 
has several members, while a mineral 
has none; that a plant has always one 
part in the soil, whereas the whole 
substance of a mineral is found buried 
in the earth; and that a plant grows, 
while a mineral never does. 

‘The whole of nature is divided into 
three great classes or kingdoms: the 
Animal Kingdom, the Vegetable 
Kingdom and the Mineral Kingdom. 

The vegetable lives very largely on 
the mineral,and there are many animals 
that live solely on vegetables. With- 
out minerals there would be but few 
plants; if there were no plants there 
would be no vegetable-eating animals: 
and the flesh-eating animals would soon 
kill and eat cach other off the face of 
the earth. 

‘Thus we may see how: the three 
Kingdoms of Nature depend upon 
each other. 


Some Famous Trees 
‘There are many kinds. of trees in 
our country, and most children know 
them well From the largest trees we 
get a great deal of timber. We are 
now going to read about some trees 


¢ | back ean ride side by side through one 


1 


of them.” 

‘Phese great trees are also very high 
One of them is 450 feet high, or 
higher tha. St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London. Another reaches the height 
of 140 feet before ithas a single 
branch. 
These trees have names given to 
them. One group is.called the “Three 
Sisters,’’ and a sii tree standing bo 
itself is called the “Old Maid.”’ Twy 
others, standing together, are called 
the ‘Mother and “her Son.’? The 
mother is 325 feet high, and her son 
is rather tall for his age, as he is over 
300 feet high. 

Perhaps you never see these 

ttrees. But itis nice to read about 

them, and think how much bigger they 
‘are than any that we see. ’ 

Many of these great trees are very 
old, and it is even said that some are 
more than one thousand years’ old. 
It is easy to tell the age of a tree, for 
the wood forms in rings that grow 
outside of each other. One of these 
rings is formed every year, so that 


If a plant is a growing thing it is When the rings are counted we can 
a tell the age of the tree. 


Some of the English oaks are said w 
be many hundreds of years old. But 
we are told.that some of the big trees 
in North America are three thousand 
years old. 

‘The trees that grow in’ other lands 
often give beautiful fruit, and also a 
juice like milk. In South America 
there is a tree called the’ cowtree,”” 
because it takes the place of cows, anil 
gives plenty of milk. 

Perhaps you would like to hear more 
of this wooden cow. — It has large 
woody roots, and its leaves are very dry. 

For several months there: is no rain 
to make its leaves moist. Its branches 
then look dry and dead.» But ifahole 
is made in the trunk, a sweet, milky 
juice flows out. 

‘The best time for milking the cow- 
tree is at sunrise. Then the people 
come out with their bowls They 
make slits in the branches, and soon 
their bowls are filled with nice fresh 
milk. Some drink it there on the spot, 
while others take it home to their child- 
ren. 

Another wonderful tree is called the 
“‘traveller’stree.’’ Its branches spread 
out like a fan, and under them, inthe 
evening, the dew is found. — It forms 
little streams. which run down the 
branches. At the end of each branch 
is a little hole into which the water 
goes. 


When a traveller passes by, he can 
easily get this water to drink. He 
holds a cup under the branch, lets the 
water flow out, and soon it is filled 
with good, clear, sweet water. How 
useful this tree is to people who are 
thirsty, and how grateful they must 
feeltothe*‘traveller’stree’’! 

—At Home And Abroad. 


glad On July eighteenth the deaf people 
She shook hands with us had their picnic at Queenston. I met 
was glad to see us again. many deaf pupils. There are statues 
of Laura’ Secord and Brock there. 
Many Devoe pencaato Brock no 
come to | ument. - It looks li At i 
seeheragain. I said I hoped that she | very high. Thazaie Biany cicps in 
would bebetter soon., ‘Then we went | it. It made me tired, because it was 
down the stairs to the first floor and|along way up. Brock’s statue has a 
and went into another room to see|few round windows. The people 
G.Egginton, who is a deaf- pupil, be- | could see Queenston through them. 
ing panes ae the O.S. D. We| We had races at the picnic. J did 
as_gave her a good jolly time ye | not win. a prize; but some of the 
; c ~.| fo news about Amunsden and his talked with her. She is improving | deaf pupils ee We boarded 
: Gimpaniont People thought _ that ; nicely now at the O. S. D. hospital. | our steam boat about cight - thirty 
had to have some way to get from: his In June po med ia the North tbe —Raymond Henry Antaya. *}o'clock and arrived at ‘Toronto at 
house to his traps sy he invented this ray (ron Spisbe fans to Nor-} Miss Deannarb’s CLass eleven-thirty. Then Freida’s father 
Ponder that he could keep his daugh- | "1 prom, P crea a Armuneeen —In August I went to Toronto, [| invited Florence, Freida, Nellie 
ters with him all the time. - Whenever | the No; a The K ie ly ere from | stayed there for two weeks. One | Laughlin and me to ride home in_his 
he got news that there were any Indians | North "Pol pid ras at ne the afternoon my cousins took me up to | ©F- Mother was glad that I arrived 
bout he would row his: scow into a} shout Pie fe d SOR ted 4 ard | High Park. ‘The caretaker came to | home safely. We had a lovely time. 
‘cove near the shore and trust to this | were ali m and were glad that they | us, He asked us if we wanted to go ‘ —Lucy Wraight. 
Skered spot © hide him from their | "tay" caen arrived at the | Mogome buildings, | He tet usgo in. | would like to tell you about my 
‘watchful eyes. Ista at Oslo, hea arrive = the | We saw many old. fashioned things. holiday. ay i: 
|. One day he got word that there was King’ ; palace a Putri ower te There was apicture of Mr. Howard | Sept 7th was “Labor Day."" My 
large band of Indians close to the | Norvay had a ride in theks e st who gave High Park tothe city. Be- brother Cyrus and I rode in a car to 
lke so he got all his belongings to-| thro , reaper > ae s coach | fore Mr. Howard died he told the peo-| London. I met Madeline Dubois and 
gether and rowed for his cove and i zie Aca _ ae Bhs ple not to sell any houses in the park. Maisie Fairful in London. They 
dbeen there for 2 day and a night} amy, fee nie said nat ss ihe I saw an old coach which Mr. How- | Were well. We talked with one an- 
shen early the next morning he was |; “i fare ‘ at he wil lke ard used to ride in. “There was aseat other for a few minutes. They were 
Rrorised to'deeia “dusky\brown_ face ly Pia arta ole at some other up high at the back for the driver to | Waiting for astreet car to come and 
fecking at him through the window time. a ly a book about the North | sit on and the ladies and gentlemen sat they left London for’ Spring Bank. 
Be ae eee meee [fae eee ema |Somn, Went ent, re [ere "na ret 
ind the face disappeared, but that wa| the Nosh Pole if he fe3 in finding | one like this ?—E. M. Ballagh.» a a ew a few of them very 
la warning to him, that’ the sav- 3 ohne EM a —Last summer on September 6th ay scot ley fea for einner 
prs hud discovered his whereabouts |_| would like to tell you, about ‘my | %Y brother, some friends and I went |" ty on the Spring Bank gr sade 
and he was not safe there ornearthere | cicter’s marriage. She was h ri tee to ride in an auto to Haileybury. At The oO iH plier eee ih 
ny longer. ‘That night about 10'-| fine or ten ¢ at ere for) 11.15 o'clock we sailed from Hailey-] “© ity ir slowly a Be wv ih 
dock he escaped to the shore and he |" On Jun sth Li Ball, who liv bury to Ville Marie. After a while eae ar wae Fish y. won fw 
and his two daughters arrived at a| in Balimor aes vo cay blast Ea we met mother and father. They Ce My rect Gas wat Tae 
fetlement early in the morning and|siij June 30th, He was married to | 24, taken 2 lunch. = 1 count ne sas very glad becaile 
lgwe the alarm, and about noon the] my sister Dorothy. They went to| - After lunch we went to the fair Lisvoa the first prize. We had 73 a 
nat day a party of soldiers and sturdy | Ff”: Wright's parsonage, ‘Sylvia was | Lhe Grermen of | Haileybury Co: | nome at7 o'clock because Spring Bank 
letlers started out to round up. the | dhe bridesmaid Larbag te cousin | C2 Marie and New Liskeard fn tromEmbres al: Lath eras 
alors "Mis. Hutter and his deugh- ['e,bridesmaid and my second cousin | competed for a prize. ‘The Cobalt | Ty "home 11,30, o'clock. Twas 
oi eat Lyi A heme vAR family | fremen won the prize and got two | 3 hag a te elects Th dajally 
aml: 1 went nae Hah} hee end ercups. Mother and father went very.t S Re d ee vy 
% mariage ws fad along ode tha [ick ume nthe ara We wt 0 |e Ea mee 
—When Captian Scott was fourteen Baty There was & wondertel wed the wharf. At 7.15. we sailed to S —Cylene Bertha ¥ oungs 
persoli, he joined the navy, and his |Gine’‘cake ‘and other things. which | Halevbury. | We danced for & Sh0%) 1 would like to tell you about my 
pieais wondered how their untidy, [used very good. After supper we [Am Myc, bad a jolly dime at Vile | holidays. | During my holidays. list 
nt able boy would hold sown | eo eo eee people | Matic, We sent home about fen | mmer Mother, Cliford Irene, and 
ind the honorable tradition of hisfam-| Went home about 2 o'clock. We o'clock. | wastired.—Alcide Audet. |Tv ent to see Irene's mother on’ July 
gallaneservice. They were | were sure that we liked Dorothy's | —Last Saturday afternoon many’small | 31st. | Mother and I waited for Irene 
appyabouthim. He learned the | wedding. boys went to the farm to get pumpkins. | for a few minutes. She met us at th 
ard lesson and the harder one of steady They made Jack o’ lanterns. I did] station. We talked with her fora little 
not make any for I went to the city to] while. We left for ber home about 
the Regent Theatre. Miss Deannard | five o'clock. We went to Muskoka. 
allowed the girls to go the city too} Kenneth Sco:t bought some n> 
Some of them went to the Regent | comics for Clifford. He love: 
heatre. The pictures were very} them. We arrived at Musko 


After five or six weeks, there was 


then to Queenston Heights; thi 
Hamilton and then to Pinkerton. 
They visited Maude Mc Kee’s place 
and stayed there fora few days. “Then 
they went to Toronto and ‘sid 


ork, 

On July 31, 1901, Scott and four 
nen went away on the good ship 
Discor from London docks. 


I suppose that they enjoyed the intere: About five o'clock we | qwelve o'clock. My grandma 
By and wished sidan trip but ws missed them very {came back home. Some of the boys) waited for us for along time ¢ 
hem’ (jood Luck.’? ‘They sailed} much. ‘They Baltimore now, | bought false faces and other things | went in a taxi. We arrived at grand 


for the Hallowe’en party. When [| ma’shouse shortly. Aunt Irene kiss 
arrived at school, 1 saw many boys | grandmother first. My family ki 
making costumes for the party. her too. Motherand Irene stayed and 
About five-thirty we went to the j talked with grandmother for a long 
dining room. Many small girls and | time. Clifford and I were very tired 
boys made noises, stamping on the|so we went to bed early. I d, 
floor, etc. ‘They wore funny false | ** Good Night." One Sunday morn- 
faces. Some of them put on their | ing early Aunt Toby, Margaret and 
costumes. ‘The teachers laughed at} Uncle George and Jack came to Mus 
them. 2 koka from Toronto. Grandma invit- 
‘After supper we senior pupils put! ed fifteen people for tea. We had 
‘on our costumes. Some of us paiated|a swell time in Muskoka. On 
our faces. August third many visitors and my 
About cight o'clock we went to the ' family went to a dance. Clifford did 
party in the Assembly Hall. After’ not go. Grandma took care of him 
‘a while we went to the dining room all night. I heard someone play a 
and we got something to cat. We piano nicely. Uncle Bill had charge 
were very tired but we enjoyed the of a dancing pavilion, We had a 


pward tie Antarctic Ocean and tried |-[hey said that they can_sometim 
Preach the South Pole. “The Dis- | come here to see me as it is only sixty 
Overy cnt fighting the ie, and as it! miles from here. When we came 
s out 1» win-it pushed through the | here, Sylvia went to Dorothy's place to 
into the Antarctic Ocean. Scott | stay but [ don't know how long she 
nd his companions saw the lazy seals | will stay. | think that she enjoys her- 
Ing asi-cp on the ice, when they came | self, —I Foster. 
were happy and busy ashore —One Sunday afternoon after dinn 
ich. they built. They | Gervais Boileau and I wentto the city ; 
Rd lony dark days then. ‘They went | and passed by the city hall to Queen 
a sledying journeys overland in ,the | Victoria Park which is on“a small’ 
ine ” peninsula that is situated on the Bay of 
n Ausust the sun shone again and Quinte. We saw many nice boats and 
ott called to his men forall tocome iso a large steamboat which is called 
Pdsee it rising. Before they came ‘*Brockville."’ | remember that we 
» some of them died, having been had a school trip in this boat through 
en in that cold region. am not the Murray Canal a few years ago. 
whether the menare all dead now | was surprised that it was left\ in. the 


whether some of them arestill alive. harbour of Belleville. After having a Party.—Carman Quinn. jolly good time. On Monday after- 
tt died during that hard time. sme Visit k, we Walked ~ One day in July we left Toronto noon mv famify went home from 
hi Se coop ep epee re for Port Dalhousie at cight o'clock in Muskoka. I was very sorry because 


Ne men missed him.and when they e city and I said to him 
ed for him they found his frozen Per eo at Tike togo to the General the morning. We boarded a steam grandma had to stay alone at home. 

—W.C. Wagester. “Hospital to Miss Willoughby?" boat to go there. We were on the While we were in the train, | read a 2 
=I am going to you in the He said ““Yes,"” so-we started for boat from eight o'clock till about two. book. Mother and Clifford watched / 
cals the story of a well known Nor- there and after a while we met an old We had. our dinner on the picnic the country as we went along. When 
tian explorer who discovered the lady and I wrote a note asking her grounds. After dinner we went we arrived at Toronto, we were very 
wh Pole in 1912. He is Capt. Roald where the hospital was, | She ‘said that swimming. “The water was very nice tired. My family will go to Muskoka 
Munsden. He is a native of Norway we had passed by it. “Then we went and warm. After supper we came. again next year perhaps. —D. Baillie. 
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Some of our exchanges think that 
we editors are too quiet and le 
and they want someone to start a scrap. 
What is the-big idea? Surely there is : 
plenty of scrapping now! Some of ; 
the papers are.nearly all scraps. | 


An article in the Literary Digest, 
written bya famous physician, say! 
that ““The total abolition of deafn 
is the goal set before preventive | 
medicine which it is believed may be 
An_ article in the Phila- 


many indications that eminent scientists 
i quite as often and quite as 
radically as do theologians. 


‘The Deaf Mississippian complains 
that it cannot get any satisfactory 
moving-pictures for use in the schooi. 

At our School we have had a very 
large number of splendid pictures, 
which were loaned us without charge 
by the Ontario and ‘Yominion govern- 
ments and by the railway companies. 

Some of these were beautiful scenic 
pictures, others were industrial, aid 
all were very enjoyable and instructive. 

We doubt that the railway 
compani the United States can 
milar pictures. We have been 
the United States Goveanment 
or three million feet of films 
for free use by schools, and many in- 
dustrial concerns also supply films with- 
‘out charve, 


‘There are over 400,000 words in 
the English language. which would 
seem to be enough to give expression 
to all we want to say. But does 
not seem to be sudicient for some 
people, so they invent new ones. 
eoFor instance, we noticed in one of 
our school exchanges a sentence beg- 
inning with “‘It was postcarded from 
Florida that e Postearded is very 
new, and nota ive word, but 
who knows but that it may appear in 
the next edition of Webster's Una- 


bridged? 


Good, Pract’cai Advice 

The first number of the South Da- 
keta Advocate for this session contains 
some "Reminders forthe New School ' 
Year’’ by the Superintendent, that are 
so timely and so appropriate to all; 
schools that we take the liberty of} 
reproducing a large part of them: | 


Unless you teach character, your 
teaching is in vain. { 
| 


Vo have order and get results you 
must keep children attentive and busy. 
‘To keep them busy, you must keep 
them interested. “To keep them inter- 
ested you must understand theirminds 
and interests, and you must study and 
work incessantly to prepare and present 
educative material in ie Way to come 


order. 
to maintain practical and helpful men- 
tal contact with their immediate “en- 

ronment as the safe and sane starting 
point for all ambitious text book flights 
of intellect and imagination. 


Unless you teach the deaf word lan- 


t 
guage, you leave forever locked to 


them the doors of countless opportun- 
ities for gaining knowledge, power, 
pleasure, and happiness. 

The more English is used, the 
more will be learned, the less Enylish 
is used the less will be learned. “There- 
fore use and require speech, spelling, 
writing, and reading at all times and 
places to the fullest extent of the 
pupils’ ability. Teach speech by using 
speech. ‘Teach language by using lan- 
guage. 


Teach the honor of honest toil. 
On this point a prominent super- 
intendent wisely says: “‘I for one shall 


hail the day, when our pupils are ; 


taught to honor even the most menial 
task, if it be essential to the welfare of 
the family. One of the worst features. 
of institutional life in the past has been 
its tendency to make our pupils despise 
homely tasks and honest toil, and to 
consider themselves a sort of uristocra- 
cy. to whom the State, for some occult 
reason, owed a living far removed 
from any danger of soiling their 
hand. 


Remember that the many litte 
wastes make the big common wastes 
about an institution, so really loyal team 
work here means the saving of theu- 
sands of dollars annually. 

Shut off heat when above 70 degrees, 
it is doing more harm than good, 
light when it is wholly unnecessary, 
and talk when it is wasting the precious 
time of a class without doing any 
particular good to any one. 

‘Try to teach realization of and re- 
spect for the time, the labor, the art 
and skill required in the making of 
a pencil, a book, or apiece of furniture. 

Insist that the habit of dawdling and 
wasting time is just as vicious in the 
shops as in the school room. 

Do not stop all school work five 
minutes before the bell rings twice 
cach day. ‘That means six full school 
days or more than a school week of the 
session wasted. 


Remember always that when you 
can drive home an idea to ten children 


| at once you are accomplishing about 
, ten times as much, or moving about 


ten times as fast, as when you. reped 
the teaching to each child separately, 
while the rest are wool gathering, or 
in mischief. Much individual work 
is absolutely necessary, but on the 


i ee pans x 
Misonceptions Concerning The Deaf 
Amusing if somewhat exasperating 

are the efforts of the public to speak 

correctly of schools for the deaf. 
it is desired ta. know how many pupils 
are ina school, the questioner is at 
sea. Apparently the impression ‘is 
pretty general that the young folks are 

‘inmates’? or “‘patients’’ or some- 

thing else and the question is tikely to 
take the form, “Wow many—er—er 
—er have you at your place?”’ It is 
probable that most such questioners 
have a vague impression that deaf child- 
ren are gathered into an ~’asylum"’ for 
treatment and incidentally to teach 
them the sign language. 

It does no good, but we are moved 
every once in a while to advertise the 
fact that this is not an asylum (a place 
of refuge) but a school whese purpose 
is to teach children of defective hearing 
toreadand write. We donot treatthe 
ears of the children—unless for some 
acute trouble—and they are no more 
to be regarded as patients than the 
pupils in the common school of the 
state. f 

Visitors in the summer time often 
express amazement on finding the place. 
: deserted, the popular idea being that 
 childen and teachers in aschool forthe 
| deaf do not need a vacation 

We have sometimes thought it might, 
be well to print a little slip like the fol- 
; lowing for general distribution: 

This is a SCHOOL. 

The children who attend itare pro- 
perly called PUPILS or STUDENTS, 
just like the children in the public 
schools. 

During the summer, no pupils _re- 
main at the school. Itis VACATION 
time. They all go home. . 

We do not TEACH. the sign lan- 
guage. Our chief purpose is to teach 
our pupils to use the Engli-h language. 
We do this as a rule by writing, but 
in some cases by speech. “The young- 
er pupils learn the sign language from 
the older ones. 

"Fhe MANUAL ALPHABET is 
not the same as the sign language. 
It is simply writing in the air. 
child who has learned to spell a word 
on his fingers can write that word on 
paper, but if he knows only the con- 
ventional sign for the word he cannot 
communicate it to another person un- 
less that other person is familiar with 
| signs.—California News. 

Pride 
‘There are two kids of pride. One 
is pride of self and the other is pride on 
one’swork. ‘The Bible says that pride 
is condemned. Humility is exalted. No 
one can succeed unless there is a feel- 

ing of pride in the thing being done. 
The Superintendent of a State 
School for the Deaf who is proud of 
his pupils, proud of their work, proud 
of his teachers and employees and in 
fact proud of the whole school is on 
ithe, road of progress. He will sec 


tion, interest and: d 
* qualities of life when 


if - 


QUI OP REM E Om Ancerd be 
Pride calls for hard work, consecra- 
developed in any 
‘one are invaluable as a comfort, and 
when the time comes for change in 
work, will go with the possessor to his 
grave andwill cheer and help him over 
the whole journey. : 
Pride of self, haughty pride, boastful 
pride, goes before a fall. Pride in one’s 
work, ‘helpful pride, growing pride, 
and unselfish pride leads to happiness 
i fe and a‘great reward in the 
next. —Ohio Chronicl : 


Philip Fraser 


cous 


When just ready to go to press. the 
sad news reached us of the death, on 
the «14th inst. of Mr. Philip: Fraser, 1 
of Toronto. “The deceased was tak- 
en ill swith double pneumonia on the 
evening. of the Sth, just after he had 
finished addressing the envelopes for 
the invitations to the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of the new church, He 
got gradually worse and passed quietly 
away on Saturday morning. Mr. 
Fraser was a native of Woodstock, 
but spent most of his life in Toronto. 

He was distinguished for his kindly, 
helpful disposition and great probity of 
character. He was a high-minded, 
consistent, christian gentleman and was 
most highly esteemed and greatly loved 
by all who knew him. For atime he was 
President of the OntarioAssociation for 
the Deaf, and was always a zealous 
advocate of all that tended to promote 
the best interests of the deaf. 

For most of his life he had devoted 
much time and energy to’ religious 
work among the deaf, being for many 
sears the Superintendent of ““The 
Evangelical Church of the Deaf,’’ 
which position he was obliged to re- 
linquish last. Easter on account of ill- 
health. He was intensely interested 
in the new church, and was keenly 
disappointed at not being able to. be 
present at the laying of the corner 
stone. 

We extend our warmest sympathy 
and condolences to his sorrowing 
friends, especially to his sister, Mrs. 
J. R. Byrne, that faithful friend of all 
the deaf, and to his danghter, Mrs. 
John T. Shilton, with whom her 
father had lived since his wife’s death, 
and to whom the hearts of her multi- 
tude of friends go out in special sym- 
pathy because to the sorrow of her be- 
reavement is added the pathetic inci- 
dent of her being ill in the hospital. at 
the time of her father's demise and 
interment. 


almost got lost—among the 
doughnuts. : 
{How spooky those ghosts looked! 


“\’Most make one creep! It made 


any a and lassie think that, 


| 
j j¢ gobble-uns' ll git you ef yoo 


a ” 
rs) don’t watch out, 


| Moxnay, 
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_ Home News 

‘On Friday afternoon, October 30th, 
Junior Department ‘held a Hal- 
cen frolic in the Kindergarten 
om. ‘The kiddies were all disguised 

kth false faces and fancy caps. 
‘The Most exciting moment was 
5 ”’ a giant old mam- 


‘rough the door-way and tod 
middle of the room, where she was 
ounded by a wildly excited crowd. 
ieks of delight greeted the parting 
her wide hooped skirt to let Miss 
lass and her whole class pop out like 
fl chickens from under an old 
was followed by a number 
gam At the close eachrchild was 
ated with a prettily « decorated 

llypop and a rosy snow-apple. 


Hattowe’eN Party 
Masquerade parties are always a 
jight to the pupils and the one held 
the assembly room, on Saturday 

ing, October 31st,was ni 
‘There were some exe 
ppy hours ‘of preparation in the 
bmitories prior to the hour when the 
ird guests began to assemble in the 
I. ‘The first half of the evening 
hs spent in finding out who the other 
low was and preventing him from 
iding out one’s own identity. M: 
using, impromptu stunts were 
ged in during this time. Later 


ss Deannard distributed some magic Swee 


unes on slips of paper. 
these over a candle in a Jack-c 
mern cach guest found his or her 
tr clearly foretold.” This created 
good deal of amusement. 
The old negro mammy took a flash- 
ht photo of the revellers in all th 
y garl 
the screen; Miss Cass’ black Suz- 
Ena pu in an appearance and then 
me the call from the kitchen. 
Mdiwiches, doughnuts, coffee, and 
d off an evening packed 


of ton. 
Nores 
slacfarlane made a great hit as 
street sweeper. In fact she 
« ood many hits (on people's 
hy her brush. 
Eggington, who is recoveri 
speration for appendicitis 
arried overto the party and 
ery minute of it. 
i Nurse and Handley created 
ite a sir when they arrived and for 
me tine after. Miss Nurse should 
Nth. husband better before she 
hin out among the flappers a- 
He’’ was a gay old gallant all 


After pass- 


Pio 
Miss 


ose reducing exercises were too 
they almost wrecked that 
ack mammy. Don't ‘you 
a thing like “that again, Miss 
Miss \llison had us bewildered, we 
“hot know whether she was coming 
ie 
Mises Cass and Squier and Mr. 
ordon rivalled each other in their 
‘nt splendor. 
Mr. tall war'a very modern flap- 
Saluost futuristic in fact. 


‘Then followed a few slides 


{| There were queens, princesses, 
twins, follies, clowns, national cos- 
tumes, fat, men, parsons, comics of 
| every sort, in fact every sort of thing 
you couldthinkof. Here is a whole 
‘ist of them! 
' A. Goodison, An Old Witch. 
‘ C.Young, A Flapper Girl. 
{| _E. Bishop, I. Foster, Follies. 
: A. Strasser, Negress. 
! D. Wenzel, E. Maitre, Twins. 

F. Ducker, Queen. 

cS Buchan, D. Healey, Z. Simpson, 


Ghosts. 

D. Baillie, A Maid. 

V. Johnston, N. Wall, Hawaiian 
Girls. 

H. McNish, A Princess. 

D. Standish, L. Wraight, Hallow- 
e’en Twins. 

M. Whalen, Mother Goose. 

N. Toyne, Scotch Girl. 

E. Ballagh, Hallowe'en Girl. 

M. Brigham, Negro Parson. 

J. Julien, The Parson's Wife. * 

R. Antaya, Spaniard. 

A. 

L. 
Cc. 


Schwager, French Gentleman. 
Malinsky, Topsy. 

Meyette, Clown. 

G. Dolby, Tom-cat. 

L. Brown, ‘ramp. 

J. Carriere, Redman. 

C. Quinn, Bandit. 

S$. Landau, Arabian. 

W. Abrams, Crusader. 

L. Roach, Artist. 

A. Hanna, Spark Plug. 

J. Boyle, Clown. 

E. Bell, Stout Cop. 

J. Matthews, Flirting Negress. 
Miss Ford, Old Youth dressed up. 
Macfarlane, Darky Street 


je 
Miss Squier, An Ancient Lady. 
Miss Vanderwater, Charlie, the 
s Coffey, Chinese Lady. 
old gallant. 
is’ jealous wife. 
Gypsy. 
lison, School Girl, (badly 
twisted ). 
Miss Aitchison, Hallowe'en Girl. 
Mrs. Spanner, Gypsy. 
Marguerite Spanner, Dutch Gi 1. 
Mr. Gordon, A stylish old English 
Gentleman. 
Mr. Lally, Prize Flapper. 
Mr. Spanner, Negro Mammy. 


“THANKSGIVING 

“Thanksgiving Day passed quietly 
at the scheol. 
went to-the movies in the city in the 
afternoon. 

A naimber of parents and friends 
were here for a visit over the week 
end 

In the evening the entertainment in 


the assembly hall was of more than’ s 


usual interest to pupils, parents, and 
friends. It was the first presentation 
of a three-reel picture of our own 
School. "It was taken by the Ontario 
Motion Picture Bureau last June and 
pupils and staff have been looking 
forward to the opportunity of ~ see- 
ing ourselves as others see us." 

The picture opened with glimpses 
of the beautiful Bay of Quinte and 
the City of Belleville, then entered 
own grounds and gave some veiws of 
the buildings. It showed the various 


Most of the pupils _ 


age the simple introductory 
exercises in sense training and voice 
eos oo the gradual awakening 
of the children to the fact of language 
by connecting certain movements of the 
with the toys they use in 

daily play, to the facile use of all 
three as evidenced by the quick re- 
sponses to. questions in history, geogra=| 
phy, arithmetic and literature in the 
senior grades. t 
Proceeding it depicted the life of the 
school in carpenter shop, shoe shop, 
printing office, sewing room, house- 
hold laundry, kitchen, dining 
hall, dormitories and assembly. hall. 
In the latter the reading of the Honor 
Roll was pictured. 

Then followed the outdoor life, 
sports, races, pyramid building, fire- 
drill, farm scenes and finally the as- 
sembling of pupils and staff for flag 
raising on the front lawn. 


We learn that Mr. Angus A. Mc- 
Intosh of Oakville is recovering from 
a severe illness, though slowly. He 
will be remembered as the first corres- 
pondent of the Toronto Maple Leaf 
Reading Club from November, 1899 
till December, 1909, reporting its 
meetings every two weeks and banquets 
in the Canadian. The splendid club 
closed finally shortly after his depar- 
ture for Parry Sound. 


The Greatest Loss in the World 


The loss of time is the greatest loss 
in the world. The fact is that time is 
all we have. Most of us lose by the 
waste of hours of time every day. 
“That is bad enough. But the com- 
placency with which we squander it 
and wast knowing how badly we 
need it, is shocking. 

If we could make use of one half the 
time we waste in idleness we should 

iser, better and have more of 
s goods. So much recrea- 
tion and play are necessary. We do 
not refer to that kind of time as wast- 
vd but the really idle time, the saun- 
ering time, the lolling time, the time 
and worthless talk is the 
have in mi 
not blame anyone for the 
sung who do not know and can not 
i We well remember w 
a boy it was our fortune to go to 
oncea week. “That was a day well 
spent. A boy learns some- 
thing about a mill and in meeting and 
seeing other people. But it did not 
take all day to go to mill. | We ai 
to get home about two o'clock. 
hens were chased off the nest and 
fresh bright eggs were brought in to be 
fried with ham and g . Not one egg 
but three or four. “That was worth 
while also in a boy's life. We could 


en! 


have gone to the field at three o'clock 
and worked until dark with father and 
the other boys, but we did nor. We 
could have read a book, but we did 
not. We loafed and lost. 

It often happens that girls are need- 
ed to help wash the noon dishes. | 


! It takes about one hour and a half. 


They cotd go into their industria! 
department for the other hour and 
a half and improve their time by mak- 
ing themselves more efficient. seam- 
butthey prefer to loaf and lose. 
y could be sent into sewing if 
wedid not remember our children 
days. 

"Phe. reading hour comes. It is 
hard for some children to apply them- 
selves; they would loaf but for the 
watchful mon tor. Perhaps their minds 
are loafing while their eyes are on the 
books If so it is. a grievous loss. 

If children could be made to under- 
stand the importance of that long hour 
of reading or study it would become a 
short hour. The mind would be filled 


a school ‘room some pleasant as 
great advantage to the children. 
~  =Ohio Chronicle. 


thata man was usually about as happy as 
‘made-up his mind to be. 
jiness may easily be made a 
habit. 

Some of the happiest people 1 
know are those with the most troubles 
1 recently spent an evening with one 
of the happiest men I know and as I 
listened to his story of fight and'struggle 
1 was amazed at what he caged 
through each day. The things he had 
to face daily would have. floored the 
ordinary man. And yet he always shows 
a happy front. 

Here was a man who made up his 
mind to be happy. 

‘There isn’t a man who is not able 
to go through ten times what they 
think they can just the minute they 

ide that they will. 
is a pretty good world after all, 
when you make up your mind that it 
Is. 

Making up your mind somehow, 
clears away so much. The path be- 
fore you then looks plain and not so 
rough. 

And it is half the battle won. 

We are bodies of influence no mat- 
ter where we go. And we give out in- 
visible waves of good or bad feeling to 
all with whom we come in contact. If 
we are making up good thoughts in 
our mind and if we are hourly resolv- 
ing toward better things those whom 
we touch with our influence know it at 
once, 
| _Make up your mind to be happy. 
Make up your mind to bear the inevi 
able. Muke up your mind to be your- 
selt and to make the most of all that 
you have. 

“The Prodigal Son decided to arise 
and goto his father. —George Mathew 
Adams. 


From Battleships to Tin Cans 
cause the leading countries of 
td have agreed to scrap many 
of their old war vessels, a new source 
of tin Gans has come into existence. 
When we take sardines, salmon, 


corn or other vegetables from cans 


few of us stop to think that the contain- 
ers, a few months azo, might possibly 
have been in the steel armor on one 
of the world’s largest battleships. 

“To many persons the junking of old 
war vessels might seem comparatively 
easy, but it is no small job. The 
work is undertaken only by large sal- 
vaging concerns who understand the 
business. 

The ordinary merchant vessel is not 
so difficult for wreckers, but the old 
battleships, as one worker has said, is 
** 4 mighty tough corpse to dissect.”’ 
Skilled workmen are required on such 
ships and they literally carve the hull 
to pieces, They use acetytene bur- 
ners and all other. modern apparatus 
for breaking through steel plates. 
The flame from the burners isso fierce 
that it slices through the stoutest armor 
plate like @ hot wire through butter. 
‘Those ships are first broken up_ into 
scrap iron. The great chunks of iron 
pass into foundries and furnaces where 
they are melted_and from these plates 
come the greater part of the world’s 
tin cans today. 


—_++-— 


In ourday communities and men 
who lead them have still to learn that 
no waste isso profuse and immeasur- 
able as that of intellectual energy, 
checked, uncultivated, ignored, or 
left without oppertun ty. 

Lord Marley. 


indobts alt nghe nah slide aod 
iy i it al pirates 2 = 
, plist gay. All Thine own gifts to Thee we 
Each day with us should be Thanks- | Help us to praise Thee, our Hi 
giving Dey. | |”. King. —Normal Instructor 
T heplemnviog Day has come again to i 


And every heart ‘bows down in 
thankfulness. 
And while our voices now we lift to 


Thee, 
Help us, O Lord, like Thee to help- 
ful be. z 


«Nov. 
We went for a walk. Wesawfive 
hens. We saw a boat. We- 


We saw ten cars.—Clarence Bowers. 

We went for a walk: We saw 
five hens. We sawaboat. Wesaw 
ten cars. We got some nuts, some 
apples and some haws.—Charles 
anty. ~ + 

Topics from Grade IIIA 
Hallowe’en was on October 31st. 


Reproduction Story Grade IVB | 
z Tue Liprary Book 
One day Julia went to the Library 1 

and gota book. She went and sat 

down underatree, She read her book 
foralong time. She did not want to 
stop reading. 

In a little while Annie Jones went tu 
see Julia. They went into the house 
to see Julia’s piano. Aanie Roe how 
to play the piano but Julia did not. iy; Hie 
Annie played the piano for alongtime. | We did not know where the Jack-o- 

At6 o'clock Annie went home. 
Julia ate her supper and then went to 
bed. She forgot all about her book. 
In the night it rained hard. 

Next morning her father found the | 
book. It wasall wet and dirty. Julia's | 
father scolded her because she wa: 
careless. He bought a new book for 
the Library. —Gordon Richardson. | 

Original Topics, Grade IV B 

I would like to tell you about our 
Hallowe’ en party. 

Last Saturday night, October 31st 
was Hallowe'en. We had a_mas- 
querade party. At eight o' clock the 
pupils and teachers went to the as- 
sembly hall. They were dressed in 
very funny costumes. [| was dressed 
asasoldier. Some others were dressed 
as a fat woman, a negro, a Dutch girl 
a gypsy, a grandmother and a China~ 
man. Everybody had a jolly time. 
We played games. I could not stop 
laughing, because the fat woman was 
very funny. Mr.Spannertook pictures. 
of the teachers and pupils in costume. 
T hope they will be good. 

About 9.45 we went to the kitchen 
and the teachers served lunch to us. 
We had sandwiches, doughnuts, apples 
and coffee. We enjoyed our lunch 
very much. Then we went home. 
We felt tired, but we had a very 
pleasant time. —Willie Abrams. 

tt ndian Summer. ‘The wei 
ther Js fine and warm. The sun shines 
brightly. The sky is blue. 

A few weeks ago it was very cold 
and we hada snow storm. The ground 
was frozen. People felt very cold. 1 
Now the ground is soft again. 

Every autumn we have Indian 
Summer. It comes early in November. + 
It stays a week ortwo. We,are glad to 
have Indian Summer. Long ago! 
the Indians told the white people about calls, 

Indian Summer. There are not many « ‘“The winter chill is nigh; 

Indians in Canada now. {And ‘neath the waters of the brouk, 

Mary Parker, 1 To Muddy Cor I'll hie.” 


a Seige ne Seat 
Furs ! “Farewell,” Friend Caterpillar says, 


room last Friday afternoon. We 
played a game. Mr. Blanchard tied 
a handkerchief over our eyes. We 


room. After awhile we went down 
stairs. Mr. Blanchard put some apples 
into atub of water. We tried to catch 
the apples with our teeth. We wet 
our faces and hair. Miss Coffey gave 
towels to us. 
We laughed. 
playing. —James Cecchini. 
A Wat 

We went for a walk yesterday after- 
noon, We looked for some nuts. 
We found many nuttrees. The nuts 
were small. 
pockets. 
the ground under an oak tree. 


We found some acorns on 
We 


trees. We picked many haws and 
ate them. We filled our pockets with 
them and carried them to school. 
Welike haws. —Arthur McShane. 
Haws 

Haws grow on hawthorn trees. 
They are small and red. They are 
softin autumn. They are good to 
eat. They are sweet. 

> Acorns. 

’ Acorns grow on an oak tree. 
jacorns have hard shells. 
bitter. Sometimes acorns are good to 
eat. Squirrels like them. Children 
' play with them.—George Bostnari. 

An Autumn Goodbye 
Good-bye,’’ hums Mr. Worker Bee, 
““My labor's at an end; 

And snug in Clover Honey Hive, 
The winter months I'll spend.”’ 


“‘Adieu,”’ brisk Brother Chipmunk 
cries, i 

“The fall has come, | see; 

And through cold weather [ will sleep 

In Villa Hollow Tree."” 

“So long,” old “Neighbor ‘Turtle’? 


The 


‘They are 


It is so cold in the far north thatthe | "The snow flakes will fall soon; | 


Farewell, for 1 shall rest till. spring 
In my Castle Cocoon."’ 


Reproduction Story 
Hexxy Pexxy 
Sly Fox lived in the woods. 
Penny lived ina little house near the 
woods. 


people do not dress as we do. The 
animals of these cold countries have + 
coats of the thickest and the warmest | 
fur. Men, women and children dress | 
infurs,  Inwinter they wear two suits. | 
One suit has the fur turned inside and 
the other has it turned outside. All 
the people wear fur hocds. 


some nuts, some apples.and some haws’ | "ot her go. 


We went into Mr. Blanchard’s class: ‘ 


tried to pin a nose on Jack-o-lantern. | Miss Gentian, and her sister, too, 


We caught the apples. | 
We had a good time | Is best of colors for a gown; 


We put them into our! 
| Monday.” We shall not come to 


found haws. They grew on hawthorn ! : a 
je the movies.—Jessie Besserman. 


: candy. 


5| wipe oon 


her. 
Sly Fox's head but 


pecked 


Then it pecked Sly Fox's ‘nose. 
This made him angry. He opened 
is mouth to \catch the woodpecker 
and Henny Penny. flew away. | 
Fox did not eat Henny Penny that day. 
—Jean V. Thompson. Grade 1VA. 
Autumn Styles - 
The Autumn styles are out, I see, 
But as to colors few agree; 
Dame Oak says yellow should be 


worn, 
And so to old gold she is sworn; 


Appear in public dressed in blue; 


i lantern was. We walked around the ! Gay Maple claims that red, 


Of all the colors is ahead; - 

While dear Miss Clematis is dressed 
In misty white, as suits her best; 
‘The Misses Pine and Fir are seen 
In costumes of unchanging green, 
But Madam Chestnut says that brown 


And so we may conclude the while 
That every color is in style. 
Emma C. Dowd. 
Topics from Grade I A 
Nov. 5 
‘Thanksgiving Day will be next 
school. We shall play. We shall 
Oct..27 
We went down town yesterday 
afternoon. We saw Miss Handley's 
mother. She gave some cake to us. 
We bought some candy, ice cream and 
gum. We had a good time. 
—Billy Rule. 
Nov 2 
We hada party last Friday afternoon. 
We wore paper caps. We played 
games. ° We had some apples and 
We laughed. 


ime, 

‘One day he wentto see his friend 

Roy. He had some roller-skates, too. 

‘| The sidewalk in front of Roy's house 
‘was not smooth so the boys skated in 

rthe street, © 

Roy’s mother saw them. She said, 

‘Boys, do not skate in the street. It is 


roUs. 

The boys did not obcy herand soon 
an automobile came. along. ‘Harold did 
not see it. It knocked him down’ and 
broke his leg. ‘ 


The Circus % 

One day last summer, Frank, Willie 
and Jennie played circus in the laundry. 

Frank put his cat into a bird- cage 
and bung it up. | He pretended it was 
alion. The cat did not like it. 

Jennie brought her doll. Willie 
and she sat ona wash-bench and watch- 
ed the show. Their dog Jip came, 
too. 
Frank turned a wash-tub up-side- 
down and stood on his hands on it. 

He fell and knocked down the cage 
with his feet. 

Jip chased the cataround the laundry 
but he did not catch it. 
Their mother heard the noise and 
she ran down stairs to see what was 
the matter. The children laughed 
and told her what happened. 


The Woods 

Rose and Helen went to the woods 
one day last spring. They took their 
lunch with them and stayed all day. 

They picked many voilets and but- 
cups and they found some pretty ferns. 
Rose said to Helen, “‘Let us take 
some ferns home and plant them in 
garden.’’ So they dug up some and 
put them into their basket. 

In the afternoon, it rained very hard. 
The girls stood under an oak tree and 


“g 


waited for it to stop. They got rather 


wet but they did not care because they 


Squirrels are smal! animals. 
are red, black or greyincolor. They 
live in holes in the trees. “They have 
small sharp teeth and bushy tails. 
‘They are covered with fur. They 
can run up and down the trees very 
fast. They can jump from tree to 
tree. They like to eat nuts. They 
siton their hind feet and hold the nut 
in their fore paws. ‘Then they crack 
it with their sharp teeth.—Willie 
Tryon. Grave 3 B. 


They 


Mr. Crow's Opinion 
“I declare’’ cried Mr. Crow 
One fine October day, 
“"’'m_ really glad to see the wrens 
And blackbirds fly away; 
Glad to see the orioles 
And bluebirds southward bound, 
For none appreciate my voice 
When other songs abound. 
My coat of black seems commonplace 


Henny | 


Sly Fox told himself that he 


Beside those birds so gay; 
So | declare, I'm really glad 
‘To see them fly away." 


—Normal Instructor, 


had on their old clothes. 

When they got home, they planted 
the ferns in their garden but in a few 
days the ferns died because the sun 
was too hot for them. 


The Doll That Did Not Grow 

Little Mary saw the gardener water- 
ing the flowers.. She asked him why 
he watered them. He. said that he 
watered them to make them grow. 

Mary hada pretty little doll. Its 
name was Susan. She wanted Susan 
to grow. She wanted a big:doll. So 
she carried Susan out in the yard and 
set her under an apple tree. “Then 
she got the Sprinkler and sprinkled 
water all over her. She left her out 
of doors all night. 

In the morning she ran cut to get 
Susan. -When she saw the doll she 
began to cry. Susan had not grown 
a bit. She was not pretty. The 
water had washed the paint off her 
face and spoiled her dress. 

i Aunt Betty was visiting Mary's 
i mother. She told Mary not to cry. 
' She painted Susan's face and made a 
new dress for her, Mary was happy. 


the three broth ped 
themselves. After which the fierce-| 
lnotinemanied aD to a bedroom 
upstairs, where ni 

very comfortably. ee 


ntle- | had breakfast at the sametable. ‘Then 
the ‘man led them to a stone table in 
another room on which were written 
three sentences, ‘ es 

The first sentence said that the 
pearls of the princess were hidden in 
the wood under the moss at the foot of 
an oak tree, and that he who found 
every one of them would be richly 
rewarded, while he who sought and 
did not find them all would at sunset be 
turned to stone. 

The oldest of the princes set about 
searching for the pearls. He worked 
patiently all day, but at sunset had 
found only ahundred. As the sun 
went down he was turned to stone, 
kneeling on the moss, with one hand 
full of pearls and the other thrust under 
an oak root, 

‘The next day the second brother 
tried. He found two hundred of the 
pearls, but there were still manyto be 
found, so with the rays of the setting 
sun he became stone, and could no 
longer move or speak. 

Now Simpleton, who was after all the 
bravest of the three, tried on the third 
day, though he saw what had happened 
to his brothers. 

He thought if he could win the 
favor of the princess by finding the 
last of the pearls he might get the two 
princes released. 

He searched patiently in the moss 
but us the day went on and there were 
still many more to be found, he thought 
he too would be turned to stone, and 
began to cry. 

Through his tears he saw the earth 


Jand so pleasantly. 

One day-the king, feeling that there 
were many things his son’s should learn 

‘that he could not'teach them at home, 
sent them out .to look for their 
fortune. Each carried over hisshoulder 
a large handkerchief in which was 
tied enough food for three days. 
‘After that they must provide for them- 
selves. 
They no sooner set out than the 
two older brothers began to tease Sim- 
pleton forsport. The younger broth- 
er answered them very sweetly, think- 
ing they meant it all in good part, and 
and when they laughed at his simple 
replies he laughed too, as if he had 
never heard anything funnier in his 
life. 

Soon they came to an ant-hill. “The 
two older brothérs were about to dash 
itapart with their sticks, but Simpleton 
asked to save the little ants who, had 


. Inthe moming the three princes | cess 


here was great rejoicing among 
~The long spell is ended!’’ 


sail 4 : 
Everything about the castle that had 
been turned to stone came back to life, 
and there was commotion and happi- 
ness everywhere, while all things that 
had voices kept shouting, *“The'true 
prince has come! The true prince , 
has come!”’ 
The two brothers of Simpleton 
became soldiers and as they wished to 
remain at the wars, ‘it was he who 
became King at his father's deat! 
And the youngest of the three ‘pri 
cesses became his bride and queen. 
—Character Building Readers. 


Mr. Elephant and Mr. Frog | 


the same wood with Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Tiger and Mr. Hare and Mr. Lion, 
the animals were all very good friends 
Mr. Eleplant was very big, and Mr. | 
Frog was very, very little, but every | 
day they went walking together, Mr. 
Elephant going in front, tramp,tramp, 
tramp; and Mr. Frog going on behind, 
hop, hop, hop. ‘ 
One night when they came home, 
Mr. Hare, who was a saucy litle 
} fellow, ran to meet them, and he said: 
| Oho, Mr. Frog saysElephant is his 
horse.’* 


‘Phen Mr. Fox and Mr. ‘Tiger and 
Mr: Lion all followed after Mr. Hare, 
crying: 


turning black where the moss had been, 
and when he dashed them away he saw 


worked so hard to build their homes. 
“They have minds, as we have, 
said he, and showed his brothers sor 
of the ants at work, and how they: di- 
vided the labor between them, for he 
had otten watched the little creatures 
and knew their ways. 
‘The two brothers were interested 
for a moment, then they looked at each 
other. 
“Minds!"" ‘said one. ‘Then the 
other slapped Simpleton on the back 
and they went on their way laughing, 
too, as he followed them, though he 
did not know what they meant. 
ext they came to a pond on which 
en swimming a flock of fine fat 
fu 


help him. 
Before the sun set the last pearl 
had been found, and all of them were 
piled nicely at hi 
He thanked the an 


and took the 

‘There the 

ed them from 

He took them aw: . 
returned empty-handed. 

Without  speal word he led 
Simpleton to the stone table and point- 
ed to the second of the three sentences 

itten upon it. 

i id that the finder of the pearls 
must next day goto the pond and 
recover the of the princess’ bed- 
room, which had been dropped into 
the water. 

After a good night's sleep, Simple- 
ton went to the pond, and there the 
ducks were swimming happily upon. it 
as before. 

One of them came toward him and 
ead up and down three 
“Ee know what you 
and then dived to 


kill two ducks for food, but Simpleton 
, “Lets leave the ducksin peace. 
See howhappy and harmless they are 
The brothers had ‘never heard of 
avine good game behind like thut. 
\ laughed long and heartily, but 
finally consented to go on. 
__ By and by they came to a bee tree. 
The «wo brothers were about to rob 
the bees of their honey, but Simpleton 
bege:) them not to. He told them 
What \ onderful little creatures the bees 
Were, how hard they had worked to 
gather and make the honey and how 
they uceded it for their winter food. 
The two brothers thought all this 
‘ery amusing, and let Simpleton have 
is way. On they wenttill they came 
to a yreat stone castle. 
All about the place seemed silent 
and deserted. In the stable were a 
tumber of horses, but they had been 
tumed to ‘stone. 
All the doors of the castle were lock- 
One had three locks. Through 
asmall opening in this door the three 
Princes peeped into a room where a 
looking man sat alone at a table. 
Princes must never be afraid of any- 
thing, so they called to the man. He 
came out and led them into the room, | 
ut without speaking a word. 


the bottom. 
Presently the duck come up W ith 
the key in his beak, and brought it to 
Simpleton, who hastened with it to 
the castle. 
“The third sentence gave him a task 
harder than either of the other (two. 
He must pick out the youngest of the 
king’s three daughters. 
He was ied to where they were all 
leeping side by side in one »bed. 
They were all young and fair, and 
looked exactly alike. 
“If they would only open their 
perhaps I could tell,"” thought Si 


ple- 


Each of the princesses had eaten 
something* different for supper. As 
it happened, the youngest had had 
some honey. . 
While Simpleton was) wondering 
which to choose, a bee flew in at the 


that a great army of ants had come to ; 


Jho, oho, Mr. Elephant is Mr. 
's horse. 
j Mr. Elephant turned around, and 
he said in a very. gruff voice to Mr. 
Frog: 

“Did you tell them, grandson, that 
I was your horse?"" 
Mr. Frog said in a high, 


‘0, no, grandfather. "* 
But all the time Mr. Frog was 
thinking of a_ trick to play on Mr. 


The next day, Mr. Elephant and 
Mr, Frog started off tor a long walk. 
Mr. Frog had heard of a place where 
the swamps were deep and muddy. 
lephant knew a place where the 
grew ripe and thick. And 
spenta pleasant day. On the way 
home Mr. Frog hopped up close to 
Mr. Elephant, and he said in his high, 

y voice: 

Grandfather, 1 have ne, strength 
Let me get up on your 


‘ Climb up, my grandson,"* said 
Mr. Elephant 

He put his trunk down fora ladder, 
and Mr. Frog climbed up. “They had 
not gone very far when Mr. Frog hop- 
ped up close to Mr. Elephant's ear, 
and he said: 

“Tam going to fall grandfather. 
Give me some: smali cords from the 
roadside that I may bind your mouth, 
and hold myself upon your back."* 

“Twill, grandson,’ said Mr. 
Elephant. 

So Mr. Elephant stripped some small 
cords from a birch tree bythe road- 

side, and handed them to Mr. Frog. 
‘Then Mr. Frog bound Mr. Ele- 
phanr's mouth, and they went on a 
little farther. It .was not long, 
though, before.Mr. Frog spoke again 
to Mr. Elephant. 

“Grandfather,"* he said, *‘find me 
asmall, green twig that | may fan the 
mosquitoes from your 

“Twill, grandson,” s 


a 


and he saw Mr. Frog on his back, 
holding the reins and the whip. 


just then the A : 
ry hype} ee peel round acloul 
ep aa inted now fakes: 


away, 


phant, so he broke a small, green twig 
from the birch tree, and reached it up 
to Mr. Frog; and just then they came 
toward home. 


“See Mr. Elephant,’’ cried Mr. 


Hare. 


“See Mr. Elephatit;’” cried Mr. 


Lion and all the others, “‘Mr Elephant 
is Mr. Frog's horse.’’ 


Mr. Elephant turned himself about, 


‘Why, so I am, grandson 
Mr. Elephant. 
Then: Mr. Frog jumped down to 


Once upon atime, when Mr. Ele-|the ground, and he laughed and he 
phant and Mr. Frog lived together in | laughed until he nearly split his coat, 
because he had played a trick on Mr. 


phant.—Once Upon a Time Ani- 
mal Stories. 


The Magic Shirt 

Once a king lay dying. The doc- 
tors had done all they could for him, 
and declared that nothing could save 
him, 

The king was not willing to believe 
that his time was come. He sent for 
acertain wise man, and asked him 
what he must co to get well. 

‘The wise man said, ‘‘O king,if thou 
couldst wear the shirt of a truly happy 
man for one night, thou wouldst rec 
ver."’ This was as much as to s: 
that the king was dying of discontent. 

Hearing this, the officers of the king 
sent out to search the kingdom for a 
truly happy man. ‘They found none 
for a long time. 

Some men complained because they 
were poor, and some who had siches 
felt their wealth aburden. Some were 
““worked to death,”’ as they said, and 
some were unhappy because they had 
nothing todo. Some had none to love 
them, und some had families larger 
than they could support. 

At last a man was found who com- 
plained of nothing and confessed that 
he always happy. But he had no. 
shirt. 

When the king heard this he arose 
from his bed, saying he would jive a 
simple life and never be disconzented 
ain. 


The Land of Story Books 
Atevening, when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit. 

"They sit at home, and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 

Now, with my [ttle gun, | crawl 

All in the dark along the wall, 

And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 

‘There, in the night, where none can 


spy, 

Allin my hunter's camp I lie, 

And play at books that | have read * 

‘Vill it is time to go to bed. 

“These are the hills, these are the 

woods, 

‘These are my starry solitudes, 

And there the river, by whose brink 

‘The rdaring lions come to drink. 

I see the others far away, 

As if in firelit camp'they lay, 

And 1, like to an Indian scout, 

Around their party prowled about. 

So, when my nurse comes in for me, 

Home | return zcross the sea, 

And go to bed with backward looks 

At my dear Land of Story Books. 
—Rabert Louis Stevenson, 


“she worked. Ithad been so easy to 


Charlotte answei 
it’s sweet, but it's not 
sense.” 
Grandmother.turned and adjusted 
her glasses to eye the girl with the 
duster. ““Ne ee? 

Sharley, 


not unde! i 
Charlotte polished the looking-glass 
vigorously. “It’s all very: well to sing 
songs ail ining in small corners, 
but the truth is, Amma, ‘it can’t be 
done. I've thought a lot about such 
things since we"ye been poor, and I’ ve 
come to the ‘conclusion that there's 
than fact in those nice- 


“Yes, 


e, utter non- 


more sentiment 


neatly t sentence, but as’ hef 
_ grandmother said nothing, she went 
on. ‘‘Nearlyall the girls 1 know who 
ing any shining, ‘have pretty big 
. Butthere’s absolutely nothing 
for, me but brooms and dishpans.’” 
“What are these other girls doing, 
Sharley. 
“Oh, just the things we all used to 
plan together in school. They can 
carry out their plans, you see, and 
can't do a thing on earth. Emily 
Deane is doing slum work: Dell 
Porter teaches a charity sewing class; 
Poll. Allen is taking « course in do. 
mestic science, so that she can teach it 
the Settlement House. Oh, they 
all have something to do! I’m sim- 
ly left out-of everything because my 
‘rt is so small andso full. Never 
ace for even a tallow dip to shine 


“Maybe itdoesn't take a whole tal- 
dip to make a light,’’ suggested 
idlady, as she took her knitting 

its bag. ‘I remembersomething 
abou Christ's helpers being told once 
‘to gather the fragments, that nothing 
be list. Maybe there’s a. ‘fragment’ 
thar vou haven't found yet, Sharley."” 
Oh, that was different. Christ said 
that to the disciples,”’ the girl reminded 
er. 


SAnd so are you a disciple, child.”* 
Well, at least they had something 
towather.”? 7 
_ Only fragments, Broken bread and 
bits'of fish, dear, things that lots of 
People would’ throw away. But the 
luster wanted them saved. : 
But, Amma, Lcan't gather food 
for other poeple. It takes all father’s 
Strength to provide for us, and I can’t 
8ive a thing away.”’. Charlotte had 
teached the mantel.and was wiping the 
old-fashioned ornament that had come 
With grandmother from an carlier 


'm afraid Ido, 


dream of, doing worthwhile things. 


when father had plenty of money, and 


a life of pleasant and leisurely activi-” 


ties surrounded her. Now that the 
money had flown, and the big house 
had been exchanged for this smaller 
-one; now that servants were things of 


youth stood between mother and. ser- 
lous overwork, the aspect of life had 
changed, and she found herself fret- 
ting and chafing under the yoke of ser- 
vice. 

Grandmother looked up to say earn- 
estly: Sharley, the Master never 
bade them gather what they did not 
; have—only what they had. Only 

fragments were there, but they were 
of the Lord’s provi , and were obe- 
diently used. Surely, dear, out of the 
abundant feast of your blessings, there 
are some fragments you can gather up 
to share with others.” 
** What are they, Amma?”’ 
“Well cheerfulness, perhaps, and 
fragments of work, that is joyful, - as 
well as thorough. Of gladness, that 
you can be the prop your mother 
needs, and a comfort to your father.’’ 

“And ?’'m not??? The girl stopped 
short and turned to look at her 
yrandmother as she asked the ques- 


Son.f 

“The old face beneath its silver crown 
flushed, but the answer came with a 
tender smile. ‘Hardly cheerful or 
joyful, dear. A prop, yes, but a-a’'- 

“I know."’ Charlotte nodded short- 
ly. 
prop Jane used to scold about. She 
used it a long time because it was 
strong and straight, but she never dared 
hang fine things next it, for fear the 
splinters would catch and tear them. 

“Exactly. A little splintery, Shar- 
ley, though straight and strong." 

“You needn't say another word, 
Amma. Light begins to glimmer, 
though | never thought of it that way 
before. Because I didn't neglect my 
work, | have felt virtuous and mat 
like. I've acted the part, haven't I? 

**A little that way, dear". Grand- 
mother’s voice shook a bit, but she 
remembered that a certain wise man 
had once said, ‘Faithful are the wounds 
of a friend,”’ 

But if Charlotte was wounded, she 
gave na sign. Instead, she nodded 
emphatically and sa “Stupid! My 
candle isn’t more than an inch long, 
but I'm going touseit to see the truth 
by while it lasts. 

The little lady in the big chair laugh- 
ed happily. “Thank you, dear, for 
taking it beautifully, I've been want- 
ing a chance to remind you, but I— 

“You were afraid of my splinters. 
Isee. Well, youncedn't be, Amma, 
dear. . ‘Talk about mixed ‘metaphors! 
Wouldn’t prim } Mount be shock- 
ed? She was such a proper—teacher, 
Amma. She never would have j teen 
able to endure 2 conversation thet 
reached a candle conclusion I ywwey of 
fragments and splinters.”” 

“Miss Mount isn’t hefe to be 
shocked, Sharley dear, and we are ¢ ad 
ofa happy ending, by whatever route it 
may have been reached, ‘By the wa 
the subject necessarily dismissed? 


the past, and only her own vigorous ‘ 


“A splintery one, like the clothes 


among. 
was doing a lot for the children.’” 
‘So she is,” was the prompt reply. 
says they are most important 
because they are to be our future 
citizens. ‘That's one thing I envy her. 
Think what an i ce she will 
have—not only for the present, but 
for, the years to come.” 

'‘Verytrue. Butyou have children 
to do for, too, haven't you? Ours are 
not slum children, and they are being 


well trained. ‘But they, too, are fu-_ 


ture citzens, my dear, and there are 


lessons no one-can teach them as well | 


as their elder sister.” 

“T wonder if that is true. If it is, 
Amma, Emily hasn’t a thing on me, 
thas she?"’ 

“Probably not, though I shouldn't 
have expressed it just that way.” 

Grandmother laughed again, 
Charlotte was too busy to notice. 

And when its comes to. teaching 
domestic science, | might have a 
chance to do that right here. Harriet 
is wild to cook, and'I’ve-been sending 
her flving out of the kitchen because 
she makes mistakes and gets in-the. 
way. 1 should besteaching her of 
course. It ought not to take half as 
much patience as Polly's ignorant 
pupils demand.’” 
nd there's a sewing class, I'm 
you' re sighing for that,’’ added 
grandmather. “* Even |umpling is 
eld enough to begin. I’ ve been wish- 
ing my eyes were equal to the task of 
teaching her."* 
lineare. Why, I have a whole 
social service outfit, with all the unplea- 
sant features eliminated, under my own 
sine and fig tree. I'm done my 
dusting. Amma. Good-by, and thank 
you.” The girlthrew akiss from the 
Ups of her fingers as she shut the door 
behind her, leaving a relieved and hap- 
ry grandmother working on Jiminie’s 
mittens. 

“LT haven't thrown a kiss to her since 
we moved,” reflected Charlotte as she 
sped downstairs. ‘‘Maybe even that 
is one of my neglected fragments."’ 

She opened the dining-room win- 
dows and began to sweep, uncon- 
sciously making the broom strokes time 
to Dumpling’s song. 

Mother was busy making pies in the 
kitchen, but she came to the door to 
say, ‘How good it sounds to hear you 
singing, Sharley, dear."’ 

“| haven't been singing muchJate- 
have I, mother?’’ and the girl flew. 
across for a swift hug. “‘Ithink I've 
been away on a visit, and have just 
come home.”* 

‘The floury hands went around 
Charlotte's neck, while her mother 
said happily,“* Oh, I'm so glad to 
have you back."* = 

Charlotte shook her shoulders impa- 
tiently as she gathered up her broom 
again. ‘I'd like to punish myself in 
carnest,"” she scolded silently. “*Such 


but 


relief as there was in poor mothef’s dow 


face just now.”* 


An hour later, Charlotts looked 


“ And one in a distant corner— 
1 SM ALwoman worn with atrifo— 


wot vanishol years; 


agape ere 


‘were veiled with tears, 


‘Then when the song 
"An Wuched! the lactaweet tan, 


{ 
i 
lat the clock. ‘* Fifteen minutes to 
| spare,’ she announced to her mother. 
*“I've got though my preliminaries 
,swimmingly this morning. Dinner 
' won't take long now that the pies are 
i done, and I’m going in to see if I’ve 
forgotten how to play.’* 

I wish you would, Charlotte. We 
shall be glad tohave music once 
more." The gay selection that filled 
the air for a while did not hold its 
performer's it-was- 
several days’ lat hen she put into 
words the thoughts then begun. There 
had been a little struggle in the mean- 
time, but when she had conquered she 
said quite casually: *‘~“Mother, I'll 
polish up my music a bit and teach 
Harriet and Ellen. I've had the 
advantage of good tezchers, and now 
they can reap some of the benefit.”* 

“O Sharley, that would be such a 
relict!"’ Mother's face showed the sin- 
cerity of her words. ‘*Father and I 
have been trying to contrive a way of 
providing a tezcher for the younger 
girls. But, dear, it would mean a good 
deal of sacrifice for you, and you have 
so little leisure as it is." 

“Don't call it by such a big name, 
mother, — It’s just one of my fragments 
that I’m trying to gatherup. You re- 
member [ told you about them the 
other day.”” 

Yes, mother remembered thankfully. 

“The lessons were begun straightway. 
“I hate music-teaching,”’ Charlotte 
frankly owned tograndmother. “‘I'd 
rather pay professor Weems out of my 
own pocket money than to fuss over it 

myself. But then, [ haven’t any poc- 
ket money, and I have a little know- 
ledge, so there you are.”’ 

“According to what a man: hath,”* 
quoted the listener softly. 

“Couldn’t | help with those ac- 
counts?"* asked Charlotte of her father 
one evening. 

He looked up from his, work, pale 
and tired, but with’ an appreciative 
smile. ‘*You could, daughter as_ tar 
as ability goes,"” he told her. “But 
I'm not goitig to let you work all the 
tme.”” 

“*You do it, I notice,’’ she chal- 
lenged him: ‘‘ Suppose you set me go- 
ing—wind me up, as it were—and cud- 
dle yourself on that couch till I run 


“Oh, but, daughter, you've been 
(Continued on last paged 
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A long way from our country is a 
very beautiful city, which is called 
Naples. Some people think it is one 
of the most beautiful cities in the world. 
It stands on a charming bay, whose 
water is very, blue. Behind the city 
are some high mountains, which have 
snow on their peaks for many months 
in the year. 

The cliffs have all kinds of plants 
growing on them; and outside the town 
there are groves of oranges, vineyards, 
and gardens bright with flowers of all 
colours. The climate is soft and balmy, 
and the sky has noctouds. Everything 
is so charming at Naples, thatthere is a 
saying in Italy, ‘‘See Naples and die.”” 

Now we cannot stop to describe 
Naples, for we are going to read about 
a wonderful hill that is just outside 
Naples. This hillisa volcano, and is 
named Vesuvius. Some people call a 
volcano a burning mountain. This is 
not quite right, for it does not burn as 
fire burns. _ Itis really a pipe or chim- 
ney, through which hot stones and 
other things are thrown from below. 

In many ways Vesuvius is the best 
known volcano in the werld, and- you 
will often hear about it, and the damage 
it has-worked. ‘The sides of this vol- 
cano are only a heap of molten matter 
that has been piled up, little by little, 
outside the pipe or chimney, which 
goes far into the earth. 

Many hundreds of years ago Vesu- 
vius was as peaceful as any hill in our 
country is to-day. No one ever 
thought it possible that it_ would burst 
out in fire and smoke. But Vesuvius 
was only a sleeping volcano, and vines 
were growing over the sides of the 
crater, or hole at the top. », 

People were living quite close to 
Vesuvius, more than two thousand 
years ago, just as they are to-day. The 
first notice they had that Vesuvius was 
avolcano come about in this way. 
There were many noises from the 
ground, which shook and opened in 
large cracks; and at last, after sixteen 
years of this grumbling, Vesuvius burst 
forth in all its might. 

Aclever man named Pliny, who 
lived at that time, has told us all about 
this great outbreak. One fine day in 
summer a cloud of strange shape and 
size was hanging over the mountain. 
This cloud had the form of a great pine- 
tree; and since thenthe same sort of 
cloud is often seen when Vesuvius is 
going to send out fire and lava. 

‘This man watched and soon saw a 
volume of steam, with ashes and stones, 
shoot up intothe clouds. Of course, 
the stones and ashes fell dawn in show- 
ers, and so strange was the sight that he 
thought he would go nearer and get a 
better view. In doing this, however, 
he ran a great risk, and we know that 
h’s uncle lost his fife 

Now what do you think. he saw? 
Ofcourse, we cannot give his full ac- 
count, but, perhaps, one day you will 

read it for yourselves. He saw showers 
of ashes, and red-hot stones; he saw 


and it is soon on fire. 

Now look over the edge of the 
crater, and you see into a deep, deep 
pit, filled with masses of steam. “The 
wind blows these.cloudson one side, 
and then is seen the red glow of. the 
burning lava. You will not want to 
stay there long and will be only too 
glad to go down the mountain into the 
pleasant groves outside the beautiful 
city of Naples. 

—At Home and Abroad. 
The Thought of a Child 

A young woman, a music teacher, 
was walking home at night through 
an outlying Paris quarter when a big 
fellow knocked her down with a blow. 

‘The place was solitary: no passers- 
by, no policemen about. Trembling 
with fear, the young woman implored 
pity. “Do not kill me,’’ she cried. 
“{ have a little girl. Take my bagif 
you like."" The man did not move. 
He looked at herand seemed to hesi- 
tate. ‘“‘Here is my bag,”’ said the 
girl, offering ittohim. Far from seiz~ 
ing it, theman pushed the money back. 
Withouta word he helped his . victim 
up and, after inquiring if she had been 
hurt, he walked on, murmuring “‘Ialso 
have a litle girl.” Thinking this a 
ason of excuse, and perhaps ade- 
mand for charity, the girl said once 
more, “Here is my money. Iris all 
[ have; take it.” 

“IT don’t want it, thank you,” re- 
plied the man, in a somber voice. 
And then he added, ‘* This neighbor- 
hood is not safe, allow me to take you 
to the next police-office; youcan have 
me arrested there."* 

Extremely surprised, the young wo- 
man wondered if this man were not a 
maniac; but no, he seemed quite self- 
possessed, and she made up her mind 
to go on her way. He walked beside 
her as if he were responsible for her, 
and she made bold to speak to him. 
“‘T work for my living,’ she said, 
“Why don’tyou? It would be better 
than——* She dare not go on, but 
he had understood. 

“*Yes, of course,”” he said; and af- 
tera short time the poor man unbur- 
dened his heart and talked about his 
little girl. She waseight, and he loved 
her. 

As the girl listened to him she be- 
come oblivious of the wrong he had 
done her, and tried to speak a few 
kindly words. As they were nearing the 


police-office she offered him some _ 


money for the child; but againthe 
man refused it. ‘You canhave me 
arrested here,”’ he repeated. : 

“Don’t be afraid,’ the woman an- 
swered; ‘‘but think more of your little 
girl, and live and work for her."’** 
promise | will,’” said the poor man as 
he bowed and went off. 

‘The music teacher also went her 
way, thinking of the marvellous influ- 
ence the thought of a child may have. 
—The Children’. Paper. 


from 


‘and the garden of Eden, Eve was discon. 


They knew that after the warm 
summer days winter would come. 

They they could not gather food and 
there would be no leafy cover on the 
tree. The baby squirrels heard about 
winter, but they could not imagine 
what a snow carpet was like, and they 
didn’t know anything about Jack Frost. 

‘Then one night they heard the wind. 
It went’? Woo-woo-00-00."’" They 


werefrightened. And in the morning 
when they looked out through the 
cracks they saw something white over 


all the ground. 
They ran outonthe limb. The 
white stuff was soft and cold. The 
north 
they were glad to craw! into the fur- 
lined bedroom and go to sleep, 

: —The Sunbeam. 


Shapes of Snow-flakes 


“O, Father?”’ said Ethel, as Mr. 
Ray came in totea one winter evening; 
“your coat is covered with snow. 
will brush it off for you." So Ethel 
hurried to get the brush, and soon her 
little hands were at work, though she 
had to stand on tip-toe to reach her 
father’s shoulder. 

“Why, father, this fake is shaped 
just like a star. And here are more 
thar look like stars, only some of the 
points are broken.”” 

“Yes, my daughter;all the flakes of 
this storm have the same shape."" 

“Are snow-flakes always of the 
same shape, father?" said Paul, who 
had followed his sister into the hall. 
“*No, my son; they are of many dif- 
erent forms. How would you like to 
have a talk about snow-flakes after 
supper?’’ A clapping of hands trom 
both the children showed their pleasure 
at the prospect. 

Ethel then ran for her father’s slip- 
pers, and they all went in to tea. After 
it was over, Mr. Ray brought his mag- 
nifying-glass, a pencil, and some paper. 
and the family gathered round the table, 

Having caught some flakes on a 
piece of black cloth, Mr. Ray told the 
children to “use the glass quickly. 
‘They did so, and saw plainly. the fine 
white stars, which soon melted, how- 
ever, in the warm room. 

Their father told them that  star- 
shaped flakes- do not fall in driving 
storms; even if they have that form at 
first they lose it by dashing against 
une another. The star-shaped crystals 
are seen only in gentle falls of snow 
or when a storm is over and the -last 


vind almost blew them away and™ 


j to over $1,000,000 to produce. 


solate.. One! day as she sat silently 
grieving an angel appeared and sought 


means to comfort her. She longed 


for the flowers, but the fast descending 


‘snow was wrapping the barren earth in 
a robe of white. : 


‘As the angel stood and spoke words 
of comfort to the weeping, repentant 
woman he caughta snowflake, breathed 
gently upon it and said: 

“Take form, pure snowflake, bud 
and blossom and be a comfort to hu- 
manity, now and forever.’” 

Inatwinkling the snowflake changed 
into 2 beautiful flowerjeas white and 
pure as the snow itself, and when E 
beheld the newborn blossom, gladness 
and hopecameto her heart, and she 
smiled through her tears. 

Having fulfilled his mission of love, 
the angel departed, but where he had 
stood there immediately sprung up a 
circle of perfect snowdrops. ~Sel. 


ete sine 


U. S. Film Facts 

Movie theater audiences number 
50,000,000 a week. 

One-fifth of our total population 
goes to the movies daily. 

There are 19,000 film theaters in 
the United States—nearly ong halt the 
world’s total. 

Admission prices range from |!) 
cents to $2. Over $900,000.10 
worth of tickets are sold a year. 

**Feature’’ films cost from $25,111 
The 
average cost is $175,000. 

Over 150,000 miles of film is. pr 
duced annually. 

In making films 160 tons of silver 
and 5,000,000 pounds of cotton «re 
used. . 

The length of the average picture 
is 5000 feet ‘ 

Nearly $1,500,000,000 is invested 
in the industry. 

Its products are valued at over $11", 
000,000. * 

There are over 125 producers. 

The industry employs 300,10" 
people and has a payroll amounting 
to $100,000, 000. 

Actors’ pay ranges from $5 a dav 
for a ‘‘dead body’’ to $17,500. week 
for one star.—The Pathfinder. 


A piece of dirty black coal from the 
cellar contains an astonishing number 
of valuable things. When coal is taken 
to the gas works it is heated to form 
gas and a black liquid called coal tr. 
From coal tar are obtained over 2, (I!) 
shades of dye used for dyeing; flavor- 
ing extracts that taste almost exactly 
like vanilla, raspberry, and currants 
disinfectants to purify the air, like car- 
bolic acid; fine perfumes; oils for 
machinery; benzine used in cleanin 
clothes, and saccharine, many times 
sweeter than sugar, which is used it 
candy making. 


Character is what 2 man is in the 
dark. 


‘Moses was good old man. 

Bat bin vos etc go 
to jim to i out father said 
‘of Egypt but he refused to athens go. 
‘Moses told him that his firstburn would 
die that night. Pharaoh told him to'go 
out of his palace. His son whipped 
“Moses very hard. Thesw: inthe 


—1 am going to tell you some news 
batt Thanksgiving Day on which we 
aholiday. We got up at7.15a.m. 
After breakfast we made our beds and 
nae girls pas vetthe shes In the 
noon many girls did fancy work: 
ugh - some boys played football. ae 
raked up some leaves, 
At 12.30 o'clock we had our dinner 


‘Mellie Donovan. 
the hotel fordinner. After dinner we 
rested. We went to Eaton's store in 


Falls. 
were very gl 
there at 10.30 .o’clock and_ arrived 
home at 2.30 am. We felt very 
tired but we had a good time on the 
trip. Nettie ‘Wall. 


—One Sunday afternoon last summer 
I gave some baseball magazines to my 
mother... She looked at them for a 
few minutes and was much surprised 
when she caught sight of my uncle Ross 
Young in a picture in une of the 
magazines. He looked very fine. One 
long story told about how he learned 
to play baseball. She chatted with me 
about him and told me about what he 
used todo when she was a small girl. 
They used to goto school in Kingston. 
Sometimes she watched him play base- 
ball with the junior boys when he was 
young. He was born ar Shiner, Texas, 
on April 10,1897. He became one of 
the best players in the NewYork Giants 
of the National League, before he 
played as second baseman in Philadel- 
phia N.L. of 1916. Now he plays again 
as rightfielder of the New York Giants. 
I have never seen him for twelve 
years so [ .was a small boy when he 
went away. He was married in 1922 
immediately after the close of the 
World Series of that year in which the 
N. Y. Giants won the championship. 
—Albert Schwager. 


~My class read this story two or 
three weeks ago. Androclus was a 
Roman slave. His master was very un- 
kind and treated him very badly. Atlast 
he determined to escape from his mas- 
ter’s place and he succeeded in making 
his way toanothercountry. He made 
his home in a forest but it was not safe 
for him to live there. 

\ndroclus killed some aminals and 
binds for food and slept under trees and 
afterward he found a cave and made 
his home there. 

One day when he was tired, be 
made a bed out of some dry leaves and 
lay down to sleep. “Then he was star- 
ted to see a fierce lion coming into 
the cave, He was-afraid of it but it did 
no harm to him. The lion weut to him 
and showed him its swoollen paw in 
which was a long thorn and Androc'vs 
took hold of the thorn and gently pull- 
ed it out. The lion was pleased and 
licked his hand and they were friends 
for a long time and lived together in 
the cave. 

By and by some hunters found An- 
droclus and brought him to his master’s 
place. They also captured the lion. 

is master put him in prison. A run- 
away slave was always put to death, so 
one day he was taken to the arena to 

eaten by alion. But when the lion 
came 6ut of its cage it knew him and 
crept to him and licked his feet. 

The people were very much surpris- 
ed because the lion did not eat him and 
asked him to tell why, and he told 
them his story. Fi 
_ His master let him go free and the 
lion also. After that Androclus was 


consisting of mashed potatoes, chick- 
en, gravy, cabbage, pumpkin pies and 
apples. We enjoyed these very much. 

After dinner we got ready to go down 
town and put on our best dresses. 
Then we went with Miss Buckley to 
the Regent theatre to see ““Tracked 
Snow in the Country.’” Of course 
it was interesting and good. and we 
enjoyed seeing it very much. After 
supper we had the moving pictures of 
the O. S. D. in the assembly hall 
and they were good. We saw some 
words which said that the buildings of 
the O. S. D. at Belleville were the 
best in the world. We were proud 
that our school is so very nice and the 
best in the world. After the movies 
we went to bed about 9.30 o'clock. 
We felt tired. Fhe next day we 
came back to school and studied our 
lessons. We had seen the 
movies about “Chorus Lady’’, the 
“O. S. D."" and the ‘Tracked Snow 
inthe Country’’. On Saturday before 
‘Thanksgiving Day Dorothy and 1 
went to Regents’ to’ see ‘‘Chorus 
* Some other girls went to 
to see the “Confessions of a 
Lucy, Drusilla and I went 
to see it last. summer. I think it is 
good. We had a good time on 
Hallowe'en and Thanksgiving Day. 
—C. J. Buchan. 


On Oct. 31st some big girls went 
to the city to buy something for our 
Hallowe'en party. | did not go but! 
asked Miss Deannard to buy mea 
mask‘and a crepe cap. That night 
we puton our funny costumes. | was 
dressed as a princess. We wentto 
the assembly hall at about 8 o'clock. 

Miss James went as a Ghost. She 
called us togoto her. We did so. 
She told us to smell the nice flowers. 
‘They smelt like perfume but there 
was something  insi to make us 
sneeze. [sneezed three or four tim: 
After that Mr. Spanner took two pi 
tures of us. After we were taken, 
we saw a large gi: ming into the as- 
sembly hall. told me that 
Miss Cass made it. “The giant play- 
ed and jumped and made us laugh 
heartily. After that Miss James told us 
togo to the kitchen to get our lunch. 
We had some coffee. apples, dough- 
nuts, and sandwiches. We had.a good 
time at the party. As soon as we finished 
our lunch. Miss Deannard told us 
thar the girls must go to bed so we went 
to bed at about 10 o'clock. 

Helen M. J. McNish. 


—Last Monday atternoon five class- 
es were allowed to go to the city to see 
“The Ten Commandments."’ It was 
very interesting. 

We saw some Egyptians/ whipping 
the Israelites very hard, to make them 
pulla wagon on which was a large im- 
age of acow. It was very heavy. a hey 
were very tired and thirsty. We saw 
Moses’ sister carrying two bags of 
water on her shoulders. An Egyptian 
overseer was very thirsty and) he told 
her to give him some water. “She was 
very much afraid of him because. he 
was cruel. She saw that one of the 
Israelites was very weak and thirsty so 
she gave him and som: other Israelites 
the water. The overseer say him 
drinking the water and he called some 
Egyptians to pull. her away and he 
whipped the Israelites to make them 
pull. the wagon again, “Then an 


= 


three ¢ 


room ‘laughed at him. e next! 
moming Pharaoh's son was dead. A | 
servant brought him~to © Pharaoh. 
Moses came to him and told him that ; 
he died as a punishment of the King. * 
He asked King Pharaoh to let the, 
Israelites go out of Egypt and he told 
them to go. They went out happily 
and they And Moses walked acrossthe ‘ 
desert to the Red Sea. i 
Pharaoh prayed to the idol for a! 
long time to ask it to bring his soni 
back to life but in vain. 
King got very angry and called his 
soldiers to go and get the chariots and 
horses to attack’ Moses’ people. They | 
went out but they could not attack : 
them because a great fire was between | 
them and the Israelites. The Israel- . 
ites were very much afraid of the sol- 
diers. ‘They asked Moses to save 
them and he told them not to, be a- 
‘Then he made the sea to 
divide and they walked through it on 
the dry ground. 

Moses praised God for His care over 
his people and then God gave him: 
great power. Moses then stretched 
out his rod over the sea and the water 
flowed back over the Egyptian sol- 
diers, who had followed the Israelites, 
and they were all drowned. 

—Louis Malinsky. 
Mr. Latty’s Crass 

—Last summer, one Saturday morn- 
ing my father, mother, Norman and 
L rode in our car. We left Belleville 
and arrived at Colborne. We took Mr. 
and Mrs. Turpin, and baby in our car. 
We left Colborne. We rode around 
‘Toronto, Then we went to Hamilton. 
We visited my uncle, aunt, cousin 
and friends in Hamilton We stayed 
two days there. On Sunday morn- 
ing my uncle, aunt, cousin and friends 
were in their car. My father, mother 
Norman, Mr. and Mrs. Turpin, baby 
and | were in our car. We left 
Hamilton for Niagara Falls. We vis- 
ited around Niagara Falls. Inthe after- 
noon we went to the Niagara River to 
see the falls, At night we left for 
Buffalo. ‘Then we returned to Ham- 
ilton about twelve o'clock. — In the 

arly morning my father, mother, Nor- 
Mr. and Mrs. Turpin, baby and 
I left Hamilton for Toronto. We 
went around Toronto. My mother, 
Mrs. ‘Turpin and [ went to Eaton's. 
We bought some things. We left 
‘Toronto for Belleville. We enjoyed 
the trip to Toronto, Hamilton and 
Niagara Falls. —Bruce Yerrow. 


—Last summer on August the nine- 
teenth my father, mother, sister and I 
went to visit Quebee but my brother 
Bill went to Renfrew to see Alton 
Dick. We left home about nine 
o'clock. A taxi took us in a car to 
the Union Station. We rode on the 
C.P.R. We rode in the train and 
we passed the O.S.D. We ate on 
the train. My father, sister and I got ~ 
of the train. at Smith's Falls for ten 
minutes. We arrived at Montreal 
about five o clock. A young) man 
helped us carry our grips and we rode 
ona taxi to the Place Viger Hotel. A 
man gave some letters to. my father. 
lygot a post-card from my brother 
in Renfrew. We went to the’ 
ing-room for supper. After supper 
sited the city. We were very 

We went back to the hotel. 


tred. 
In the morning we visited many 


chuches and stores. We went back to 


Montreal. On Friday we wentto the 
St. Lawrence River. We saw a boat 
coming to Montreal. We went to 
Child’s restaurant for lunch. After 
lunch we went to see some movies. 


They were verygood. On Sunday we 
went to church After church we 
visited around Mor again. On 


Sunday afternoon we ‘went in a car 
and. visited Montreal, Lachine and 
other towns. 

On Monday we left Montreal for 


Then the Quebec City. We stayed in Quebec 


for one day. We visited a fort and 
Wolfe's Monument. We rode in a 
street car and visited Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre. We went to the hotel for 
dinner: We went back to Quebec 
City. At five o’clock we went back 
to Montreal. On August the twenty- 
seventh we went back to Toronto but 
my sister Kathleen went to Ottawa. 
We had a good time in Montreal 
and Quebec city. I hope that we shall 
have a good time next summer. 
—Bessie E. Mc Govern. 


—June and I were away all the sum- 
mer. Our family motored through 
Grand Bend, Forest, Cotunne, Pe- 
trolia, Courtright, Wallaceburg, Chat- 
ham, Stratford, St. Mary’s, Point 
Edward, and other places. We motor- 
ed to St. Marys from Sarnia, to see Le- 
vina'ssister. We arrived there at night 
and had supper. When we finished eat- 
ing, we washed dishes. In a little 
while we went to Stratford to see 
Levina’s brother but we did not see 
him because he went away. We 
stayed fora.while. His sister gave us 
some apples, “Then we went back 
to St. Marys and wentto bed and went 
to bed and were very tired. “We had 
a good time. On August the second 
we motored to Forest because we 
wanted to see Anna Pembleton. We 
told her that we would go to a lake. 
Anna's cousin and mother made some 
things for a picnic and we went to 
Mildred Volk’s. Anna’s father brought 
her to the lake with us. Mildred did 
not know that June and I were there. 
She was glad to see us again. Anna’s 
father and my father put up a tent. 
‘Then we ate our dinner. When we 
finished eating Anna told her mother 
thar she wanted to go swimming. 
She said “‘AN right."” We went 
over to the tent and put on our 
bathing suits. 1 asked Mildred if 
she had a bathing suit. She said 
“*No'’. Lasked her if she wanted to 
swim. She said that she didn’t know. 
1toid her that when I finished swim- 
ming, 1 would give her my bathing 
suit. June and I went to swim with 
Anna. We had agood time. ~ When 
IT hid fit'shing swimming, I gave my 
bathing suit to Mildred. She thanked « 
me for lending it to her. Then we 
played baseball. Then we ate our 
supper and went back home. We 
wanted to see an old slate quarry and 
many big. stones. They looked like 
balls. My daddy put some old. slates 
in my pocket. [toldhim that I did 
not wa:t him to put them in it but he 
teased me. We had a good time. 

—Blanche Batty. 


Character is the result of two things. 
—mental attitude and the way we spend 
ourtime. 

Whit is defeat? Nothing but educa- 
othing but the first step to some- 
Letter. Wendell Phillips. 
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All boxes must be here on or before 
Saturday, December 19. . We ask the 
parents to kindly remember that we 
have nearly 300 pupils in attendance 
and that the officers must have time 
to arrange the boxes and to perform 
other necessary work in connection 
therewith. Every year some children 
are disappointed on Christmas morn- 
ing because parents WILL NOT 
send their boxes in time. 


How should we write, and have 
our pupils write, numbers, say 475? 
Four hundred and seventy-five, or 
four hundred seventy-five? The lat- 
ter way is becoming more widely us- 
ed all the time, but the great majority 
of people still use the former. We 
like the old way better, probably just 
because we have become habituated 
to it, The new form somewhat irri- 
tates us, yet it seems to be the sensible 
and logical one, and doubtless the 
useless “‘and’’ will soon be universally 
discarded, the same as the commas in 
the address on envelopes will be, 
almost is. 


customed to make 
some very emphatic remarks about the 
weather when it does not suit our 
passing fancy. “This fall the weather 
has had to endure more abuse than 
usual, and the collective remarks made 
on the great amount of “‘bad weather’ 
we have had, would fill a good many 
feet of bouk shelves. Yet in reality 
there is no such thing as bad weather. 
Every kind’ of weather is necessary, 
or at least helpful, and the weather we 
have to-day, and to-morrow, and every 
day, whatever it may be like, is good 
weather—the very best we can have. 
“This must he so, for ‘God’s in His 
heaven; All's well with the Aworld’’. 


A person may go downhill without 
making any effort or even intending to 
do so, especially if the hill issteep; but 
he cannot yo up hill without’ exerting 
both his will and his energies. And 
this principle is true in the moral and 
spiritual realm. A man may become 
bad without bad intentions but he can- 
not hecome good without good inten- 
tions. David puts it inthis form: We 
are prone to evil even as the sparks to 
fly upwards, and that continually; and 
Paul says that when he would do good, 
evil is presentwith him. ‘To goto the 
lowest depths of depravity, a person 
needs to simply drift; but to attain to 
sainthood he must exert himself to the 
tiniort and never let his vigilance re- 
jax. 


Nearly all the roads of Ontario are 
lined on one or both sides with trees, 
mostly maples. It is a good custom, 
which never should be allowed to fall 
into disuse. In Michigan a law has 
recently been passed to encourage the 
planting of nut-bearing and others 
food producing trees along the road- 
side, which would seen to be a move 
in the right direction. “he maple is 
perhaps our most beautiful shade tree, 
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prospected 

being found every year. Thé 

chiefly pre-Cambrian, and in all parts 
of the world, these strata are rich in 
minerals, Just last week a competent 
authority, after careful investigation, 
declared that on one small island in 
Hudson Bay—Nastapokua Island — 
there is enough iron above the water 
level to. supply the demands of the 
whole North Americam continent for 
fifty years. %: , 


Here is a bit of counsel which is 
worth while for us teachers to ponder. 
‘To have our pupils know a thing, to 
know that, they know it, and to be able 
to tell what they know in correct and 
facile language, is the ideal towards 
which we should strive: 

“One of the bits of instruction in 
the Colorado School forthe Deaf new 
Year Book which by the way is a neat 
bit of work, is *Expict Definite Re- 
sults.’ This injunction strikes at the 
root of one of the greatest evils ina 
school for deaf children. Some teach- 
ers in asking for an original production 
even go so far as to expect their pupils 
to bring in‘two pages’ or ‘three pages.’ 
Nothing could be more demoralizing 
than fora pupil tobe expected to bring 
in just so many pages on any subject. 

**A pupil should know he is expected 
to tell his story and quit, to write his 
parageaph and stop. Going on, after 
he has said all he has to say, adding 
words, words, is most injurious. 

Let us teach our pupils to be> de- 
finite,’ —Western Pennsylvanian. 

A contemporary thus comments on 
a tendency to_ partiality to which we 
all are prone, but which every teacher 
should guard against. All pupils are not 
equally lovable in manners and_ dis- 
position, and a teacher cannot help 
I king some pupils more than others, 
ind it is impossible to entirely conceal 
this preference. But the teacher can 
and should be absolutely impartial in 
his attitude towards and treatment of 
the members of his class. Having 
“‘pets’ is not only cruelly unjust to the 
cther pupils, but has spoiled the dis- 
position of many « promising child: 

“*A reputation for fair play is one of 
the teacher's most valuable assets. 
No one respects the decision of a judge 
who is manifestly prejudiced. A 
teacher who shows partiality is weak- 
minded, unprofessional, and unfit to 
hold a public office. Every pupil, 
whether attractive or otherwise, has a 
right to the best the school has to give. 
If any favoritism has to be shown, let 
it be for the benefit of the weak, the 
unlovely and unfortunate, that these 
little ones of the earth may come to 
know at least one person who acted 
upon the belief that the world is big 
enough for all sorts and conditions of 
men to find a place in and to have a 
share of its sunshine and its love."’ 


So called facts are sometimes won- 
derful things, and nothing is so unreli- 
able as statistics, as all who attend 
political meetings know. Fa tance 
an American exchange gives its readers 


An-. He who lives for 


sare 
money is scarce, and business 
is poor,and merchants cannot collect 
ir accounts etc. Yet the people 
able to spend nearly a billion a year 
for'movies. not to mention other forms 
of luxury and indulgence... The people 
have the money, the trouble isthe way 
in which they spend it. _ If the people 
‘of United States and Canada would, for 
‘one year, cut out wastes and extrava- 
gences of all kinds, we would at once 
enter ‘upon an era of unprecedented 
Prosperity. 


Ina recent exchange we noticeda 
list of very ‘‘best books’’ on various 
subjects. One man says that ‘* ‘The 
End of the House of Alard’ is the 
ureatest novel ever. written in the 
English speech. Anothet man affirms 
that ‘Harris’ ‘Oscar Wilde’ is the 
greatest modern biography.’’ And so 
on with twenty other books. There is 
no ‘if or ‘but’? or “I think’? about 
it. Each statement is made with ab- 
solute assurance, as if the man making 
it were a sort of literary deity whose 
ipse dixit ends all room for doubt. 
All of which is somewhat irritating. 
Who in all the world is competent to 
declare that any book is the greatest 
even written? We all have our own in- 
dividual preferences and it is a_good 
thing that it is so, else some excellent 
books would be but cumberers of the 
shelves. ‘The writer's judgment may 
he defective, but so faras he is concern- 
ed, he would regard the time as very 
poorly spent that was used for reading 
some of the books named. And_he 
thinks that the man who says that ““The 
End of the House of Alard’’ is a great- 
er novel than some of Dickens’, or 
Thackeray's or Reade’s, does not dis- 
play any superior taste or literary acu- 
men. 


We hear a good deal these days about 
the advisibility of a stricter censorship 
of books, moving pictures and such like 
things, and we presume this will always 
be a debatable and debated question, for 
of course it is impossible to draw any 
clearly defined line between what is 
harmful and what is harmless to the 
general public. But each person can 
and should be his or her own censor, 
and astrict one, too. “There are many 
harmless books that are harmful. That 
is, they contain nothing that is immoral 
or degrading, but also contain nothing 
that is informative or stimulating or in- 
spiring. The harm they do is this— 
they to some extent weaken and deaden 
the mental powers, they vitiate the ap- 
petite for and the capacity ta enjoy good 
literature, and they take up time that 
could and should have been spent in 
reading worth while books. Some one 
thus defines the difference between a 
good book and a bad one. ““The 
book which degrades our intellect. 
vulgarizes emotions, kills our faith in 
our kind and in the Eternal Power, is 
an immoral book; the book which 
stimulates thought, quickens our sense 
of humor, gives us a different insight 
into man and woman, a finer sympathy 
with then and a firmer belief in their 
power to realize the definite ideals, is 
a moral book, let its subject matter 
have as wide a range as life itself.”" 


complain if the world 


, Home News 


A short time ago we had.the pleas 


ure of a visit from W. B; Race, B.A., 
the Superintendent of the. Ontario 
School for the Blind, located at Bran. 
ford. Mr. Race spent a whole day 
with us and not only got a goo 

sight into our methods of. instruction 
in both the academic and the industrial 
departments, but also examined care- 
fully the general organization and 
management of the School, and spoke 
in very complimentary terms of all that 


he had seen. We.all enjoyed having 
Mr. Race with us, and-will be gladto 
see him again at anytime. Mr. Race, 
working under many difficulties 

disadvaatages, has reorganized his 
School and made many improvements, 
and is achieving 6plendid results. 


We have 2n_ interesting and inter- 
ested group of visitors at the School 
on Wednesday, November 25th. 
They were the Butterfly Kiddies, 
a company of children, who were 
playing at one of the local theatres and 
the adults in the compuny accom- 
panied by a number of Kiwanians, 
who were entertaining them for the 
afternoon. They saw the moving pic- 
tures of the school in the assembly 
room and the were shown through the 
school buildings and shop. 


Sport News 

The schedule of the School Soccer 
League has been played out, the Eng- 
lish ream carrying off the championship 
honors. The champions won the 
majority of the games against the Can- 
adians who however were on the top 
once in a while and held their oppon- 
ents to a scoreless tie on several vc- 
casions. The goal keeper and the 
half backs formed a splendid defense 
forthe winners and it was mainly 
through their good work thatthe Can- 
adians were so often held from scoring. 
The forwards of the English team used 
good combination which carried them 
through the upposing half-backs time 
and again. 

The Canadians had ‘hard luck sev er- 
al times, but ,never ceased try’ 
Meyett, their. captain, always kept them 
going and used good defensive tactics 
which held the score down in_ nearly 
allthe yames. Captain Brigham f 
the English had a speedier forward 
line who followed his coaching and 
were able to combine nigely and test 
the opposing goal keeper quite often. 

‘The leading scorer was Albert Shw:- 
ger of the English who had sever 
counters to his creditt 

Won Lost — Tied 
England 4 2 o 
Canada 2 + 0 

Entering on December with a little 
snow on the ground and good cold 
nights everyone is looking forward 
skating and hockey. The girl's rink 
has just been completed and this year 
they have a good hockey cushion as 
well asthe boys. “The boys have three 
teams in the School League and. may 
be able to enter an all star team in one 
of the Junior City Leagues. We can 
hardly wait tor the first real cold spell 
when we will lose no time in getting 4 
ulassy sheet for the winter's fun. 


Scroot Morro 


“The greatest hap-: 
iness is found in making others ' 


re 
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Christmas 
Once more the Christmas seasor 

approaching, and we ask the hearty 
cooperation of the parents and friends 
of the pupils in our efforts to make it 
as happy and enjoyable an occasion a: 

possible. As usual, none of the pupils 
will be allowed to. go home, but this 
will not prevent them ‘having a veay 
good time here ifall who are interested 
in them will cordially assist. The cl 
dren are all look ‘forward ‘eagerly to 
this festive day, but their pleasure will 
largely depend on the extent to which 
they are remembered by their home 
folks Wechope that.every child will 
receive a present of some kind from 
home. Even the poorest can afford 
some inexpensive pres:ut and the 
children’s pleasure docs not depend so 
much on the value of the gift as « 
the fact that it is from their own loved 
on 
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had the honor 


All parcels and boxes should arrive 
here not later than’ December 19th. 

Please send your parcels and boxes as 
carly.as possible, before the Christmas 
congestion begins at the post and ex- 
press offices. Every year some presents 
arrive too fate for distribution on 
irises Day, fo the rey keen disap- ! Ontario, He, in common with all 
cee p eee os afways a few. children (the Members of the staff, had long 
wlGie panei are dead, ph ple pier | been hoping that Mr. Ferguson would 
io cand them any resent ORNS fies | haw an opportunity Co visit the School. 
stebe nest We hope those whi They were anxious for him to sce whi 
glcct ta do so. We hope those Who | thoy were doing, and what results were 
are better able will enclose some gifts | being obtained from the large amount 
in their own children’s boxes for th being spent for main- 
wored pupils, Or any money iainingthe School. ‘They were an- 
sent direct to the Superintendent, for” Sigus to show what was being done for 
this purpose will be expended as judi- the deaf children of the Province. — It 
cially as possible for the benefit of jg said that the real civilization of a 
these little ones. 7 country can best be judged by the way 
It vou enclose gifts for other children, | jy, which the people care tor the child- 
kindly notify the Superintendent so that | pon and est ly for the defective 
such qifts can be taken out of the box | jac If judged by that standard, 
betore Christmas morning. ! “ASSUT is highly 

Address all boxes and parcels to the | nately con- 
child, care of the School for the Deaf, | jected with this work could have no 
Re leville, Ontario. All express char- conception of the great work that is 
wes must be prepaid, orthe parcel will joing done for the deaf throughout 
be refused. ‘the civilized world. And he could 
affirm with every assurance that in no 
| part of the world are the deaf better 
cared for than they are inthis Province 
and inthis School, “They all, offic 
instructors and pupils, extended to the 
honored Premier and Minister a most 


glad indeed that the: 
and pleasure of a visit from Hon. Mr. 
Ferguson, who was not only the 
Premier but also Minister of Education 
for the Province, and therefore had 
charge of this School as well as all the 
other public educational institutions in 


sss. 
province assuredly 
ed. Anyone not int 


A Visit from the Minister 
of Education 

On Friday, Nov. 27th, the Ont- 
arc School for the Deaf was honored 
bya brief visit from Hon. G. H. 
Fercuson, Premier of Ontario and 
Mouster of Education, who wasin the 
cwy to attend another function. A 
companied by several prominent citi- 
tens of Belleville, our distinguished 
guest arrived about four o'clock, and 
first of all visited the carpenter shop, 
Print-shop and shoeshop and the sew- 
ing room, where he got a good in- 
sight into the nature and extent of 
the industrial instruction given here. 
Hethen visited a number of the classes, 
Where demonstrations were given - of 
the scholastic work in its various 
stages of development, from the kin- 
dergarten to the senior class, in all of 
Which he showed the keenest interest. 

The visitors then proceeded to the 
chapel, where they had an opportunity 
of seeing the whole assembled school 
and staff. 

Dr. Coughlin said that he was very 


would tike very much to have him say 
a few words to them. 

Mr. Ferguson, who was received 
with hearty. applause, ‘expressed his 
thanks for the warm welcome that had 
been extended to him on this, the first 
opportunity he had had_to_ visit the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. He was 
deeply interested in all the educational 
work of the Provin hin pursuance 
of his.duties as Minister af Educ 
he had visited a great many-of the ed- 
ucational institutions, and he could s. 
most sincerely that he had never been 
so deeply impres: dowith the work he 
had seen in any other school as he was 
with the work that was betng carried 
on here along such splendidly construc- 
tive lines. He had heard a great deal 
of the School and the excellent work 
being done by Dr. Coughlin and his 


Parmien axXp Minister or Ko 


| Lvelihood. 


ho overcome their d'sal 


AT 


efficient staff, and he now knew from 
personal Gbservation that every com- 
mendation he had: heard was well 
merited. He had been exceedingly 
interested in everything he had seen, 
and he had been. particularly gratified 
to notice the warm. personal feeling, 
the close contact and’sympathetic co- 
operation that seemed to exist between 
the teachers and pupils, and thatseems. 
to be the very) atmosphere of the 
School. That, he was sure, lies atthe 
very root of their success, “The boys 
and girls can get here the education and 
training that will go along w 
coming their handicap, and so be pre- 
pared to act well their part in whatever 
sphere of life they may be placed. 
‘The education they get here’ comes 
pretty close to. putting them on an 
equality with hearing people, and he 
knew of no work more important than 
ty give to those who are handicapped 
int y other way an opportunity 
lity and bee! 
abled to carn for themselves a good 
He was sorry he had not 
time to visit all the classes, but he was 
sure that the intelligentand constructive 
character of the work he had i 
being carried on with equal efficiency 
in ail the rooms, Dr. Coughlin is to 


‘be congratulated on being so fortunate 


hearty welcome to the School and | 


as to secure such a splendid and effic- 
ient staff, who were doing so much 
te develop in the pupils the elements 
ot a good character, ataste for the finer 
and higher things of life which are so 
yin producing she highest type 
good citizenship. He congratulated 
them all most heartily on the splendid 
work the do! and wished them 
ever increasing success in the future. 
In conclusion he would ask Dr. Cough- 
iin to provide a generous: treat for all 
the School. He wanted them to have 
some pleasant recollection of his. visit. 
in return for the very. pleasant recol- 
lections he would carry away with him, 
s» would ask the Superintendent, at 
some conventent time, to treat them all 
to a generous quantity or the best ice- 
cream they could get in Belleville at 
the expense of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, 

Dr. Coughlin thanked Mr. Ferguson 
for his very kind remarks and for the 


x 


complimentary things he had said about 
‘the school aot staff. ‘He felt that all 
that had been'said about his staff was 
deserved. ‘I/hey very greatly apprec- 
jated’his visit, and regretted even more 
than he did that it had been so’ short, 
and he hoped that in passing to and fro 
through Belleville as he often did, he 
would find an’ opportunity some time 
soon to drop ‘off and make them a 
longer visit. . He would not forget to 
provide for the pupils the treat he had 
so generously offered, but, while he 
knew the boys and girls‘ would greatly 
appreciate this, he could assure Mr. 
Ferguson that this was not necessary 
to ensure that they would all retain the 
most pleasant,recollections of his_visit 
to the Ontario'§$chool for the Deaf. 
He could assure’ Mr. Ferguson that 
they would all be stimulated to even 
greater effort by his inspiring words of 
commendation. The School has made 
marked progress in recent years, in 
both the methods employed and the 
results attained, but they all realized 
that there was still ample room for 
improvement and they had no inten- 
tion of resting ontheiroars. Former- 
ly teachers who wished to get special 
ining for this work had to go to the 
ates for it. He was glad to say that 
we now are in a position to train our 
own teachers, and he believed that we 
could secure equally as good results, 
and this year two young ladies from 
the western provinces are taking the 
teacher-training course here. He was 
looking forward hopefully for another 
great advance. Heretofore any deaf 
child who wished to take a high 
school or college course has had to go 
to Gallaudet College in Washington, 
except the rare ones who were able to 
take up the work in our own high 
schools. ‘There should be one cen- 
tral high school where deaf children 
from all the provinces could take an 
advanced course, and he hoped that 
before long the Ontario Government, 
in cooperation with the other provin- 
ces, and possibly with some assistance 
from the Dominion Government, 
would see the way clear for establish- 
ing such a school here this being the 
most centrally located and very much 
the largest school for the deaf in 
Canada. 


‘The pupils then recited in unison the 
td's Prayer and “G ve the 
King,’’ and the proceedings closed 
with three cheers for Mr. Ferguson 
that were given so enthusiatically and 
stentoriouslyas to bring an expression of 
amazement and almost dismay to the 
ace of our honored and distinguished 
visitor, who will know ever after that, 
though our pupils may not be: able to 
hear, their vocal organs are quite unim 
paired and in the very best: working 
order. 


Hon. Mr. Ferguson was the guest 
of honor at the annual banquet of the 
Belleville. Chamber of Commerce, 
held the same ever where he gave 
a most eloquent and inspiring address, 
during which he made a very compli- 
mentary reference tothe. Ontario 
School for the Deaf. He expressed 
his amazement at the seeming miracles 
performed at this School, of which he 
had only a faint ides befere. He had 
never seen such splendid technique 
and organization. He tendered: his 
sincere commendation and congratu- 
lations to Dr, Coughlin for the effici- 
ency shown in the School and the won- 
derful results achieved, saying that it 
wes indeed an inestimable blessing to 
parents with afflicted children to have 
them come back not only with a good 
education but actually able to talk. 


_ |e is an Art to give, even to our 
nearest friends; but what a test of 
manners it is to receive. —R. 1. Ste- 
venson, 


Breathe once upon the window glass, 
And see the mimic mists that pass, 
Fantastic shapes that go and come, 
Forever silvery and dumb, 


December Santa Claus shall bring, — 
Of happy children, happy king— 
Who, with his sleigh and reindeer, 


stops. 
At all good people’s chimney tops. 


Then let the holly red be hung, 

And all the sweetest carols sung, 

While we with joy remember them, 

‘The journeyers to Bethlehem, 

Who followed, trusting, from afar 

‘The guidance of that happy star, 

Which marked the spot where Christ 

was born, 

Long years ago, one Christmas morn. 

—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


x Flax and Linen 

In Ireland, Holland, Belgium and 
Russia, grow large fields of flax. The 
plants grow two orthree feet high and 
are covered with tiny blue blossoms. 
When the flowers fall, little bollsappear 
and as soon asthe bolls are almost ripe, 
men pull the plantsup, roots and all, 
All the roots are placed at one end. 
the topsat the other and then the stalks 
are spread out to dry. ‘They arethen 
put in pools or streams of soft water 
so the fine fibers can be taken away 
from the coarse, woody part. Now 
the flax must be dried again and™then 
put through a machine called a break- 
er. This breaks all the woody parts 
of the stems and combs out the tangl- 
ed fibers. The flax is now sent to the 
mill. There it will be spun intothread 
and woven on looms into linen cloth. 
When the cloth comes from the loom 
it is a brownish yellow, so it is spread 
on the green grass and sprinkled every 
day until the sun and grass bleach it. ; 
Flax fibers ate stronger than cotton or 
wool fibers. 


Just Before Christmas 
In June or November, in August or 


May, 
We're bubbling with mischief, 
And feeling quite gay; 
We're romping and jumping, i 
And shouting with glee; 
But just before Christmas 
We're good as can be! ‘ 


! 
Sometimes we are lazy and don’t 
like to work; 

We' re too fond of playing, 
And often we shirk; 

Sometimes we make faces 
At children we see— 

But just before Christmas 
We're good as can be! 


Sometimes we are naughty, some- 
times impolite, 
Sometimes we tell fibs which, oh 
my! ; 
Is not right; j 
Fred pulls Nellie’s hair, 
And the boxes fly free; 
But just before Christmas { 
We're good as can be! 


H 
The Fly Paper 
Lottie was only four years old and 
she sometimes disobeyed her mamma 
One day she went into the kitchen 


afternoon. 
We.laughed. We saw the movies 
last night. We like the movies. 


the morning. 
football. 
‘Their names were Canada and Eng- 
land. The English boys won by 4 to 
1 


afternoon. 
theatre. They saw some wolves, 
One of the wolves was bad. 
the boys and girls went tothe assembly 
room. They saw a movie of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. 
boys and girls saw themselves. 

were funny. 
on Thanksgiving Day. 


straight; 
But children’ sbooksareseldom so. 
Standing in a merry row, 
Just like children, 
©, they do enjoy themselves! 


or like elves— 


—Annette Wynne. 


Topics 
Topics rroM Grave I B. 
Nov.10 
We went down town yesterday 
We saw the movies. 


—Birtie Sherman. 
Nov. 13 
I got a box from home. I gotnew 


boots, a new tie and a new sweater. 
I got some candy. 


—Peter Rudeychuck 


Toric From Grape III A. © 
THANKSKIVING Lay. 
November 9th, was Thanksgiving 
Day. We did nor come to school in 
The big boys played 


There were two teams. 


“The boys went to the city in the 
‘They went to the Regent 


At night 


The 
They 
‘They had a good time 


—Wiallace Sloan. 


Torics From Grape 1A 

"Thanksgiving Day was last week. 
We did notcome to school. Bud's 
father and mother came. Allan's _fa- 
ther, mother and sisters came. We 
sawthe movies.—Joffre Averall. 

Christmas Day will be next month. 
We shall not come to school, Santa 
Claus will come. —Clifford Haist. 

Billy will have a birthday this month. 
Hewillbenine years old. He will 
have a party. He will have a birthday 
cake. Weshall play games. 

—Frank Wozcik. 
Toric Grave HC 
Georce's Birtupay Party 

November 13 was George Welk's 
birthday. He was ten years old. 
His mother sent one dollar. Miss 
Ford bought a birthday cake and ice- 
cream. Miss Squier gave a cocoanut 
to George. He gave some cocoanut 
tu us. We played games. The cake 
had ten yellow candleson it. George 
lighted the candles. After a while 
George blew out the candles. We 
ate ice cream, cake and apples. We 
had agood time. We were happy. 

—Morris Glasner. 
Rubber 

Rubber trees grow in the jungles 
along the banks of the Amazon River 
in South America, and in the East In- 
dies. Rubber gatherers cut gashes in 
the barks of trees and fasten cups at 


and clothes. 


: ‘Squirrel “Town 
O, come let us haste tothe woodland, 
Away over the meadows so brown; 
O, come let us haste to the woodland, 
To busy and gay squirrel town. - 


When a dear little squirrel goes nutting, 
No basket or bag does he seck; 

For each satin nut that he gathers, 
Is hidden away in his cheek. 


The trunk of a tree is their storehouse, 
What hundreds of nuts have they here! 
I'm sure that no squirrel will suffer 
With hunger the long winter year. 


Jack Frost 
‘The doors were shut quite tight, 
As they should be every night. 
Yet Jack Frost came in, you see, 
And left the windows white. 
He painted knights and castles rare, 
And little elves and fairies fair, 
And when | woke in the early morn, 
All these lovely things were there. 


‘The tree stood and shivered, 
No wonder it grieves, 

You see my dear children 

It has lost all its leaves. 

And Dame Nature will give it 
No more till the Spring, 

Oh, what will it do in 

‘The meantime, poor thing? 


A Fall Story 

It was November. In the woods 
every thing was quiet. Nobirds sang. 
No happy children played. No flowers 
nodded their heads. No bees and 
butterflies flew about. 

The wind blew though the trees, 
and the trees talked softly. 

“*T am so lonesome,” said the maple 
tree. ‘* My pretty leaves left me.’” 

“* Tam lonesome for the birds who 
lived in my branches all summer."’ said 
the oak tree. 

“‘Tam lonesome for the little child 
who played around me,”’ said the beech 
tree. 

** Never mind,’’ said the chestnut 
tree,”’ Jack Frost will come and open 
my prickly chestnut burrs. The nuts 
will fall on the ground. Then the 
children will come to the woods to 
gather them."” 

"Yes," said the hickory nut tree, “‘I 
will give them all the nuts they want.”’ 

“1, too,’” said the walnut tree. 

‘That night it was cold. Jack Frost 
came. 

“In the morning a great many nuts lay 
on the ground. _ 

The children came to the woods and 
gathered nuts. They played underthe 
oak tree. They danced around the 
maple tree. They climbed the walnut 
tree. 

When the wind blew through the 
trees they sang athappy song. 

—The Mt. Airy World. 


ee: Christ 
‘The right time for 


t tim their coming is 
Along about December. 

That's why cach little lass and lad 

Can feel'so very, very glad. 


gk its 


Once I saw some little leaves 
Way up on atree; 

But while I was looking, 
Down they came on me. 


A red one on this shoulder, 
A yellow one on that; 
A crimson one on my head— 
+ The dearest little hat. 


A brown one fell upon my nose, 
Another on my chin. 

One, two, three, four, five leaves— 
A queer shower to be in! 


a 


For just one little minute 
I stayed still as could be; 

Then shook and shook my own self, 
But—back they came on me. 


Red leaf, brown leaf, yellow leaf, 
They surely wanted to play; 

Bur along came a little breeze, 
And=whiff! Away, away, away. 


Language Stories for Grade 4 
‘The Farm $ 


One day last summer, Alice and 
Billie went to visit their grandfather. 
He lived on a farm near Toronto. 
Billie liked to watch his grandfather 
milk the cows. One day, he said to 
his grandfather, “May [ milk the 
cow?"’ His grandfather told him to 
sit down and try. 

He did not know how to milk and he 
hurt the cow, It kicked and knocked 
Billie over and upset the pail of milk. 

Billie never tried to milk again. 


An Accident 

One day, Paul, Fred and Henry 
went to the woods. Paul saw a squirrel 
and he threw a stone atit.  , 

Fred said to him, ‘‘Do not hurt the 
litle squirrel.” Paul looked cross and 
threw another. It did not hit the 
squirrel but it struck Henry. 

Henry screamed and put his hand over 
his eye. Paul was frightened. tle 
ran to Henry and said, ““I am ‘sorry | 
struck you. 1 didn’t mean to." 

Henry had a black eye for several 


days. 
Harold's Curls 

Harold was a little-boy with yellow 
curls. He did not like curls but his 
mother did. - 

One morning his father said, “We 
must have Harold’s hair cut. He is 
almost six years old.’’ Harold was 
delighted but his mother felt very st. 

In the afternoon, his mother dressed 
him in‘a clean white suit. She took 
him to a photographer and had his 
picture taken. Afterwards, they went 
toa barber shop and a barber cut of 
all of Harold's curls. 

When he went home, he ran into 
the, house and his sister did not know 
him. 


‘mother. All the | ; 
wo Rs ba 1¢ horses would 

orites.—Anna 
ty 


The Mice in Council 
Some little mice, who lived in the 


night, ‘to talk of the wicked: cat and to 
consider what could be done to get 
tid sof her. The head Mice were 
t Brown-back, Gray-ear, and White- 
whisker. 

‘There is no comfort in the 
house," said Brown-back. “‘If I but 
step into the pantry to pick up a few 
crumbs, down comes the cat, and I 
have hardly time to run to my nest 
again. i 
“What can we do?’’ asked Gray- 
ear. *'Shall we all run at her at once 
and bite her, and frighten tier away?”’ 
_ “No,’’ said White-whisker; “‘she 
is so bold we could not frighten her. 
Ihave thought of something better 
than that. Let us hang a bell round 
her neck. ‘Then, if she moves, the 
bell will ring, and we shall hear it and 
have time to run away."’ 
in 'O yes! yes!"’ cried all the Mice. 

That is a capital idea. We willbell 
the cat! Hurrah! hurrah! No more 
fear of the cat!’’ and they danced in 
glee. When their glee had subsided 
alittle, Brown-back asked, ‘* But who 
will hang the bell round her neck?"* 
No one answered. Will you?" 
he asked of White-whisker. 

“Tdon'tthink [can,"’ replied White- 
whisker; ‘I am lame, you kno 
It needs some one who can move 
quickly."" ‘‘Will you, Gray-ear?”’ 
said Brown-back. 

Excuse me”’ answered Gray-ear; 
**T have not been well since that 
time when | was almost caught in the 


le afterwards, the woman 
came to | the beans, She saw 
the kettle on cll arg us = 
empty. wi 
become of the beans. 

‘A man came to the woman and told 
her that he saw the cow take the kertle 
and cat the beans. He watched her 
to see what her would do. The 
woman could hardly believe that a cow 
could be so wise. 


——— 
My Early Home 

The first place that I can well 
remember was a large pleasant mea- 
dow with a pond of clear water in it. 
Some shady trees leaned over it, and 
rushes and water lilies grew at the 
deep end. 

Over the hedge on one side we 
looked into a plowed fleld, and on the 
other we looked over thegate at our 
master’s house, which stood by the 
roadside. At the top of the meadow 
was a grove of fir trees, and the bottom 
a running brook, overhung by a steep 
bank. 

Whilst I was young, | lived upon 
my mother's milk, as I could not cat 
grass. Inthe daytime I ran by her 
side, and at night I lay down close by 
her. When it was hot we used to 
stand by the pond in the shade: of the 
trees, and when it was cold we had a 
nice warm shed near the grove. 

As soon as I was old enough to eat 
grass, my mother used to go out to 
work in the daytime and come back in 
the evening. 

‘There were six young colts in the 
meadow besides me. “They were old- 
erthan | was. Some were nearly as 
large as grown-up horses. 


trap.” 

Who will bell the 
said Brown-back. “* If 
some one must do it.”* 

Not a sound was heard, and one by 
one the little Mice stole away to. their 
holes, no better off than they were 
before. 

When there is trouble there is need 
of some Oo! s Well as some 
une to advise. Aesop's Fables. 


t, then 7°! 
isto be done 


The Wolf and the Lamb 


We used to gallop all together, Onedaya wolf anda lamb happen- 
round and round the field, as hard as ed tu come at the same time to drink 


we could go, Sometimes we had from abrook that ran down the side 
of the mountain. ‘The wolf wished 


rather rough play, for my companions 
_ woud frequently bite and kick as well very much to eat the lamb, but meet- 
‘lop. ing her as he did, face to face, he 
ne day, when there was a good thought he must find some excuse for 
deal of kicking going on, my mother doing so. ; ; 
vhirniedto metocometoher. Then — So he began by trying te pick a 
csuid, ““T wish you to pay attention quarrel, and said angrily: How dare 
you come to my brook and muddy the 


townat Lam. going to say to you. , uddy 
‘ow grandmother had the sweetest water so that I cannot drink i? What 
do you mean?"’ 


tem; <r of any horse | ever knew, and 
Ithink youhave neverseenmekickor - The lamb, very much alarmed 
bite. ‘*L hope you will grow up gentle said gently: “I do not see how it can 
and sood, and never learn bad ways. be that L have spoiled the water. You 
Do our work with agood will, lift stand higher up the stream, and the 
your feet up well when you trot, and wates runs from you tome, not from 
Neves bite or kick even in play." meto you | yr okt 
Ihave never forgotten my mother’s ** Be that agit may, said the wolf, 
I knew she was a wise old with a snarl, “you are a rascal all the 
horse, and our master thought. a great same, for Ihave heard that last year 
deal of her. Her name was Duchess, you said bad things of me behind my 
but he often-called her Pet. 
Our master was a good, kind man + 
He yave us good lodging, and ‘kind 
“Words; he spoke as kindly to us as he 
| did tw his litte children. “We were all 
fond of him, and my mother loved him 
| very much, “When'she saw him at more, the v 
the gate she would neigh with joy, and show his teet! 
trot up to him. He would pat and lamb, he said, 
| stroke her, and say, ‘* Well, old Pet, it was not you it was 
- and how is your little Darkie?’” R it’s all the same; 
Iwas a dullblack, so he called me upon the poor lamb and ate. Ne un 
Darkie; ‘then he would give me a piece —Aecsop's Fables. 


back." earn dy 

**Dear Mr. Wolf,’ cried the poor 
lamb, a 
ago | was not born; Tam only: six 
months old "* 
1 Finding it ofno use to argue any 


ink we were his fav- : 
Sewell, in Black Beau ¢ 


_ pretty soon came to a street crossing. 
walls of a house, met together one 


young lady, in New York City, ; + M*Yejtylile “hadow that woos in and pat 
go to one of the stores in the ‘Anil hat can be the tie of hint fa more then 

Be me ae She put or , Hols vers,very like mio from the heel up to the 
cl lothies, ra 

i weledeceeed! and sed | fests Ja tes eed d el 
ish. ‘ ‘ 

he walked along the street, and 


‘He has'ct got n notion of how children ought 
‘And om only make a fool of me in every sort 
Ho stayeo Glows bealde me, ho'wn coward you 
TA think: shamne ty stick to nurale me that 
shadow sticks to ret 

One morning, very oatly. before the xun wax 


a 
thought that she would try to goacross. | 17°, sad found the shining dew on overy but- 
/litt'o shadow, liko nnarrant aleopy 


She Book few wpe, and then turned ‘ But my 
back, because the mud was so deep. stayed dw 

An old sailor, on the other side of Hat aleop in yokeGnates Lo taser 
the street, saw her embarrassment. (————— 
Hewantedtohelpher. Sohe crossed 
the street, took the yuung lady up in 
his arms, and carried her over the 
crossing. | 
i te) lady seas anry. She stamped 

er foot and scolded him, and asked . a 
him how he daredtotouch her. The | ies okie Got His Red Breet 
sailor was grieved. He did not mean‘ ¢, ry ol hele Id Ne bg iv se 
to offend the lady. He ‘determined | are i his i cole Non: mold 
to correct his aieske: So: Be took (S22 Mune idle Hoy took care oh 
her up in his arms again and quickly fi en thea Sra iber: ou hog 
carried her back. Then he totiched ; Ca¥ (0 the Brey toe re ow the 
his cap, bowed, and went away. The’ Whi Bea lin 4 Hil aN bis We 
lady was so ashamed and. mortified ‘hed ae a ipthasi aod 
that she turned back home. wished to drive all the people away 
“Talks and Stories. | and keep the North for himself. 
alks and Stories. | “He thought the boy at the fire 
ee woud grow sleepy, so he began to 
watch him. 
The Fox and the Grapes One day, the little boy became very 

It was a sultry day,and a fox was tired. He tried very hard to keep 
was almost famishing with hunger and awake, but it was hard work,and at 
thirst. He was just saying to himself last he fell fast asleep. 
that anything would be acceptable to Then the White Bear was full of 
him, when, looking up, he spiedsome joy. He ran and jumped on the fire 
great clusters of ripe, black grapes with his wet feet. He jumped till he 
hanging from atrellised vine. thought he had put the fire out. 

"What luck!’? he said, ‘if only ‘Then he went back to his cave. 
they weren't quite so high, [ should A little brown robin saw the bear 
be sure of a fine feast. I wonder if put out the fire. 

T can get them. [can think of no- — The robin didnot wish the people 
thing that would so refresh me.”’ ta freeze. So as soon asthe bear went 

Jumping into the air is not the easi- away, the robin flew down to the 
est thing in the world for a fox to do; ground. 
but he gave a great spring and nearly He found that the fire was not quite 
reached the lowest clusters. out. There was a tiny bit left. He 

“PL do better next time," he began to fan it with his wings to make 
abreeze. Joy, joy! At last, there was~ 
a tiny blaze. 

‘Then the robin began to carry fire 
tothe people. , 

All this time, the fire was burning 
the robin’s breast. It burned and 
burned, until his breast became quite 
red. But he did not give up will al 
the people of the North had fire. 

And this is how the brave little robin 
got on his bleast ane ree that looks so 
2 . much like a gay breastknot. 

The Friendly Oak 1 —Haliburton Reader. 


Ir was almost time for winter to} 
come, The little birds had all gone | 
faraway, for they were afraid of the | The New Moon 
cold. Dear mother, how pretty 

There was no green grass in the; ‘The moon looks to-night, 
field, andthere were no pretty flowers She was never so cunning before, 
inthe gardens. Many of the treeshads Her two little horns 
dropped all theirleaves. Cold winter, | Are so sharp and so bright— 
with its snow and ice, was coming. I hope she'll not grow any more. 

At the foot of an old oak tree some 
sweet little violets were still in blossom. 
** Dear old oak,”’ said they, “* winter 


It-was very wet and muddy. She 
hesitated to walk acioss, because she 
had no rubbers overher shoes. How- 
ever, she tucked up her dress, and 


the warm rains of spring came, and 
| waked them again. 
—Character Building Readers. 


said. 
He tried again and again, but did not 
well as at first. Finding that 
he losing his strength and that he 
had little chance of getting the grapes, 
he walked slowly off, grumbling as he + 
“The grapes are sour, and 
all fit for my eating. U'll leave 
n to the greedy bi They cat 
anything." Aesop's 


les, 


If 1 Were up there, 
With you and my friends, 
I'd rock in it nicely, you'd see; 


** that could not be, fora year 


wolf began to. snarl and 
h. Comingcloser to the 
You little wretch, if 
your father, so 
and he pounced 


is coming; we are afraid that we shall 
die of the cold."* 

“Do not be afraid, little ones,’’ 
said the oak; ‘close your yellow eyes 
in sleep, and trust to me. You have 

) made me glad many a time with your 
sweetness. Now I will take care that 
the winter shall do you no harm."* 

So the violets closed their eyes and 
went to sleep. They knew that they 
could“trust the oak. And the great 
tree softly dropped red leaf after red 
leaf upon them, until they were all 
covered over. 

SPhe cold winter came, with its 
snow and ice, but it could not harm 
the little violets. Safe under the 
friendly leaves of the old oak, they i 
slept and dreamed happy dreams until! 


I'd sit in the middle 
And hold by both ends, 
Oh, what a bright cradle ‘twould be! 


1 would call to the stars 
‘To keep out of the way, 
Lest we should rock over their toes; 
And then I would rock 
‘Till the dawn of the day, 
And see where the pretty moon goes. 


And there we would stay 

In the beautiful skies, 
And through the bright clouds we 

would roam; 

We would see the sun set, 

And see the sun rise, 
And_on the next rainbow come home. 
‘liza Lee Follen. 


the mountains, thiinder-riven, 
she rocky steer?) 


And the angels echoed around the throne, 
a itejolee. for the Lord brings back Hie own!” 


Charlotte's Corner 
(Continued from paxe one) 


busy all day. | You must be tired 
enough. * 
**(h, but, daddy, so have you been 


busy allday. I'm not going to be turned 
down without a struggle, and you know 
you are not equal to a struggle."” 

Of course she had her way, and in 
ten minutes her father was sound a- 
sleep, his work forgotten, and the 
lines of care on his forehead already 
smoothing out. 

“Just one more little fragment of 
help for my blessed old daddy,"’ 
mused Charlotte, as she turned the 
leaves of the big ledgershe had deter- 
minedly taken possession of. ‘* How 


chances all this time?"’ 

““This house is like another place, 
Sharley, since you have come into 
your own,’’ grandmother said one 
morning, some weeks after the first 
interview. 

‘The girl looked at her half incredu- 
lously, “‘Isit really?*" she asked sloy- 
ly. “‘I wonder sometimes if I'm im- 
proving, for I don’t seem to work any 
harder than I did those first months 
we lived here.” 

**Maybe the work seems less hard 
because of the spirit in which you do 
it," grandmother insisted. ‘A dish 
of ice cream is a great deal more ap- 
petizing when it is served withchina 
and silver, than when it is shoved at 
one across the table in a wooden tray. 
Yet it might be the very same ice 
cream."" 

“T see excetly what you mean, Am- 
ma,"’ laughed the girl. “‘l am glad if 
1 am learning to use the china. | have 
tried, but it seems sometimes as if I'm 
not making much headway. But 
whether I'm making headway or not, 
I'm much more contented myself.” 

“And you're making the rest of us 
so, too.”’ Grandmother stopped to 
count her stitches, then) went — on. 
“I've been watching, even if L haven't 
said much. You're getting hold of the 
children, you are helping and cheering 
the rest of us.” 


that!"" Chariotte’s cheeks were crim- 
son. *‘My efforts have only been frag- 
ments that I used to throw away. 
“Frayments,’’ repeated grandmeth- 
“fragments of the Lord's provid- 
You are gathering them up 
Sharley, and they will not be lost."" 
Dumpling was going down the stairs, 
her litte feet clumping along, one 
step at a time, since even yet the jour- 
ney: might not be taken carelessly. 
Grandmother and Charlotte smiled 
at each other as suddenly the childish 
ice piped up the half-forgotten lay. 


“You in your sniall corner, 
And Fir mine.” 


The older sister wiped a sudden 
mist from her eyes as she said softly, 
“Ie isa small comer, Amma, but it’s 
mine."* 


could I have failed to be glad of such ; 


“© Amma, | don't deserve all. 


i thought came to 


this famous hymn. 
> As the evangelists were waiting for 
theirtrain at Glasgow station, Mr. San- 
key purchased a copy of Christian Age 
and Light, a penny religious newspaper 
j which he had never heard of, but 
thought he would glance over. on his 
| journey. This newspaper he laid care- 
lessly on the seat of the railway car- 
riage, paying no further heed to it till 
they were some distance on the way, 
when want of occupation made him 
take itupand begin turing its pages. 
Mr. Moody meantime was busy in 
his corner of the carriage with his 
correspondence. 

As Mr. Sankey read he came upon 
some little verses tucked away at the 
bottom of a column, and published a- 
nonymously. _It_is doubtful if he 
would have noticed the verses. at all 
j had not the first two lines caught his 
eye, but they had strength in them and 
| so he read on: 


There were ninety and nine that rately lny 
| yaitethelter af the fold. ee 


| Soit began, and Mr. Sankey follow- 
ed down the lines, while the express 
for Edinburgh rushed on at sixty miles 
an hour. 

“Hurrah!"’ cried Mr. Sankey, 
bringing his hand down on his knee in 
characteristic enthusiasm, “‘I have 
found the hymn I’ve been looking for 
for years.” ““Yes?"’ said Mr. 
Moody; ‘‘what is it?"* 

“‘It's about a sheep.” 

“*A sheep?” 

“Yes, a sheep that was lost on the 
mountains and carried home by the 
shepherd."" 

““H'm h'm,"* said Mr. Moody, not 
paying much attention; “‘read it.’” 

Mr. Sankey did read jt, and he put 
feeling into his words, for the beauty 
of the verses impressed him, but when 
he looked up he saw that Mr. Moody 
had heard nothing of the reading, be- 
ing lost in his letters. 

“All right,’’ said Mr. Sankey to 
himself, “‘he'll hear that hymn later 
on,” and cutting out the verses from 
the paper he put them away carefully 
for future use. 

A few days after this the evangel- 
ists held a revival meeting in Edin- 
burgh at the Free Assembly Hall. 
Mr. Moody spoke most eloquently on 
the Good Shepherd, and then follow- 
ed an address by Dr. Horatius Bonar. 
the author of ‘Il Heard the Voice of 
Jesus Say Come Unto Meand Rest.”’ 
As Dr. Bonar finished there ‘came 
over the meeting that stillness which 
indicates deep spiritual feeling. Bend- 
ing down from his pulpit toward Mr. 
Sankey, who sat at his right by the lit- 
tle melodeon, Mr. Moody said: 

“*Mr. Sankey, have you anything to 
sing on this subject as a solo?’’ Mr. 
Sankey hesitated. He could think of 
nothing directly on the subject except 
the Twenty-third Psalm, which had 
already been sung three times that day 
by the congregation. “They must have 


him, “Can 1 si 
second stanza as I did the first; ca 
remembe: notes?”’ and he concen- |. 
trated his mind once more for the ef- 
fort and began to sing again And so 


‘And the angela echoed around the throne, 
AGUINS ANRGle Teed brings back His orn» 


‘When it was all over, Mr. 
came down from the pulpit, and rest- 
ing a hand on-Mr. Sankey's shoulder, 
looked with wonder.at the newspaper 
clipping. ‘*My dear friend.”” hesaid, 
*‘where-did you get thatsong; I never 
heard anything like it.’” 

“That,” said Mr. Sankey, “‘is the 
hymn I read you on the train, the one 
you didn't hear.’” 

And thus the tune of the ‘Ninety 
and Nine’’ was born into the world, a 
tune which has gone around the world. : 
As it was sung that day in Edinburgh i 
by inspiration, so it has been written 
down in the hymn books, and so it has 
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been sung in the many languages, and Toronto 


not one chord of it has been changed, 
nor would Mr. Sankey consent to the 
slightest change, not to please all the 
musical critics in.the world. : 

“The critics say they can see noth- 
ing in the tune of ‘‘Ninety and Nine,”’ 
said Mr. Sankey, smiling. ‘“They 
can’t account for itssuccess. That is 


theories make no allowance for inspira- | 
tion of the soul.’* i 
It is interesting to note that in 
great gathering which thrilled at first 
singing of the ‘Ninety and Nine’’ was ! 
a woman back in one of the galleries’ 
who was made happy by these words, 
since she recognized in them the verses 
written three years before by her sister, 
who had since died. And after the 
service she tried to speak to. Mr. San- 
key and thank him for what he had: 
done, but the crush of people was too 
great, and’ it was only on receiving a 
letter from this woman that the evan- 
gelist came to know of this incident 
and learned the name of the author of 
the hymn. The name is Elizabeth C. 
Clephane. ‘ 

After the first success of the ‘“Ninety’” 
and Nine’ ’ there came many requests to 
publish the hymn, but Mr. Sankey did 
not consent to this for a long time, 
thinking to get bettef results by keeping 
it exclusively for their meetings, espe- | 
cially as they were going into a partof | 
Scotland where the words would be © 
particularly appreciated. And many 
a time during subsequent months he 
had the satisfaction of seeing in the | 


Beenie. 
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of the First Christmas 
ight before the first Christmas that ever was. ‘The fathers 
Tittle children in the quaint old village of Bethlehem in 
country of Palestine were peacefully sleeping. Out in the 
shite Patches showed where sheep huddled together,each flock by 
sheep were sleeping, too, for they knew their shepherds 
‘ And even the watching shepherds slept lightly when all 
Wide-awake at the least stir among their flocks or the slightest 
ft footfall of some hungry wild beast sneaking down from the 
ora lamb to his den. 
night, though it was December, forthe winter does not come 
ine_as it does in our country. Perhaps it was just cold 
raw their coats about them as they lay-upon the ground 


That, 
starlight and ll, but because a'wonderful thing took place—the most wonderful thing 
that had_ever been in all the’ world! ’ And that is why we always have Christmas, every 
year, And this i the wonderful thing that came to pass while the. shepherds guarded 
their flocks onthe plains of Judea. Suddenly, over the fields and hills shone a beautiful 
brght light, a fight sv strange that the shepherds sprang to their feet in wonder and fear. 
What could it mean? It surely was not daybreak. No, many a time they had watched 
the day dawn over the resting world and never did the sun rise that way. ‘The first thing 


would be a faint glow in the east, then a pink color ° 


in the sky, changing to gold as the sun slowly pulled 
itself up in sight, throwing its yellow beams farther 
and farther as it rose. 

Nor was it the moonlight. No full moon ever 
gave light so silvery soft and beautiful. 

Over the sleeping village at their feet, over. the 
hill beyond, over the fields where their flocks 


were lying, over all the world about them fell the? 


holy light from heaven. 


While the startled shepherds looked fearfully ° 


arid silently at one another, the sweet voice of an 
angel broke the stillness of the night—*‘Fear not: 
hold, | bring you good tidings of grearjoy, 
shall be to all people. For unto you. is 
born this day in the city of Davida i 
Christ the Lord, And this shall be a sign unto 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, lying in a manger.” 

As the angel finished speaking, strains of hea- 
venly music floated down, nearer and clearer. 
Never had the shepherds heard such music before! 
Suddenly, they saw that the angel who had spoken 

surrounded by athrong of shining ones. T heir 
beautiful voices were clear and plain now, so plain 
sily caught the words: — ‘Glory 
st, and on earth peace, good 

will toward men,”’ 

But even while they listened, the angel forms 
began to float upward again and the music to grow 

er, Farther and farther away the heavenly 
itors soared, while the shepherds strained their 
ears to catch the last faint, sweet notes floating 
down from the far-away blue heaven. At last 
all was still, and only the familiar stars shone above 
their head: 

In the little town of Bethlehem the fathers and 
mothers and children still slept. Except where 
here and there an uneasy sheep jostled his mate, 
the flocks were quiet as. ever. Everything was 
the same as before. 

‘The shepherds began to wonder whether. they 
had been dreaming or whether the angels had 
really been there. And the message—what did it 
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mean? Thatthe Christ Child was born that very night down there 
byte village?,.; Coutd it be tne? Then,one ofthe men. spoke: ~.--~- 
et us go to Bethlehem and find out about the babe.’’ 

Eagerly they set out for the village,:perhaps leaving some one of 
their number behind to guard the flocks of all, or perhaps each man—~ 
drove his own sheep before him. 

Along the rocky goatpath they hurried, now under dark shadows 
of overhanging trees, now out where the path was plain under the 
dim light of the stars,'on and on, without stopping, until they at 
last reached the gate’of Bethlehem. 

‘The watchman answered their loud knocking. 

Wauld he show them where to find the babe the angels had told 
about! _ 

“What babe? Angels? What were they talking about?”’ 

Perhaps the watchman, too had been sleeping. 

Surely the babe must be in the village somewher 

No lighted palace windows, no hurrying of servants to. and_ fro, 
no excited throng of people, no news passing from lip to lip of a 
Christ Child born—none of these things showed the searchers where 
to find the babe. But in some way the angel must have led them 
—led them to a lonely stable where a young man named Joseph 
and his gentle wife Mary had tried to make themselves ax_comfort- 
able as possible for the night, because they could not get a fogm at 
the crowded inn. haa 

There, ina rough manger, on a bed of straw, lay the beautiful 
newborn babe. Something in the appearance of the child, and in 
the faces of the parents told the shepherds that this was the Christ 
Child, the babe of which the angel sang. A holy, heavenly peace 
seemed to rest upon the little family. With one look, the shepherds 
fell on their knees-and worshiped their Lord and King who had 
come that night as a little babe to be the Saviour of his people. 

Then they hastened away, eager to'tell everyone the glad news 

of the birth of the holy Christ Child. 

And so, now, every year in December, we celebrate 
our gladdest holiday—Christ¥ as, the birthday of the 
Christ. —Josephine Teal. 


“© merry bells! this Christmas day, 
How loud and clear your ringing; 

Such love and mirth o'er all the earth 
Your t voices flinging. 


Ps acs BN a 


1 have always thought of Christmas time when it has 
come around, apart from the veneration duc to itssacred 
name and origin, if anything canbe apart from that, as 
a goodtime; a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasanttime, 
the only time | know of whenmen and women seem 

; by one consent to open their shut-up hearts. freely. 
believe that it has done me good, and I say God bless 


It tee nica, but dont forget, 
It youre bad youl wait in vala for Mr. Sante i 


Roderick’s grandfathe: 
his book. é 
“This little Timothy's Bane ihe 
: ul her child ‘had,”” 
qoursiaters ba or rudely wy | EO" “A Galy ina whole town he 


‘that, Roddy?” 


nodded. ‘1 don’t want | mo 


So in 
ney won't 


int to stay In bed when mother 2 “5 n 
ways you don, % Se couldn't find anywhere to stay. a ‘she had t 
Lon mn baby's dog. take eateto | **What child?”” Roderick inquired, . ‘We wanted to do somethin; 


And always pot ench tov at ight exactly in | interested. ‘‘And what town? It thristmas, different from anything: 
‘An awful burden such thingsaro, but do them | must have been a pretty poor sort of re,’’ said a gentlema 
place,I should think. Where did the M dno po 
boy sleep, grandfather?” ‘hy not make the child and her dd} 
The old man picked up his book Timothy would. not stir until the | grandmother happy?” « qi 
“In astable, sothe story runs,’’- horse was firmly tied in with its head | ‘When ‘Mary had been given some 
. “The name of the town was toward the real horses’ heads. ‘Then, , warm soup and wrapped in a sof! 
When the long, lighted train pulled when Mr. Dale started to lift him into | fur coat she rode with the sweet- 
into Fairwood on Christmas Eve, | Roderick’s cheeks grew scarlet. place between the old people, he ; lady and the gentleman to her ho 
Roderick Dale was there to meet the He walked over to the window and squirmed out of his hands and scrambl- | It'was all just like a fairy story, for) 
little guests who were coming to spend pressed his hot face to the frosty glass. ed‘over the side. they all rode back to the beautifulho 
‘A big star was shining just above “4 will ride Racer,’ ’ he said in posi- | and granny was made comfortable and! 


The Uninvited Guest 


the holidays with him. : " d 

Mr. wale swung the children to the the sky line. After a while heturned tive tones. Mary, dressed in dainty clothes, saat 

platform. “Five —six—seven—eight,"’ away without a word. No one could stophim. _ He climb- the very table she had seen when 
and. sat | opened her eyes. 


he counted. ‘Then he hurried them ‘A few minutes later the household ed to the hobbyhorse’s. back 
out to a big sleigh and tucked all of was startled to hear peals of laughter there, clutching their. reins. 
them in under furry robes. ‘The driv- from the playroom. ‘Timothy, wan- — As the sleigh drove slowly out of by the sweet-faced lady and her hu 
er spoke to the horses, and away they dering round alone, had found Rode- the gate, the hobbyhorse bounced up| band for they had never had sucha] 
went, shaking music from their silver rick’s hobbyhorse behind the door. and down. Timothy sat erect, drum, | happy Christmas before. 
bells across the snow. It was plain that he ‘had never seen horn and all, [twas a strange sight; Mary never left the beautiful home 
When the sleigh reached the house such a thing in all his life. He stood all the way down the road people turn- ; nor did ‘her grandmother, for there] 
ten minutes later the children swarm- in front of it and shouted with delight. ed round andlooked. Roderick stood | were things a-plenty for the ¢ 
ed up the broad steps. ‘Then some one puthim onthe horse's on the porch laughing. ‘The last thing | mother to do, mending and oth 
Mrs. Dale met them at thestop. back, and he gathered up the reins, he saw, asthe team turned a bend, | things, that kept hands busy and bet} 
**All eight of you here,"* she asked. still shouting and began,to ride. He was a spot of bright red bobbing gayly. 4 
**All but Rick Fayson!"" they cried. rode hardand fast until it wastime to in~ the Christmas sunshine. —The ‘And Mary? Why. the  sweet-facel 
He couldn't come!" go bed. > Youth’s Companion. lady sent herto school and Mary called 
Roderick’s father stopped short. Early the next morning the children - her mother, for you see, they had 09 
“Bur [counted eight,”’ he declared. came creeping downstairs to get their children in that beautiful, big house and} 
‘The children did not know how that stockings. ‘They gathered in a joy- when their. Christmas fairy entered) 
could be; they had thousht he was ful circle round the bright fire in the even though she was disguised, they 
knew her and would not let her 
Select 


She was called the’ Christmas fai 


eee 1 
A Christmas Fairy | 
Little-Mary, the dressmaker’s er- 


| 


rand girl, picked her way through the ; 


counting Roderick in, they said. living ‘room. 
“Pil count them again,”’ cried Rod- Suddenly the door opened softly. wet streets, tugging two big boxes; | 
erick. So inthe light that streamed ‘Timothy Baxter stood onthethreshold, each held a dress that must be deliver- | eer rg: i 
from the hall he counted his guests He was dressed in a suit of Roderick’s ed before dark. Teach the Little Folks To Give 

carefully. Three Prestons, two ‘Tor- night clothes, and his hair stood up It was the day before Christmas and | Christmas is .essentially the child 
allover his head; he gazed with pleas- the shopwindows were filled with} ren’s holiday. Our plans «ll tend] 


reys, a Morton and a Ray—that made 

seven. Then he stopped short in ure at the half-emptied stockings. beautiful things and colored lights | toward making itthe very happ:est dy} 
front of a dark, silent little figure that ““ Whick is my stocking, please?"’ made the sparkling Christmas trees | of the year for them, and it rf 
stood apart from the re: he asked in a clear, high little voice. look as if they grew in fairyland. | right and natural that this should 


he asked. No one answered, aud so he spoke Poor little Mary knew ‘that all the so. ‘What shall we give Poily and) 
Sure enough, who was he? ‘They again. “Ifyou please.” he repeated Christmas she would would: be | Molly and Ned and Ted, and all d 
hurried into the light hall, and all eyes quietly but firmly. looking in the windows, for the little host of bright-eyed youngsters vet 
were turned onthe stranger. Hewas The children looked uncomfortable. she ‘earned was only a helpto keep her , where, that has notalready been gi 
very small and was bundled up in abig ‘This was too bad. ‘They realized grandmother, who took in washing, them? The question is practical 
overcout. Between his coat collar and what had happened: in the bustle and from starving and freezing and some- universal; we know that. 
his funny peaked cap a pair of large confusion the unexpected guest had times they came very nea: doing both. too, that although Santa 
black eyes started solemnly out. been overlooked. “They eyed one an- Mary was cold but she was hungry, isladen with newer and more x 
“What is your name?”’ asked Mrs. other in dismay. - too, for she had had nothing -for her sive toys year by year, he doesn tb 
“ Perhaps mine fell on the floor," lunch but a bun. to scatter the joy with them that 


“*Who is this boy? 


Dale. 

The little boy replied briefly that it ‘Timothy suggested gently. Mary knew she ought not to stop did in days gone’by,  Christm.sseet 
was Timothy. ‘At that Roderick scrambled to his to look in the gaily-trimmed windows to have lost much of its oldtme 74 
“Timothy what?" feet. “! See here Timothy, "" he said. but it was too much of a temptation to and flavor. 4 

There must be a reason for thi 


“Baxter. And I was going alone ** You run back to bed for just five resist and with a box under cach tired 
to visit my grandfather at Baywood. minutes, and then come down and get arm she stood gazing with longing eyes 
Where is my grandfather?”” your stocking. *’ at the pastry in awindow where every- 

Mrs. Dale turned to her husband. ‘As the door closed,he turned quick- thing seemed to have been made with, with the children as with grownup 
“CO William, how did you get hold of ly to the others. “" We'll have to magic fingers. ‘ ‘the more things they have the mé 
this child? His people must be so fhake up a stocking for him,”’ he She forgot the heavy boxes so intent they look for, andthe less they «0P 
anxious!”* said. “* And there's no time to lose."’ “was she upon choosing what she would ate them. But the law, w' ch 

Mr. Dale looked worried ‘“The | When ‘Timohty appeared five min- take “if it were offered. One box varies, is that there must be : ing’ 


perhaps more than one. Lam inclin 
to think that the same nile hoids ¢% 


boy must have thought the conductor uteslater, he had his share with the rest. slipped toward the ground and though well as getting, and the gi 
called ‘*Baywood,”” he said. “And Right after breakfast a big shabby Mary did not know it, it became wet take first place in heart and mind 
then | scooped him up with the rest sleigh drew up inthe yard Timothy's at one corner soaking into the dress hich all are seeking 
and didn’t notice.’” grandparents had come to get him. inside. | 
He hurried away totelephone tothe — The family went to look for ‘Timothy Some one jostled her and awoke her 
other station, while the children took and found him riding the hobbyhorse. from her dream and she hurried off to Shristt 
off their wraps and began to laugh and He was decked out in all his Christmas deliver the boxes, wondering if she ec 
talk again, still casting curious glances presents—a red toboggan cap, adrum, would be scolded by the butler or maid tou, 
at the odd little stranger. and ahorn slung over his shoulders. who opened the door for being late. loes 1 
“Pye talked to his grandfather,"" When he heard thar his grandfather Hunger was getting the upper hand, 
Roderick’s father said, coming back. was ready for him he dismounted though she did not know it until the 


(Continued on page seven! 


+ last summer. 


tholidays my 
to the farm. 
a week, We 


In the afternoon we got out o| 

at Earlton.  Lenjoyed myselfon the 
farm because I had not gone there the 
summer before. We. went to the 
house. Then we had our supper. 


Then a man came along with his car. 
His name was 
into his car. 


Mr. Brown. We got 
My father put some 
He: took us riding for a 
| long time. We: saws skunks, They 
were black with white stripes on the 
back. Wedid not know what they 
ae. Mr. Brown's dog followed them 
tot . ‘Then we got out of the 
| car at the.farm.and my father put’ the 
bags on the grass. 
back home. He took 
him in his car. He was in a hurry to 
go home. . After a While my father 
| put a screen in the window. because 
| there were many mosquitoes, I helped 
| my father-to nail it on the window. 
One Monday morning — three 
men came to my father and they 
went with him down the hill to work. 
My mother cooked our dinner. Then 
they came home. My father, mother 
and | had agood dinner at the farm. 
In a few days it raned hard and my 
“father camehome from his work. | 
| sewed fancy work for my mother. | 
liked to sew. When it stopped raining, 
my father went away to pick some 
gooscberries on the hill. He picked 
them and put them in a basket. Then 
be came home and my mother cooked 
them for supper. 

In a few days my mother and I went 
to Charlton to see my friend. A man 
took us there. Then we went away to 
Englehart to my cousin. We had a 
good time at the farm. 

—Margaret M. Brent. 


—1 would like to tell you about 
remier Ferguson, On Friday Pre- 
mier lerguson came to visit the O. 
8D. He came from Toronto in 
the arernoon to visit Albert College, 
’ Belles ille High School and our school. 
He visited our school. He had never 
school and enjoyed watching 

at work. He visited. the 

Carpenter shop, shoe shop and_ print- 
ing shop. Then he came to the 
/main building and saw the. primary 
and first grades and some of the senior 
He was very much-surprised 
| and pleased to see the little boys and 
tirls sn the primary classes lip-read. 
After he had seen the classes, all the 
| Pupil, went to the assembly hall. Dr. 

‘oughlin welcomed the Premier and 

1 the Premier spoke to the pupils 
and teachers. 

We had school on Friday from ten 
O'clock till twelve ‘o'clock, then we 
[Played until three o'clock. The boys 
jthen went tothe shops and the girls 
Went to the sewing room. The Pre- 
Mier came about 40’ clock and_ stayed 

6 o'clock. He did not visit our 
Shs room, because he did not have 
time tu see them all. He told Dr. 
uglilin to give all the pupils a treat 


Mr. Brown went “ 
is dog with * 


* Then he went back to Toronto. 


drews. I worked in the shoe-shop 
clock and went to Work in. the shoe- 
shop.every day. I went to dinner a- 
bout 12 o'clock. Then I went back 
to theshoe-shop at one-thiry. I wentto 
supper about five o'clock. I was 
through working in the shoe-shop at 
nine o'clock. I went home every 
night. I worked in the shop quite late 
on Saturday night. I was very tired. 
George Esper told me that I was a 
good worker. He wanted meto work 
in the shoe-shop. I liked it there but 
Mr. Siverman wants me to work for 
him. My mother was glad that I had 
work and I gave some monev to her. 
Next June I shall go to work in the 
shop again.—Gervais Boileau. 

—On Thursday I talked to Mr. Dick 
White in the store and then I went 
home. [had bought some things in 
Mr. White's store for my mother. 

Last summer holidays | had a good 
time. Last July my mother and I went 
my grandfather to his home for 
it and I saw many places this sum- 
mer. I visited in Smiths Falls when 
they were having Old Home Week, 
and | saw many people I knew. I 
went tovisit Mr. and Mrs, Mc Laren’s 
family and | saw two deaf girls and 
two boys. | went to Ottawa Fair last 
August 22nd to 29th. 

Hon. G. H. Ferguson came to visit 
the O. S. D. on Friday Nov. ait: 

ce 
lived in Kemptville. 1 have seen. him 
many times before. 

Before | came to Belleville, my 
home was in Merrickville, Ont., near 
Kemptville and I often wentto Kempt- 
ville. —J. Lawrence Guy. 


Mr. Campnen.’s Crass 

1 am sorry because | have not 
much news to tell you in this local but 
I shall try to tell you some news. 

Last Saturday afterncon some of the 
senior girls went to Griffin's Theatre 
to see the movies. The picture was call- 
ed “* Freshman “‘ in which Harold 
Lloyd acted, It was real good. It made 
everybedy laugh as it was so funny. 
Sometime ago I received a letter 
trom my sister, telling me that my sister 
Eva, Ernie and Allwyn will come home 
for Christmas. She said that Allwyn can 
walk all around the room. J wish I 
could see him because he is a cute boy. 
I do not know how long they will stay 
there. Christmas will be here soon. It 
will be only two more weeks. Maybz 
all the pupils will be glad to get their 
boxes from home. Are you glad that 
Christmas will be here soon? 1 hope 
so. —Ethel Bishop. 

—On October thirtieth my sister 
Dorothy aud her husband came here 
with ‘Sylvia to-see Kurven and me; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Parker, also came 
to see Mary. Lesgar drove them in 
his car from Baltimore to Belleville. It 
took about two or three hours. We 
were very glad to see each other. 
‘That afternoon Lesgar took Kurven 
and me in his car to the city and we 
bought something. “Then we went to 
the girl’s residence and chatted with 
the girls till supper. After supper 
Mr. and Mrs. Ball, Sylvia and Mr. 
and Mrs. Parker went. back home 
We missed them very much. On 
November sixth Mr. and Mrs. Ball 
took Sylvia back to Dunnville and they 


_ [ got.up about eighto’- and 


ill come here to see me at Christ- 
1 wish they could.—Irene 


Last summer I went to St. An-- hi 


could not get another. Soon the 
children were starving, so'one day 
Jean stole a loaf of bread for them. 
‘He was arrested and sent to the gal- 
leys for five years. He tried two or 
three times to escape, and for this his 
sentence was increased to nineteen 
years. When he got out, he hated 
everybody, but he met a good Bishop 
and through his influence be became a 
good man and one of the most beauti- 
ful characters in literature. 

No one would give Jean food or 
lodging. The Bishop invited him in, 
and called him “‘ brother. 
him a good supper with all his silver- 
ware on the table and put him into hi 
best bed to sleep. During the night 
Jean got up and stole all the silverware 
except two candlesticks and ran away. 
The policemen caught him. They 
took him to the Bishop and told him 
what Valjean haddone. The Bishop 
said that he gave him the silver. The 
policemen then went away. The 
Bishop to:d Jean to keep the silver and 
gave him the candlesticks. 

—Ada Goodison. 

I would like tu:tell youa story which 
I read in a hook that was written by 
William Shakespeare. _[ think it will 
be interesting. hope you will like to 
read it. 

Shylock was a.rich, miserable old 
Jew who made his wealth by lending 
money at high interest. Antonio want- 
ed to borrow money from Shylock for 
Bassanio and he gave a bond, saying 
that if the money was not paid back 
in about three weeks, Shylock could 
cut off a pound of flesh from Antonio's 
body nearest his heart. Hedidn'tgive 
his own money to Bassanio because all 
of it was invested in goods which were 
in his ships. Bassanio needed the 
money so that he could go to Portia 
who lived in Belmont before her 
father died. He had three caskets made, 
one of gold, one of silver, and one of 
lead. In one of these he put Portia’s 
picture and in his will, he said if any- 
one wanted to marry Portia, he was to 
be shown the caskets and told that if 
he chase the right one, he could 
marry Portia but if he chose the wrong 
one, he must never ask another woman 
to marry him. Bassanio chose the 
lead box and found her picture in it. 
While he was at Belmont, he got word 
that Antonio's ships were ‘all lost and 
that he couldn’t pay Shylock. Atonce 
he married Portia as he was in a hurry 
to go to Venice. Portia who was very 
wealthy gave him money to pay 
Shylock, but Shylock refused to take it 
fromhim, He said that he would have 
nothing but his flesh. Portia went to 
her uncle who was a very wise lawyer 
and asked him to help Antonio at the 
trial but he was sick and he could'nt go, 
so Portia determined to go herself. 
Her uncle told her that she could pre- 
tend to be a lawyer like her uncle, and 
then she went to Venice. She asked 
Shylock'to be merciful and to tear up 
ihe bond*but he 1¢fused. She gave 
hima surprise when she told that the 
bond gave him one pound of flesh and 
nothing else. Antonio was saved by 
Fortia.—Dorothy Healey. 

In thi local, I shall write about 
tennis which is my favorite summer 
sport and at which | enjoyed -my- 
self a good deal last summer. Most 


He gave. 


it after arain. The 
tennis court is almost surrounded by 
several beauti i tall white pine 
ces. Thad of searching for 
balls which went into the thicket. 


thousands of people who can . 
{tennis well, . Some great aed 
hockey and rugby stars joined the 
of tennis players as they said it col 
never be a rough game. Several base-\, 
ball managers were annoyed at them 
because they always needed star base- 
ball players. 

Tennis gave me many a thrill and I 
was often excited while 1 was watch- 
ingthe games At oursummer resort, 
on the Quebec side of ‘the Ottawa 
River, there are many beautiful sum- 
mer cottages. This resort was very 
beautiful last summer and it was along 
the side of pretty Lake Deschene which 
is three miles wide. Behind it was the 
Laurentian Plateau. In this place there 
are many tennis courts and they will 
increase every year. 

Last summer there was a_ tennis 
tournament for the Aylmer District 
there. I took part in it and paid $1.00 ° 
for entry. Several people joined 
it among whom were my three 
sisters, a brother-in-law and several 
other relatives and friends. I played 
in the men’s singles in which I 
won the first round and lost the second 
round, I also played in the men’s 
doubles with my brother, Tom Brig- 
ham, who was a very good player and 
had more speed than myself, and in 
the mixed doubles with my sister, Rosa 
whose strokes Were better than mine. 
She had played many tennis matches 
but unfortunately met defeat many 
times. Sometymes } had a few hard 
battles with her. | did not play tennis 
as often with her as I did with another 
sister, Clare, with whom L had several 
hard battles, as she was astrong player 
and had beaten many girls in singles, 
but she met defeat when one of the 
women, who reached the finals, beat 
her by two straight sets. In this game 
she was nervous and seemed to lose her 
control. The other sister, Mrs. 
Bowie was very good and had greater 
speed than any other women there. 
1 was proud that she and her husband 
reached the final and won the cham- 
pionship in the mixed double. I thought 
she would have certain defeat because 
her opponents were far in the lead 
but ske and her husband fought gal- 
lantly and overcame them and beat 
them in the third set. And that night 
she and her husband were presented 
with two pretty silver cups. at the 
Highlea Club near Hull which was” 
built last summer and where they had 
adance. My brother-in-law and his 
partner also took part in the men’s 
doubles. Both were excellent players 
and they played against two strong 
men who won the men’s double ~ 
championship “a year ago and had 
played nine herd and thrilling sets but 
the first four Were played the previous 
night and then the following night they 
played five mere sets. It was one of 
the best tennis games that I ever saw. 
It thrilled me nearly every moment. 
I was bitterly disappointed when they 
lost the game and I watched closely at 
every game which I was crazy té see. 
I learned a great deal about tennis last 
summer and I am glad, as I lacked 
experience; 'o. next summer I will use 
speedier strokes than ever. 

We had other tennis contests but 
there is not room enough to write 
akout them here.—G. M. Brigham. 


Tuespay, Decemner 15, 1925 : 


‘We wish all our readers 
dae 
Happy New Year 


Christmas Time 
Lheard the bellx on Christinas Day 
‘There old familine carol play, 
‘And wild and wweet 

Ot peace on earth, goot-will toward men. 

So sings the poet and so should sing 
each heart at this. happy Christmas 
time, when joy and love and peace 
permeate the very atmosphere. Here- 
in lies the significance and the utility 
of this festival. Some people decry 
these celebrations as being childish and 
absurd. ‘Absurd they are not, but 
childish they may be, and it would be 
well for all of us if we would more 
frequently indulge in such childishness. 
For after all the child is the central 
figure in human jife. Christmas is 
celebrated in honor of the Christ- 
Child; and to be tender, kind, hos- 
pitable.and gently affectionate, to the 
child, to enter into its joys and to recall 
again our own childish feelings on 
the same festival, would be to warm 


sea. 
from the 


very beginning ot their school days to 
think for themselves. ‘The little child 
does not learn to walk so long as .it. is 


carried in the nurse’s arms or 
about in a perambulator. The 
ling does not learn to use its wil 
long as it remains in the home. n¢st to 
be nursed and fed by the pareaty rds 
“Deaf children are inclined to, rely 
too much upon their teachers, and the 
teachers, through sympathy fop, their 
pupils, are apt,to give.them tog ;much 
help.” x 
ott 


This? * 


DoWe Remember’ 


I wonder how many times we have 
either said, or heard someohe else say, 
“I wish Thad something ‘to 


read” ; 
how many times we have wasted what 
might otherwise have been pleasant and 
profitable hours because, until the mo- 
mentarrived, we were too busy tothink 
of our leisure moments. 1 stippose 
most of us have experienced at some- 
time or other the feeling that sdme- 
thing to read right now would be" very 
acceptable. ’ 
Perhaps it is a rainy evening and we 
have come home from the city looking 
forward to a comfortable armehair 
that every of energy that we eXx-| and an interesting book—to forgetting 


pend or that is put forth bythe mighty | for a while the worries of the day§ 
forces of nature isall conserved. None ‘ 


is lost, it is all stored up and accumu- } 
lated for future use. And the same 
but with intensive force, 
alrealm. Not onekindly 


We come nearer to cach other, we 
use the show of kindness in our gifts 
to each other, and even if the actis not 
promted by the feelings of love and 
good will, the feeling will be produced 
by the act. It is alaw of chemistry that 
matter cannot be destroyed. It may 
change its form but not its existence. 
It is a law of physics that energy also 
is never wasted, though its form and 
direction may be altered. We know 


then we find we have nothing to read. 
Or perhaps it is a hot week-end and 
a rest on the grass under some shady 
tree appeals to us—and the book. 
act, not one loving thought, is ever lost, | gg ae pbabernec they ae "ered 
but adds to the sum total of the good | and it is too hot to play any more they 
that is in the universe. Hence the | would enjoy a picture or a story-book? 
love that is in the world is a litle | Their path in life is going to be very 
er alter each Fig ied Day. | much easier if they acquire the habit 
geen iio men eee eyocts of \ of reading and there are all sorts of 
ie. je lullaby of His books which will amuse them. They 
manger-cradle and the melodious har- | will thank us now but still more later 
mony of His life. Good will to men | on in life when they have stepped over 
has rung out from steeple and tower ! the heads of the less well-read. 
every Christmas Day since; andthough — Some duties are not pleasant but this 
men have been slow to learn the les- « at any rate is a duty to our country, the 
son, yet on every Christmas Day some | youngsters, and ourselves. which will 
bitterness has been allayed, some en-' afford us infinite pleasure; the more 
mity lessened, some harsh judgments | we read the better citizens we become. 
reversed; and so, gradually but surely, | the better we are able to train the child 
good-will to men has become or is be- | ren to become useful Canadians, and 


coming the great animating principle of - our own outlook on life is broader and 
human intercourse. | clearer generally. s 


Let us all enter fully into the spirit 
of this festival. Let thisnew govern- 
ing force become the motive of our! “Never tell all you know, for he 
life, and as the coming of Christ was who tells everything he knows, often 
the noblest instance of self-sacrificing tells more than he knows.’’—Arab 
love the world has ever known, let us Maxim. 


a love 
mental faculties, or to arouse and 
develop the moral and spiritual quali- 


ties. Work done only under compul- 


sion and fear is seldom well done, and 


‘even when it‘is, fails to produce the 


reflex influence inheart and character 


d. which results from the accomplishment 


of tasks and duties gladly and willing 
undertaken, and whichis often of more 
real value than the work itself, _ St: 
Joseph of the Oaks states these obvious 
but important'truths in the following 


led. words: : 


“The feeling of apupil toward the 
teacher is important and depends much 
uponthe manner in which: the recita- 
tion is conducted. Your instruction 
may be so searching and your manner 


so exacting, that the pupils constantly 


feel uncomfortable: When such is 
the case they attend to the order of 
the recitation, not because they are 
interested in the subject and are pleased 


with its development, but because they 


feel that the teacher is after them, and 


liable to wound their sensibil if 
caught. Children-cannot do their best 
when. under restraint of this kind. 
Real education comes only through in- 
terest. Discover this golden pathway, 
and it will rob labor of its burden, and 
sweeten all that you do. 


The Premier's Treat 


When Hon. Mr. Ferguson, Premier 
and Minister of Education for Ontario, 
visited our School two or three weeks 
ago, he was so pleased with what he 
saw that he requested Dr. Coughlin to 
give the pupils and ‘staff an ice cream 


id treatin the near future athis expense. 


Lest the Supernendent might have 
some hesitation in doing this, and also in 
order to reiterate and emphasize the 
very complimentary things he said 
when he was here, Mr. Ferguson, soon 
after his return'to Toronto, wrote to 
the Superintendent as follows: 


“Dear Dr. Coughliri: 

“I don't want youto neglect or over- 
look giving the pupils of your School 
the ice-cream treat which I promised 
them. Ofcourse | expect the staff 
will join with them and hope they 
may enjoy it. 1 want you to send the 
bill to me and I shall send you my own 
cheque for it. 1 don’t want youto do 
it in any niggardly fashion. 

“I should be glad if you would ac- 
cept for yourself, and convey to your 
staff, my warmest commendation of 
the splendid work you are doing at 
the School. 1 was deeply impressed 
with the personal interest taken by the 
teachers in the welfare of the indivi- 
dual pupil, and it was obvious that 


there was a strong bond of aifection | 


between pupils and teachers. This is 
a condition that should prevail. in all 
schools. ‘The personal equation is 


\ Mashed-Potatoes 
ly fail il 
for learning, to stimulate the: 


ol lurnips 
Dessert 
Ice cream - Pos ew, a Cake 
i Apples - 
Milk Tea 
‘That we all greatly enjoyed’ Mr. 
Ferguson's treat it is quite unnecessary 
to aver, and we greatly: appreciate 
his kindly. genenrosity. which, ‘we are 
sure, will not soon be forgotten, 

1 The Superintendent and staff: also 
very much appreciate Mr. Ferguson's 
Warm words of commendation convey- 
éd in the above letter for the work'done 
here. Sometimes visitors, under the 
stimulus ofthe interest-and enthusiasim 
of the moment, ‘express ‘themselves 
more ‘strongly than they really feel after 
sober second thought. But when the 
sentiments expressed are repeated 
when the visitor is faraway and’ in the 
quietness of his own office, ‘then we 
‘are assured,—in this ‘case ‘reassured— 
‘of their sincerity, and we “cannot but 
feel donbly pleased with the very com- 
plimentary things said.. We'certainly 
‘very greatly appreciate them ‘and’ we 
doubt not that these words of com- 
mendation, ‘so heartily expressed, and 
coming from the maniat the head of 
all the.public educational institutions of 
the Province; will. stimulate every 
member of the. staff. to even “greater 
efforts in order that we may_ be more 

; worthy of them. » 


| eh se 


1 ‘The Canadian printsan ‘interesting 
account of the first church for the dea 
in Ontario, the cornerstone of which 
was laid on Thanksgiving day~ 
which day comes on November 9h 
inCanada. ‘There are quite anumber 
of churches erected by or for the des! 
in the United States, but judginy 
from the cut of the Ontario, Church 
in the Canadian, there is not a_ finer 
structure for deaf. worshippers in al! 
the world. —Alabama Messenger. 


' 

i 

| 

‘ How to Learn 

Says the Nebraska Journal: “*, Eve 
rybody use English and everybody 
learn the English that everybody else 
uses. The natural way, easy way, 
sure way. Give our English to others; 
get their English in return. You give 

‘much: gain much; with no loss what- 

* ever to. anybody.” 

‘When teachers do not talk by spell- 
ing, use slang signs, and listento signs, 
how are pupils expected to learn 
English? Well, this is only a, repeti- 
tion of what has been said for, lo, these 

‘ many years. —Deaf Mississipian. 

i ) 


Education ought not to cease when 

-we. leave school; but if well’begun 

there, will continue through life. 
—Lord Avebury. 


njoyable 
ible. - Asusual, none of the pupils 
| will be allowed to go. “home, but this 
; will not prevent them having a very 
good time here if all who are interested 
| in them will cordially assist. The chil- 
jdren are all looking forward eagerly to 


this festive day, but their pleasure will . 


largely snd on the extent to which 
“they are remembered by their home 
folks We hope that every child will 
receive apresent of some kind’ from 
Fhome. Even the poorest can afford 
| some inexpensive pre! and the 
| children’s pleasure does not depend so 
much on:the-value of the gift as on 
the fact that.it is from their own loved 


ones. 
All parcels and boxes should arrive 
here not Jater:than December 19th. 
Please send your parcels and boxes as 
arly as possible, before the Christmas 


congestion begins atthe post and ex- & 


press offices. Every year some presents 
ative too. date for distribution on 
Christmas Day, to the very keen disap- 
pointment of the children. 

There are always a few children 
whose parentsare dead, or are too poor 
to send them any:presents, or, awvho_ ne- 
glect to'do s0../' We hopé:those who 
are better able-will enclose some. gifts 
in their own children's boxes for these 
less-favored. pupils. Or any money 
sent direct to..the Superintendent: for 
this purpose will be expended:as_judi- 
cially as -possible for the benefit of 
these little ones. 

Ifyou enclose gifts for other children, 
kindiy notify the Superintendent so that 

fts can be takea out of the box 
before Christmas morning. 

Address all boxes and parcels to the 
child, of the School for the Deaf, 
Belles ille, Ontario. All express char- 
ges must be prepaid, or the parcel.will 
be refused. 


The Ten Commandments 


On the 18th ult the’ pupils in the 
five seniors classes were allowed to go 
dow: ro see “The ‘Ven Command- 
| men:.,"* and itis needless to say that 
they sreatly enjoyed seeing the pic- 
tures. from which they got an unforget- 
able impression of the great events 
conncted with the Exodus, the cross- 
ing «+ ‘The Red Sea.and the giving of 
The Ten Commardments on Mr. 
Sina’ One of the pupils, Victor 
Shanks, wrote the following uncensor- 
ed account of it. 

“The Ten Commandments’ isone 
vot the greatest triumphs in the history 
“of moving-pictures, unexcelled for its 
| gigantic settings and eastern splendour. 
It shows the punishment that falls_on 

the heads of those who break the The 
‘ommandments, the law of the world 

| and foundation of every law that exists. 
The picture opened with showing 
the Israelites working as:slaves in the 
j knd of Egypt, cruelly treated, and 
whipped by their taskmasters for the 
ast offence. ‘They had to till the 


uponthe scene. Formany yearshe had 
wished to free his countrymen from 
bondage and now God had told him to 
do so. Pharaob proved harsh and would 
not let them go so God caused ten 
Plagues to come upon Egypt. At the 
tenth plague when Pharaon refused to - 
permit them to go, Moses, through 
the power of God, made all the first- 
born in Egypt die, including the son of 
Pharaoh or, Rameses II, for that was 
the name of the ruling king of Egypt 
then. eses was so struck with 
grief at the death of his son that he 
gave permission to Mosesto take the 
Israelites away, -but- when they had 
been gone for some time, the king felt 
a burning for revenge on the Israelites 
so he ordered all the chariots available 
to be got ready and go in pursuit 
of them, also his own chariot. The 
Egyptians pursued them until the Is- 
taelites were found on the shore of the 
Red Sea. Moses caused a greatsheet 
of fire to spring between them and the 
Egyptians and then God made the sea 
go back and form a path of dry ,land 
over which the Israelites passed to the 
opposite side. “The sheet of fire burn- 
ed down and the Egyptians began to 
cross the sea along the path, but when 
they got to the middle the waters rush- 
ed back and drowned Pharaoh and all 
is soldiers. The Israelites gave 
thanksgiving to God and continued on 
their journey. At last they reaches 
Mt. Sinai and here God told Moses 
to go up the mountain and He would 
ive him laws for the people while they 
waited at the foot. Moses wrote the 
ten laws or Ten Commandments on a 
block of stone as they were given to 
him ,by, God. ‘There were many 
wonderful manifestations while Moses 
was getting the laws, such as thunder, 
lightning, dark clouds around the 
mountain, etc. ‘When the Ten Com- 
mandments were written Moses came 
down the mountain to where the Is- 
raclites were, but something had hap- 
pened in the meantime. he people 
qrot tired waiting for Moses as he had 
been upon the mountain with God for 
a long time so they said ‘What is the 
use of a god which we cannot see? 
Let us make one which we : 


nse 
“They persuadedAaron, Moses’ brother, 


to make a golden calf for them out of |} 


bracelets, trinkets and other 
f could worship 
itasa god. came down 
the mo the people 
worshipping the calf he was so angry 
that he broke the ‘Ten Commandments 
by casting them on the rocks b 

G ‘o very angry at them and 
He manifested his angerby great winds, 
thunder and by striking the golden t 
by lightning and breaking it into pieces. 
e last reached the 
after forty years of 


their rin 
ornam 


wandering. 

“The modern version of the story 
now began by showing a careless 
youpg man of our times sitting with 
his brother and mother while she read 
the Bible. He said that he did not 
believe in the Bible and God and said 
that he worshipped money instead. 

His mother was very angry 2 him 
and threatened to put him out ot the 
house if he kept on. reviling God and 
the Bible. It happened at the same 
time there was a poor girl in the streets 
who was of the same mind as him, 
but who had had nothing to cat for a 
long time. She found her way to the 
house and was admitted by the young 
man’s brother who wasa carpenter and 
worshipped God as he should. The 
young man whose name was Dan* 
and the girl got married and went 


Children. 


smitten with the leprosy,’ his) own 
mother was killed by his own fault 
when the wall of a church which he 
had built with rotten cement fell upon - 
her'as she was looking at her son's 
work. Last.of all he was hunted by 
the'authorities for murder. He made 
his escape in a motorboat and made 
for Mexico. The night he ran away 
was very stormy and ithe motorboat 
was dashed against a high rock and he 
was killed. Hehad been punished by 
his death for breaking the Ten Com- 
mandments and disbelieving - God. 
‘This story teaches us that sooner or lat- 
er God's revenge will overtake us if we 
break his laws and our life will not be 
peaceful or happy but our souls will 
always be in torment until our death. 


Hospital for Sick Children 
67 College St, Toronto, 2, Ont. 
Christmas, 1925. 
Dear Mr. Editor: — 

This is the fiftieth year—the semi- 
centennial of the Hospital for Sick 
Te is the Golden Anniver- 
sary of an institution which started out 
in. 1875 with a six-bed equipment to 
cure children medically of their ill- 
nesses and to rid them surgically of 
their disabilities. ‘Fifty years have 
passed and the tiny hospital has grown 
into one of the greatest institutions of 
its kind in the whole world. 

pegple of, this province .. de- 

is service—and they have 

fe jt passible by their Christmas 

time gifts,, They are rewarded by 

the knowledge that thousands of Ont- 

ario children will grow up into man- 

hood or womanhood blessing the 

“little blue cots” wherein they were 

restored and strengthened to play a 
full part in the battle of life. 

‘To win back health for six thousand 
boys and girls was the measure of the 
Hospital's. ward-service alone this 

r. Besides that there were over 
half a hundred thousand attendances 
in the Out-Patient Department, where 
the less serious cases are treated. All 
this costs a great deal of money, even 
though the doctors give freely of their 
skill and the nurses of their care. 
“There is board and lodging and taundry 
to be provided, besides the best that 
can be procured in the way of all the 


f medical and surgical supplies required 


to treat the mynad ailments and acci- 
dents to which children are subject. 

In order to maintain its high standard 
of efficiency and also to widen tie scope 
of its service through clinics conducted , 
allover Ontario, the Hospital is com- 
pelled to borrow heavily during the 
year. On the occasion. of its fiftieth 
Christmas an appeal is made to the 
public forthe funds which will allow 
he Hospital tfor Sick Children to enter 
upon its second half-century of service 
with its Courage renewed by a credit 
balance in the bank. 

It is indeed a noble cause which I 
feel sure you will cordially commend 
to your readers. 

Faithfully yours, 

IVRING E. ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Appeal Committee. 
Note—This Hospital does not receive 


an appropriation from the Federation 
for Community Service Drive. 


Cacetanan where 
Seemere: sane 
sat 


in the thick of the. 
ry, Christiaan 


Brood: o' 
Everywhere, ev 


‘Thon let ovory hoart keep its 

Ghetars pity for sorrow, Christ frei 
Chest care for tte weakost, Chiat courage 
Chr atwdront of the darkness, Christ’ love of 


Kverywhere, every where, Christinns tesnightt 


Sotho wars of the midnight whic's compas us 
Shall seo strange glory, aud har a sweet 
Anil ers;"Look! the earth fs aflame with se- 
Q ,ons of tho murning, rejoice at the sight.” 


Kverywhere, every where, Christmas to-night! 
—Phitlips Brooks. 


The Birth at Bethlehem 


« One of the very wonderful things 
about our human life is the’ perpetual 
freshness, the indestructible joy that 
clings forever about the idea of birth. 

You cannot find ahovel so miserable, 
the circumstancesand the prospects 
of life so wretched that it is nota bright 
and glorious thing for a child to be 
born there. Hope flickers up for _an 
instant, from its embers’ at the first 
bfeathing of the baby’s breath. No 
squalidness of the life into which it 
comes can'make the new life seem 
squalid at its coming. By and by ‘jit 
vill grow duil and gray, perhaps, in 
sad harmony with the sad surroundings 
but at the first there is some glory in it 
and for a moment it burns bright upon 
the bosom of the dullness, where it 
has fallen, and seems even as if it might 
set it afire. 

And so there was nothing that could 
with such vividness, represent the new- 
ness of Christianity in the world as to 
have it forever associated with the birth 
ofa child. And there is nothing that_~ 
could so sct forth the fresh and nove! 
start in alla man’s experience, the new 
advent of power, the re-illumination of 
all life for him when his vague religious 
aspirationsbecome the hearty accept- 
ance of a personal Lord, as to associate 
it all forever with the bith of a child. 
“That birth suggests a past, a vague'and 
unsubstantial being somewhere before 
it came to the clear presence which we 
see, and yet it is as new as if it had no 
past. “The 


brings the eternity from which he 
came, and shapes it to the newness of 
his life. And the personal faith of the 
man who has long searched amid the 
waste for God has all the remembrance 
of that search condensed into the fresh- 
ness of this new experience wherein 
God has come to him.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


If you intend to do a mean thing 
wait till tomorrpw; if you are to do a 
noble thing do it now. 


Large enough to carry three or four 
persons, a-metal rowboat has been in- 
vented that can be taken apart and car- 
ried on an automobile running board. 


A government naturalist who lectur- 
ed before the Rochester Academy of 
Sciences said: ‘“The greatest reforest- 
ers are the chipmunks dnd squirrels. 
They bury quantities of cones under 
stones arid often forget them or have 
such a’plentiful supply laid away ‘else- 
where, these seeds are not needed. 
The resultis a miniature forest when 
they begin to grow.”* 


ry's baby years ago, 
And we keep His birthday still, 
Jesus’ birthday, years ago. 
—Caroline A. Yale. 


Santa Claus 


ii 
Oh, Santa Claus lives in Northland; 
A jolly old fellow is he; 


At Christmas he comes down the 


chimney 
With presents for you and for me. 


Santa! -Santa! 
Jolly old fellow ishe! ishe! 
Santa! Santa! 
At Christmas he’s coming to me! 


He drives through the night with his 
reindeer: 
His bells on the air jingle clear; 
And little ones turn on their pillows 
And whisper, ‘‘Is Santa Claus 
here?” 


To fill with his gifts all the stockings 
He hurries with might and with 
main; 
And long ere the light of the morning 
He’s off to the Northland again. 
—Helen L.. Smith. 


Christmas Bells 


Beautiful bells of Christmas, 
Ring in the belfry, ming! 
In Bethlehem's lowly manger 

Slumbers a little King. 


Reautiful bells of Chirstmas 
Chime on the air again, 

This it your blessed message, 
Peace and good-will to men. 


Beautiful bells of Christmas, 
Scatter the news afar, 

The light of the world is promised 
In Bethlehem’s blazing star. 


Christmas Everywhere 
Christmas joy: and Christmas toys, 
Christmas in the air! 
Christmas fun for everyone, 
Christmas everywhere! 


you very much. 

Your loving friend, 

XXXXXXXXXX Ernest Maitre. 
Grade 1A 


i 

i School for the Deaf, 
December 7 

Dear Santa Claus, 

* Tlove you. I want adoll and some 

candy. Itsnows. Snow is on the 


ground. 
Good bye, 
| Kathleen Hales. 


Good-bye. of 
| Florence Carriere. Grade IB: 


School for the Deaf. ~ 
Belleville, Dec. 8th, 1925 
Dear Sama Claus, 


My nameis Jessie Besserman. 1 


am a good girl. ‘ 
Please bring gum, some raisins, 

skates and a sleigh to me. 1 want 

some paper and envelopes and two 


——eeeeeeeeeeoo 


‘The Christmas Story 

Joseph and Mary went up to Beth- 
lehem. They wentto pay some money 
tothe king. Bethlehem was a long 
way from their home. Mary rode on 
adonkey. Joseph could not go. very 
fast. It was late when they reached 
Bahlehene: The city was full of | 
ple. 
and Mary to sleep. They went toa 
stable. They slepton hay. The cat- 
tle were all aboutthem. —Beforemorn- 
ing adear little baby was born. “There 
was no cradle for him. His mother 
laid him on some straw in a manger. 
A manger is a place where cattle eat. 
Mary called her baby Jesus. That 
same night some shepherds were in a 
field outside the city. They were 
watching their sheep. A great light 
shone all around them. The shep- 
herds were atraid. Angels told them 
that the baby Jesus was in Bethlehem. 
The shepherds left their flocks. They 
went to find the baby. 


‘Three wise men came from the far | 


East. ‘They rode on camels. They 
had seen a bright star in the sky. 
They cameto find thebaby Jesus. 
‘The star scopped over the stable. They 
went in and saw the baby. They gave 
him presents. Then they went home. 


The Christmas Tree 


On Christams Day the Christmas tree 
Is just as proud as it can be, 

With tinsel and with lights aglow 

No fairer sight, I’m sure, can show. 


But when the holidays are done, 

Its trapping stripped, its glories gone, 

Pitched on the dump, it is, ah me! 

A poor forgotten Christmas tree. 
The Robin's Christmas Carol 

It was the night before Christmas in 
England. A little robin hopped about 
near achurch door. It was cold and 
hungry. 

An old man opened the door and 
went in. ‘The little robin went in too. 
The old man did not see it. 

‘The old man put more coal in the 


‘There was no place for Joseph , 


stove and went away. He wanted the 
church to be warm in the morning. 

‘The church was trimmed with holly 
and mistletoe. 


In the morning the robin saw the 
red holly berries. It ate some of them 
for its breakfast. 


After a while many people came 
into the church. They stood up and 
sang. The robin began to sing.. It 
sang very sweetly. The people were 
surprised. They looked up and saw 
the robin. _ It was sitting on a branch 
of holly. —Ex. 


Bundles 
A bundle is a funny thing. 
It always sets me wondering; 
For whether itis thin or wide 
You never know just what's inside. 
Especially on Christmas week, 
Temptation is so great to peek! 
Now wouldn’t it be much more fun 


} If shoppers carried things undone? 


—John Farrar. 


Jumany’s Christmas Stocking 

It was the night before Christmas. 
Jimmy hung his biggest stockings on 
the head of his bed. 

‘Then he went to bed. He didn’t 
want to goto sleep. He wanted to 
keep awake and see Santa Claus. But 
very soon he was fast asleep -and 
dreaming about dear old Santa Claus 
and his reindeer. é 

| At half past twelve there was a 
great noise out on the roof, but Jim- 
my did not wake up. Kind old Santa 
Claus whisperedto himself, “That's 
a good boy, I'll fill both stockings 
from top to toe.”” 

Away down in the toe of each stock- 
ing he put a bright new nickel and a 
dime. Then he put in nuts and 
candy and two big oranges, a pair of 
warm red mittens, a fur hat, a Santa 
Claus picture book and a big rubber 
ball. Last of all he hung a fine drum 
on the head of Jimmy’s bed and put 
the drum sticks in Jimmy’s stockings; 
‘Yhen laying his finger aside of his 


nose and giving anod, up the chimney 
he rose. ‘ 


The Christ Child 


| 
Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
‘Why do happy children sing? 
Once a lovely, shining star, 
Seen by wise men from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 
Made a manger-cradle bright. 


There a darling baby lay 

Pillowed soft upon the hay. 

And its mother sang and smiled 
“This is Christ, the Holy Child.”’ 


‘Therefore Christmas bells do ring; 
‘Therefore happy children sing. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Stockings Stout 


Stockings stout, 
Get them out, 

‘They'll be needed now, no’ doubt, 
Hang them so, 

While the wild winds blow. 

Santa Claus is on the track, 

With his jolly grips and packs, 
Stockings stout, 
Get them out, 

With a merry shout. 


Look to see 
If there be 
| Any holes, one, two or three. 
: ‘Twould not do, 
You would ruc 
If a gift slipped through. 
Any size or color’s right— 
Three or ten, or black or white, 
Stockings stout, 
Get them out, 
With a merry shout. 


Christmas night 
There's no sight 
Quite so happy or so bright; 


Bulging top to toe. 
Dear kind Santa, may. we find 
Gladness too from being kind, 
‘That each day 
On life’s way, 
Seem a Christmas day. 
Alice J. Cleator: 


“knew that some year it 
_ and they waited and 
we. do. 


mas, and they had been growing more 
unhappy. and more wicked many of 
themevery year since the time I told 
you about when Adam and Eve walk- 
ed with God in the beautiful garden. 

So the world grew very sad. There 
was only one hope which made the 
people happy. ‘They had been told 
that some day a King would come, a 
King who would show them how to 
be good, and strong, and happy again. 
‘The day that King came would be 
Christmas Day, the first Christmas in 
the world. ‘That is why all these 
poor, sorrowful people were watch- 
ing for the coming of Christmas, the 
coming of the King. 

At last ‘the time for His coming 
drewnear. Do you suppose that the 
newsof it was told to the richest and 
greatest people in the world, and that 
they:went.to meet Him with flags fly- 
ing and trumpets blowing, and with a 
gold crown ready to place upon His 
head? No, the news of the coming of 
of the greatest Kingthe world has ever 
known was told first to. one woman. 
She was young 4nd very beautiful. Her 
name was Mary. We know that she 
must have been beautiful, because she 
was good and sweet arid loving, and 
when people are like that it shines in 
their faces, and they are beautiful. 

One day she was walking in a gar- 
den thinking, thoughts that were as 
sweet as the flower around her, when 
suddenly she saw before her a shining 
angel. ‘“Hail,”” he said, “biessed art 
thou among women.’’ His face was 
so bright and glistening and his words 
were so solemn that Mary was fright- 
ened atfirst. But the angel spoke again 
and the music of his voice and his 
swonderful message took all fear from 
her heart. 

“*Fear not, Mary, 
shalt have a little and shalt call 
His name Jesus. He halt be the King 
who is coming to save the world.” 
He was coming as achild, a little help- 
less baby, that great King, and Mary 
wag to be His mother. Don't you 
suppose that she was radiant with hap- 
piness? She was so happy that she 
sang for joy. | think the whole gar- 
den was filled with the t of the 
shining angel and the music of Mary’s 
song. 

When God told your mother that 
He was going to send you asa little 
baby to her, she sang in her heart for 
joy as Mary did. She did not sec “a 
great glistening angel perhaps, but she 
thought she heard the sound of angels’ 

i ‘wnen she knew that you were 

‘And since Mary’s baby was 
the most wonderful baby that ever, 
came into the world, her angel must 
have been the brightest that any mo- 
ther ever saw and her song the sweet- 
est that any mother ever sang. 

‘The day the baby came to her was 
the first Christmas Day, His birthday. 
—Tell Me a True Story. 

Do theduty that lies nearest thee; 
the next is already clearer. 


* he said, “thou 


om of the pie is the world, while 
HiSROR crust is the sky that overreach- 
i |e opening of the pie r 
day dawn, when Mth binds bei ef He 


sing. 

_ The king who-is represented sitting 
in his parlur counting out his money, 
is the sun, while the gold pieces that 
he is represented as slipping through the 
fingers as he counts them are the 
golden sunbeams. 

The queen, who sits in the dark 
kitchen, is the moon, and the ‘honey 
with which she regales herself is the 
moonlight. 

‘The industrious maid, who is. in 


the garden at work before her king, { 


the sun has risen, is the day dawn, 
and the clothes she hangs out in the 
verses are the clouds. 
The bird who so tragically ends the 
ng by “‘snipping off her 
n is the sunset. So we have the 
whole day, if not in a nutshell, in a 
pie to make good use of. —Sel. 


A Trip to the Moon 
_Litle ‘Tommy was lying in bed one 
night. The moon was shining through 


ithe good 


dear child,” replied~ he? mother. 
‘We must be glad if we have bread 
enough to eat.’” 

But Piccola could not believe that the 
jgood Saint would forget her. 
j Christmas Eve she put her little wood- 
en pattenon the hearth before thefire, 
and went to sleep to dream of Saint 
Nicholas. 

As the mother looked at the little shoe 
she thought how unhappy her dear 
child would be to find it empty in the 
morning, and wished that she had 
something, even if it were only a tiny 
cake, for a Chritsmas gift. There 
was nothing in the house but a few sous 
and these -must be saved to buy bread. 
1 When the morning dawned Picccla 

awoke and ran to her shoe. 

Saint Nicholas had come inthe night. 

He had not forgotten the little child 

who had thought of him with such 


the window and he was watching it, faith: 


It was round and full. 

Pretty soon he could see a man's 
face in the moon. The Man-in-the- 
Moon winked at him. Tommy 
laughed and thought he would like to 
visit the Man-in-the-Moon, but he did 
not know how to get there. Then 
he remembered about his little red 
balloon. So he jumped out of bed, ran 
softly downstairs, and got his balloon 
off. What do you suppose happened 
then? ‘Tommy and the balloon went 
sailing up, up into the sky. 
was such fun. Allthe little stars wi 
ed athim and said, * 
are you going?”’ ‘ommy answered, 
**L am going to visit the =Man-in-the- 
Moon.”* 

By and by he was rightin front of the 
moon, It was so bigand the Man-in- 
the-Moon was notsmiling. He loo 
ed cross. Poor Tommy was afraid, 
and he wished that he was back home. 

Just then an awful thing happened. 
‘The-Man-in-Man opened his_ mouth 
and bit through the little red_ balloon. 
‘Tommy began to fall. Down, down 
he went so very fast. Bump, bump, 
bump. » 

‘And then he woke up. “There he 
was safe in his bed. [t wasall a dream. 
He got up and ran downstairs to see if 
his balloon was all right. It was lying on 
the floor in the corner where he had left 
it.—Mount Airy World 

———— 


The Christmas Gift 

In the sunny land of France there 
lived many years ago a sweet, sunny 
little maid named Piccola. 

Piccola’s father had died 
was a baby, and her mother was very 
poorand had to work hard all day in the 
fields for a few sous. 

Little Piccola had no dolls and toys, 
and she was often hungry and cold, 
but she was never sad nor lonely. 

What if there were no children for 
to play with! What if she did not have 
fine clothes and beautiful toys! In sum- 
mer there were always the birds in the 
forest, and the flowers in the fields and 
meadows,—the birds sang so. sweetly, 
and the flowers were so bright and 


when she 


Jittle boy, where N' 


faith. 

See whathe had brought her. It | 
lay in the wooden patten, looking up 
at her with its two bright eyes, and 
chirping contentedly as she stroked its 
soft feathers. 

A little swallow, cold and hungry, 
had flown into the chimney and down 
to the room and had crept into the shoe : 


d t 
. 
“Look, look . “A Christ- 
mas gift, a gift from the good Saint 
Nicholas!’? and she danced again in 
her little bare feet.“ 

‘Then she fed and warmed the bird, 
and cared forit tenderly all winter long, 
teaching it to take crumbs from her 
hand and her lips, and to sit on her 
shoulder while she was working. 

In the spring she opened the window 
for it to fy away, but it lived in the 
woods near by all summer, and came 
often in the early morning to sing its 
sweetest songs at her door. 


The First Christmas 

One night hundreds of years ago, 
in a country far across the sea, some 
shepherds were watching their sheep 
in the fields. ‘The stars were shining 
brightly in the deep bluesky, the wool- 
ly sheep and lambs were jing near 
by, and it was very still. ‘The shep- 
herds did not dare to go to sleep for 
fear that a bear or a wolf might steal 
out of the woods, and springing upon 

‘one of their flock, carry it away. 
they watched, and while they watched 
they talked together. ‘They were 
epherds, 
crooks 


land tl a 


H 
' would do. 

““When He comes,” 
He will be seen here, in Bethlehem,”’ 
for that was written in. the Bible. 
| Tiss wonderful thing happened! 

‘Out of the starry sky came a beauti- 


* they said, *” 


sinter when the ground was * ful shining angel, and around him and 


Piccola helped her 


covered with snow, P 
long stockings of 


mother, and knit 
blue wool. 

The sno’ d 
crumbs, if she could any, andthen, 
there was Christmas Day. 


-birds had to be fed with | 


the shepherds shone a great light, the 
' light of the glory of the Lord. kk was 
|so a strange thatthe shephers. were a- 
fraid. . “‘Fearnot,”’ said the beautiful 
angel; ‘‘for behold 1 ing you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to 


On 


af“ said little Ted, 
that hase sald? 
avery ono 
shrintinasl” 


ne. 


For Jeauas bi 


‘cane to Dies. 
made Christinns.” 
Lawrence Highfield. 


allpeople. _ For unto you is born this 
day in the city of Davida viour, who. 
is Christ the Lord. _ And this shall be 
a sign unto you; ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in 
a manger.”” 

Then suddenly there were with the 
angel many, many other angels, their 
shining wings outspread, the whole 
sky filled with their light and their 
music, for they were singing the 
sweetest hymn the world has ever 
heard. ** Glory to God in the High- 
est, and on earth peace,» good will 
towards men,’’ they sang, until the 
hills around echoed the music, aud 
even the stars in the sky seemed to be 
dancing lor joy. 

Softly the music and the light faded 
away into heaven, and the night 

quiet again around the shepherds. 
But their hearts were filled with glad- 
ness; the King had come, the King 
for whom they watched and waited, 
and up the steep path to the town of 
Bethlehem they hurried, their sheep 
following them. They came to, a 
stable, a kind of cave, and there, with 
the donkeys, and cows and sheep 
around Him, lay a wonderful little 
baby. He waslyingin one of the boxes 
the animals eat out of, a mangers” and 
He was wrapped round and round in 
soft pieces of musli swaddiing clothes 
they are called. So the shepherds 
k sthe King, for had not 
d they would find Him. 
** wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying 
ina manger"? 

By Hisside was His mother, tender- 
ly caring for Him, as your mothers car- 
ed for you when you were tiny babies, 
just come from heaven. 

‘There inthe stable the shepherds 
knelt and worshipped that wonderluf 
Baby, the Child Jesus, the King for 

om they had so Id watched and 
waited. —Tell Me a True Story. 


Teach the Little Folks to Give 
(ontinued from page (60) 
something that you have placed in 
their hands for them to T 
‘must be a bi 
ed with a gene! 
kindness and a big 
body else glad—these blaze the u 
which happiness comes to any of 
“Lake the little foik into your con- 
to them that they save 
doing without an ice- 
or abox of 
ir Christ- 


po. 

ful ways will occurto 

and their own gifts will be the dearer 

because they have given, in theirturn, 

to others. 
Sharirg is the 

without the giver is bare,” 

Needlecraft. 


word—‘‘the gift 
* you know. 


She | faraway to 


He said that God knew that she was 
a good woman. He told her that 
God would send a little son to her. 
He told her to name the little baby 
Jesus. Then he went away. 

Mary went to Elizabeth's home and 
stayed there three months, then she 
went back to her home. Elizabeth 
lived in Hebron. She was Mary's 
c 


‘ousin. 

Mary’s husband was named Joseph. 

He was descended from King David, 
too. He wasavery good man, but 
he was poor. He twas a carpenter. 
Their home was in Nazareth. 
The Roman emperor said that 
Mary and Joseph must go to Bethle- 
hem because he wanted a man to 
write their names in a book. Bethle- 
hem was eighty miles from Nazareth. 
When they came to Bethlehem the 
inn was full of people and they could 
not stay intheroom. They went to 
the stable to sleep. Jesus Was born 
that night, and his mother laid him in 
a manger. 

‘There were some shepherds in the 
fields near Bethlehem that night. 
They were watching their sheep be- 
cause they did not want any wild 
beasts to catch them. While they 
were sitting there they saw a bright 
light in the sky, then they saw a beau- 
tiful angel. ‘They were very much} 
frightened, but the angel said, ‘‘Fear 
not."* He said that he had some 
good news forthem. Then he told 
them that Jesus was born in Bethle- 
hem. He said that they would find 
Jesus in a manger. 

Presently the shepherds saw a great 
many angels in the sky. T' were 
singing. They sang, ‘‘Glory to 
God.”” The angels were happy 
because God sent Jesus to help people 
tobe good and save them. After 
a while the angels went away. 
The shepherds were astonished 


told them about Jesus. They said’ 
that they wanted tosee Him. Then} 
they went to Bethlehem to look fe ! 
Him. ‘They found Him with 
mother and Joseph. He was lying in 
the manger. They thought that He 
was a wonderful child. His mother 
loved Him very much. : 

The shepherds felt happy. In a 
little while they went away to take 
care of their sheep. —Adapted. 


For the Sake of a Little Child 
(Artaban, the “other wise! man-brar mx 

oa ‘A ruby. and a pearl to prove 
Citi “child, set out to Join the *tliroe wise 


troubled, but he said ‘‘Fear not.’’.| heart 


whom I seck has gone before me; and 


to shine upon thee and be gracious to 
because the angels came to them and | thee; the Lord lift up his countenance 


Egypt.” . 

‘listened to her gentle timid 
speech, and the child in herarms look- 
ed up in his face and smiled, stretching 
out its rosy hands to grasp atthe wing- 
‘ed circle of gold onhis breast. His 
warmed to the touch. . . 
“Might not this child have been the 
promised Prince?’” he asked himself. 
as he touched its soft cheek. ings 
have been born ere’ now in lowlier 
houses than this. . . But the one 


now I must follow the Kingto Egypt.”” 
. . Suddenly there came the noise of 


awild confusion and uproar in the 
streets of the village, a shricking and 
wailing ot women’s voices, a clanger 
of brazen trumpets and a clashing of 
swords, and a desperate cry: “The 
soldiers! the soldiers of Herod! They 
are killing our children.’* 


The young mother’s face grew 


white with terror. She’ clasped her 
child to her bosom, and crouched in 
the darkest corner. But Artaban went 
q ickly and stood in the doorway. 


am all alone in this place, and 


waiting to give this jewel to the prudent 
captain who will leave me in peace.” 
He showed the ruby glistening in the 
hollow of his hand like a great drop of 
blood. ‘ The caprain was amazed at 
the splendor of the gem. 


The hard lines of greed wrinkled 


around his lips. He stretched out his 
hand and took the ruby. 


“* March on! he cried to his men, 


“there is no child here. “The house 
i 


IS stl 
The clamor and the clang of arms 
down the street. Artaban 


tumed his face tothe Eastand_ prayed, | 


“* God of Truth’ forgive my sin! 1 


have said the thing that is not, to save | you. 
the life of a little child. 1 have spent 
for men that which was meant for ‘was right. 
God.”’ | 
But the voice of the woman, weep- 

ing for joy in the shadow behind him, 
said very gently: 


“* Because thou hast <aved the life of 
my little one, may the Lord bless thee 
and keep thee; the Lord make his face 


upon thee and give thee peace.”” 
Following the Star © 


The camels travelled wearily over 
the desert places, following the stars, 


and the shepherds came in from the , 
hills as they hurried in the wake of a_ 


heavenly light. For it led to a manger, 


and a Holy Child. And there in the § 


dimness of the stable they knelt and 
thanked God; wise men and fools, 


tich men and poor. . . Christmas — 


Day dawned over the land, and angel 
songs broke the stillness of a perfect 


quest that led to Bethichem, Peact 


men” in their 

Fie ncldont even e but one ofthe dee » of 
merey “ journey 
SBrsained hie git. “The etary ot The Other 
Wire Stan, br tr: Henry Van Dyke. trom which 


ion x taken. Is one of the yen= of 
‘Sinerican liternture.” | On" (NE ene 0 


It was the third day after the three 
wise men had come to the place, and 


eC. 
Sweetly, peacefully a star gleams in 
the sky of our life. Some call it Ambi- 
tion, some call it Faith, some call it 
Peace. But some call it Love. 
* Shall I tell you the story of a star? 
Long, long ago there lived a man 


d wondered in his soul 
why; iancefilledthe room. co 
Stealthily he crept to the window and - 
peered out, there, in the dark of the 
sky. he saw a star shining - Andashe 
looked he heard a voice say ‘softly 
“Lam the Star of Light—follow me! 
‘Too longhave you worshipped the — ‘The’star is waiting to lead u. as 
gleam of your gold.”” - waited for the wise men and the shep, | 

So the man arose, and gathering «- herds.” It is entreating’ us to help. J 
gether his miser’s wealth, he followed For some people call it the star of Love, | 
the gleaming sign. Andthe ‘star led - 
him out of the woodsand into the town 
—the poor, unhappy, squalid little ! 
town. r 

Allnight long the man wandered! If Christ had not come ! 
through evi'-smelling, dingy streets, {Strip from your home its co.niuns, 
and always atthe muimur of the gentle | born of our Christian civilizgtion. Lay } 
voice he left money from his store to. bare the floor and destroy most of the 
orphans and widow's, and to friendless, | furniture. Pull the lovely pictures from | 
discouraged men; alwaysas his golden , the walls and throw your books into | 
wealth diminished the light of the star the ash-barrel. Huddle in semi-dark- j 
We | ness around an insufficient fire, while 
Finally the gold was all spent. and} you wonder whence'the next meal is 
the miser turned his steps toward the {tocome form. Listen in trembling for 
house of a man of God who dwelt near { the step of the cruel, all-powerfu tax- | 
by. And when he stood” before the collector and think of your brather or 
benevolentold.eyes hetold his story. | your husband, prisoner for an unj 
“My goldis gone,’’ he said, ‘‘the debt, lying chamed in’ a loathsome | 
pride of my life! I have given it to the | dungeon. 1 
poor who have nothing. And I am} 16 Christ had not come! 
paper ape for ithe afin of God \ Clothe vost sotbe our wif 

Leake | Or 5. | sister and daughter, in the gat : 

ence ad slightly, but radiant smile | cradation. Lay on thairbacks unnaura 

sue rh 5 hou din his kind voice, | burdens ana sink into their souls unha- 

“why did “do hi ‘thi is" Fanart tural fears. Breathe throughout your 
he Ae sade ie hone eagerly | home the dread of demons, the atm: 

-e gees hee iy iS he Sear? aes sphere of gloom. ‘Tear from your boy's | 

the ane thar told ane whut to do, that | {uture all his fairest goals, his. liber 

‘ded that theloed “me: over dhe hopes and high ambitions. HI your 
path." mS eine girl’s future with the blackness and 
| But his listener was. smiling. softly, | 22°F of thesomb, 
‘incredulously. 

“*Man,”’ he said slowly, ‘‘the sky is 
dark! 


—Margaret E. Sangster, Jr. | 


If He Had Not Come 


If Christ had not come! 
$ Step forth, and with one swiep of 
It was your soul that guided | your hand abolish the righteous cours 
And the one-time miser knew | and all safety forthe citizen. Abolish 
is brain that the holy man | the free press, the liberty. of patriotic 
tig For the brightest star of | speech. Erase from the soil ul public J 
ife is in the soul. So he went back | schools, public libraries, the muscun 
to is pote in the eandsy and ne oh an galleries, and parks at he people. 
ened his heart to the people: and he low to atoms every hospital, sane 
tught them—and loved them. And] asylum, and home for orphans. for 
all his life the golden glory of happi- | soldiers, forthe old and p and in 
ness never left him. mercy destroy also their inmstes. 
Shall I tell of another sta Substitute for the fair nation you have 
yeas potog Cheisemas sion ing i nunca Endl series cringi eh al 
the largest, most expensive stores the lash of despots or crushe 
the city. She was going to buy a dia- | wheels of war. 
mond pin for her sister(who had sist had 1 
many diamond pins) and aset of books | . If cone raid come, 
; for her brother. and dozens‘of expen Bur Christ sible ths Cahill ot 
‘ sive tries for her friends. came fmossitte at Seay - the 

But as she-stepped from her car at ~: 4 3 4 
the door she almost fell over a tiny | World was, it had been fixed that He 
ragged little bey that stood sobbing on, should come. For Love Divine is” 
the pavement. older than creation, and the Cros has | 

“What is the matter?"” asked the | foundations deeper than time, 11 | 
girhsolicitously as bent the child, | first day, when God said, “Let there 
She was not acquainted erief. ‘be light, was the authentic Christ | 
Mournfully the little boy gazed at. Day. Inthe very beainning #3. q 
her. ‘“‘Huh!"’ he muttered, “do nor{ Word, the Advent Song of Ged 
you know? It’s nearly Christmas, an’ 
no presents, an’ no Santa Cluas, an’! — Friendship supplies the place of ¢'- 
Fe eaic ihe pel Donahoe’ ccia | STanRee Sacer rhe pee ben, a 

make the right use of. it; i 
Ey shagk chon, She shougt or several ' your prosperity more happy, and 
> pine ought hare ae te is i your adversity mre sa y. 

ster never saw the diamond pin on lence, or .negiect, ISSO €: 
Christmas morning, she didnot really friendships.” 
1 


deep in 


Ih, yes, you will!’’ and Jessie 
let the watch slide into her grandfa- 
‘ther’s pocket, and framing his face in 
} her little shands, looked reproachfully 
| and entreatingly into his face. 
“ Must 1?” asked Grandfather, re- 
| garding that same little face with very, 
| very kind eyes. 
|} “Yes, you must," said Jessie imper- 
iously. 3 
“What shall I give you then?”’ he 
asked. ‘ 


'No Grandpa, of course not—give 
it away,’? 
“Oh-h!’’said Grandfather, ‘‘that’s 
the idea.’ 
“Yes,” said Jessie, “‘Last New 
Year's | met ever so many poor little 
rls and boys that said: “Please give 
} mea penny?” ’” and Jessie said the 
words thickly and fast as :he remem- 
bered tohave heard them, ‘‘and it 
} went to my heart, Grandather, to 
passthem by dressed in ermine cloak 
/ and velvet -hat.’” 
Grandfather's eyes grew serious. 
“Supposing, Jessie,’ hesaid, “I 
should fill your pockets w.th the money 
which | intend to buy a pony with next 
| summer, do you think you would be 
willing to go without the pony when 
summer comes?”” 
| “Oh, yes, Geandpa,"> said Jes ie 
| cagerly, “fam sure | should, and that 
| Would be lots of money, w:tuldn’ re 
[should only put part in your 
| Pockt and the rest-in tae ‘bank for 
mam nato help you spend.”’ 
| “Spend? For poor litle girls an! 


ys. 
“ Yes, dear.”” : 
You're a beautiful grandpa! 
|, Grandfather did not say anything. 
but he thoughtin ‘his heart that Jessie 
| Wass New Year's gift invaluable 
* Did you hear the child?*’ he 
asked of Jessie's mother, after Jessic 
gone to bed. : 
“Why, yes,”? said Jessie's mother. 
It isno more than she ought to do. 
I should be sorry. if she did ot think 
of others, with all the comforts that 


* * * 
- That same night another little girl 
Of Jessie's age lay weeping silently in 
le corner of a room where a 
jccble fire burned in a broken grate, 


Threshold of the New Year 
We are standing on the threshold, == - 


: We are in the opened door, 
We are treading on a border land 
We have never trod before. 
Another year is opening, : 
f And another year is gone, 
We have passed the darkness of the night, 
We are in the early morn; 
We have left the fields behind us 
: Over which we scattered seed ; 
We pass into the future 4 
: Which none of us can read. 
The corn among the weeds, 
: The stones, the surface mold, 
May yield a partial harvest, : 
We hope for sixty fold. 
Then hasten to fresh labor, 
To thrash, and reap, and sow, 
Then bid the new year welcome, 
And let the old year go; 
Then gather all your vigor, 
Press forward in the fight, 
And let this be your motto, 


; , naee 
Valksouty ssid, dels. en maa evey other siete ‘of-poverty pre 


vailed. 

Upon a narrow bedstead lay the 
little girl’s mother, too sick to rise, 
sleeping now, after a day of weary 
pain. 

Presently there came a knock out- 
side the door, at the sound of which 
the little girl rose, and brushing the 
tears from her eyes, went softly and 
opened the door. 

“ Rob! she exclaimed gladly, is that 
you?”" 

““Yes, Agnes; but it’s no use—"* 

** Hush-h!’’ said Agnes, shutting 
the door very gently and drawing her 
brother into the adjomning room. *‘Oh, 
Rob, you don’t mean they didn’t want 
you?’ “Yes, Ido; and we may as well 
die and be done with it. | Never mind 
Aggie, don‘tcry"’—noticing his sister's 
distress. ‘* Perhaps something will 
turn up. ”” 

And striving to comfort his sister, 
Rob almost deceived himself as to the 
hopelessness of things. _ e 

‘People are always kinder at New 
Year’s. 1 may beg a job somewhere, 
as long as the Sharpley's don’t want 
me. *They didn’t pay me well, as it 
was, and if it hadn’t been for mother 
being sick—"” - 

““They’ ve got so much money, toa!”” 
sobbed Agnes. ‘Oh, I know. if I was 
a fich man, I'd look out for poor 
people!"* : 

“T think I should, too,” said Rob 
“‘At least | wouldn't cheat them out of 
what really did belong to them.”” 

‘A faint call from the sick room reach- 
ed Agnes’ ear, and both she and her 
brother hastened tothe bedside of their 
mother, where they remained most of 


the night, sleeping and watching by 


turns, hoping that the morning would i 


find her better, yet fearing it would find 
her worse. 


“For God, and for the Right.”” 


(orere 

Rob had Wished to.call a physician, 
| but as there was nothing to pay one 
with, and no immediate prospect of 
| any means to do so, he had not gone; 
but in the morning he started out for that 
purpose, and Agnes, cheering the fire 
into its warmest blaze, sought to keep 
up a brave heart while the patient in- 
valid lay as silent and uncomplaining as 
it was possible for her, suffering and 
weuk as she was. 

The hours stole slowly by towards 
noon, and Rob did not return, neither 
did the physician appear, and litle 
| Agnes at last decided to go for the lat- 
ter, while with an anxious heart she 
wondered where her brother could be. 
As she hurried along the street, so in 
tentupon her purpose, eager only to 
get a physician, and hasten back to her 
mother she stumbled awkwardly against 
a litle girl who was walking with 
one hand in her grandfather's and one 
hand in her pocket. 
| “Oh! exclaimed Jessie, as she put 

her jaunty hat back into 
«place, and regarded the frightened 

Agnes. ‘Oh, did I hurt you, little 
‘ girl?”* 


“Oh, no," said Agnes; “I was ‘ 


afraid [ hurt you. I'm very sorry—I 
wasn't looking.”’ And she was has- 
tening on, when Jessie caught hold of 
her shawl, which felt very thin, and 
drew her back. “*I want to wish 
a happy New Year,” she said, * 
give you something to buy you a new 
shawl,"" and she eagerly pressed a 
handful of-coins into Agnes’ hand. 

“Do you meanto give this all to 
me?"’ asked Agnes, bewildered. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Jessie, “and more, 
too, if-you'want it. That's my New 
Year's gift, isn’t it,Grandpa?”” 

“Ie will more than pay Dr. West- 
em,”’ said Agnes, speaking to herself 
eagerly counted the money. 


jas she 
“Oh how kind of you! The 


s proper | 


in Jean 
$ts your mother sick?’’ asked Jessie, 


a 


answered Aj hes eves 
filling with tears; ‘‘and I must n Pp 
to talk, although I thank you sovery 
much,”” . 

‘Justa moment longer!”’said: Jes- 
sie’s grandfather. ‘‘Where do you 
live? We may be able to be of use to 
your mother. Dr. Western and I are 
old friends. Does he think your mo- 
ther so very sick?”” 

“‘He hasn't seen her yet,”’ fattered 
Agnes; “‘we did not like to call him 
until.we had to, as we were afraid we 
could not pay him; but now—now I 
must hurry, for mother is alone.’” 

“Go back to her,’’ said Jessie’s 
grandfather. “‘I will go for Dr. West- 
tern myselt."* 

“Oh, thank you!’’ said Agnes, 
“then he will be sure to come.""  * 

“Yes, and we'll come back with 
hith.”” said Jessie, shouting after-her 
as she hastened away. “*Letus hurry 

, Grandpa. [hope Dr. Western will 
be at home.”* 

| They found him just returning and 
making preparations to call on the sick 

‘ woman, as Rob had left word for him 
to do in the morning. zs 

| He took Jessie and her grandfather 

| with him in his chaise and in a few 
minutes they stopped before the shab- 


by habitation which Agnes was just ' 


éntering. aoe 

She uttered a glad exclamation at 

beholding them, and showed the doc- 
tor at once to her mother’s bedside. 

“Tam glad,’ he said to Jessie's 
| grandfather after prescribing for his 
| pat ent, “to meet you here for here you 
‘ will find an opportunity to exercise the 
| charity for which you have acquired a 
| reputation. “These are worthy people 
} and your kindness will not be lost up- 
| on them.” 

Meanwhile, Jessie had been explain- 
| ing to Agnes about her pocketful_ of 
: money, and Agnes had been telling 
! her of other Lite boys and girls who, 
| she supposed, would be as glad of the 

money as she had been. 

“Oh, [hope Rob will come soon,’ 

she said, “‘everythingissonice. Rob 
| said people would be kinder to-day be- 
| cause itis New Year's and he was 
right."* 

“ls Rob your brother?"” said Jessie. 

“Yes,"’ and Agnes drew such a 
glowing picture of him that Jessie want- 
jed to wait and see him, but grandfath- 

er warned her that their dinner hour 
| was near at hand and that they must 
be going. 

“You will hear from us again,”” he 
said to Agnes, while Jessie insisted up- 
on putting more money into her hand. 

“*For Rob, ’” she said laughing. 

Doctor Western remained a while 
longer, as he was in truth more anx- 


o 


jous about his patient than he really « 


cared to show. 
She was, however, sleeping quicily, 


when, with a few words to, Agnes, he 


withdrew. 

“ET need not be quite so afraid to put 
this last shovelful of coal on,”* said ste, 
meditatively, as. she renewed the fire, 
and settled herself to re-count her 
money and consider what of all ‘their 


necds it should buy for them. 
woatinited se last pated 


1 cannot begin to tell you 

1afoemrateee oe 
the w 

nt git for sou and for me. 


it most stran: © and rolemn 
gy tzborne upon my mild. 

" a oy 

"yor ourmetves well surely find. 


Write what we may upon it, 
ne there will stay 
Till the books of time aro opencd 
In the Court of the Judgment Day. 


walting, 


Ans should we ne be careful 
Lest the words our tin 
Shall rive to shame our 
When we stand in the 


iy 

write 

Aces, 

dear Lord's sight! 


‘To dread no thought 


If we xisgn each 
With faith in thedear Lord's name? 
Margaret E. Sang-ter. 


Turning a New Leaf 


It was the last day of the year, and 
there had been a week or two of bitter- 
ly cold weather, with a very heavy 
fall of snow. ‘The morning dawned 
bright and beautiful, and the sunlight 
plaved on the long icicles that hung 
from the roofs, and brilliantly illumina- 
ted the snow-laden branches of the 
trees. It had not at present much dis- 
solving power, but as the sun reached 
the zenith there would no doubt be a 
rapid thaw. So said James ‘Turner, 
who in woollen comforter and gloves 
was industriously sweeping the snow 
from his doonway, and making a path 
by which himself and neighbors could 
cross over to the village shop. I sup- 
pose itis really very rude to look in 
people's windows and yet I should like 
to take a peep in at Mr. Turner's cot- 
tage window and admire” Little John- 
nie; he is sitting on a footstool near a 
fire, and indeed everything about him 
is bright. “There was no one else in 
the room. but that did nor signify. 


Having finished his sweeping, James 
“Turner opened the cottage door and 
‘Where's you mother, John- 


“Upstairs, father,"’ was the reply. 


and J shall ask my father to get one.” 

“Poor little fellow ! it will be a hap- 
py thing for you if your father will 
alter. God help you all this winter. | 
Mrs. Turner found seme clothes 
that herown little son had outgrown, 
and they were plenty large enough for 
her neighbor's child, and the little boys 
were both delighted with the change in 
‘Tim's appearance; but as Mr. Turner 
was coming hometo dinner now, th 
sent Tim to his mother to tell all b 
wonderful story, andto give hera new 
illing as Mrs. Turner's New Year's 


That same night Tim Raglan, the 
elder, came home earlier than usual 
and apparently in good spirits. 


2 


To-morrow will be New Ye 


_| perature is below freezing. 


or little chap!’’ said Raglan. 
‘ome here, ‘Tim, and hear the 
glad news. I am going to turn overa. 
new leaf.’ 

On his father’s knee little ‘Tim sob- 
bed out his thankfulness, and thought | 
soon his home would be like Johnnie's; 
and what a good thing it was to have a 
new Icaf to turn. —Home and School. 


The Beautiful Snow 

Snow is the crystalline ‘form into 
which the excess of vapor in the at- | 
mosphere is condensed when the tem- 
‘There 
ure more than a thousand forms of ; 
snow crystals that have been observed 
but in all of them the particles are. 
arranged at angles of sixty or one hun- 


“T wish I could,” she said;"* but, 


‘Tim, come and show yourself to your | 
sly, and | only one of these classes. 
his clothes were felt and admired, until | ley, a gentleman who has for years 
nobody could say any more about them, [been engaged in the work of crystal 

“Ah! said ‘Tim the father, ‘‘some | photography for the Government, ha: 


father.’ Tim came wil 


people do get on. [remember when 
Jim Turner's wife had an empty cup- 


“Never mind; I'm going to send poor | board, and ng money for firing.” 


litle ‘Tim in to have a warm at that; 


fir 


All right, fath 
“Send him along. 
Litle Tim came 


in shivering, with 


ragged clothing and bare feet. He was 
of the same age as Johnnie, but much 
smaller in size, and very pale and fra- 


gile-looking. He eyes sparkled when 


he saw the comfortab 


‘Come along, ‘Tim,"* said John 
nic, ‘Here is plenty of room. | Oh 
my! how cold youare! Put your hand 


on my porringer, and that will warm 


them proper.” 


‘Tim accepted the invitation, and it 
must be confessed that when he held 


the outside of the porringer his eve: 


fell longingly on the bread and milk it 


contained. 

“Have you had your breakfas 
asked Johnnie. 

“No !"" said Tim sadly; my 
has nothing for me this morning. 

“Oh, my!" said Johnnie agai 
“Well never mind; eat that up quick. 


And poor little Tim emptied por- 
ringer and basket in the warmth of the 
fire until strange questions suggested 
themselves to Johnnie, and child-like, 

i: ‘Where do’ you get 


he asked the 
your milk? 
“We never have any. 


said Johnnie. 


voking John- 
nie, and he exclaimed, ““Oh, how nice 
rae 


ther 


“Yes,"" said little Tim. “Johnnie 
told me about it; and he says they have 
‘ plenty now, because his father turned 
‘a new leaf.”” 

“What does he mean by that?" 
asked Raglan; but his countenance 
showed that he knew well enough what 
} it meant. 
| “Couldn't you turn a new leaf, 
father?”* said the litte boy, looking 

sith pleading eyes into his father’s 
\face. “‘Itwould be nice to have bread 
- | and milk for breakfast in a nice hot 
, | porringer. Why, father, Johnnie 
si says they buy their milk from Old 
Styles, and it's just delici Could 
you turn a new leaf, father? 

“Lam afraid not,’ said the man 
huskily; and he hastily left the room 
s | and the cottage. © 

Mrs. Raglan feared he had gone off 
to the public-house, and scolded tittle 
‘Tim for letting his tongue run so fast; 
and so at the close of what had been 
to Tim a wonderfully happy day, he 
crept to his comfortless bed, sad and 
heavy hearted. .Pdor Tim! His last 
conscious thought was, “‘I wish father 
would turn over anew leaf." About 
an hour afterward there was a gentle 
knock at Mrs. Raglan’s door, and to 
the poor woman's joyful surprise she 
found it was Mrs. ‘Turner. 

“TP thought you would like to know 


ny 


My mother ! your husband is in our house and hay- who 


dred and twenty degress, and these 
may be grouped into five classes. A ! 
peculiarity of each snow storm is the | 
fact that usually the flakes consist of | 
Mr. Bent- j 


secured thirteen hundred distinct snow 
crystals, “Strangely enough, in all his 
researches in this ction he has 
| never run across duplicates. — Nature, 
it seems, is ever versatile and the var- 
iety of her patterns is practically inex- 
haustible. 

‘The charm and beauty of snow crys- 
tals is wonderful. Their exquisite hues | 
and rainbow shadings, as each crystal 
radiates with prismatic colors. resem- 
bles at times clusters of magnificent 
jewels. One of the poets has given 
us a beautiful description of the falling 

re in the following lines: 


* Flying through the e'oudy -eu 
Out sf grey 


1 


K twa lovely frieze, 
nt weeds forlorn an K7e). 
call along the way.” 
‘The size of the snowflake depends 
on the temperature. ~The colder it is 
ithe smaller and harder the flakes are. 
When it's just a little below freezing 
| very large flakes may be seen and these 
fare much more moist than the hard pel- 
+ Jets which cut the face when there is a 
great deal of frost and a strong wind 
drives them with great force across the 


country. 
been called “Our Lady 


Canada 4 
of the Snow No doubt this term 


| of atree into the soft, dry snow be- 


I 


neath, which is as a feather bed, and 
jie there snug and cosy, untilthe morn- 
ing, defying the cold to make hin 
feel the least bit uncomfortable. 

Much of tie lumber camp work could 
not be successfully carried on without 
the annual snowtall. The lumbermen 
in making the cadge roads through 
the woods aud swamps throw logs, 
poles and brush across the rouyh, 
uneven ground and depend on the 
snow to fill in the holes and give them 
a smooth surface on which to haul their 
immense loads of logs. A heavy 
snowfall is also necessary that when it 
melts in the spring a freshet may be 
created and the surplus water thes 
Otftained will carry the logs down the 
streams and rivers to mills where they 
are cutintolumber. In aseason when 
there is a yery light snowfall the ‘drive’ 
of logs is sometimes hung up in the 
woods until the succeeding year forthe 
lack of water to float them out, causing 
deterioration in the stock and a heavy 
loss to the owners. 
We are dependent on the snow tor 
many of our winter sports. A: 
as conditions will permit after the 1 
snowfall groups of merry young people 
may be seen in the open spaces of the 
city parks and’ in the country resis 
ind hillsides having the time of their 
es with sled, toboggan, snows! cs 
or skiis, as taste may dictate. No 
one can listen to their shouting «id 
laughter and not note the added glow «t 
health in the cheek, and the increasd 
strength and vitality’ to. the bods 
obtained by the exercise indulged 
and by breathing the clear ozone ( 


| Which those who'live in hor climas 


are entirely strangers, without conch '- 
ing that “the good old winter tim: 
with its ice.and snow is one of the mot 
desirable seasons of the year.—-Onwwitt 


The Donkey’s Mistake 

Once upon a time a donkey “> 
carrying a load of salt ‘on, his bach 

He crossed a river and when bic 
was in the middle of it, he tripped 6" 
some stones and fell. When he vot 
up his load of salt was lighter. He 
liked that and so every day he lay down 
in the water.a long time. When he 
got up, his load was lightened. One 
sad.day he carried a load of sponge: 
instead of salt. He lay down in the 
river but when he tried to get up he 


when first used was intended as a re- 
flection on the Iqngth and severity of 
our winter climate. But. Canadians 
know and appreciate the beauty 


5 


could not. He struggled and struge!- 
ed but he could not lift his heavy load. 
' And so the poor lazy donkey wis 

drowned. — Adapted : Ohio Chronicle. 


| 


togeth- got it. He found that it was a small 


sweet. 
‘The. Arabs export many dates to 
other countries: —Zona M. Simpson. 


When Hon. Mr. Ferguson visited 
our school a few weeks ago, he told 
Dr. Coughlin to treat the pupils toice 
cream at-his expense, so on Dec. 9th, 
we had an extra good dinner, ‘includ- 
ing a good dish of ice cream which we 
all greatly enjoyed. “Last week the 
pupils sent Mr Ferguson a letter, 
written in visible speech symbols and 
nicely illuminated, thanking him for 
his visit and kind remarks, and also 
for his icecream treat. Thisis acopy 
of the letter: 


Ontario School forthe Deaf, 
Belleville, Ont, Dec. 21, 1925 
Hon. G. Howard Ferguson 
Toronto, Ont. - 
Dear Sir, ) * 

‘The pupils of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf wish to thank you forthe 
very enjoyable treat of ice cream that 
you gave us, and to express our warm 
appreciation of your kindness and 
generosity. We all greatly enjoyed 
your visit at our school and appreciate 
very much your interest in us, also your 
kind remarks and the good counsel, 
you gave us. Weall hope that you 
will be able to make us another and a 
longer visit in the near future. Asa 
memento of your visit, we ask you 
to accept this letter, written in the 
visible speech symbols in which you 
were so much interested. Again we 
thank you and wish you and Mrs. 
Ferguson a very Merry Christmas and 
avery Happy and’ Prosperous New 

Year. —Freida Ducker 


ly family moved from Elmira to 

in last November. They say that 
they like to livethere. “There aretwo 
people named Mr. and Mrs. 
ythe livingthere.. * They want to 
sec me when I go home. 

My sister intended to goto Guelph 
last August to train for a nurse but the 
Superintendent would not let her be- 
cause she was too young. 
von afterwards my. sister. Olive, 
father, mother and [ went to Kitchener 
to sce the hospital there. Olive went 
in and asked the superintendent if he 
Would let her learn to be a nurse. and 
he consented and she was much 
Pleased. 

On September Ist she went to 
Kitchener and has been taking the 
nursing course for the last. three 
months. 

My. brother sent me a letter last 
Weck and he told me: that she wrote 
| three ‘examinations and she got 95, 96 
| and 97 marks. She passed well and 
| got her new cap so that she can start 
| Oursing. She will get money for nurs- 

ing now.—Viola Mae Johnston. 


| —lIam going to tell you a story of 
| an Arab. One day he lay down and 
slept when his caravan was at an 
Oases, 


The caravan started on its 


something black lying on the sand not 
far from him. He crawled up and 


bag which had fallen from the back of 
acamel. The poor Arab looked very 
happy, as he thought that it contained 
food but when he opened the bag, he 
found that it was full of gold and jew- 
els. The poor man said if it had on- 
ly been dates, he might have saved his 
life but all the gold in the world was 
of no use to him there. 
The little story shows us that the 
dates are much more precious in the 
desert than gold and jewels. The 
Arab in the desert thinks more of dates 
than gold and jewels. 

—Carrie J. Buchan. 


A few days ago I read a story about 
a farmer, who lived in Italy. He was 
very industrious and worked his farm 
well and was prosperous. 

When the farmer wasold, he knew 
that he would die soon and he called 
his three sons and told them that there 
was a pot of gold in the olive orchard. 
They tried to get him to tell them 
where the gold was hidden, but he 
refused and said they must try to find 
it for themselves. 

After his death they went to work 
to find the pot of gold. They did not 
know where it was hidden, so they 
agreed to dig in the orchard until one 
of them should findthe money. They 
dug over the whole orchard, but did 
not find the gold and they were disap- 
pointed at working for nothing. 

But from digging the orchard so much 
they had a fine crop of olives which 
brought them much money. ‘They 
were very much surprised to see how 
much money had come from the or- 
chard. Then they understood what 
their father meant. There was no 
real gold hidden in the orchard, but 
by cultivating the orchard thoroughly 
every year they would get much gold 
for the splendid crops they would raise. 

Nettie Wall. 


‘This is the first local that I have 
written this session, because | had the 
mumps last October. 1 was absent 
from school for three weeks and that 
is why I could not write a local then. 

Last year many boys and girls had 
the mumps but this year none of the 
pupils have had them except me and I 
had them on only one side. 1 don’t 
think that I will ever nave mumps 
again. Now I am going to tell you 
some news about our sports. ‘The 
boys are going to have three hockey 
teams this winter. The teams are 
named, Shamrock, Granites and 
Monties by which is meant Montag- 
nards. We hope to start to play 
hockey this week or next week. 

Nearly every day or night we have 
flooded the boys’ rink and sometimes 
the girls’ rink. It has been very cold 
here for the last few days and we have 
a little good ice but some of it is not 
so good as it is very rough, but we will 
be able to have good ice in the near 
future if it keeps cold.—Cecil Murtell. 


Mr. Latty's Crass 


—I got a letter from my sister on 
Monday, December 14th. It had very 
sad news. id Doc. is dead.” He 
died about a week ago. Nearly every 
person in town knew it next day. My 
sister drove him tothe dock on Satur- 


; -—On Friday afternoon the twenty- J 


‘seventh of November Mr, Ferguson 


came to the O. S. D. Heisthe Premier |” 


Of the Province of Ontario. At first 


: ¢ other men 
came to the aac hall. Mr. 
Ferguson spoke to the teachers, boys 
and girls for fifteen minutes.’ Dr. 
Coughlin welcomed Mr. Ferguson 
to theschool. Mr. Ferguson wasvery 
much surprised to see what we could 
do. He thought that we hada wonder- 
fulschool. Everyone gave three hearty 
cheers for him. » We went to supper 
and Mr. Ferguson walked to the din- 
ing room, also he saw the kitchen. 
We enjoyed his visit and his 
speech very much. We hgpe that he 
will come back again. Mr. Ferguson 
gave usa treat of ice-cream. Wehad 
ice cream atdinner. We enjoyed eat- 
ing it very much.—Doris Mabel 
Wenzel. 


Every year the men on the farm go 
to the woods and cut down some 
Christmas trees. They pile them on 
sleighs and draw them to the carpenter 
shop. The boys of the carpenter shop 
make stands for the trees. They 
paint the stands green. Two large 
Christmas trees are taken to the re- 
sidences and many smaller trees are 
taken to the school rooms, the dining- 
room was assembly hall. 

Miss Ford and Miss Deannard open 
the Christmas boxes. They fumigate 
them. Inthe boy’s residence Miss 
Ford, Miss Broad and Mr. Vander- 
voort will decorate the small boy’s play- 
room. —Frank Radmore. 


‘The boys will skate and play hockey 
on the rink. We organized three 
teams in a School Hockey League. 
They are‘* Shamrocks,’* Granites‘* 
and *‘Monties.’’ Murray. Brigham is 
captain of the Monties, Louis Malinsky 
of the Granites and Charles Meyette 
of the Shamrocks. I shall play with the 
Monties. Our teacher will play with 
the Shamrocks. The first games will 
be played after Christmas. Last year 
St. Pats won the championship and I 
played onthe St. Pats. Now we won- 

tder who will win the championship. 
| We hope that they will have hard 
games, —Harvey Peter Henderson 


| —A week ago last Thursday night 
ja new man came to the O. Ss. D 
| His home is on the Trent Road near 
ithe O. S. He is anew supervisor. 
He stayed at the O. S. D.  Hisname 
is Mr. Vandervoort. 

A new carpenter instructor came 
here on November the third. His 
name is Mr. Rutherford. He comes 
from Peterboro. The boysin the car~ 
penter shop are glad that the shop is 
open again. He started the carpenter 
boys making some furniture. They 
will finish making it at home. 

—George Windsor. 


Last summer in July my. brother 


Bill got a telegram from Alton Dick.) 


He said that he was coming to Toronto 
from Renfrew. Bill was very anxious to 
see him. After working he came home 
at 6 45 o'clock. Tren he went to the 
Union Station to meet Alton Dick. 
‘Then Tom Goulding invited Lorenza 
Maiola, Joe Goldman, Alton Dick 
and Bill to go for a ride in his car. 

Alton was very much surprised that 
Iwas abig girl, He stayed at my 
home for two weeks. Tom came 
again and he, Alton Dick and Bill 
visited Sunnyside. 

Alton invited me to go to the movies 


visit my 


ean 
family. I had a grandtime at home. 
a icGovern. ig 


ice was very goodthere. ‘They chose 
sides. Harvey and Abraham played 
on Louis Malinsky’s side and I played 
on Cecil Murtell’s side. Louis won 
by the score of 9'to 8. 

_ Some of the other boys went to the 

city to the Regenttheatre. After the 
show they  visited\ Woolworth’s. © 
‘They saw many beautiful Christmas 
gifts. —Alonzo Wood. 
—One day.a company of children 
were playing by the side of a river. 
There was a Newfoundland dog with 
them. 

A litle girl fell intothe river. The 
dog saw her. He ran’and jumped in 
to gether outofthe river. The child- 
ren were delighted and they hugged 
and patted him and gave him some 
candy from a confectioner’s shop. 
The next day the children were 
‘playing near the river again. The 

dog waited around because he wanted 
! one of them to fall into the river again 

but none of them did so. 
By and by one of the'girls stood by 
the edge of the river looking into the 
water. Then the sly old dog walked 
along and pushed the girl into the 
water and jumped in and brought her 
out of the river again. 

The dog thought they would give 
him more candy but they did not give 
him any because he was sly. 

Do you like to read the story? 
—Blanche Baty. 
—One afternoon last summer my 
family told me that we would have a 
picnic at Presqu’ile. My mother 
made a big lunch and put it inour car. 


Wearrived at Brigh- 

We visited my aunt, uricle and 

cousin. We took them to Presqu' ile. 

i We got out of the car. My uncle 
saw a little rabbit in the bushes. He 
told my brother and me to catch it. 
We chased it, but the rabbit ran away 
swiftly. My brother and | put on our 
bathing suits. We went tothe beach. 
We jumped into the water and swam. 
After swimming we had our supper. 
We went to Brighton. My uncle, 
aunt and cousin left us. Then we 
went to Belleville. We felt very tired 
but enjoyed having the picnic. 
—Bruce T. Yerrow. 

—On July 17th Mr Ayoub, my 
cousin, mother and I went to Haine’s 
store. My cousin told the man that 
he was going to buy me a new suit. 
The suit cost fifteen dollars. On 
| July 18th 1 wore the suit and went 
‘With my motherto Mr. Wm. Ayoub's 
jhome. Just then my friend Halem 
came there on a_ bicycle. Then 
; Halem, his sister, Fraser Ayoub and 
j sister, Azar Hanna, Sam George, wife 
‘and children went to the C.P.R. 
‘station. We went to Sudbury. e 

reached Sudbury about 9.30° o'clock. 
‘The train ran through Sturgeon Falls, 
Cache Bay, Verner, Warren, Hagar, 
Markstay, Wanapita and Romfordto 
Sudbury. Azar Hanna knew where 
his friends lived in Sudbury. We 
walked along and visited his friends. 
Fred Ayoub, Halem Ellis and I went 
to see the town. * We went to a_pic- 
nic. Sudbury isa town. My cousin 
and friends ;lso came to the picn‘c. 
I think that ‘Sudbury Icoks like 
Belleville. We returned to North 
Bay that evening. We reached North 
Bay about eleven o'clock —Abraham 
Hanna. 


A Gude New Year : : . few! people. Mrs. McMillen 
A gude New Year to ane ana, 7 ’ : anc aw " 
An’ mony may ye sce: 
Au’ during @ the years to come 
O happy may ye be. 
An'nuty yo ne'er have cause to mourn, 


To nigh, or whed a tear: sy worries us is to get them to vn these giosrsere os i 
To ane aw a’, baith great an’ ama, z \: _ T words in the right places and to put fession qualifies him to be agood judge 
‘ted hearty gitde New Your.” sh: Saiee, sony F a we them together in the right order. “ofthe ‘physical care the children req 
. to use them and were NaS i his is 1 ‘, 
- - bets } Sarnia, Ont, Dec. 28th, 1925. 
1925-1926 up iat the ai: Tothe Editor of the Canadian: 


- 3 come wings. : 

In the whirl and rush of this strenu- | ~ ‘Thisis a parable, illustrating agreat 
ous age many people can scarcely get} truth. As we begin our life, yesy and 
time for any serious thought apart | at many other,times, we are-as the, 
from matters relating to their daily wingless birds. Before us lie our i tde 
tasks and occupations. Weéall must | duties and responsibilities. Wehesitate. jt in his day, as these words of his '¢ express our appreciation of the 
live in the present alone,’ and it | totake them up, and when we.,d0,, state: 3 ‘courtesy, kindness and entertainment 
is needful, of course, that our energies they seem at first grievous to betborve. ¥ = extended to us during the Christmas 
should be expended’and our attention ‘byt if we take up the ‘“‘burden’” and arts, atthe head of civilization and holiday season of 1925.°. We ap- 
devoted to the duty at hand. Yet itis ' cheerfully carry.it, soon itwill become progress, stands, not militarism, the."®: very much the opportunity of 
important and necessary that we should the wings that will left us upwards. eee that kills; ‘Bot conimnerce; ‘the g' the school and seeing for our- 


have both a backward and a forward {n ‘truth, there is no oth see ghan’ “acouhvuladcs  wealieck «seulerout sane cand our caugiter is 


jer Way. 
look if we desire to make the best pos- Holland has expressed this ‘thought ‘Aggcutures the motherof all ind 3 ble omeslike 
sible progress i that whici persis enufully in hi fine poem ‘Gradati’ and the maintainer of ife."" - °adees and whi lloned work 


satisfactory tendencies of the dayisthe - Gp behalf of the parentsand 
exaltation of the business ne fanning “gf'the: pupils of the Ontario School 
tots proper postion at the head of forthe: Deaf kindly allow us. lit 
‘The late President Garfield 29 placed "Pace tn your paper in orate. thar ve 


‘ly [hese few words seem to pretty 
accurately sum up the coal strike sit- 
mation: xt 

“The miners want more pay snd 

less work. The coal trust wants more 


both to this life and to the life that is: r : ae 8 i ’ 
to come.. We must of necessity get; “Heaven 14 nat, reached ats tae poe tine jee at only the the | Possibly the: keenest inspection your 
our best and most Aestet lessons from ‘ait the lowly exrthoce the rea” : piracy) independent, "andl aheirrnost school receiv bar te be yea 
experience gained in the great school ! | bi ; a = b . verail inspection of the parental eye 
of life; and if we wish to make any teal | eee a nee a econ: | hncratiges A aise propanion | of om'their-visit'to the school. ~ In mak- 
progress we must tise on stepping i paiitta, the woul fom the opnei08 #6 .,« hae’ aneaeed ee “ih this wtatement-we know and realize 
stones of our dead selves to higher! |. eit roducti indus fi that\duringthe year your school is 
things. And in order that we may)” By ou un ech bec ent a ith Tae necner ‘edsbj some of the forerriost’ statesmen 
thus gather the ripest fruits of the past | ADT ie Baide Repatedl and the Eee ae ig. Wealthy, Dut new fh 6f.the:Province; by’ school: inspectors 
and apply the lessons otten so dearly ‘etaiedic . i an clergy; by teachers and officials 
learned to our future suvaneeees we | — = 3 . cr 
must sometimes sitduwn and calmly . ‘an it? 
TE TE by whieh we have] Dee een ee ee ; 
come. There isnobetteror more op- | __ We haveall been wishing each other’, pacar ae rik 17 
portune time for this retrospection than | a Happy New Year, but not all of.us © ‘‘Ourschool has adopted a policy to 
during the closing hours of the old year. | have done it with equal sincerity.’,'; _ spell more and sign less. Even th 
That person must be either very cal-| ‘There are three classes of persons’ shop instructors, the supervisors, and’ Vie point and know the keenness of 
lous or very thoughtless indeed who can | who express this wish. There are some others connected with the school haye their tspection and yet possibly 0 
take down one calendar and replace it | who, in a sort of indifferent way, en joined in this po'icy to acquaint the’ ‘inspection is as keen in matters of de- 
with a new one, and then close the | othersa Happy New Year. They don’t \ pupils with common everyday language tail as the inspection of your institution 
book of the closing cycle and cross the } want tosee any misfortune befall th in class, in.-shop, in the chapel, jn the’ the parents of these pupils. 
threshold of the new year without some | would be glad to see them prosperous. yard, and on the athletic field and .re- On personal inspection and from 
serious consideration of the past and! and happy, but they never dream”\of quire the pupils to spell, "spell, spell; | {conversation with others 1 think that 
the future. Itdoes not seem long|doing anything to bring this about. . too, the language which they lack and: /ve:are unanimous in our opinion znd 
since 1925 was ushered in, yet it has | Their wish is a good-natured but which they will need most when they ‘that [can safely ‘say that’ we ‘are 
nlong enough for all of us to| entirely negative one. y . leave school. Some of our teachers ‘Going to our homes well pleased and 
makefmany serious mistakes and todo | ‘Thenthere is another class—not very never make signs at all. Some of the satisfiéd’ with the health and physical 
and say many things which w numerous, we hope--whose wishes- pupils who used to look at spelling well being of our children and keow 
deeply regret. Yet not in mean nothing at all. ‘Their “I wish without endeavoring to understand it ‘that they are well fed, well cared tor. 
have been our faults and failings and! you a Happy New Year"’ is only’ a andwaited forthe speaker tosign after- and that they are happy and'that they 
stumblings if we resolutely determine | perfunctory expression that custom’ wards, are now actually reading spell- “live in comfort and that they are wl 
to try to avoid the errors of the past; requires. And before a week, or a ing and following spelled directions. trained and well instructed. 
and utilize the experience we have | day, has passed, and continually, they “All our society meetings are conducted | A.R, McMitten,.M 1). 
gained; for thus we must build the | are making those to whom they have entirely by spelling or spoken words. 
ladder by which we rise and mount | expressed the wish very unhappy by Even deaf missionaries coming to thin 
the summit round by round. { slights and slurs and unkind words ahd school to address the pupils have gra- 
‘And now we bid farewell tothe old | acts. It is veriest hypocrisy for any-  ciously consented to resort to spelling’ 
year. a some it ae Drcaahe only see wis shat kind ot disposition and entirely. 
joy and prosperity and those things ; that le of mind, to wish others a It is only by perseverance inthis. “4. : 
that the world deems good and desira- ' Happy New Year. © icy that f nay: evenly Aas car dividends and less: pay. The | public 


bles to ochers it has brought losses ae ona Pee and a we. boys and girls asiproficient'in the ‘use!/"ae, more coal and less lk” 
and sorrows that have the heart | believe, is by far the largestclass, who of English-as the hearing chi ss ji are 
with unutterable woe and desolation, | not only wish their friends andacquain- , If the Rochester School can fn why Pears deat Crate Sao och 
and darkened the whole horoscope of ; tances a Happy New Year, but do can’t we?"’—Virginia Guide. That eertaial is a ‘hve: ti to do 
fife, Yer the trusting heart knows (all they can to translate their good —‘TheSilent Heosierthenaddstheseto and we are happy to congratulate. 03" 
that-both the clouds and the sunshine wishes into realities. This spirit, em- show the necessity of tabooing signs in Canadian fri Py It to prove 
fill the same sky, that naught can hap- bodied in the Christmas ideal of and out of school : Bae Reardon ate tbene are 
pen without our Father's will, and He | “gord-willamong men," isbecoming Little big, litte large; little much; setive in behalf of the deaf up where 
only it is who doeth all things well. ever increa-ingly prevalent throughout little very—well whichever you think the north begins.—The Dest Okla- 
Toininhtapiol this shea tannin taal ‘the world, and we are sure will ever is the properantonym. Anyway, one oman as 
Nad “ni Jook and forwant strain my more and more prevail till men shall of our kindergarten teachers remarked f = 
brothers be in deed and in truth and that she wa: a little warm, which Write it on your hearts that every 
‘strife shall cease and perfect peace brought from one of her boys the’ day is the best day in the year—Emer- 
shall cover all the earth.’’ statement: ‘‘l am warm large.”’ * son. : F 


| was not an unpleasan 
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school year. ; Its: 
and everything back to normal again, 
but it will not soon be forgotten. 
| For two or three weeks precéding 
the great day. there were stacks of 
mysterious parcels arriving; the farm 
| men made two trips to the woods for 


trees; classes were busy making: little | 


| cards, blotters, etc, to send home; 
every day saw some member of the 
| staff making a-taid on the print shop 
supply of red and green card; de- 
 corations were made and put up until 


every room. in the school fairly blazed, 


| with their Christmassy look. Black- 


| boards, windows and trees in the.| 


junior department were all a delight to 
the children. ‘Then: during the last 
week the offices, dining-room and 
» tesidences came under the magic spell 


and put on their gay holiday attire. ; 


| Miss Macfarlane’s room was fairly 
bulging with gay trimmings and good 
things forthe table by the time Christ- 
mas arrived and when the/tables were 
setup for dinner on Christmas day, 
everyone agreed, the dining-room 

| never looked so pretty before: There 
| were streamers of red and greencrepe 
| paper across each table, pretty, red 
| hoxes for apples, oranges and. raisins, 
asmall tree in the.centre of each table 
decorated with tinsel, etc, and a great, 
| brown, steaming turkey to cap it all. 
The windows and lights were gay 
with evergreen and red bellsand bows. 
‘The weather was rather uncertain 
before the holiday but a lovely fall 


of snow and a bright sunny day | 


made tdeal,Christmas weather, except 
for skating. | The boys worked bard 

| atthe rink and’ almost succeeded in 
having ice but-a snowfall Christmas 
eve prevented the last flood from 
freezing, so there was no skating until 
the day after Christmas 


Santa was around bright and early | 


in the morning, visiting the little tots in 
| their dormitories, but none too early. 
Some of the boys were up at three a. 
m. to greet him. | wishwe could tell 


| you all the delightful little personalex- | 


pe es Santa has on this carly morn- 
ing It is quite too beautiful for 
| description. 
| At 10,30 the whole:school gathered 
| in the, assembly room for a happy 
hour. Dr. Coughlin. welcomed the 
| parents in a few well-chosen words and 
| expressed the season's grectings to all. 
Messrs. Coleman and Campbell were 
oo the platform with the Superinten- 
ent yr is : 
| ‘Then the curtain opened and 
| revealed St. Nick with-a’ pack on_ his 
back and parcels of every shape and 
size piled:high on “each side of him. 
The children gave a great cheer! 
After a few words of greeting to the 
children and leading them. in three 
hearty cheers and atiger for Mr. Cole- 
Man, the jolly old Saint proceeded to 
| distribute the parcels from his pack. 
mong the first was one for Mr. Cole- 
man, who was again greeted wth 
cheers as‘he came forward to receive, 
: Then with the help of the mem- 
| bers of the staff present the piles of 


few 
‘treasures to the pest eed 


‘There’ was a scant hour before din- 


ner to investigate the contents of ‘the 
parcels but it was well employed. 

At 12.30 pupils, parents and frierids 
satdown toabountifulspread. There 
it note to mar the 


'| happiness of our big family (about 400). “Mi 


and pupils pronounced ‘it the 
best and most enjoyable Christmas din- 
ner they ever had here. 
‘The menu was as follows: 
Roast Turkey Giblet Gravy. 
‘Cranberry Sauce 


Jelly 


Doughnuts 
a Raisins 
ranges 

Milk 

An interesting hour for the visitors 
was showing of the moving picture of 
our School at 3 o'clock. To many 
this was the first glimpse of the actual 
work and life of the school. 

i In the evening a program of moving 
pictures was given. The first picture 
was a short comic, entitled ‘Wer 
Paint,"’ followed by a feature 
pictures of six reels entitled ‘“Terry 
1O’Toole, Conductor 1492."". This 
H was also of a humorous nature, depict- 
ing the adventures of a jolly Irish lad, 
Terry O'Toole. He leaves the 
land of his birth, emigrates to America, 
makes good in his own characteristic 
way and returns to his old home with 
‘ abeautiful bride. The picture: had lots 
of laughs in it, which helped old 
and young to digest the abundance of 
good things consumed during the day. 

A pleasing feature of the evening en- 


Bread 


piano numbers before the pictures start- 
ed and between pictures. The piano 
was moved into fhe balcony for the 
evening. ; 

The following parents and friends 
were visitors at the School for Christ- 


mas: 

Mr. and Mrs. Haist, Ridgeville 

Mrs. Lethbridge, Toronto 

Mr. Male, Hamilton 

Mrs. Breeze and daughter, Toronto 

Mr. and Mrs. Elliott and children, 
‘Toronto 


mia 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown and children, 
Mono Mills 

Mrs. and Miss Watson, St. Catherines 
Mrs. and Miss Buckle, Aurora 

fr. Whalls, Fingal 

rs. Kemper, Sarnia 
' Mrs. Cust, Milton 
Mrs. Proctor, Windsor 
Mr. and Mrs. Meyette and Mr. Joe 
! Meyette, Peterboro 
| Mr. Major, Oshawa 
Mr. and Mrs. Bedwell and son, 


.~ Scarboro 
Mr. and Mrs. Silsby, Ottawa 
Mrs. Latour, Cornwall 
Mrs. Marr and baby, Toronto . 
Mr. and,Mrs. Campbell, Toronto 
| Mrs. Harrison, Hamilton 
! Miss Harrison, Toronto 
Mr. Dixon, Winchester 
-Mrs. Bradshaw and daughter, London 
Miss Rae Landau, Toronto 
Mr. Geo. Hunter, Pembroke 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott, Peterboro 
Mrs. Barnes and children, Peterboro 
Mr. Sherman, Beeton 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerow, Peterboro 
Mr. Jack O' Rourke, Peterboro 
Miss Rosie Malinsky, Toronto 
Mrs. and Miss Possnett, Bridgeburg 
‘Mrs. and Miss Wall, Toronto 
Miss Ballagh and friend, Whitby — 
Mr. and Mrs. Batty and baby, Sarnia 
Miss Mc Govern, Toronto 


tertainment was Mr. Alex Gordon's | 


Dr. and Mrs. MacMillen and sons, | 


e 


Carriere, Ottawa 
Gale, Toronto 
Miss Brown, Toronto 
Mr. and Mrs, Chester and daughter, 
Grimsby 
Mr. and Mrs. Hallman and family, 
Petersburg 
Miss Helen Whalen, Point Anne 
Mr. and Mrs. Liddle and Bert Liddle, 
_Shannonville 


Mrs. Vancoughnett and Ross, Syden-| 


~ ham 
Mr. Stothers, Toronto ‘ 
Mrs. Thompson, Belleville 
Mr. and Mrs. Cook and son, Foxboro 


School hours were shortened during 
the week following Christmas and 
every thing possible done to make the 
holiday season an enjoyable one forthe 
children. 

The ice on the boys’ rink has been 
in fair condition since Christmas day 
and:good use has been made of it at 
every opportunity. 

On ‘Tuesday evening, December 
29th,’ the senior pupils and resident 
members of the staff enjoyed a litle 
skating party with hot-dogs and coffee 
as ‘an added attraction at 9.30, The 
next' day school closed at noon and the 
whole school and staff made merry on 
the rink from.2 till 4.30. 


, SkoRT 

For some time all outdoor sports 
were unknown at the School as con- 
tinued rains made our football campus 
afield of mud'and then the weather 
became quite cold. During the off 
season the boys erected two hockey 
cushions one forthe girls and one for 
the boys. December saw the advent 
of snow andcold.weather. The rinks 
were soon under water, but due to 
very little frostin theground it was im- 
possible to get an ice surface till just 
before Christmas. 


‘Three teams have been formed in : 
The Monties, ™ 


the Q. S. D league: 
Shamrocks and Granites; Murray 
Brigham, Charles Meyette and Louis 
Malinsky being the respective captains. 

“The Monties: MurrayBrigham, H. 
Henderson, Leonard Brown, Ger- 
vas Boileau, Joseph Julien, Bob 
‘Thompson, Mr. Rutherford, Mr. 
Van Allen, Willie Abrams. 

“The Shamrocks: Charles Meyette, 
Walter Wagester, A. Hanna, Alcide 
Audet, Jimmy Reid, Cecil Murrell, 


Mr. Lally, Alonzo Wood, Lawrence 
1 


Roach, 


"Vhe Granites: Louis Malinsky, 


Albert Schwager, Nathan Holt, Hugh 
McMillan, Solly Landau, | Oscar 
Buckle, Walter Gorman, Roy Antaya, 
Mr. Blanchard, John Boyle. 

Aschedule of games has been drawn 
upto be played beginning Monday, Jan- 
uary 4. The games ure to be played 
in \the afternoon commencing.at 4 45; 
Referees are Murray Brigham, Chas. 
Meyette, Messrs. Blanchard, Ruther- 
ford and Lally. George Dolby will 
act as period time keeper and> penalty 
timer as Well. 

Avonpate 2—O.S.D. 2. 

On December 30 the Avondale 
boys came over foran exhibition game. 
Everyatie turned out to see the first 
matchsof the season. Neither team 


had uch practice and though they 
i éd fair condition yet the play 


ogee ego 
‘Holt scored for the School on 
and Boileau combined 


righam let in one through his pads 
| and the other was a lucky one shot 
; from near centre ice. Spills. were 
| frequent due to holes here and there in 
the ice but the play was clean through- 
{out. The boys out for the School were, 
Brigham, Malinsky, Holt, Boileau, 
Henderson, Lally, Schwager, Murtell, 
Boyle aud McMillian. This ‘year’s 
| team.are a practically new crowd to 
step into real matches and they expect 
through hard practice to soon r 
clever stickhandling and combinatio: 
: They will have to depend entirely on 
exhibition games and are hoping to 
make several matches for January. 


Home News 

: . The hen house has been wired for 
electric lights recently, and Mr. Flagler 

is quite proud of the new installation. 
He has about 300 hens this year and 

is working them overtime since the 

lights were put in. 

‘The new pig pen is completed and 
stocked with a contented family of 
young porkers. The new building is a 
fine modern, sanitary structure situated 
on a well-drained slope back of the 
other farm buildings. 


ee 


“Fancy Work Exhibit 


Congratulations are due our girl 
pupils on the splendid display of fancy 
work shown at the girls’ residence on 
Saturday, December 19th. They 
have been making good use of the 
spare hours since school opened in 
September and have a fine lot of things 
made for Christmas gifts, etc. No 
mere man could describe the beautiful 
things shown, and any special mention 
would be, out of place for even the 
work bythe younger girls was neat’ 
and attractive. 

‘To Miss. Derbyshire is due the cre- 
dit for instructing and directing the 
girls in this work and arranging the 
exhibit. 

The girls who entered work and 
the names of the articles: made were 
as follows: 

Ethel Bishop, 2 cushion tops 

Irene Foster, cushion, tea towel, 


jat. 
Dorothy .Healey, towels, dresser 
scarf, handkerchiefs. 
Carrie Buchan, towels, night gown. 
Zona Simpson, buffet-set. 
Dorothy Baillie, dresser scarf. 
Frieda Ducker, buffet-set, towel. 
Cylene Youngs, dresser scarf, cush- 
ion top. 
Rose Angotti, buffet-ser. 
Margaret Brent, dresser scarf, cush- 
jon top. 
Irene Stoner, dresser scarf. 
Gwen Egginton, towel. 
Edith Ballagh, *buffec-set, apron, 
towel, mat.* 
Constance Boult, dress. 
Nettie Wall, bed-spread, dresser 
scarf, cetrepiece. 
Audrey Pittaway, pillow case. 
Blanche Batty, cushion top. 
Helen McNish, tea towel. 
Lucy Wraight, serviettes. 


Oh, things can never go badly wrong, 
If the heart be true, and the love be 


strong; 

For the mist, if it cones, and the 
weeping rain, 

Will be changed by the love ino 
sunshine again. —Anon. 


No life can be pure in its purpose. 
and strong in its Strife and all life not 
be purer and stronger thereby. 


{ 
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Reproduction | Tee ee Bee 
Tue Orp Woman anb Her Pic} And the New Year takes a peep, | 


An old woman found a sixpence. 
Sis ter dence Soe toldberc chat 
with that sixpence. She 

she would buy a pig. So she bought 
one. 

On the way home she came to a 
stile. She told the pig to jump over it 
Irtold her that it would not. _ 

She went on till she meta dog. She 
told the dog to bite the pig; that the 
pig would not jump over the stile and 
she would not get home that night. + 

The dog told he that it would not 
bite the pig. She went ontill she met | 
astick. She told the stick tobeat the | 
dog; that the dog would not bite the 
pig, the pig would not jump over the i 
stile and she would not get home that 
night. The stick told her that it would 
not beatthe dog. She wentontillshe | 
meta fire She told the fire to burn 
the stick; that the stick would not beat 
the dog, the dog would not bite the pig, ' 
the pig would not jump over the stile 
and she would not get home that night. 
‘The firetold her that it would not burn 
the stick. 

She went on till she met some water. 
She told the water to put out the fire; 
that the fire would not burn the stick, 
the stick would not beat the dog, the dog 
would not bite the pig, the pig would 
not jump over the stile and she would 
not get home that night. The water 
told her that it would not put out the 


She wenton till she metan ox. She 
told the ox to drink the water; that the 
water would not put out the fire, the 
fire would not burn the stick, th= stick 
would not beat the dog, the dog would 
not bite the pig, the pig would not 
jump over the stile and she would not 
get home that night. The oxtold her 
that it would not drink the water. 

She went till she met a butcher 
She told the butcher to kill the ox; that 
the ox would not drink the water, the 
water would not putout the fire, the 
fire would not burn the stick. the stick 
would not beat the dog, the dog would 
not bite the pig, the pig would not 
jump over the stile and she would not 
get home thatnight. He told her that 
he would not kill the ox. 

She went on till she met a rope. 
She told the rope to hang the butcher; 
that the butcher would not kill the ox, 
the ox would not drink the water, the 
water would not put out the fire, the 
fire would not burn the stick, the stick 
would not beatthe dog, the dog would 
not bite the pig, the pig would not 
jump over the stile and she would not 
gethome that night. It told her that 
it would not hang the butcher. 

She went on till she meta rat. She 
told the rat to gnaw the rope, that the 
rope would not hang the butcher, the 
butcher would not kill the ox, the ox 
would not drink the water, the water 
would not put out the fire, the fire 
would not burn the stick, the stick 
would not beat the dog, the dog would 
not bite the pig, the pig would not 
jump over the stile and she would not 
get home that night. The ratto!d her 
to get it some cheese and then it would 
gnaw the rope She got it and gave it to 
the rat. Then it began to gnaw the rope, 
the rope began to hang the butcher, the 
butcher began to kill the ox, the ox be- 
gan to drink the water; the water began 
to put out the fire; the fire began to 
burn the stick; the stick began to beat 
the dog; the dog began to bite the pig; 


At the beautiful world that 
For the hours that he will 
For the wonderful things 
8 3 
Weather, all sorts, 


lack, yan S 
And many a marvelous thing! 


Flowers by hosts and armies; 
Stars and sunshine and rain; 


times; 
Quickstep and jingle and dirge and 
chimes, 

And the weaving of joy and pain. 
When the children wake in the mor- 
ning, 

Shouting their “‘Happy New Year,"” 
‘The year will be started well on his 


way, 
Swinging along through his first white 


. ry, 
With the path before him clear. 


‘Twelve long months for his journey! 
Fifty-two weeks of a spell! 

At the end of it all he'll slip out by 
himself, - 

Glad of a chance to be laid on the 


shelf, 
At the stroke ofthe midnight bell. 


The Puritans < 
A long time ago some good people 
lived in England. They wanted to 
worship God as they pleased. The 
King of England would not let them. 
‘They left England and went over to 
Holland. The Dutch people were 
very kindtothem. Attera while their 
children spoke Dutch. ‘They did not 
know how to speak English because 
there were no English people in Hol- 
land. They left Holland and went-over 
to America because they wanted their 
children to speak the English language. 
The Puritans sailed across the At 
lantic Oceanto America. “They land- 
edat Plymouth. Their boat was named 
the Mayflower. They came to Ameri- 
cain November. It was very cold 
>They did not have very much food. 
The Indians were not kind to them 
at first, but they were kind to them 
after awhile. “The Indians gave some 
corn to the Puritans. “They helped ; 
the Puritans cut down the trees and | 
build their houses and churches of the ; 
logs. { 
In the spring the Indians taught the 
Puritans to plant corn. In the au-! 
tumn they had a great deal of corn. | 
They were very happy. ; 
The Puritans were called Pilgrims ; 
because they moved often.—Estella 
Gerow. { 


Mother's World 


Eyes of blue and hair of gold, i 
Cheeks all browa with summer tan. ' 
Lips that much of laughter hold, i 
That is mother’s little Man. x 


Shining curls like chestnut brown, ' 
Long-lashed eyes, demure and staid, 
Sweetest face in all the town, 
That is mother’s little Maid. i 


Dainty room with snow-white beds, 
Where, like flowers with petals 
curled, 
Rest in peace two dreaming heads, 
‘That—is mother’s little World! 
—Margaret H. Alden. 


The merry times and the sorrowful j, 


made of the skins of animals, They 
wore blankets and moccasins. 

The Indians lived in wigwams. 

The wigwams were made of - poles. 
‘The poles were covered with the skins 
of animals. They did nothave stoves. 
They made a fire on the ground in the 
wigwams. They did not have matches. 
They rubbed two pieces of flint togeth- 
er. The smoke went out though a 
hole in thetop of the wigwam. 
‘Vhey ate'meat, fish and corn. They 
ground the corn between two stones. 
They liked to hunt and fish. They 
shot the animals with a bow and 
arrow. Theyskinned them with sharp 
knives. Sometimes they speared ani- 
mals and fish, 

The Indians travelled in canoes in 
the summer. Thecanoes were made 
of birch bark. They, travelled on 
snow-shoesin the winter. 

Many Indians lived in the same 
place. They were called tribes. The 
head of the tribe was called a Chief. 

‘The Indian women are called 
squaws. An Indian baby is called 
a papoose. 

The Indians liked to fight. “They 
fought with tomahawks. Sometimes 
they fought with one another. 

They did not know anything about 
God.—Alma Evelyn Sanders. 


Birthday Candle 


Little candles on my cake, 

What a shining row you make 

With your fluttering, pointed light; 

O, you are a lovely sight! 

Your flamesare just like little wings, 

I never saw such pretty things; 

‘You stay a moment, then you’ re gone; 

To other birthdays you rush on. 
—Alice A. Keen. 


Where Do the Old Years Go? 


Pray, where do the Old Years go, 
mamma, 

When their work is over and done? 

Does somebody tuck them away to 


sleep, 
Quite out of the sight of the sun? 


Was there ever a year that made a 
mistake. 
And stayed when its time was vu’ er, 
Till it had to hurry its poor old feet 
Whe he NewYear knocked at the 
oor 


I wish you a Happy New Year, mam- 
ma— 
T am sure new things are nice— 
And this one comes with a merry face, 
And plenty of snow and ice. 


But | only wish I bad kept awake. 
‘Till the Old. Year made its bow, 
For whatit said when the clock struck 

twelve 
1 shall never find out now. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


little plants 


1 ground and | 
ti leaves which are” 


now be sent safely tu cotton mills or | 
factories at home, or shipped far | 


across the sea tu factories in other 
counties. There it will be woven into 
cloth, 


The Little New Year 
The little New Year is a stranger, 
I never have seen his fage; 
We are gladto welcome the New Year 
Taking the Old Year's place. 


The little New Year holds treasures 


Of love for great and small; 

Just treat the New Year kindly, 
And he will bless us all. 

—Elsie M. Fowler. 


Language Stories for Grade 4 


TheBaby Robin 


One day last summer, Dora looked 
out of the kitchen window and she 
saw her cat with ababy robin in its 
mouth. 

She ran out quickly and caught, the 
cat. She took the baby robin out of 
its mouth and carried it into the house. 

She put it into a basket and fed it 
every day. In a few days, it grew, 
strong. 

One morning, her mother opened 
the window and the robin flew out. 
Dora never saw it again. 

After that she tied a ribbon with a 
bell on it around her cat’s neck. 


The Sail Boat 


George and Elsie lived near Asbury 
Park. 

One day last summer, George got 
his sail boat and he invited Elsie, yo 
out sailing with him. 

Elsie said to him, “Can you m.v- 
age the boat well?’’ He told her that 
he knew how. — Elsie got into the buat 
and they started off. 

After awhile, the wind blew and the 
waves were very high. ‘They dashed 
into the boat and Elsie and George vot 
all wet. The boat almost upset. 

George turned the boat around and 
went back to shore. Elsie was glad to 
get out of the boat. 

Robert's Dog 

Robert was four years old. 

One day, he saw a beautiful buttertly 
and he wanted tocatchit. It flew over 
the fence and Robert went. after it. 
He chased it a long time but he could 
not catch it. 

After a while, he looked all around 
but he couid not see his home, He 
sat down ‘on the grass and cried, “* Mo- 
ther, Mother.’” 

He saw something behind a bush. 
He thought it was a bear but it was his 
big dog. Robert climbed up on the 
dog's black and he took him home. 


| 
i 


» you haven't 
pecker, have? 


hide and “seek when they couldn’ 


be = 


i favorite game was hide 


and seek,” 
‘Why, daddy, how could they play 


tun?” asked Jack. 
This is the way they 

game, son, ’” said daddy. 

boy used to hide 


Played the 
“The little 
face down on ‘his 


knee and wouldn’t even peep, while : 


his grandma made believe she was 
hiding herself about the house or 
grounds. Of course it was a big, old 
fashioned house, with large rooms and 
plenty of cupboards and closets and 
dark corners to hide in. 


lee, 
a Ban to tellus if you take so long to 

get us ready for it. Please begin it!’” 
> “Well, the woodpeckers I’ m think- 
ing of,” said. daddy, “‘live out in 
California, and they are so clever-that 
they can make acorns grow on 
sycamore trees. 7” s 

Jack and Evelyn gasped in astonish- 
} ment, but daddy said: “It’s true, every 
word of it, and'when we make that 
| trip to the coast I’ll show you how they 
doit. Now I’M just tell you. You 
see, woodpeckers are very fond of the 
linle worms or grubs that breed: in 
decaying nuts. He knows that he can 
gather a heap of live oak nuts and leave 
them on the ground to decay, but he 
knows also that squirrels and pigs and 
bears like nuts and that they are very 
liable to steal away his store before it 
becomes fit for his fastidious palate. 

“So little, Mr. Woodpecker finds a 
nice old sycamore tree with the bark 
properly decayed, and there he picks 
arow of holes about an inch deep and 
as big around as your second finger. 

Then he flies off and comes back 
witha nice nut in his claws, and some- 
times he has an awful job because the 
shells are so slippery. “Then with his 
beak he gets the nut started in the hole 
and then hammers it in so tight :and, 
fast that the strongest man couldn't 
pull it out with his finge: 

“Vhen Mr. Woodpecker flaps his 
wings and flies away to repeat the 
operation somewhere else in the neigh- 
borhood. “Three months later he 
comes swooping back to the buried 
mut we just mentioned, taps its now 
decayed end open with one blow of 
his beak and then fills bis little stomach 
with few dozen delicious grubs. 
just as Jack fills his with a few hundred 


Weil,* said Jack, “Ml admit the 

ker is smarter than Tam." 

“TL ovon'e” said Evelyn stoutly. 

then they both fell asl 
—Port Arthur Chronicle. 


“One, two, three’’ 

“Thuy story,”’ said daddy to Jack 
and tvclyn, “is taken from a poem 
wnt) by a man who loved children 
and scrote about them. His name 
ry -C. Bunner. The title of 
n isthe same as the name of 


about an old, old lady who 
grandma of a little boy three 
If years old. She was not 
Well snd couldn't go about running or 
jumping, ‘of course. She couldn't 
even valk much. . And, sad to say. the 
litle boy couldn't walk much either, 
for he was ill and had a twisted knee, 
Which kept him from walking. Bur 
he was a bright, cheerful little fellow 
| forall that, and he and his grandma 
Were creat friends, 

Uhe two used to sit under a maple 
[tree in the yard of their home and talk 
to cach other, The grandma used to 
ell tories to the little béy, 1 imagine, 

athoush the poem does norsay so, and 
think he must have told her all the 


stoed shoes, sadly the wot 


“* [ shall tell you how they played 
the game oneday. The boy had three 
guesses. For his first guess he said to 
his grandma, ‘ You are in the china 
closet." But he was wrong. So he 
had to try again. ~The next time he 
said, 
bedroom, in the chest withthe queer 
old key.” But he was wrong again. 

“The third time he had_ to think 
fare for you see it was his last’ guess 

je said: 


upbeard 
el to be 


t the 
x he found b ‘ 
Then, of course, it was grandma’s 


with bin thy 


turn to try to guess which place the 
little boy picked out for a hiding place 
She covered her face with her dear, 
old white, wrinkled fingers and guessed 
once, twice, before she found out 
‘h place he had chosen, And so 
the ‘eld, old, old, old, lady and the 
boy with the lame little knee, spent 
happy hours in the sunshine 

—Port Arthur Chronicle, 


A Sly Dog 

One day « company of children 
were playing by the side of a river. 
There was a big Newfoundland dog 
with them. 

One of the little girls fell into the 

iver, “The dog saw her and jumped 
into the river” He ed her and 
brought her out. “The rest of the 
children were delighted. “They hug- 
ged and patted the dog and made a 
great fuss over him, “hen they 
went to a confectioner’s shop near 
and bought: some candies and 
the dog all he could eat. 
The next day the children were 
i ng by the river, “The dog 
waited around. He wanted one ot 
them to fall iato the river ay: but 
none of them did so. 

By and by, however, one of the 
little girls sd by the edge of the 
river, looking into the water. “The 
aly old dog walked along, and pushed 
the girl into the water, He at once 
jumped in after her and brought her 
But the boys and girls saw what 


out. 
he had done, and they scolded him 
and sent him) home. ‘The dog 


thought that. they would give him 
more candy 
1e— 


sand Stories. 


The Princess Tw:nkletoes 
Little Elsa sat by the roadside finishing 
anew story. “And “the Princess 
‘Twinkletoes lived happily ever after, 
and her littie feet were shod wth golden 
slippers, which seemed to leave a path 

af glory wherever she happened to go. 
Elsa sighed from sheer joy. Then she 
looked down at her own litte, stubby- 

efor dust. 
I wisn I bad a pair of glo= 
ied. “Then she 
il go and ask my 
fhe won't make 


“Od 
den shoes!'" she 
started up gayly. 3 
friend the shoemaker i 
mea pair.” : 

Now the village cobbler and Elst 
were great friends, so he gave her a 
bright smile when she came to his 
shop. ““Well, my little lady, what can 
I do for you?” he asked, as he busily 
plied his tools. 


1 _She succeeded so well that at the end 
I guess you are in papa’s big ‘ 


but he was mistaken that’ 


: i - 
“Dear cobbler, I want a pair of. 
lovely golden shoes, like those prin-~ 
cesses used to wear. Won't you 
Peete me somet Se as 
““Tt-can’t be done me, © mi 
child,” said the old ere i x } 
“Oh, dear,” sighed Elsa, ‘trying | 
not to feel disappointed. ‘‘I thought 
you could make any kind of shoes; 
you are so clever.”” ’ 
‘No; the golden shoes are not 
made of ordinary stuff. Love alone’ 
can make little shoes golden and litle! 
feet light. If you have love enough! 
in your heart, your heels will grow + 
lighter and your feet will surely leave ! 


+ 


agolden pathway behind you. Try: 


and see. 

Elsa began tounderstand. . She de- 
termined to make her feet useful and 
to run errands cheerfully, and do kind 
things for everyone as best she. could. 


of a week the whole village was. the 
brighter for her coming, and she did 
indeed leave a path of happiness behind 


Ter. What was her surprise one morn- 


le pair of golden shoes 


ing to find a 
b “For 


earnedthem by foving servic 


after that her cobbler friend never called 
her by any other name. Selected. 


‘The Rich Man and the Indian 


y yeras ayo a rich man lived in 
One day, as he was stand- 
ing in his door, an Indian came up to 
him and asked him fora cup of water. 
‘The man refused to do so, and told 
the Indian to go away. 

One day, several years after this, the 
man went to the woods with some 
friends to hunt. He became separat- 
ed from his friends, and could not 
find his way home. He wandered 
about until it is grew dark, but he did 
not find them. — After a while he saw 
alight not far from him, and he went 
I tound a little hut. He knock- 
ed, and an Indian opened the door. 

“The man said, “LE cannot find) my 


aid the Indian, ‘* and 
the morning 1 will 


The Indian gave him something to 
ad spread some bear skin on the 
floor for him to Jig on, The Indian 
slept on the hard floor 

Ip the morning he da’ good 
breaktast for the man. “Then he said, 
Now 1 will take you home."” 

‘They walked through the woods 
till they came to a road. “The Indian 
S ght road; your 

“The man 


aked sharply at 
Jo you remem- 
in said that he did 


‘The Indian said, “"S 
T went to your house 
for some water, and ye 
give 1tto me." 


ame years age 
nd asked you 
refused to 


1 will forgive you,” said the 
Indian, “but do not be cruel to. the 
Indian again."’ —Language Study 


poor 


Lucy’s Hen 
Lucy had a hen. She fed her every 
day. One day the hen made a nest 
in the hay. She laid an egg and 
cackled every day. Lucy gathered the 
and gave them to her mother. 
father gave hertwo China eges, 


Hi 
and she put them into the nes. “The 


hen thought they were real eggs. For 
some weeks Lucy got an egg every 
gay. One day the hen sat a long time 
onthe nest. Lucy's mother sai 
** Your hen wants to raise some cl 
“Then Lucy took the China 


eps.” 


‘There’~ wo ongaves face, 
cat ieee 
Byair, Nobodys 
‘Tix he who always tears pur bookx, 
Ha Raine Ci wt 
abd eatienspieame 
‘door will 
By Mr. Ne ly 
‘The flngor marks upon the d 
‘By nono ot uearomndes 
Wenever leave the blinds unclo-cd, 
To let the curtains fade. 
The ink we never spill. The buots 
"That lying ‘round you sce 


re not our boots; they all belonx 
To Mr. Nobous. 
Selected. 


~ 
eggs out of the nest and put twelve 
real eggs in. The old hen began to 
sit on the eggs to hatch them. She 
sat ‘there almost three weeks and 
kept them warm. The chicks were 
hatched. They were pretty little 
things. The mother hen was happy 
and proud of them. She was very 
kind to them, She scratched up the 
earth to find seeds, bugs and worms 
forthem to .eat. When the chicks 
felt cold or tired, the hen would sit 
down and spread out her wings. 

‘Then she called them, and they ran 
under her wings. They lay close to 
their mother, and soon all were fast 
asleep. Sometimes some of them 
would poke out their little heads or 
come out and hop up on the back of 
the hen, —Selected. 


* How The Indian Knew 

Qne day an Indian came back from 
a trip to his traps, and noticed, when 
he reached his wigwam, that a deer 
that had hung inside had been stolen. 

He at once set to work to find the 
thief. 

Following the trail left by the evil- 
doer, the Indian soon met a party of 
white men. He asked it they had 
seen a little old man, lame and white 
who had-a short-gun. ‘The Indian 
added. that the man he was seeking 
was followed by a bobtailed dog, and 
carried a deer. Such a man’ he said 
had stolen the deer from his wigwam/~ 

“Why did you not seize the thief 
when you saw him ?"* said they. 

“I did not see him, answered 
the Indian. How, then, do you know 
that he is little, and old, and lame, 
and white, and has a short gun, and is 
followed by a little bobrailed dog?" 
asked they. . 

“LT know that he is short,"’ replied 
the Indian, “‘because he piled up stones 
to stand on when he took down the 
meat. He must be old, because his 
stepsare short, as is shown by his 
tracks. His yun, I know, is 
short, for | found the place where 
he had leaned it against a szpling while 
he was taking down the deer, and the 
muzzle lefta scratch on the batk. 

The dog, sitting down in’ the sand 
left the print of astumpy tail. [knew 
the master was white by the tracks of his 
boots, for Indians wear moccasins, 
and do not turn out their toes 
walking; and [| knew that he w: 
because the steps of the left feot were 
shorter than those of the right, as wes 
shown by the footprints. "* 

And the Indéan passed on in pursuit 
of the one who had robbed him. 
Lights to Literature. 


. A Rich Coal Ceposit 

What is probably the richest coal 
seam in England’has been discovered 
at Moor End in South-East Yorkshire. 
It is thought that it may“extend_ sixty- 
five miles out under the North Sea. It 
has been estimated that even without 
the seam running under the sea, it 
contains 23,000 million tons of coal, 
which at the present: rate of out-put 
will fast 400 years. 
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“You'll go there, mamma, won't} ed and soca But ‘harder than hav- 

you?’? ing lost the business for the firm, ‘that 
‘ertainly, my dear, this very after- | young man found it to have’ lost ‘the | 
good-will and respect of his senior 


noon. 
“And, mamma, | shall give them 
all the money | was going to put in| ered. 
the bank, shall 1 not?’’ The angry man was suddenly called 
“We will consider it, my dear. | from his unpleasant thoughts wold SMa 
We will learn first. what their needs | newsboy thrusting a paper under his 
** “Most everything, I should | nose. “All about the murder, the 
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“ought | New Year.”’ 
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the promise of the constant attention | he did not hurry so much that he could 
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‘THEW LOGAN 
Whistled a trifle defiant- 
Wy,’ as he entered the 
|sitting-room, where he 
expected to find his 
e ‘mother. It wasa very 
roonr for a house in a rawly new 
settlement among the foothills of the 
‘The painted floor had been 
varnished and waxed; the rugs match- 
ed the curtains at windows and door; 
there were buoks and pictures, and 
furniture so carefully arranged that it 
looked far more expensive than it real- 
ly was. 3 
“Mother is sure smart at fixing 
everything up pretty,"" Matthew told 
himself as he looked round, but there 
was discontent not admiration, in his 
eyes. 

“The room was so very, what Matt 
called **gitly,"* there was no sign of 
man’s work or sports to be seen. 
And Matt was very much a boy. 

‘Though only fourteen, he was as 
big and strony as nivet lads of sixteen; 
and he put on his clothes, and often 
moved, with a impatient roughness 
asif the house irritated him, and he 
wanted to be as different to it as he 
could. 

Then Mrs. Lagan came in, She 
was a pretty, duintily dressed woman. 
Matt really loved her, yet he spoke 
almost roughly—**Mother, I've quit 
school. 

Matt! what do you mean? Of 
course you will go on through high 
school, Your father can ‘har to 
send you, and we certainly will not 
allow you to grow up an iwnorant, low 
clas man. “Though Eean think why 
you don’t take to your books, like your 
sisters do." : 

Matt did not answer, but he looked 
determined, if not sullen. His father 
worked in the railway construction 
camps, usually taking contracts for 
toad-yrading and log-hauling, and 
working with bis owl gang of men 
and big) Percheran Werses, “Chen, 
when he was off duty, he enjoyed the 
rest in the pretty home his wife kept 
up tor him and the children, “There 
were two little girls, both younger than 
Matt; and the boy, who worshipped 
his tather, felt more and more out of 
touch with his home. He was not + 
brilliant scholar, and he did not do as 
well as he could have at school, because 
ination ta get 
out to work if possible on a railroad 
construction gang. His bigness. 
which made bin ashauied 
boys smaller than himsell, thos the 
were nu at schol, wavid heip 
him to yet a place to work amg mes, 
he hoped. , 

Wisely, Mrs. Lagan said no more 
then, but Mate heard the murmur of 
her voice as she talked to her husband 
in another room. Matt felt she was 
talking about hum, and resolved that 
nothing should shake his determination 
to quit school, now that at last he was 
he was fourteen . 

When the family met at) supjttr 
Mrs. Logan looked very downcast; but 
her husdand only said: carelerely tr 
Matt: » you think you're big 
enough for s man's job, ch? How'd 
you like to come up with me to British 
Columbia next week?" 

Matt was tou delighted to be able to 
speak for the moment, and his mother 


said anxiously: ‘‘Matt, dear, you 
could never stand it; the work is so 
hard, and dangerous tov, and the men 
in those construction camps are so 
rough."* 

: | Letthe boy choose for himself, 
Sadie, ** said Login quietly, and with 
asigh she was silent, while the delight- 
ed) Matt asked a hundred question 
about his equipment and duties. 

Matt felt man indeed as he sat in 
the cabuose of the construction train a 
Week tater. It was a contrast to his 
mother’s dainty home. ‘Vnere were 
bunks along the walls, clothes and 
tools were hung up, or lay on the 
floor. Everything was rough, untidy, 
and overheated by the stove with itr 
tedhot lids at one end of the car. 
_ Mate felt that he was a man at last, 
in a man’s world and not evento him- 
selt would he own to a tiny feeling of 
homesickness, sometimes, for the 
comfort and charm of his mother's 
home. 

“Then his thoughts were interrupted 
by a volent jok, which threw him on 
the oor. He scrambled up in some 
alarm, for the car was certainly jump- 


-ing-wildly, but the other men were 


unconcerned *"Most at the camp,"’ 
yawned one, and Matt realized that the 
train was jolting over the temporary 
track laid right up to where the con- 
struction gang were working. ‘Then 
the train was sanding still, on a rocky 
shelf half-way up a deep gorge. Se- 
senty feet below a river—all ereen, 
curling water, crested with White foanl 
—ran swiftly between two wally of 
rock, On the far side all looked steep 
and barren; but on the side where the 
track Wap being laid, there were man: 
ledges, with tall firs growing. Wh 
Matt looked up, it seemed to him that 
there were firs and firs, all dark and 
pointed, cli the rock right up 
to the sky 

However, he was most interested in 
the camp—a village of log shacks and 
tron huts, Wedged in wherever there 
was a space for them. Matt went to 
help get the horses outhe knew and 
loved every one of the big fellows, and 
so was glad that his first job was to 
help in the stable. Yet when the 
horses were all made comfortable, and 
he stepped out for another look round, 
the noise of the men at work rose above 
the roar of the river, and he longed to 
be among them. 

A loud horn sounded from the lare- 
est shack, and the clash of twols stop- 
ped, ay the men tryoped yy 
per, the day's work uver, 


nee. 


Its floor was earth, and 
uneven. Four bunks, piled with hay, 
were against one wall. A primitive 
fireplace, made of clay, filled up half 


small hut. 


the opposite wal!, and the log burning H ie 


which | dreamed happily that night, andall the 
* next day built castles in the air. 


in it looked very pleasant. “There were 
ye rough seats and a table, 


MIC {ogan was’clearing of papers. 


1 of both 


: 

for sup- | 
" Jatt heard ; 
his father call him, and went into a, ; 


Matthew’s Mistake 
. By E. A. Taytor 


ber would be cut up on the heights, 
and there would not be much hauling, 
as he could build a skidway to sling 
the log down, the greatest trouble be- 
ing to make sure of stopping them at 
the bottom; as, if they once plunged 
into the river rapids, they would be 
whirled away and be a dead loss to the 
contractor. 

Then a Chinese, very clean and 
smiling, brought in supper—well- 
cooked hash, good bread and strong 
tea, a:.d pie. But all'the dishes were 
graniteware, and Matt found he must 
eat hash and pie off the same plate. 
‘Then his father was much too occu- 
pied with his papers to talk; so it was 
rather a disappointed boy who shed hi: 
outer garments and lay down in the hay, 
with a blanket over him. 

For the next month there was very 
little change in Matt's life. He worked 
faithfully at stable cleaning, and tending 
the horses when they came in at night. 
Bur he began to feel tired of the hard 
monotony of his work, and tired, too, 
of the perpetual hash and pie; for in 
spite of his bigness Matt was only four- 
teen, and he was too young to have a 
man’s steadiness at work. But 
pride kept him from showing any dis- 
content with his job, and he was still 
determined not to go back to school; 
only he did long for some different 
work, 


One evening, after Matt had gone 


track layer, came in to till (1 his father 
| Matt dazed, lulled bythe murmur of 
their voi hen woke right up, for 
Lane was speaking, speaking as if Lo- 
yan—the listening boy's father—might 
he made the head of thar section. 

“lve applied forthe job,”’ said Lo- 
gan, with alaugh, “but that's not say- 
ing I've got it. Now that Brown's 
) promoted to be super ntendent- 
ineer, some one must take his place 
in this section. But it's qute on the 
books that the bosses at Montreal have 
' another man in their minds."* 

st cut of an 
aid Lane, an- 


eng 


round as it he knew 
This university business 
makes me sick. What we want is a 
man like you, Logan." 

"TL guess L know my men, and my 
horses, and how to get the best work out 
but that’s not saying | have 
aie training to hold a inet 

ust."" Logan spoke very quietly, then 
iiided, “igtep it quiet about me hay 
ing applied for the job.” 

“Sure, burthe men all think you 
should get it, foryou' ve worked around 
here among the mountains, these 
ight years."" 

With that Lare went out, but Matt 


the 


His 


"Yen i eat and bunk in here with | fathernow made a comfortable in- 


me, Matt,’’ he said ratherabsently, 


and specifications of the contract he 


his | come, but if he did get this other ust, 


mind evidently filled with the plans «he would earn twice as much! Matt's 
| fancies grew; 


he saw his father ris- 


had) undertaken. ‘This, Mart-knew, | ing up to be a gaihonire, ae tbe 
was to cut and square the heavy logs whole family transported to Montreal,a 


required by the track layers. “The lum 


city that Lau wasa place of encham- 


his ! 


tohisbunk, Lane, the foreman of the ! 


NO.8 


En Voyage 
Whichover way the wied doth blow, 
heart in giul to have it~: 


| blow iL cut, or blow ft wort, 
The © tnd that blows that wind is best, 


My little craft pails tigt alone; 
A thou-avd Meets fonigvery 


len roc! 
not dare to pray: 

For winds to waft me on iny way, 
Hut leave it ton hi 


1 
| 


whavuover wind d 
cart in whet to have: 


hh blow, 


H ul blow It east. or blow it 
wit 


x ‘ent. 
The wind that biuwn, tnd is be 


i 


that 
€ 


ment, where everyone was a million- 
| aire or very near it. 

A week later all the camp knew 

that a new sman had been appointed, 
land a few guessed that Logan had ap- 
plied for the post, and been refused. 
No one could have guessed anything 
from Logan's manner. He was quite 
‘his usual cheerful, energetic self, but 
young Matt was so miserable, and so 
furious with the managers at Montreal 
that he did not feel delighted even at 
‘ being allowed to go up to the timber- 
cutting, with one of the teams, that 
morning, in the place of a man who 
had hurt his hand. 

However, Matt forgot his temper 
when he climbed up the steep treii, 
with the big horses who were used tu 
mountain work, and picked their way 
arefully. “There had been a cold 
j spell, and snow was piled on the trees, 

and down hetow snow-covered — ice 
cakes overhung the hurrying river. 
Every little while one of these would 
fall, and either be swept away, or 
whirled inte a back-water partly fene- 
ed off by a boom of lugs chained to- 
gether; for it was the end of Logan's: 
skidway. ‘The skidway was a long 
chute, ed at its curves by timbers, 
down which the logs came, fh 
‘vhts where the trees were cu 
1, and rovghly squared 

Matt's job was te follow the other 
teameters ta where the lumbermen 
were warking, then hook his logging 
chain round a huge timber, and take it 
to the chute. “Phe distance was never 
y far, but the goirg was of the 
roughest, the log often sticking in the 
snow and brush, when men with spiky 
iles had to come to the help of 
ng horses. 

Matt had just’ brought: one to 
the chute. when he saw a stranger 
standing by the men who started: the 
logs, and sumetiiies had to go. after 
stuck logs, with their handspikes and 
tackles Vhe boy guessed directly 
that he was the new manager, and al 
his snger came back, that this ed 
looking man, far younger than his 
father, should yet be put over him. 

T stranger looked keenly at 
: young for your job,"” 
“How old are you?" 
‘ourtven past, sir:’” Abate ats 
ed stitlly. 

“The man looke:! ai hin in surprised 
dhsuj prosal; then went on along the 
trail, while ane of the chutemen said 
to Matt, ““Phar’sthe new boss, an’ 
why didn’t yer stick another three 
years on yer You could piss for 
Lest page 


foe 


Homer and His hele : 

‘The greatest secular paeis ever 
lived are Hower, Viral, mete tN tion 
and Bhakespeare. The first four of 
these were epic poets. Shakespeare 
wasa dramatist. ! 

Homer is the greatest epic poet, but 
we know almost nothing about him. 
ived in Asia Minorabout 
is thought that he 


io’s_ rocky isle.”” 


Homer wrote 
Odyssey. 

The Iliad is Homer's greatest work. 
and many people think it isthe greatest 


These wanderings lasted for about ten 


poem ever written, Itisnamed from 
Ilium, the Greek name for Troy, a city 
in Asia Minor.’ The subject of the poem 
isthe seige of Troy by the Greeks. 
Paris, ann af Priam, king of Troy, 
went on_a jjatt to Menelaus, King of 
Sparta. While Menelaus was away 
trom home, Paris induced his wife, 
Helen, to go with him to Troy. Helen 
was a very beautiful woman. Here is 
“Tennyson's description of her in his 
“Dream of Fair Women” 


+ A daughter of the gots, divinely tall, 
“Ami mos divinely fair 


When Menclaus returned, he was 
very angry. and asked all the Greek 
kings and chieis to help him ro 
recover hig wife and to punish Paris. 
Most of them consented to do so, and 
a great Greek army sailed across to 
‘Asia Minor and besieged ‘Troy. The 
most noted Greek chiefs were Agam- 
emnon and Menelaus; Achilles, 
the most famous warrior in Greece; 
Ulysses, noted for his wisdom and cun- 
ning; Aiax and Diomede, famous for 
their size and strength, and Nester, the 
wisest man in greece Agamemnon, 
the brother of Menelaus, was chosen 
commander of the Greek forces. 

Priam, King of Troy, was too oldto 
fit. Hiseldest son, Hector, was the 
great Trojan hera, and he was ably 
assisted by Eneas, Glaucus, Sarpedon 
and other famous chiefs. = 

‘The siege lasted for ten years. 
Nearly all of the iad is about “The 
Wrath of Achilles,’ who, inthe ninth 
year of the war, quarreled with Aga- 
memnon about a slave girl, and for 
many weeks refused to fight. “The 
‘Trojans then got the hetter of the 
Greeks, defeated them inimany fights, 
drove them back to the sea-shore, and 
atone time nearly destroyed their ships. 
‘At last. Patroclus, a dear friend of 
Achilles, put on Achilles’ armor and 
helped to drive the Trojans back, but 
he wasslain by Hector, ‘Then Achil- 
les was very sorrowful and very angry, 
and consented to fight again. He kill- 
ed many of the ‘Trojans and at last met 
Hector and slew him, “The poem 
ends with the death of Hector. 

From Virgil's Aencid and other 
poems we learn of the capture af Troy. 
‘After the death of Hector, the war 
continued for some time. — Achilles 
was killed by being shot in the heel by 
Paris with a poisoned arrow. “The 
Greeks found it impossible to conquer 
the city by fighting, so they got pos- 
session afitbyatrick. They pretend. 
ed that they were going home, and 
they butt an immense wooden horse, 
which they said was an offering to 
Minerva for a safe voyage home, but 
it was, in fact, filled with armed men. 
‘The rest of the Greeks then sailed 
away as if they were returning home, 
but instead they hid behind an island a 
few miles from the shore. “The Tro- 
jans then rushed out to see the wooden 
horse. Some wanted to destroy it, 
hut others objected, and at last’ they 
dec! to take the horse into the ci 
for they were told by a false Gree! 

named Sinon that if they did so the 
city could never be taken. “The horse 
was too large to go through the gates 
so a breach was made in the wall and 
it was drawn inside, As soon as it, 
was dark the Greek ships returned to 


eaters, who were $0 called 
their food was the lotus-plant. ‘When 


jood an 
refused to return to the ships, so Ulys- 
ses dragged them on board and sailed 
away. ‘Tennyson has told about thi 
land in his poem, ““The Lotus-eaters."" 

They next arrived at the country of 
the Cyclops, who were great giants, 
each with only one eye, which was in 
the middle of the forehead. Ulysses 
ana some of his men landed and 
wandered around till they came to a 
great cave, which they entered. This 
cave was the home of Polyphemus, 
cone of the Cyclops. Inthe evening he 
came home, driving his sheep before 
him into the cave. He saw the Greeks 
and killed two of them and ate them 
for his supper, and in the morning he 
ate two more. On his return In the 
vvening, he ate two more. Then 
Ulysses offered him some wine that he 
had brought with him. ‘This made 
Polyphemus drunk, and while he was 
asleep Ulysses and his men put out his 
eye with a sharp stake. They then 
escaped from the cave by hiding under 
the bodies of the sheep, so that Poly- 
phemus could not find them as they 
were passing out. 

Another land they soon after visit- 
ed was the Aenean Isle, where dwelt 
Circe. Circe was.a sorceress, and had 
power to turn men into animals. 
Some of Ulysses’ men landed and 
wandered around till they came to 
Circe's palace. She invited them in and 
made a feast for them, and while they 
were cating, she touched them with a 
wand and theyallturned into swine. 
One man, who had refused to_ enter, 
went back to the ships and told Ulysses 
what had happened. He determined to 
try to save his men, so he went alone to 
Circe’s palace. On his way he was 
met bythe god Hermes, who gave 
him a plant which would protect him 
from the enchantments of the sorce- 
ress. He entered the palace and was 
invited to a feast. When Circe touch- 
ed him, he did not change his form as 
the others had done. He drew his 
sword and told Circe he would slay 
her unless he restored his men. She 
did so, and they all remained there 
for a year. 

Soon after they had gone away, they 
passed the island of theSirens. These 
were beautiful mermaids who sang so 
sweetly that whoever heard them could 
not pass by, but turned their vessels to- 
wards the shore where they were dash- 
to pieces on the rocks. Ulysses had 
been warned by Circe about the Sirens, 
and she told him how to pass safely 


he filled the ears of the sailors with 
wax, sothat they could not hear. He 
then told them to bind him to the 
mast and not to loose him till they 
were safely past. 

In this way he heard the beautiful 
songof the Sirens, but could not go 
to them, so they all escaped this great 
danger. 


Ulysses home was in Ithaca, a part 


by. When they neared the island,” 


em, saying that Ulysses was 
she 


th 
dead, but she always refused. 
When Ulyaser returned to Ithaca he 
went to the palace in disguise, accom: 


panied by his son 'Telemachus. There * 


he saw all the suitors ata feast, and he 
slew them every one, and so regained 
his kingdom and his wife. 
Your Will Power 
Most valuable of all powers, toyou, 
iswill pawer. Without, the greatest 


genius remain kmadiccrit. Withit, 
any average person can become power 
ful and independent. 


cial gifts are merely tools. Sa Ee 
Nothing but will power can accom- 
ish with those tools. y 
A celebrated instance of a wretched 
and total failure become an unsurpasse: 
success is Demosthenes, Greek, re- 
cogniaed as the foremost orator of all 
history. 

Demosthenes was born in Athens 
2300 years ago. When he was seven, 
his father, a swordmaker, died, leav- 
ing an estate equivalent to $200,000 of 
cour modern money. Guardians em- 
bezzled the funds 1 

Demosthenes then made the first im- 
portant use of his will power. He stu- 
died law, for the express purpose of 
bringing his guardians to justice, and 
his firet cane Waa their prosecution in 
the criminal courts of Athens. 

“Trying his first case, young Demns- 
thenes realized that he had terrible 
handicaps. His voice was weak. He 
lisped. He stammered. Poor begin- 
ning for an‘cloquent lawyer. 

Did Demosthenes quit? 

No! He practiced speaking, night 
and day, with pebbles in his mouth. 
He orated, first in an underground 
room he dug, then ventured out to 
deliver his orations to the sea waves. 

Discovering he was short of breath, | 
he practiced making orations whil 
swiftly climbing stcep hills. 

When Demosthenes delivered his 
first oration at a public meeting, he 
got stage fright and broke down. 

But he kept at it until he was the 
greatest orator that has ever lived. | 
Will power elevated him from noth-- 
ing. + | 

Demosthenes rately spoke extemp- 
orancausly. ‘The critics cited this to 
prove that his cloquence was net a 
matter of genius, but the result of plod-! 
ding, infinite pains. 

Usually that, is the case with all 
great men. A philosopher, Hing | 
this, said, “Genius is an infinite ca- | 
pacity for taking pains.”* | 

Demosthenes, a plodder, barn with- | 
out ability, ruled ancient Greece with | 
his orations when he was 25. 

He never used an unnecessary word. 
He never resorted to flowers of speec 
surprises or jokes. He stuck to facts, 
gave both sides, convinced his hearers 
by logical argument - what we call 
“horse sense."* 

“Do not lament, if you have no tal- 
ents,.no unusual ability. 

Remember Demosthenes. Develop 
your will power. Then the world 
will lie at your feet.—Daily Courier. 


Only the mariner can tell the place 


Wonders of The Amazon | 


where the Amazon really has it mouth, ; fast. 
because the opening it has made on | 


the eastern coast of South Ametica is 
so wide that it extends over 100:miles. 

A long distance before one comes 
to the mouth of the river, however, 
one is really sailing on the waters of 


the ‘of its water that flows 
from that tic basin. Long after 
you have entered the actual river, and 


breadth of the vass channel, ‘The river 
stretches far into the ocean, and far 
up the country. T: 
America and look 
Iquitos. It lies four-fifths of the way 
across the continent from east to west. 
Yet from Iquitos there is a fortnightly 
service of ocean-going steamersto Eu- 
gape which descend some 3000 miles 
of the river before they reach the sea. 

-<Chambers’ Journal. 


If Snow Never Fell 


If all the the condensed moisture of 
the atmosphere were to fall as rain, 
and none of it as snow, hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of the earth's 
surface, now yielding bountiful crops, 
would be little better than a desert. 
The tremendous economic gain for 
the woeld at large which results from 
the difference between snow and rain 
is seldom realized by the inhabitants 
of fertile and well-watered lowlands. 

It is in the extensive regions where 
irrigation isa prime necessity in agricul- 
ture that the special value of snow in 
falling upon the mountains and pack- 
ing itself firmly in the ravines, is realiz- 
ed. ‘Thus in nature's great icehouse a 
supply of moisture is stored for the 
following summer. 

All through the warm months the 
hardened snow hanks are melting grad- 
uali¢. _ In teiekling streams they stead- 
ily feed the rivers, which as they flow 
through the galleys are utilized for ire 
rigation. If this moisture fell as rain it 
would almost immediately wash down 
through the rivera, which would hardly 
be felt at all in the summer, when the 
crops most needed water. 

In all parts of the country the notion 
prevails that snow is of great value as 
a fertilizer, Scientists, however, are 
inclined to attach less importance to its 
service in suil nutrition—for some re- 
gions that have no snow are exceed- 
ingly fertile—than to. ite worth as a 
blanket during the months of high 
winds. It prevents the blowing off 
the finely pulverized richness of the 
topsoil, “This, although litle perceiv= 
ed, would often be a great loss. 

Selected. 


The Lazy Little Squirrel 

Once two baby squirrels lived with 
their mother and father in the woods. 
In the fall when the nuts were ripe the 
father and mother squirrels were very 
busy grathering enough for the winter. 
One little squirrel helped a great deal. 
He ran along the ground and_ picked 
up nuts until his checks could hold no 
more; then he would hide them ina 
hollow tree. ‘The other little squirrel 
laughed when his mother told him 
that the snow would cover the nuts in 
alittle while and they would not he 
able to gather any more. He was 
such a little squirrel that he had never 
seen snow so he played and hada good 
time while the others worked. One 
morning the squirrels got up and saw 
the ground covered with something 
white. ‘Theit mother told them. that 
it was snow, and gave them some of 
the nuts they had grathered for break- 
“The lazy squirrel felt very much 
ashamed for he had not helped gather 
them. All through the winter he felt 
badly to think that he had~played all 
the time. Next fall he as was as busy 
the rest when the time came to gather 
nuts. 
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¢ Pupils’ Locals 
Ma. Canmpsete’s Crass 

—1am taking this chance to tell 
you about-a trip that [ had in a steam- 
erto Wallace's Point, Harwood and 
Gore's Landing during my vacation. 
In August my family and I went for a 
trip in the steamer, called “Stoney 
Lake’’ on Rice Lake which is an ex- 
cellent fishing lake. 

About9 p.m. we left Peterburo and 
sailed through Lith Lake until we 
reached the Trent Canal. After we 
were locked through the locks, we had 
a good view of the shores along the 
canal. We passed about five swinging 
bridges on the canal. The steamer 
landed us first. at Wallace's Point 
where Peterboro kiddies played. 

After leaving there, we reached 
Rice Lake. ‘There are a few beauti- 
ful islands with forests and wild rice 
where cranes, wild ducks, and other 
birds were Hying inthe air. ‘Ihe pas- 
sengers were very much pleased to 
reach Rice Lakeas the air was cool 
and fresh. 

When the steamer arrived at Har- 
woud, the passengers had lunch either 
in Harwood or in the steamer at Har- 
woud wharf. We ate our lunch in the 


steamer. Harwood is a beautiful litle 
village which contains lots of summer 
cottages. We visited therea few min- 


ntesand then went back to the steamer. 
"Then we left for Gore's Landing and 
reached there in a little while. 1 was 
surprised to find that Gore’s Landing 
contains many beautiful houses. A- 
bout five or six years ago when I visit- 
ed there it seemed to contain only a 
few houses but now there are many 
fine places there. 1 think that most 
of the tourists who were there, were 
Americans. We enjoyed our visit 
there. ‘Vhen the steamer left there 
for Wallace's Point as it “had 
tu bring the Peterboro children from 
there. While we were on the steam- 
er, the weather was getting cool, We 
arrived at Peteftiuro a little after 7.0'- 
clock. We were greatly pleased tu get 
home but we hud a pleasant time on 
the buat. | had an enjoyable time on 
that trip in The ‘‘Stoney Lake."" 
Next summer I hope that 1 will have 
a good trip in the steamer trom Peter- 
boro to Kawartha Lakes which are 
noted for their beauty, through the 
Hydraulic Lift Lock Which isthe larg- 
est in the world, —Chas. f. Meyette. 

1 have read the story of “The 
Origin of Roast Pig’* by Charles Lamb 
ina Literature book. | would like to 
Charles Lamb says 
that the Chinese used to eat their pork 


of the hause. 
and roasted & pig they kep 
boy smelled the roastinw meat bur did 
not know what it was. TP feeling a- 
round he happened to stic finger 
imo the pig and then stuck it inte his 
mouth. It tasted se gawd that he at 
once began to eat the pig. When his 
father come home, he was very anury. 
but he happened tostick his finger ite 
the pig and he also began eat. After 
that the neighbors noticed thar this 
ten burned and 
yg the roasted pork 
wrong, so they 
took him to the ¢ to have him 
punished. ‘Ihe judge [ell ef the meat 
tera While happened to puta 
into his mouth wid got tlhe good 

He set the man free and soon 


taste. 
the judye’s house was burned down 
and the people found out that he abo 


was cating roasted: pit. Soon houses 
were burned down everywhere so that 
the peuple could have roast PIE. At 
last some aile Ulsetvered. that instead 
of burning down a houst tf roast # Pit 
it was cheaper to make a HEE VF sticks 
of wood and fount it é 4 

Adu Luise Gendison 
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Last Tuesday Miss Deannard told 


the girls that we were invited toa skat-_ kill 


ing party at the boy’s rink. Wewere 
pleased to have the invitation, so after 
Supper we got ready and went to the 
boys’ rink with one of the supervisors. 
Some of teachers were there too. After 
skating for a few hours we wentto the 
kitchen where we had a good warm 
supper. We felt tired but we enyoyed 
the skating party. ‘We did not come 
to school last Wednesday afternoon as 
we, with some of the teachers, hada 
half holiday for another skating party 
at the boys’ rink. We did not skate 
at the girls’ rink as the ice has not been 
goodthere. I hope it willsoon be good 
and smooth there.—Irene Foster. 

er, would like to tell you about what 
we did here on New Year's Day. On 
Friday we had a holiday and so did not 
come to school. That morning about 
9.30 o'clock the Catholic pupils went 
to church and they found the weather 
very cold on the way there. 

For dinner we had pork, mashed 
Potatoes, gravy, cranberries, apples, 
candies, nuts and raisins and enjoyed 
them very much. 

Willie McGovern a former pupil, 
who lives in Toronto, came to see his 
sister, and he stayed here for two days; 
then on Sunday afternoon he went 
back home. 

On New Year's evening all the 
pupils went to the assembly hall to 
see a picture called ‘*A Boy of Flan- 
ders”. It was Jackie Coogan, who 
acted in it. It was very good. We 
wrote compositions about it in-school 
afterwards. —Ethel Bishop. 

—On New Year's morning the 
weather was good and cold. The ice 
was good on the boys’ rink, At9. 50 
o'clock a.m, the Catholic pupils 
went to church while the other boys 
played hockey Some pupils’ parents 
came to Belleville to visit the new 
school. Atl2.30 o'clock we went 
to the dining-room where we had a 
good dinner of pork, dressing, pota- 
toes, gravy, cranberries, jelly, candy, 
nuts, raisins, bread and butter, apples, 
tea, milk, and water and we enjoye 
it very much. In the afternoon the 
boys played hockey for a while, then 
the girls came to the boys’ rink to 
skate. We skated there for a long 
time. About 5.40 o'clock we went 
tu supper, andaftera while some other 
buys and I played hockey. At 7.40 
o'clock we went (0 the axsembly ball 
to see the picture show. “The film 
showed us about “A Boy of Flanders. 
“The show was good and we enjoyed 
it very much. About 10 o'clock we 
went home. We had a very enjoy 
able time on New Year's Day. 

—Walter Wagester. 

—1 would like to tell you a story of 
Macbeth by Shakespeare as 1 don't 
know much news to tell here. 

Macbeth who was a king of Scot- 
land, murdered King Duncan, se that 
he could get the throne ald Lady 
Macbeth instigated herhusband to do 
so. Hewasthe Commander in chief of 
the Scottish army. When he was on the 
way home after winning a great victory, 
he met three witches who told him that 


* he would be ‘Thaneof Glamis. King 


Duncan went to Macbeth’s castle for 
a visit and during the night Macbeth 
murdered him. ‘T'wo servants who 
slept. in the next room on guard, 
were charged with the murder as bl 
jax found on their clothes but most of 
the peuple presutned that Mucheth 
was the murderer. He wasa cruel king 
and the people hated him. Banquo was 
a nobleman who was muritered because 
he knew that Banquo suspected. him 
‘of the murder of King Duncan. Inthe 
evening, when Macbeth gave 2 ban- 
quet, the ghost of Banquo came into 
the room and sat in his seat. No one 
except Macbeth saw the ghost, but they 


g about 2 o'clock for Essex. 


all saw Macbeth’s fright. After Dun- 


sulted the three witches, who told him candies 


that he could never be defeated till Bir- 
nam Wood came to Dunsinaue, which 
was Macbeth's castle. Malcolm's army 
marched through Birnam Wood toat- 
tack Macbeth and Macduff'slew Mac- 
beth in the battle that was fought that 
day.— Dorothy A. ‘Healey. 


Miss Deannarn’s CLass 

—The Western boys played hockey 
against the Eastern boys on the boys’ 
rink last week. I played inthe West- 
erm team. The Eastern boys won the 
game by the score of 8 to 6. The 
Avondale boys played hockey against 
the O. S. D. boys on the boys’ rink 
last Wednesday. “he game was tied 
2102. They playedveryhard. The 
Avondales intended to play hockey 
against the O. S. D. boys to-night but 
it rained. They will play again at some 
future time.—Alcide Audet. 

Last Tuesday night we went to a 
skating party. We went to skate on 
the boys’ rink. We skated for a long 
ume. . 

When we got tired, we went to the 
kitchen for lunch. 

We went home about 10 o'clock. 

One afternoon my cousin Ethel 
came to my place. She asked me 
where mother was. I told her that 
she would come back soon. _ She said, 
““Allright."’ Mother came in. Ethel 
asked me to go with her to her place. 
frold herthar | would. 

We motored to Woodslee. We 
rode in her auto through the woods 
home. Ethel wanted me to help her 
pick some berries for supper. 

One night 1 went to the barn. 
John called me to bring two pails to 
Ethel. | brought them to her. She 
washed them and put them in the cel 
lar. 

‘After supper we went to Woodslee 
to buy some things. 

On Sunday afternoon we left home 
We went 
to Plant's place. Arthur was surprised 
to see me. He shook hands with me. 
| was glad to seehim again. He took 
us in his motor to Kingsville. Hazel 
took her children to her mother’s 
place and left them, We went to 
Kingsville to Ethel’s litle cousin 
Evelyn's funeral. Her father, mother 
and lots of cousins were sorry for her. 
She was nineteen months old. She 
was not my cousin. “There were lots 
of flowers at her funeral. | felt very 
sorry for her mother.--D). C. Standish. 

—1 would like to tell you about King 
Arthur in history. , 

King Arthur was4 British king who 
lived inthe sixth century. His father 
was king of Cornwall. Arthur did not 
live with his father. When he was a 
baby sumeone stole him away, but he 
Was taken care of by u guud knight. 

When his father died, many knights 
wanted to be king, because’ nobody 
knew about Arthur. 

“lhe Archbishop of Canterbury called 
all the knights to cometo London. 
In a chuchyard there was a large stone. ; 
In the sto:.e was an anvil and in the 
anvil was asword. ‘The Archbishop 
‘anterbury noticed on, the stone. + 
'W husvever pulleth this sword out of , 


ood this stune and anvil, shall be the king 


** Arthur pulled the sword | 
wut easily. He become King Arthur. 
Many knights sat down around his 
table. . He was married to the Tairest 
nin the world. Hername was 
nevere.—Lucy Wraight 

On Thursday afternoon, December 
twenty-fourth, many teachers went 
home to see their parents or friends. 
We did not go to school because we 
had aholiday. Many parents came to 


of Britain. 


i "They were interesting. 


see their children. Mother did not 
come at Christmas. if 
On Thursday evening a few big girls 


id helped decorate the small girls’ sitting- 


room When we had finished decor- 
ating, we put apples, nuts, raisins and 
into stockings for the children, 
They were lovely and nice. 

Early Friday morning the children 
woke up and saw something in their 
stockings. Christmas wason Dec. 25. 
My brother Gordon's birthday was 
then too. 

We went to the chapel aboutten- 
thirty o'clock. The children: were 
anxious to see Santa Claus and their 
boxes. Mr. Coleman talked tous for 
a litle while about Christmas and 
Christ Jesus beingborn. Mr. Camp- 
bell told usthat we must cheer Mr. 
Coleman, We made him very happy. 
We cheeredfour times. 1)r. Cough- 
lin told the parents that there would be 
movies about ‘The O. S. D."” about 
three o'clock. 

When he had finished talking, 
Santa Claus came to see the pupils. 
He gave us many, many boxes from 
home. 

We went to dinner at twelve-thirty 
o'clock. “The dining room was very 
beautiful. We hada big turkey,gravy, 
mashed potatoes, cranberries, corn, 
jelly, candies, nuts, raisins, apples, 
oranges, and doughnuts. We nad a 
very, very good dinner. | got twelve 
cards from my parents and from other 
people. 

On Friday evening we went to the 
assembly hall to see “The Conductor, 
1492" and other comedies. “They 
were very good and funny. 

We wentto bed about eleven o'clock. 
We felt very tired and sleepy. 
—Dorothy Vivla Baillie. 


Lam going to tell you about my 
Christmas holidays. On ‘Thursday 
afternoon we did not work inthe shay» 
nor go to school, We helped the 
supervisors decorate the boys’ sliting 
rooms and other rooms with bells, 
branches, twigs and other things. 

“That evening we did not do any 
homework. We helped Mr. Van- 
dervoort decorate the small bays’ sit- 
ting rvom with bells, branches; tWixs, 
and other things. x 

In the morning Santa Claus came 
into the Boys’ Residence to wake us. 
When the small boys got Up, 
some candy and nuts to them: 
were pleased and followed him. 

After breakfast we went into the 
junior buys’ sitting room to see a 
Christmas tree. Santa Claus took 
some candy canes off the tree and gave 
themto the small boys. About ten 
thirty o'clock we went to the Assembly 
Hall to get boxes there. At first Dr. 
Coughlin talked to us about Christtnas. 

We went to the dining-room at 
half-past twelve. “Ihe parents went 
there too, We had a fine f. 
Afterdinner we went to the Suys’ re- 
sidence. Some sciiar buys played 
hokey an es. 

About three o'clock we went tothe 
assembly hall to see some movies. 
They were about “the O. 5. D.* 
“That evening 
we had more moviesin the assembly 
hall. ‘he pictures were funny. 

— Carman E. Quieti. 


“Good, better, eo 
Never let it Fést 

“Till your good isbetter, 
And your better best! "" 


“Those who bring sunshine tothe lives 
of others cannot keep it from themsel 
ves. 

We generally get about what 
deserve; to-day is the result uP owuir 
acts of yesterday. 


The man who would reap suevess 
must sow industry. 
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Use English 

Schools far the Deaf, seem to be at 
last entezing upon the era of the free 
gud facile use of ‘‘good English.”* 
‘A long time ago—and not so very long 
cither—it was the generally accepted 
theory that the deaf, except in very ex- 
ceptional cases, were unable to acquire 
more than a very limited use of lang- 
uage, and would never be able to read 
understandingly the same kind of books 
caring people read. In language 
ing the pupils’ books were filled 
With an accumulation of exercises 
all kinds which they were required to 
commit to memory. In geography, 
history etc, the pupils were given a 
certain number of set questions and 
answers to learn by heart, and even 
the so-called compositions consisted of 
a limited number which were copied 
in their books and committed to 
memory and reproduced from mem- 
ory. ‘The language used under such 
conditions was stilted and bore all the 
ear-marks of ““deaf-mute language,'’ 
and when pu got off the beaten 
track they generally floundered help- 
lessly. Practically the only printed 
uit in their hands were books 
hort stories prepared especially 
for the deaf, which one can charac- 
terize only as abominations as class- 
room reading books for senior grades. 
Not that some of the books were not 
good ones; the objection to them was 
the implication that the deaf must of 
necessity be pap-fed and were incap- 
able of using the same books that 
hearing children use. 
‘Those days, we believe, are gone 
forever. Ofcourse in lower grades, 
exercises designed to fix correct lan- 
guage forms in the pupils’ minds are 
abundandy required, asthey also are in 
hearing schools, though toa more limit 
edextent. But in the higher cl. the 
ideal is for the pupils to acquire the 
ability to express themselves in collo- 
quial, correct and facile language—just 
the same kind of language that is used 
ted hearing people. ng 
ical reader of a deaf-mute's 
on would be able to say, 
“This was written hy a deaf- person," 
just to that extent it has fallen below 
that ideal. 

‘The acquisition of the ability to use 
good language can be brought about 
chiefly in two ways- we are speaking 
now of the higher grades. One is by 
much reading. In most schools the 
senior classes now use the same text 
books in all subjects, and the same 
readers, as are used in the public 
schools of the provinces or states, and 
they also read, and enjoy reading, the 
same kind of books that hearing child- 
ren read. 

‘The other means for enabling the 
pupils to use good English freely is 
to have them use good English at all 
times and places. When pupils use 
the English language for only five 
hours a day, while in the class room, 
and use signs during all the other wak- 
ing hours, it is impossible for them to 
make good progress in the under- 
standing and free use of good lan- 


‘pupll- 
Instrec- 


Bib pe arse t dollar @ year 1 To an onlooker who has for many 


ct ish, What does it all mean? 


years been encouraging deaf boys aud 
girls to use English as a medium of 
communication, it would seem that 
i ing, and that many 


the mother tongue, th 

To one who has preached this doc- 
trine for many years, the outlook seems 
exceedingly bright. Many golden op- 
portunities present themselves every 
day in every school for the deaf for 
the use of English in ordinary con- 
versation. Superintendents, teachers, 
instructors. and housemothers. who 
mect and mingle constantly with our 
pupils, should religiously use the Eng- 
lish language at every opportunity. 

We know how hard it is to get 
everybody to appreciate the value of 


deaf children in common every day 
English. We know, also, the diffi-' 
culty deaf children meet when they” 
try to speak or to spell even the 
t simplest requests and thoughts. How, | 
pray tell us, will these same hesitating 
pupilsever stop hesitating, if we do 
not give them a chance? Should we 
not require them to use English all the 
time? : 
Somewhere, some place, some time 
we read, ‘“There is no royal road to, 
learning."" This, we think, means 
there is no easy way. Some one once’ 
said before a great body of educators, 
“The whole matter of education may | 
“he summed up in two words, Effort; 
Educates. "* 


It requires effort to express one’s. 


o 


thoughts intelligently, It requires 
effort to use the English language 
correctly. ‘The effort put forth to do 


these two things helps in no small 
way to educate the person who exerts 
himself. 

Did you ever stop to think how 
smooth the sailing would be in the in- 
termediate and advanced grades if all 
the boys and all the girls and all the 
teachers, instructors, housemothers and 
all the parents of our deaf children 
would use the English language in all 
communicatious with our deaf boys 
and girls? 

Let the good work go on. 


Just Keepon Keeping on 


We have just been reading about 
four children in a family, each of 
whom wrote down a secret New 
Year's resolution. A few weeks after, 
their mother called them together and 
asked them ifthey had kept their 
resolutions. All confessed that they 
had broken them, except the youngest, 
who said that he had not broken his 
resolution even once. Some time 
afterwards she again asked him, and 
again he declared that he had not bro- 
ken it, but the rest’ would not believe 
him. At last they asked him what his 
resolution was, so he handed it to his 

, Mother to read. It was as follow: 
.““L will keep on tryingto. be yood."’ 

We all make a good many resolutions 
and generally break-them again. But 
the little boy’s fesolution would be a 
good one for allof usto adopt. ‘Twill 
keep on trying to he good. I willkeep 
on trying to do my best." It is areso- 
lution that anyone can keep, and the 
keeping of it would make life sweeter 
and better, 


| fortable livelihood. 


ping now! ‘Some of the papers are 
nearly all scraps. —The Canadian. 
‘To whom do you refer 
cards on the table.—Palmetto Leaf. 
Not being fond of scraps ourselves, 
weodecline ta. mention names. 
the Leaf hi ide a nietty frood guess. 


What is education? 
good education include? 
seen many answers to these questions, 
but the following concise hut com- 
prehensive statement by Mr, McClure, 
editor of the Kentucky Standard, of 
what constitutes a real education, 
covers the ground as well as_ anything 
we have everseen; ‘“To educate the 
head, heart, and hand:—the head to 
think clearly and express thoughts in 
correct English, written, spelled or 
spoken; the heart to fear God, love 


What does a 


of | expressing. their wants and wishes to justice, honor, truth and one’s fellow- 


men; the hand in some artor craft 
that shall afford the individual a com- 


‘The amount of land in Canada cap- 
able of raising wheat is about 400,000, 
ONVacres. Of this over 200,000,000 
hag never beencultivated. “The wheat 
crop this year is about 450,000,000, 
bushels grown on about one-fifth of the 
arable land. If all had been used, the 
crop would have been over two billion 
bushels, The new garnet wheat which 
has heen developed will add tens of 
millions of acres of good wheat lands 
to our effective wheat area. ‘This 
together with our colossal mineral re- 
sources, will, in the not distant future, 
place Canada right upin the front 
row amongthe productive and com- 
mercial nations of the world, even, side 
by side with Uncle Sam with toes 
right up to the chalk line. 


It is said that many of the gold mines 
in South Africa are giving out and the 
output isdecreasing. For many years 
over half of the world’s production of 
gold has come from South Africa, the 
United States ranking second and in 
the last three or four years, Canada 
has been third. In both the U.S. 
and South Africa the yield is decreas- 
ing, while in Canda it is rapidly rising 
and there is little doubt that before very 
long, Canada will hold the first place. 
Experts believe that the great fauren- 
tian Plateau, with an area of over a 
million square miles, contains vast 
deposits of gold and other minerals, is, 
in fact, destined to become the chief 
source of the world's supply of many 
of these minerals. 


An exchange says: 

“Thoughtless cruelty undoubtedly 
causes more suffering than cruelty that 
is deliberate and intentional. A four- 
teen-year-old New York school girl 
was narrowly saved from suicide, at- 
tempted because her schoolmates per- 
sisted in calling her ‘‘Facty."" If there 
is any one thing that parents should 
impress upon their ‘children above 
another, it is that comment on the 
race, social circumstances.or personal 
appearance of any one in his presence 
is always ill-bred and often hideously 
cruel." 

Tr might have added, that it is scarcely 
less ill-bred and cruel to make such 
comments behind a person's back. 
Wilful misdeeds and correctable faults 


Some.af aur exchanger think thet 
we editors are too quiet and peacable 
and they want someone to start a 
scrap. Surely there is plenty of scrap- 


Put your 


But 


We have MeN 


+Mr, W. B. Sloan, Churchill 


may sceietines te lai whines foe 
ieiam and censure, plogiaratie 
bred bine will make unkind co 
defects or amy other characteris f 
wi ‘possessor is in no. way 
ponsible. 


Chyistmas: Donations to the 

Poor Fund i 

Balance on hand February Ist ; 
1925 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Ballard, 
Hamilton . ve 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Moreland, 
Hamilton a 3.00) 
Dr. and Mrs. A. R. Mc Millen, 
Sarnia 


Alton Dick, Renfrew 
“WN, L. Morton 


‘The Frats-Society of the 
Toronto 

Joseph Snell, Durham 

Mr. and Mra. W. Rule, Garson 

Mrs, W. H. Green, Orilli 


pee ppooy 


Sesseees s2ses 


Mr. Moses L. Jantzi, St. Agatha 
Mr. Herase Major, Oshawa.. 


epee 


Mrs. J. K. Harrison, Hamilton 2.100, 
Evelyn Hazlitt, Toronto 2.00 4 
Mrs. Donald Miller, Port Arthur 2.00. | 
Mr. and Mis. George W. Smith, 
Poronto 5.00 
vee Nathan Wall,“ 1.00 
e 


pronto, 
Idren’s Committe, 
‘Toronto i 
Mr. Joe Meyette, Peterboro 
Mrs. J. Proctor, Sandwich 
Miss Ni 5 
Mrs. Kguleten, Stirling. 
Mrs. Holmes, Stirlin: 


~ 


$87.15 

“The Children's Committee, Tornnto, 
2 Scarfs, | Combination for boys, 
2 Sweaters, 4 Night Dresses, 4 
Coats, 1 Overcoat, 1 Vest, 3 
Rlouses for boys, 2 Dolls, 4 Sets 
Pyjamas, 7 pair Mitts, 

Mrs. H. J. Cody and Mr. H. M. 
Cody, Toronto, 3 Men's Ties, 
2 pairs Slippers, 2 Boudoir Caps, 
1 Work Baz, Wool, 1 Girl's 
Tie, Pin cushion, Lingerie Pins, 
4 Neck es, Voy Parrot, Pin 
‘Tray, Imitation Apples, ‘Toy. 

Mr. Fred T. Ward, Mirling, 4 Sweat 
ers for boys | Sweater coat for boy, 
1 pair Pants, | pair Gloves, 4 pairs 
Braces, Handkerchiefs, 2 boxes 
small gifts for girls, 1 pair Mits,t 
box for Clarence Bowers. 


Mrs. 1). Haist, Ridgeville, 1° pair 
Stockings. 
Mrs. R. C._S. Boult, ‘forcnto, 6 


Picture Books, Candies, 1 Wool 
Cap. 

Mrs G. W. Ballard, Hamilton, 2 
Christmas Stockings, 7 Books. 

Mrs. L. Mulvaney, Cobourg, Oran- 
ges, Figs, Nuts and Biscuits. 

Mrs. J. S. Bedwell, Scarboro Bluffs, 
2 boxes Candy, 2 Toys. 

Mrs. Fred Pierce, Toronto, 2 Toys, 
Fruit and Candy. 

Mrs. C. Quinn, Ottawa, a Toy and 
a Ball. 

Mrs. C. Male, Hamilton, Toy. 

Mrs. W. H. Humphrey, Lucknow, 
1 Doll. 
Mrs. R. Seothers, Toronto, 2 Scarfs 
Mrs. Gordon Hallman, Petersburg, 
1 book, 2 H andkerchiefs. 
"The Eagle Spinning Company, Ham- 
ilton, Underwear, 

‘The Chipman Holden Hose Co. 
Hamilton, Stcckings. 

The Mercury Mills, Limited, Ham- 
ilton, Stockings. 


| Brigham in 
land Harvey Henderson on the de- 
' fense for the 


goal and Mr. Rytherford 


{ Monties were abig factor 
in the win. Malinsky, fet Mc- 
Millan, Schwager and Mr. Blanchard 
fecnerany - + 3,'T. 8uuzoK, B, . | on the Granites line-up made their 
Tunantinne” . Guas. A, Trane team favourites to win but the defense 
and goal-tender proved weak and the 


Scoot Morro: ‘‘The greatest hap- 
pines is found in making others 
happy.”” 


Fripay, January 15, 1926 


Home News 


New Year's Day was observed as a 
holiday here. In the morning anum- 
ber of the pupils went to the city for 
church service. A special dinner was 
served at 12.40 noon and thoruughly 
enjoyed by all. 

‘The boy's rink was in fair condition 
and provided skating and hockey 
throughout the day. 

A long anticipated treat was provid- 
ed in the evening, a Jackie Cuogan 
picture. It was ‘A Boy of Flanders,”’ 

. aseven reel feature picture of great 
charm and beauty. A good descrip- 
tion of it, written by one of the pupils, 
will be found elsewhere on this page. 

So interesting did it prove that there 

was a repeat showing on Saturday after- 

noon. 

Monday marning, January 4, found 

business as usual again with everyone 
refreshed and keen to be at it ayain after 
the holidays. 

‘The carpenter shop boys, under Mr. 
Rutherford’s direction, have put up 
the slides and the weatherman sent us 
anicy fall of snow early this week, so all 
the new Christmas sleighs, and tobag- 
gans and the old bobs are out in full 
force at every Play period. ‘It is great 
sport for the younger girls and boys. 

‘The print shop boys have just com- 
pleted a big order of letterheads and 
envelopes of various sizes for the of- 
fice. Six of the senior boys shared in 
this work and hailed it very neatly. 
They enjoyed duing it. 


There has been w big rush on the shoe 


shop since Christinux to get the skates: 
Santa Claus brought put on the boots. 
‘The grinder for sharpening skates bas 
been kept busy too. 

Through the holiday season we 
showed tu the boys and girls of the 
School two very entertaining feature 
pictures and one comedy. “The fea- 
tures were “Conductor 1492" featur- 
ing Johnny Hines and “A Boy of 
Flanders’ featuring Jackie Coogan. 
Jackie Coogan is OF cciterse a favourite 
with the children and Everyune was 
well satistied with this partlCulur pi'- 
ture. We wish to extend thanks tothe 
Regal Films Co. of ‘Toronto through 
whose courtesy and co-uperation we 
were enabled to secure such suitable 
prugrams tor the holiday season. 

‘Through the vovitesy of the Ont- 
aio Provincial Motion Fictufé Bureau 
the following particularly fine fh 
have been shown at the Schiel: 
“The Ontario Agricultural College," 
“in ‘Foronto’ Central Technical 
School," ° "I" ‘Tales on the 
Weatherman,’’ ‘ 1 As 
pects," Her Own F 
coming Life's Hateicap. 

Hockey 
Mowvies 6—Guantrte 2 

‘The O.S.D. School League opened 
with its first scheduled game’ on the 
aternoon of “Saturday, January 9. 
‘The league has aroused interest in the 
three teams atid itearly everyone, is 
sow a fan of the threé teats. “Th 
ice surface was in the best af conilf 
aad this made for a fast, clean quune. 


fe 
iti 


THE CANADIAN | 


=== | their way through time and again until 


result was that Boileau, Brow: id 
Mr. Rutherford were able to” find 


| they had six counters to their credit 
| whilst Brigham only allowed two to 
; get past him. 
SHAMRocks 6—Mownries 4 
On Monday afternoon, Jan. 11, the 
Shamrocks and Monties metin a real 
game where the issue was in doubt till 
| nearly the last. Iewas played in asnow 
storm which made it difficult to carry 
the puck. During the first five min- 
utes the Shamrocks had all the play but 
the Monties on a combination play 
caught Audet napping. The score 
was soon tied and the game see-sawed 
back and forth till the teams were tied 
at four all for some time. With five 
minutes to go Meyette and Mr. Lally 
scored the winning gual, Mevette 
making it sure on a tricky rush a few 
seconds later. 

‘The referee Malinsky was kept busy 
checking each team up on off-sides 
which were often unavoidable as at 
times no one seemed to know just 
where the puck was. Murray Brig- 
ham and Alcide Audet were kept busy 
and turned aside many a hard shot. 

Granrres 9—SHamrocks 0 

‘The third School league game saw 
all teams on an even standing. ‘The 
Granites, who had previously lost to 
the Monties, came to life and when 
the game was over they had managed to 
get the rubber disc behind Audet nine 
times. Banco Micetick, trying out 
for goal-tender, was not put s@ much 
of a test because he was seldom called 
upon to stop any shots. The few he 
did handle were of the easy variety. 
For the Granites all the team turned 
in a real good game with Murtell and 
Meyette being the best for the losers. 
“This game makes the Granites favor- 
ites but they will find thatthe Monties 
will put up stiff apposition. 

Avonpate 3—O.S.D. 2 

On January 8 the Avondale boys 
outscored us on our own rink, The 
previous game played had been a tie 
with thy score two all, Each team 
wax confident of victory, “The teats 
are evenly matched as regards speed, 
stickhandling ability and condition. 
The O. S. D. went into the lead after 
the first ten minutes of play when 
Malinsky gave a beautiful pass to 
Blanchard who scored right in front 
of the goal mouth. Early in the 
second period on a pass from Meyette, 
Lally raised the rubber around the 
oppor goalie’ neck and = when 
Calnan tailed to Clear Malinsky poked 
another gual in from a scrimmage in 
front. Avondale opened play when 
Champaigne took the puck from 
Lally in front of the goal and Brigham 
never had a chance to save: For 
Avondale Reid, Waite, Bell and 
CVhampaigne were the best; Waite 
Higelte a nice game on the forward 
and Champaigne always proving a 
hard man to stop on his lone rushes 
fromthe defence. “Ihe second period 
ended twoto one in ourfavour. The 
third period Brigham was again beaten 
close in. Within a few minutes 
left, Waite scored ona long shot, 
giving the Avondale boys the game. 
Fur the O. 5 DB. Malltaky was the 
star, In facthe was the best man 
on either team. He has speed and 
knows when to pass the puck and is 
always in position to receive a pass. 

“Yhe Avondale line up was: Goal, 
H. Calnan, defence, C. Calnan, 
e jappaizne, forwards, Reid, Waite, 
ind BSll ghures, Meyers and Gilbert 


alt 


“A Boy of Flanders” 
——As there was no school on New 
Years’ Day the pupils all hada holiday 
and enjoyed themselves till after supper 
when they were given a special show 


about “‘A Boy of Flanders.’’ Jackie ' around and having a 


Lal; owner trying to claim 


Page 5 


@ painter. When he came out he 
found that his dog and cart was sur- 
rounded by peopie and the dog's former 

him again, but 
Nello managed to make his escape 
with the dog and arrived home with a 
“loaf of bread and a string of sausage, 
but found that his Grandfather had 
died. When he and his dog were 
sitting outside of their shuck all alone 
and lonely, they saw a light in Bass 
Cogez house and many people dancing 
fine time, as it 


Coogan played the leading role in this | was Alois’ birthday. Nello was not in- 


picture and that is ‘why it was 
popular with. the pupils. In 


ts 


vited, but he longed to be there, so 
creeping up to the window he was 


picture Nello lived with his aged ‘able to draw Alois’ attention and they 
Grandfather in a village not far from | found a plan by which he might join 
Antwerp. They were very poor and the party. Alois gave him some: of 


lived in a very poor shack with hardly. 
enough to eat. They used to cart 


milk to Antwerp for a living and it’ 


was while on one of these journeys 
that they met the tin peddlar and his 
dog, whom the peddlar was beating 
most cruelly because it could not pull 
his wagon out of a hole. When 


Nello saw this, he ran to the back of | 


the tin-wagon and tried to push it out, 
but not being able to do so, he ran 
around and jerked. the crue: whip out 
of the man’s hand and threatened to 
use it on him if he did not stop whip- 
ping the dog. Just thenanother man 
came up and helped to get the cart 
outand then Nello and his Grandfather 
continued on their journey with the 
milk. Onthe way home they used 
to passthe Baas Cogez house, where 


‘her clothes and he went to the barn 


and put them on then made his appear- 
ance at the party, in the. form of “a 
wirl, He had a very jolly time till his 
own clothing came down and betrayed 
him, then he was thrown out and did 
Not see any more of that party. He 
changed his clothes and left Alois’ in 
the barn, and wenthome. While the 
other people were at supper, Baas Cu- 
uez decided to investigate why the barn 
doors were swinging open and while 
in there he dropped his lighted pipe 
and soon after the barn was in Hames. 
Nello was accused of setting it on fire 
and was to be sent to the wome for 
vagabond children, but just about this 
time Baas Cogez was surprised to re- 
ceive a visit from his cousin, a famous 
artist wholived in Antwerp. His cou- 


there lived a pretty little girl of whom | sin had come to offer a great prize to 
Nello was very fond and he often the boy who could paint the best pic- 
spent many hours playing with her, , ture and when Nello saw him he ran 

This day his Grandfather said that up the steps and started to clean his 
he might go in and play with his girl “boots — Cousin Janas was not angry, 
friend and he would take the cart but rather took a liking to Nello and 
home alune. After seeing him off, 'it. was through him that Nello was 
Nello went to the door, but before , allowed to remain in Antigan till after 


entering he watched to make sure that 
his clothing was arranged right and 
had no holes in it, but on removing his 
shoes, as was the custom before enter- 
ing a house, he found that there was a 
a hole in his stocking, so he tried to 
cover it up with his long pants, ,but 
only succeeded in tearing the end off 
of one leg; then he dropped his cap 
over it and proceeded into the room. 
Alvis was the girl’s name and she disco- 
vered the hole in his stocking and pro- 
ceeded to mend it but her mother offer- 
edto give Nello money with which to 
buy new stockings, but just then 
Baus Cogez came upon the scene 
and was very wrathful when he ‘saw 
what his wife was doing. He took 
Nello and threw him out of the house 
and forbade him coming again to see 
his daughter. When Nello arrived 
home he found the landlord there and 
demanding the rent which his Grand- 
father was unable to pay. Nello shut the 
door on him and then looked around 
for sumething for hin Grandfither to 
eat, but when he found that there 
was nothing he said that he would go 
and find something, so taking the cart 
he proceeded on his quest. He had not 
gone far before he came suddenly up- 
on a dog lying beside the road. On 


closer observation he found it be the; 


tin-peddlar’s dog and it’ was nearly 


; the road and stooping down 


the prize was awarded. Nello got 
| Alvis and dog to pose and when 
he had his picture painted, he put it 
carefully away until Christmas as that 
was the time when it was to be judgevd. 
When the great night arrived, Nello, 
with his picture under his arm, and 
his dog by his side, made his way to 
the hall and put his painting with 
the rest, but unfortunately it fell down 
‘behind some boxes and when the judy- 
ing was over it was found that another 
boy had wan, but just as Baas Cogez 
was about to bestow the prize, he 
found that he had lost his: wallet. 
When cousin Janas found that his fa- 
vourite pupil had not won, he was very 
sad and went back tor unother look at 
the pictures, because he thought that 
he might have overlooked one. He 
happened to drop his cane and whet 
stooping to pick it up, he saw a pic- 
ture in behind some boxes and when 
he got it, he was antized at such good 
wark wd started to find who did it and 
when he found it was Nello, he declared 
him the winner right there, but Nello 
was not in the church as he went away 
when he heard another had won 
the prize. It was while on his way to 
his home that he noticed something in 
he found 
ure Rivaring the name. of 
4 aid was fullof money. 


it to b 
Baas © 


dead, so with the help of another mail» He tuok the purse home to Mrs. Cogez 
he yot it into his cart and started for | and then set out for his own home 
home, where he nursed the dog back | again, but as the night was cold and 
tohealth. One morning not long after stormy he wandered around and finally. 
this, when Nello’s grandfather was not . sank down by the church exhausted. 
able to help with the milk, Nello said | His dog found him there and lay down 
that he would take it to town, so hay- ; beside him. 

ing got all ready he went to the wind- i = When-Baas Cece att his cousin 
ow to see how his grandfather was and * fund that Nello had won, they im- 
Wheit he went to take the handles be | mediately started to find him and when 
found the dog there and ready to | they did find him, he was unconscious 
‘haul his cart, so Nello went and and was taken to Baas Cogez’s house 
got.a piece of string and made some where he was well cared for and wd» 
harness for the dog and delivered his brought back to health; and When he 
milkjin record time. © While passing was told that he had Won the prize and 
the church he went in to see Rubens’ that the.at!fi liitended to adopt him as 
masterpiece which he always admired BYE ov won, his bappitess was cim- 
wd he haw deelded tung before {2 be j George | 


My Snowman 
1 made a snowman in my yard, 
Indeed it was not very hard. 

His body fest 1 made quite tall, 
Aud then his head round like a ball 


‘To give him eyes | made two hole, 
And then inserted two small coals; 
I gave him then a mouth and nose, 
With corn forteeth “srranged i in rows 


Before | gy to bed each day, 
With my snowman I always play; 
{ fix his eyes, | mend his head, 

I say good-night and go tobed. 


‘The sun was shining bright one day, 

And melted my snowman away; 

I cried until my eyes were red, 

Alas! my poor snowman was dead! 
—Bran Toole. 


The Brownie Who Wanted the 
Moon 

He was one of the most fortunate of 

them all, for his grandfather had left 

him a fine little farm, but he was not 


ithe wind sighed 


led at sunset. That is what happens 
jwhen any ane is lik 


Tre 


| And that was because the others did 
not want to hear him crying and com-' 
plaining. They thought they heard ' 


jhim sighing for the moon whenever | 
in the trees. : They | 


thought they heard him grumbling for 
the moon whenever Grandfather Bull- 
frog grumbled down in the bog. They 
thought they heard him crying for the 
moon whenever Whip-Poor-Wiill call- 


the Brawnie- 


0-W ante: loon. 


very busy time for the brownies. 

They were helping the squirrels to get 

in their harvest of nuts and gathering 

loads of leaves to make winter. hed- 

quilts for the roots and bulbs, and tak- 

ing short rides on the backs of the 
I 


happy. Any of the brownies, going by 
his house on their way to work and then | 
home in the evening, could have told! 
you how downhearted he was. He 
wanted the moon. He didn’t see why 
his grandfather, who had been one of 
the oldest and most wealthy of the 
brownies, could not have left him the 
moon as well as the little farm, 


sill with his chin on hisknees and cried ! road builder. 


for it. 
“Why do you want the moon?” 
asked a woodcutter brownie, passing, 
pne day. 
want the moon because it is yol- | 
* said the Brownie. 

That isa cheerful color,”’ said the 
other, Here, | will gave you one 
at my sharp little axes and with it you : 


orchard. 
see the yellow moon better."’ 


ing brownie passed by 


‘The-Moon. ‘There he was, leaning 
sadly on his broken gate. 
““Why do you want the moon?" 


all the brownies for miles around knew ' 
of this strange wish. 

““L want the moon because it is so 
large and round,”* said the Browni 


said the other, “Yes, 

you feel; but the moon is secure in its 
place. ie 
brownies are 
my best shor 


Il give you 
el and with it you can 


garden, making a green place in which 
to sit in the evenings and look at the 
moon. 

‘That same spring a brownie who 
had a large truck farm came by, and 
there sat the Brownie-Who-Wanted- 
‘The-Moon by the side of the road in 
the front of his weedy little farm, still 
crying. 

“Why do you want the moon?" 
asked the brownie for he was almost 
too tired when night came to look up 
at the sky. All day long he planted, 
or cultivated. 

“T want to hold the moon in my 
handsand feel how smooth and polish- 
ed it is,” said the Brownie. 

‘The brownie who had a truck 
farm could think of nothing to say in 
answer to this strange wish, but he took 
ahandful of pretty seeds from the 
pocket in his jacket. “You may have 
all these for your wry own,” he said 
“LT know of nothing smoother or pleas- 
anter te feel of in the spring than all 
the different seeds 1 plant." 

With that he gave the Browne 
some large, round, smooth seeds and 
went on his way, for all brownies are 
busy. Whether we see them or not, 


can cut away the dead branchesin yours. and. growing. 
‘Then.you will be able to ' came that sweet song. 


And not long after that a road-build- | to meet them ni 


the neglected | him. 
farm of the Brownie-Who-Wanted- | 


ihis little cornfield. 


ld geese. But one of the frostiest, 
merriest days of the whole fall, the 
brownie who was a woodcutter heard 
a bird song. He stopped his work to 
listen to. it. 

““This must be a mistake, "* he said. 
“Nobird who sings like that is here 
now. It is a thrush, and all the 
' thrushes have flown away.” 

“The song comes from this direc- 
* said the brownie who was a 
“Let us follow it, 

“Why, the thrush is singing back 
of the house where that complaining 
Brownie-Who-W ants-T he-Moon liv- 

ea!'' exclaimed the brownle who awne 
eda trick farm. “And look at his 
ifarm! It is as well kept as it: was in 
his grandfather's time."* 

‘This was true. ‘The orchard trees 
were t immed, the garden was weeded 
and from somewhere 

No, it wasthe 
ing. He came 
and they heard 


Brownie himself 


“Why do you sing?” 
him. 
“Because | own the moon,"’ 


they asked 


he 


j told them. 
asked the road-building brownie, for! 


Then because they seemed -urpris- 
‘ed, he led them around to the end of 
“There it is," 
he told them, ‘“‘yellow, and big, and 
round, and smooth. | told you I 
would never be happy until | had it *, 

“The brownies nudged one another’ 
"and stuffed their little pocket handker- 
chiefs in their mouths to keep from 
laughing. “They wanted him to keep 
on being happy, but his moon was 
a great big pumpkin he had raised all 
by himself. 

“Tt took hard work, but P got itt" 
he told them strutting about a little he- 
cause he was se proud. “OF course 
there is asmaller one stillup inthe sky 
but Tnever bother to think of it, “This 
moon I raised myself."* 

Then the brownies took their pocket 
handkerchiefs out of their mouths, for 
they knew there was really nothing to 
laugh at. A pumpkin, or a moon, 
what difference did it make what he 
called it. It was theirs, too, the fruit 
of their giftsof tools and seeds. So 
yellow, and big, and round, and 
smooth! —Carolyn Sherwin Baily in 
Kindergarten Magazine. 


‘Tommy and the Camel 

‘Tommy was fond of looking at his 
animal picture book. On his birth- 
day, his uncle took him to the Zoo 
and he had a fine time. He liked the 
big camel best. He gave the camel 
a-cracker but he did not like it. Then 
‘Tommy's uncle gave him a handful 
of hay for the camel. “Uhe camel ate 
itatonce. Then he knelt down and 
‘Yommy climbed up on his back 


le islet 


ne. i 
Then the fall came, and it was a‘ 


‘CANADIAN 


in icile hives ona ted brick wall, 
aad said to the sun, ‘1 dan'y like 
you at all!” 
Drip! drip! drip! drip! 
Said the san, “Dear me, you've a 
lucy tongue + 
Remember, r m: old. and you are 


young 
Drip! drip! “drip! dap! 


So the good sun shone just as before, 
But the icicle only cried the more, 
Drip! drip! drip! drip! 


Until, atthe endof\ the winter day 
Ho had eried his pant little self away. 
Drip! drip! deip! drip! —Sel. 


-_ 


Happy Hollow Tales 


“*Yes, I certainly am the most beau- 
tiful creature in Happy Hollow,"’ 
thought young Nimbletoe, as he glanc- 
ed down at himself with a satisfied air. 

“My eyes are hig and brown and 
soft. [have seen them often in the 
tilrrar pool in the woods, ‘Then 1 
have such a handsome coat of grayish 
brown, even prettier than = my 
reddish chestnut summer coat or the 
spotted one | wore when I was a baby 

“But more than all, I like these knobs 
on my head. They are called antlers 
Some day, when | grow up, they may 
have as many branches as Grandfather 
Stag’ s antlers."* 

All winter Nimbletoe thought of 
little except himself. He paid almost 
no attention to the rest of the Deer 
tamily, He would not play with his 
sister, Swiftheels. 

When Mother Deer asked him to 
do his share, pf tramping down the 
paths inthe'‘yard,"* he was very sulky. 

‘The'‘yard’’ was the big house 
where the Deer family lived in winter. 

‘This house had the sky for a roof 
and there were no walls at all. “The 
deer make the carpet by tramping 
down the snow in crisscross paths, 

Sometimes when the snow was not 
too deep, Nimbletoe took a run into 
other parts of Happy Hallow.. He felt 
so contented with himself that he took 
no pains tobe polite to anyone he met. 

“What an ugly creature!'"" he 
thought, as Mrs. Coon trotted by. 

As Winnie Woodmouse gazed at him 
shyly from the piazza of Rock Cot- 
tage, he muttered, ‘‘It is strange 
that such a little creature is sometimes 
called the deer mouse." 

One day when Nimbletoe was look- 
ing for some evergreen trees to nibble, 
he found himself caught in a tangled 
thicket and had to struggle hard to get 
out. Mrs. Coon happened to be pass- 
ing. 

“Where are your fine antlers to- 
day, Master Nimbletoe?"" She in- 
quired. 

Nimbletoe tossed his head. 
strangely light. He rubbed it against 
atree. His antlers were gone! He 
was the most astonished deer in Hap- 
py Hollow, and the most ashamed 
He crept home and tried to hide him- 
self. 

Now he was glad tohelp tramp down 
the paths. When Swiftheels complain- 
ed that she was hungry, he pulled 
down a high branch withiw her reach. 

““That is right,"’ he heard a gruff 
voice say. It was old Grandfather 
Stag. 

“You are learning,” 


Ve felt 


he went on. 


“Always remember that thinking of 
your fine antlers is not going to: make 
you into a fine deer. 


“Yes, 


sir, replied Nimbleteo 
“but | have lost my antlers, 


Son, We 
all lose our antlers at this season, but 
they will grow again.”" 


The Wonderful Weaver 


There’s a wonderful weaver 
High up in the air, 

And ‘he weaves.a white geemie 
For cold carth to w 

With the wind for his shuttle, 
The-cloud for his loom, 4 

How he weaves, how he weaves. | 
In the light, in the gloom. 


Or with finest of laces, 
He decks bush and tree; 

Qn the bare, flinty meadows 
A cover lays he. 

“Then a quaint cap he places 
On pillar and post, 

And he changes the pump 
"Yo a grim, silent ghost 


Nut this wonderful weaver 
Grows weary at last; 
And the shuttle lies idle 
“That once flew so fast. 
Then the sun peeps abroad 
Yn the work that i is done; 
And he smi “TAL unravei 
Teall, just for fun.” 
—George Cooper. 


A Careless Boy 
One cold morning in January there 
wasa hig snowstorm. “Tom and Ted 
wery glad, ‘They made snowballs 
threw them, ‘Tom thew a big one # 
‘Ved and hyt his face. He helped 
him go home, he doctor come. 
He said to Ted's mother ‘Ved cannot | 
play out doors pe week." ‘Tom | 
went to see him and carried some candy 
to him. 


Language Stories for Grade 4 
Tabtiy's Family 
Margaret had a large cat. Her name 

was ‘Tabby, 
One day last summer, ‘Tabby came 
to Margaret and mewed. She thought 
it was hungry, So she gave her some 
milk but Tabby did not drink i 
She mewed again and again. At 
last Margaret followed herto the bari 
see what was the matter 
She found four cunning little kittens 
in thet One w: one other 
was white, and the others were gray. 
Maryaret said, * “Thank you, Tabby. 
1 wanted a little kitten to play with. 
“Vabby purred, She seemed ven 
proud of her family. 


Caroline's Party 


March | was Caroline's birthday. 
She invited four girls and five boysta 


layed drop the handker- 
F “hen they played hide the thim. 

y hey began to play blind-man's 
buff but they did not play it very long. 
oline’s mother came and told alld 


able looked very pretty and 
ine had a large cocoanut cake 
eleven pink candles on it. 
he children all sat down and one 
of the boys pushed Caroline's arm and | 
upset her glass of water. Hewat 
very much ashamed. 

"he children went home at fie 
o'clock and Caroline gave each of them | 
a pretty box of candy. 


Tom’s Visit 

One day last winter Tom wenttose 
Fred. “hey played in the yard. ‘The 
snow was cep. Fred and ‘Tom bak 
ahigh snow wall, ‘They made snos. 
halls and threw them at each other aver 


1. 
Fred's Lathe dog Jack played, toa, 
He tried to catch the snowballs in bs 
‘The snowhalls broke. Jack 


‘red’ mother called 
them. vent tothe house, Se 
gave some hot chocolate and cracken 
tothem. ‘They thanked her. 


‘Four hundred years 
lived in Europe did noe 
was another continent far away across 
see ae 

of India, and 
had seen in shops some of the ne 
things that were made there. 

A few nen had set out, mostly on 
foot, to the far East, and had brought 
back strange:stories of the people who 
lived there. 

Fine silks and lovely shawls, and 
many pretty things, had been brought 
to Europe, and wonderful tales were 
told of the gold and silver and precious 
sunes that were seen by travellers. 

But it was a long and toilsome way 
togo, and for many years men had 
wanted to find a shorter and easier 
toad to these wonderful lands. 

In those days, men knew very litle 
about the sea. They sailed in the 
waters that washed their coasts, but 
were afraid to go far from land. 

‘Their ships were small, and they 
had no good maps and charts as sailors 
live now. 

It was thought that the nearest way 
to India would be found by sailing 
away to the west. 

At length a brave sailor named Col- 
umbus became sure in his own mind 
thathe could find the way. So he 
went to see the’ King of Spain, and 
told him what he thought he could do. 

The king was so pleased with Col- 
umbus that he gave him some ships. 
And what small ships they were! The 
hrgest was no bigger than the small 
craftthat sail only ftom port to port 
aound our costa, 

Other brave men said they would 
w with him, and after spending some 
time in getting the ships ready, Col- 
umbus and his men set sail. 

Their friends wete very sad at see- 
ing them start, fur Very few thought 
that they would ever come back again. 

‘The weather was fine and the wind 
was fair, and fur soe days the ships 
uiled gaily away to the West. 

At lenyth they left the last land be- 
hind and the hearts, uf sume of the 
men began to failthem. — Rough sail- 
ors nught have been scen on their 
knees, with the tears running down 
their cheeks. 

But Columbus cheered them by 
telling them of the wonderful lands 
which they were guing to find. He 
told them of the yold and silver and 
Precious stunes that were to be had, 
and so with better spirits they kept on 
their way. 

As day after day passed without any 
sign of land, the sailors began to think 
they had lust their way in the bound- 
less sea, and that they wuld never 
find the land they had set out tt tek. 

In spite of all their grumbiings, 
Columbus kept on his way. And at 
st, just as he began to think of giv- 
ing up the search, land was seen tot 
very far away. 


ago, men who 


‘The anchors. were dropped, Colum- 
bus put on his gayest clothes and was 
towed ashore. 

On landing, he and his men fell 
vo their knees and thanked Gud for 
having brought them safely su far a: Hts 
the seas. 

At fintthe men who lived there 
were very much afraid. ‘They had 
sever seen either white men or ships 
before. “They thought the latter must 
be big birds shat hud come down from 
the clouds. 

Columbus gave them some retry 
things as gifts, and when they touid 


friendly. 
After spending a few days in_ this 
snd, fur su it proved te be, Colum- 
st sail in search of otlt€F lands. 
‘There was no grumbling now 


Now all was joy on board the ships. | 


thatno harm was meant to tlicm, they” 
tot over their fears and became very ; 


j d they came to seek, and that 
they /Sichaie’ ‘soon return to their homes 
in Spain. 

But it was not India that they had 
found. It was part ofa New World, 
and it vas Ect a some Years after that 
it was found wi 
had ale a a strange error they 

fter staying f few 
Cannte i for a few moots: 
"King of Spui 
the new lands he had found. <aglhes 
. He took with him some of the na- 


tives, as well as pretty birds and fine bask 


fruits and many other things. But 
above all, he thought most of the gold 
and silver that he took back with him. 

After meeting with many storms, 
he at length reached Spain, where he 
had long been given up for lost. 

Great was the joy on his return. 
The church bells were tung, 
guns were fired, and the people rushed 
to the ir to see the ships come 
sailing in. 

The King was so pleased, that he 
gave rich gifts to Columbus and his 
men. 

The news of finding new lands in 
the West soon spread all through 

urope. 4 

Many other ships started out, and 
in a few years a 
which we now call South America 
was taken for the King of Spain 

—Longman’s Hixorical Reader. 


The Silver Cones 


In a country across the sea, there 
are high mountains, covered with fir 
trees full of cones. 

If you were in that country at 
Christmas, you would see silvered 
cones hanging on all the Christmas 
trees. And if you should ask why 
these silvered cones were hungonth: 
Christmas trees, some one would tell 
you this story. 

Long ago, a miner who lived in 
these mountains fell sick and died. 
He left his little girl and her mother 
very, Very poor. 

It was not long befure the mother 
died, tuo, leaving Hilda, the little girl, 
without a home. ‘The other miners 
were kind and gentleto Hilda. “hey 
didall that they could to help her. 
But they, too, were poor and they had 
many litle children to care for. 

One cold winter day, Hilda was 
climbing a high mountain with a basket 
on herarm. ‘The next night would 
be Christmas Eve. 

“The miner with whom Hilda lived 
was very poor. He had six little 
children, and they were hoping to see 
“the good Saint Nicholas on Christmas 
i Eve. ‘They were sure he would bring 
them something pretty to play with, 
cand sumething good to eat. So they 
} went to bed tu dream of Saint Nicholas 
‘though their mother had said that 
{Saint Nicholas might not come. : 

And now kind little Hilda was going 
from the fir trees. 
» make such beautiful 
* thought she. ““There 
may be a chance to sell them tu some 
rich people for money. Then | can 
help the kind miner buy something 
' for his dear children.”” 3 
+ «> Hilda came near the fir trees, 
she saw atiny old man coming out of 
the shadow of the trees. -He had white 
hair and a jolly red face. ms 
| “Have you come to gather cones? 
, he called to Hilda. “*You will find 
{the largest cones on that tree.’" As 
“he said this, he pointed to a big fir tree. 
Phett he went back into the shadows 


to gather cones 
1 The cor 
bright fire: 


Hilda called out her thanks, and ran 
to the tree. which the litle man had 
pointed out, As she came under the 
branches, there was a great downfail of 
big cones. Hilda was frightened at 


4 MS butshe svon filled her basket with 


large part of the land 


e 


The 
grew 


basket was very heavy, and 
More and more su, as Hilda went 


on. 

When she reached the house, she 
spread the cones out on the table. 
« Wonder of wonders! Every cone 
H was of pure shining silver. Can you 
think how happy Hilda was? 

Oh!" she cried, “'I have seen the 
good Saint Nicholas. It was he who 
need one the tse oe the 
Cones. It must have been he who 
changed all the brown cones -in my 


et into silver cones."’ 

; _ Ando said all the miners, when ‘Hil- 
da gaveto each of them one of her 
| beautiful silver cones. 


So the six little children had a merry | he 
‘They had many? he 


Christmas, after all. 


{ Pretty things to play with, and all kinds ' last he dropped the kettle, and, “as ir 


| of good things to eat. And as for the 
miner and his wife—Hilda gave them 
so many silver cones that they were no 
longer poor. 

The people in the country have 
never forgotten kind Hilda, orthe won- 
derful Christmas gift of Saint Nicholas. 
And to show that they have not, they 
always dress their Christmas trees with 
silvered corf®.—Haliburton Readgrs. 


The Blind Man and 
the Lame Man 
A blind man was woing down a 
toad. Ashe could not see, he was 
feeling his way with a cane. 
‘ Just then a lame man came hobbling 
y 


‘ou do not go very fast, friend," 
he said. 

“‘No,"’ said the poor blind man. 
“Lam blind. 1 am trying to go to 
town, but it is hard work. I can not 
find the ruad."’ 

“I, too, am trying to go to town,” 
said the lame man. “*But Lam lame. 
It is hard for me to hobble down the 
road."* 
“Can we not help each other?" 
asked the blind man. “‘I will carry 
you if you will tell me which way to 


““Good!" said the lame man. “'I 
will be eyes for you if you will be 
feet for me." 

“Up with you, then," 
blind man. 

He touk the lame man on bis buck 
By helping each other, they came 
safe to town. Selected. 


The Arab and the Pearl 

An Arab once lost his way in the 
desert, and was in danger of dying of 
hunger and thirst. After straying 
about for along time, he came to a 
fountain of water, where the travellers 
in the desert were in the habit of stop- 
ping with their horses and camels to 
drink. 

He saw lying, upon the bank a small 
leather bay. “*God be praised !"" said 
he, as he touk it up; “there may be 
dates or nuts inside, and | shall have 
something to eat as well as water to 
drink.” 

In this hope he quickly opened the 
bay; but, as soon as he saw what was 
inside, he said, with a sad counten- 
ance, “‘Alas! they are only pearls.” 

' What are peath? How afe they 
used? Are they valuable? Can you 
eat them? If you were cast away up- 
on a desolate island, which would be 
worth more to you—a loaf of bread or 
a bag of gold? What lesson does the 
story teach?—Selected. 


the 


said 


The Bear and the Kettle 
Once abear was very hungry. Not 
being able to find any food in the 
woods, he came into a village to see 
what he could find there. 
“The door of the first house that he 
came to was open, and, peepi 


| 


c Tue Canapian Page 7 
Columbus finds a New World ,‘he par of the sailor.” ‘hey were the rows coustaod al aioe ac 


1 
happy in thet th; 
ne rel : ieee thought that they had found mountain, 


he found that there was nobody inside. 
He went in, and to smell 
about, ‘but he could find no foud. At 
last he came to a kettle of boiling water 
which was by the side of the fire. 
_ Not knowing what it was, and think- 
ing that there might be something goud 
inside, he smelt the kettle, and, in 
doing so, burnt his nose. ‘ 
Now the bear had never felt any- 
thing like this before. He thought 
the kettle was anew kind of animal 
with a sting, and he was very angry 


with ir. 

So he said to himself, ‘I'll pay you 
for hurting my nose ;"" and he tuok the 
kettle up in his paws, and tried to crush 
it against his breast, 

The more he squeezed it, the more 
burnt himself, and the more angry 
grew. He roared with pain, At 


fell, he scalded himself with the hot 
water. The noise which he made 
brought some men to the Spot to see 
what was the mutter. Looking through 
the window, they saw the bear dancing 
about in great pain. They ran for 
their guns, and shot him. 

{n that land, if a man hurts himself 
when he tries to hurt sumebody else, 
the people say, ‘*He is like the bear 
with the kettle.""—Royal Crown. 


Mrs, Slater’s Mistake. 

David Dodge lived on a farm, and 
he was a very useful boy. His father 
kept a yreat many hens. and every 
Saturday David sold the egys. He 
had a good many customers, and they 
all liked David, tor they knew that he 
was an honest boy, and that his ess 
were always fresh. 

One Saturday he started for the 
village with his baskets of eggs. He 
went first to the house of Mrs. Slater, 
who was one of his best customers. 
She often gave David a cooky or an 
orange when he came, so he liked to 


go there, 
“Good morning, David,"’ said 
Mrs. Slater. 
“Good moming, Mrs. Slater. 
said 


Do you want any eggs to-day?" 
David. 


» Lam going to have compatiy, 
and f will take four duzen,’” said she. 
Ab she gave David the money: she 
sail, “Here isa bright new penny tor 
you." 

David thanked her, and) put the 
Penny into his putse. “Phen he start 
ed off to sell the rest of his eggs. He 
went to several houses, and after a 
while he had only one dozen left. 
He carried these to the minister's 
house. “Phe minister's wile 
them all and gave David a dollar. 1i 

David had to vive her some change, 
and he gave the bright new penny 
with sume other pieces of mor’y to 
the lady. 

She looked atthe new cents then 
she put on her spectacles, and looked 
at itagain, “Te was nota penny, it was 
a yold dollar. 

David was surprised, and he said, 
it to me a litle 
5 He went back to) Mis 
Slater's house. On the way B. met 
some beys whe templet Linn te 

the money, bur be . + 
Mrs. Slater abeui ier mistake. and at 
first she would rot believe him. She 
took David into the parlor where her 
friends were) and teld them all about 
it. 


“The gentleman took a lithe basket 
from a table and passed it to the ies. 
rey into it, 
put some in, 


David went honte as fast zs he could 
the money and found four dollars and 
fifty cents. “That wes David’ sreward 
for being honest. 


Stories for Langeiage Study 


nee 


See ee 


“If I Were Bill” 


said bre to 
oT think a eee 


ace 


“1 fact bt Lk LE Td 


shngs he talletoin, 

eure t eae men vlalnly clow: 
Ta lite fall many awe 

APT were Jim isk He 


at 1 were eoree, Lara mwrear TA he 
Perteely thon Diep ta Ta fone 
fie Wing ave ne ren order 
Forte teorge nnd Tain " 


“ALE were youl 1 “ti ace 
cain iy and Ut conlt Jim 
tn 
tt ae well enoug! for Him 
Ar te Me 
Derknye T 


1, 
2 i eet vd make, 
Perhape snityi maken better BI, 
OF che» better George, but still, 
Your chance for elory isto woe - 
fave good a Joseph yon eon be, 
~Faigar A. Gnest 


Matthew's Mistake 
(Continued from first pager 
seventeen easy, An’ now the hives 
will be actine 17 nasty to. yer father, 

for hitin’ of kids, for men’s work.” 

Mart turned away from him, fur- 
iously angry again, as he watched the 
new man picking his way along the 
deyttfulelooking foot path, — that 
wound along the face of the cliff, to- 
ward the camp. ‘Then he got off 
the trail, such as it was, and went slid- 
ing helplessly down towards the river! 
No one was concerned, as the mass 
of soft snow and slush ice by the hack» 
water would break his fall; and they 
were rather siused at his discomfiture. 
Mate saw him scramble to his feet, 
and shake himself—then suddenly the 
ive under the slush gave way, and he 
was swimming in the icy water. 

Probably he would soon be able to 

climb out an to an ice cake, or the logs. 
But he was new to the river, and at 
any moment its changing under-cure 
rents might catch his feet, art aweep 
him into the rapids. Mate did not 
hesitate. Snatching up a rope, he 
stepped on to the log slide, and sitting 
down there let himself go. “The 
swiftnyga of his journey took his 
breytlh away, but he managed to throw 
himself aside before the tinal plunge; 
and fecling rather jarred and dizzy, 

he crawled quickly down to the shore 

ice and qossed the repe te the man, 

who was now fighting desperately with | 
the current, which had gripped him. 

Bur in a few minutes he was safe on 
the rocks. “Then, leaving him to hurry 
to the camp and dry clothes, an te. 
turned to his horses. 

“That evening as he went to supper, | 
he heard his father laughing. — Enter- ! 
ing the shack, he found him in’ very t 
friendly talk with the new manager 

Logan introduced the boy to him, 
and he said smilingly, ‘Well young 
man, | uess vou have earnt your right 
te hold a man’s job in this construction 
camp—as Jong as you want it."* 

‘Then he left, and at supper Logan 
talked much more than usual. “He 
wasabov in my gang seven years ago, 
Matt—just a -hovel man, working to 
put himself through McGill. And 
I'm real glad he is to be the new boss 
here, for he is a first class fellow. 

But Matt burst out, ‘It's a) shame 
to put him over your head, father. 
You know a heap more than he can of 
practical work—everybody says so, 
But I suppose he has some pull with 
the big fellows in Montreal, and so he 
gets the top jobs." 


the Burdenbearer. 
he sanctified and turned 
“The anxiety, the care, the disappoint. 
ment, the doutt—all those factors af 


1 Sa sae wine 


Logan looked amused it this out- 
burst, though he answered seriously, 
“Listen, son, when | was a bayon a 
prairie farm we had harder times than 
foiks now know much about. We 
were forty miles froma railroad and I 
had no chance of schooling. 1 started 
my railroad building by joining a shov- 
el gang, and just worked my way up 
toths, Bur | guess Pm as high now 


as I can get. | applied for this job, 
wall the nit pitas a, of letter from 

satel ey said I can always get 
the contracts { want to do certain work, 
because they -know how thorough 
my work isalwaysdone. « But they ex- 
plained that the ‘responsible jobs must 
be filled only by;men who have heen 
ifainod in the technical knowledge 
—which I have not, and cannot get, 
at my age —by the best engineers in 
the world."* 

And Matt answered ‘slowly, ‘ “Lsee, 
I guess I've made a mistake, and if you 
say so, I'll go back— to school."’ 


A Message for Today 


Life enters a discouraging phase 
when hope goes out. Indeed, it is 
well nigh disastrous. For hope isthe 
thing that gives wings to the soul, and 
light to the eyes, and cheer to the 
heart, and strength to the arm, and 
clearness to the mind. Without it 
we are plunged inte a gulf of dark 
denpair, and leaving the realms and 
and teaches of light, go deeper and 
deeper into the dreadful night. Much 
‘of the sin that distorts the soul, sears 
the heart, benumbs the mind, and 
blights the life follows the flight of 
hope. With life despoiled of that 
essential element, virtue no longer 
holds unchallenged: dominion in the 
heart; for the conspiracy of evil forces 
presses unyielding warfare. With 
hope gone the banner of righteousness 
trails in the dust, and it is easy for the 
enemy to take the citadel. 

Bur there is no good reason why 
hope should depart from the heart. 
"The darkness will scatter at the certain 
dawn, ‘The tempter is impotent in 
the presence of the Christ. ‘he 
burden is light when we share it with 
‘The sorrow may 
into joy. 


human experience that tend to banish 
hope from the throne--they are but 
for to-day, and by the alchemy of 

jod's grace they may be made to yield 


sanctity and glory to the life. 


“Yon seatee cnn wander ina wood an ilense at 


re 
ig dn HN age 


He teed a tinek ae sally dark in 


te Hight 


Seeing Through 
‘The fate Robert: Loveman's best 
own and oft-quoted little puem 
should be memorized by every person 
What a sermon it: contains: 


1 bent rabning eat to 4 


The fact is we never know a truth 
until we know it thoroughly. We do 
not see a thing until we see through it. 
‘The bodily eve requires the mental 
eye as well, in order to give it truce 
vision It is. startling to think how 
many people there are who are going 
through life seeing so little. Loveman 
seeks to correct our obtuseness, by 
reminding us that rain is more than 


water. Rain makes daffodils and vio- 
lets possible. S.milar lines to Love- 
man’s might be written regarding sun- 


light, which makes possible the galden 
flush on the apple and the delicious 
tang inthe peach. Everything in the 


world exists for something outside of 


itself. Ie igtragic that so many | people | 
fail to recogine a Nothing in 
is final, except God. We are:all the | 
time looking through lenses at what is 
beyond. ‘It should be thus, not only 
with natural forces, such as rain and 
sunshine, but also with what are. called 
the troubles which come to us all. 

When we mect with some disape 
pointment or failure, why shouldn't 
we ask ourselves, what is there in this 
forme? A failure may teach us a lot 
of lessons which we need to: learn. 

Something similar may be said of 
sorrow. A mother recently said to her 
young daughter, who had been over 
whelmod bya reat bereavement — 
“* You havé been a girl in the past; you 
will be a woman now."' ‘Tears are 
great fertilizers, and do their part in 
producing the daffodils and violets of 
sympathy and tenderness, ‘This is 
very beautifully expressed by Katherine 
Lee Bates in her little poem, entitled 
** Yesterday's Gricf:” 


bg Tho rain th that tetl wawauniay, take all the 
hl 


For whtepers of eternity tv all t 


Visit people are often bewildered 
atthe problem of pain. It seems to 
them as though things are morally out 
of joint. ‘This isa mistake. Every 
failure, every disappointment, every 
sorrow hasits purpose. “Whe shepnerd 
does not plunge his sheep into the 
water to terrify them, but to wash 
thom. Irina great victory when we 
beceme able to see the purpose in 
every affliction which visits us, for it 
comes, not as a scourge, but as a chal- 
lenge. 

Henry Van Dyke shows us this 
truth when he sings: 

“IE all of life were sunshine, 
Our faces would be fatty 


Tu foot oneo tore ipon thy 
The cool ng splash of eal 


jod Holds the Key 


“tie | okie the kes af all unkuawn, 


ME thut het the hes. 
stead Afra to 


How many tim: have said just 
this, or something it! We felt that 
we trusted God, and that out trust was 
commendable, But, after all, how 
many times have we trusted when we 
did not understand? | Anyone can trust 
if he understands. But the christian 
should have a larger faith than this; he 
should trust where he cannot under- 


stand, He — should he willing 
to leave we key oof all 
unknown" in God's hand to be like 


Abraham, who “went out not 
knowing whither he went,"" to feel 
that, no matter what) comes—carth- 
quakes, pestilence, sickness— 


aed in He he 
ATS staght wate 


Some people seem tothink that ta be- 
come a Christian means to make a sort 
of bargain with God: “‘T will be good, 
and God will protect and care for me."* 
It as though they were saving: 
“Doth Job serve God for naught? 
Hast Thau not made a hedge about 
him and all that he hath?"" ‘Whey think 
that tnat is the Christian s reward—the 


Christian’ speace. Instead, it is: 
re. perfect pence with loved onen tar 
away 
“Peace. perfest peare with sorrows surging } 


rertoet pence dently shadowing wl 


IsHfeet peace our fatnre allan 


It is this peace inthe midst of these 
things. notwithstanding them, that is + 
the hedge; that enables the faithful 
heart to say ~ 


deans we know He Is on the throne. 


smn shall conse. 
en's perfect prace.” 


Habit is a cable; 
We spin a thread of it every day 
“Vill at last we cannot break it. 
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F. SMITH--TAXI SERVICE 


The following prices will be charicedt between - 
the O1 
volo or allay al pbfid the Deafand the ony 
il pawenger ee 16 
2 passenger 1.00 
3 passengers... + 100 
4 or more passe ie each 


_ASK FOR SMITH'S TAXIS. 
Canadian National Railways 
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“phe PROVINCIAL | SCHOOL FuK 

the Kducation and ction of Hind 
childton, in locate at Brant . (intario. For 
partionlare addreee 


. ie W. BLACK, Principal, 
Teronto Evangelical Cherch of the Deaf 
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‘every Bunday:— 
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ST. FRANC]S DE SALES SOCIETY 


Rotigiouxgsey ylees are conducted ts 
Rev, Father Hnoper, C. 8. 9. 
covery Sanday at 3.18 9.10" 


Loretto Abbe: College, 
387 Brunswick rf ve,, Toronto 


Rew. Mother Columbeton, Mr M, Murphy, 
fn charge Iterpreter 

P. A. Mf. Duclos, 
Seo-Troas. 


je@overn, 
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Alt are rantiatty incited 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE 


Alphabet Cards and 
Whiting Pads 


FORKSALE 
2 fur Be., postpaid Te. 
12 for Seo oat paid De, 


24 for B0e., postpaid fie. 
By for Tc. postpaid te. ia 
48 for $1.00, i] 
(No Satuplen mpm 


Writing pads for sale at the rate of be 
or avory three pasts for 10c. 


The Imperial Press 
a2 DALHOUSIE 8T., TORONTO 
3.7. Shilton, Manager 


Portraite, Bromides and 
Solar Prints in Crayon, 
Water Color and Sepia 


All orders receive careful and 
Attention, Teasone ble charges. 
faction guaran 
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at Scananielrcetris dese 
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They spent'a ccuple of hous 
Visiting:a number of ciass rooms 
and shops, manifesting a keen 
~ interest in all they saw. They 
_ Were then taken to the a:sembly 
hall; where Dr. Seager gave a 
short, but vary interesting and mi 

inspiring address, 3 

The Provost was' introduced 
y Dr. Coughlin, who gave 
‘expression to the great pleasure 
ith which they all welcomed 
19 the School a man who occu- 
Pied:so distinguished a place in 
the education! work of the 
Province, being the head of one 
of the leading colleges in Ont- 
atio. He would ask Provost Seager to say a few words. 

‘The Provost said that it gave him a great deal of pleasure to visit this 
School. He had often heard of the great work being done here, and had 
‘often wished to see it for himself, but had never before had an opportunity 
to-do so. He had long feltan interest in the school because when he was 
aminister in charge of a church in Toronto, there was alittle deaf girl in 
ithe family of one of his parishioners in whom he was deeply interested. 
Her parents were naturally very much concerned about her, future and he’ 
‘Gy called ibe meter over very carefully wih se abet eed another, and 
they cone! nlace_for.her was the Ontario School for the Deaf, 

1 ered the nice 
F io abi 

School was a wonderful place. . This girl is 
now married and has a happy home, and is ableto do very many things that 
she never could have done but for the education she got here. So he 
wanted to say to the boys and girls that they should do their very best while 
at school to get as good an education as possible, in order that they may 
have success in whatever business or trade they enter upon and live happy 

and useful lives, 

quadrangles. < To the teachers he would say that they must surely have a great sense of 
The ‘new building covers the present requirements of the College fcr its the privilege they enjoy day by day of helping these children. Life is hard 
ademic and administrative work only. It. consists of the library and read- anyway, butit is especially hard for children like these who are deprived of 
ing rooms, class and lecture rooms, Provost's residence and the various their hearing. It must be asource of great joy to be the means of awakening 
dministrative offices. It doesnot include the chapel, convocation hall, or the minds and hearts of these deaf boys and girls. What greater joy than 
sidences, which are still to he built. this could anyone have or hope for? What a wonderful thing it is, what 
During its:three-quarters. of a century of activity, Trinity has made a a great privilege to have a part in this noble work! He was very greatly 
plendid contribution to the educational achievements of the Province, and interested and pleased with what he had seen in the class-rooms, and he wish- 
the quality of its training and instruct'on, broad-based as it i ed them: ever increasing success, and he thanked Dr. Couglin for the 

i solid moral and religious foundation, has’ done. its il er courtesies extended to him and for giving him the oppor- 
ull share in building up the highest type of Canadian _ | tunity of saying a few words to the pupils and staff. 

venship. From its halls have gone forth a multitude” Dr. Coughlin assured Provost Seager th 
ung'men and women who have cariied the leayen ft a reat pleasure and honor to have him 
Pf high ideals and nuble living into the communities i ind thanked him for his kindly and inspiring: remarks. 
hich they dwell, and many of whom have attained t | He heped he weuld come again and make a longer visit 
hizh positions in the re igious, political and business life “and see more of our work. 
Df the Dominion. “We doubt not that Old. Trinjy, 
joused in its splendid -new buildings, stimulated by sthe 
inc record of the past, and inspired by the hopeful out- 
ook of the future, will gu on to stil greater achiéve- + hu ; 4 
nents, and; under the leadership, of its able and honot ei Thelieve in Canada: many provinces united as one 

d Provost, ‘continue to. an ever increasng degree to inseperable Dominion; a democracy within an Empire 
mould the life and guide in right channels the activities iemly founded upor: those principles of freedem, equal: 
Fhexuceeeaive tions of young men and women j jumanity, which British patriots 
hat will enter its halls. 


Best Thoughts bbelicke: and avow it 10 be my cred day to love 
To captui it hild’s. mind through - my country, henour.its government, obey its laws, res- 
ove BS cree the See civard higher ideals = pect its flag, and defend it against all enemi 
life and duty; to establish closer relations, bewweed Loyal to the glorious traditions of the motherlands 
ome and school, and state; to exalt cial ie boo f our people, inspired by altruistic purpose and thrilled ‘ 
jonduct; to strengthen the moral tone of ‘cotablish by the superb possibi which front this land of yy 
punity; to| make good men and mrenens di promise, it will be my. high endeavour, in the comrade- 
BH dignify the profession of teaching; 10 th Ss head ship of free citizens, 10 make my life in actualizing 
on attractive; to magnify theses tomest 3, of A } the noblest national ideals and to hand down to the 
; oe Crpag lee R ee nase = Provan of Temi College, Toronto. future an enhanced and unsullied heritage. 
ne teacher. — rion. 7 fe 


A Canadian Creed 


He 

Ai 

A 
80 


to Lis pentte borom 
preexed. 
fe hy itearencd 
neers” 
fi ra tao. the ehephion, 
Tie lamb he bore. 
cnet 


Audiwon tsi love the Siepherd, 
wo kind. 
Who exe from: xlory 
His little Inia 10 find? 
Ty make . “a DAPDY. 
Ti oe fatal be eahioret f 
ev " : 
Safes Hix ix me above. Albert Bidiane tl 


luringthe’ of Europe. On hisféturnta: in the pasture, and ‘the girls 


"The Gods of Greece and Rome he’ took: wheat and corn and chaff for us. W 

The Greeks and Romans had a the « i ‘when thi athick ‘ice blanket covered the | 
large number of gods and goddesses, ve. | 2 dal: andthe hollows, the fields and the 
each one having some special power or " by si n- | dows, the children came again, by 


attribute. The principal abode of the 


ing food for the starvi 1 
gods was on the top of Mt. Olympus, ang food for. the aay sual 


ed to. 
life ore li 7 eg! fro i pheasants and the grouse, ‘They 


in Thessaly. Here; in the great hall . | City, an outdoor lunch counter for the! 
of Jupiter, the gods assembled every ledied chickadees, juntos, and woodpeci 
day to feast on Ambrosia and Nectar, ie Thad fi ‘| butithey knew we wood birds wei 


timid to venture near'their hoi 


and to talk about the affairs of heaven 
they. brought. food to us in our 


and earth... The chief gods were as 


follows, the first name being the . and. homes.’’ q 
Roman designation, and the word in of’ Hercules, . ; i ly’ i i “Now,’’ said Father Quail, * 
brackets the Greek name: — y +f i al, but >of. ‘ Boy has agarden, Every day 
Jupiter (Zeus) was the king of the i f Jet the it. ine | he is. hocing and weeding and wat 
gods and the supreme ruler of the uni- M antg;met Beatrice, agitl,| his little sisters come out and pick 
verse. Thunder was his voice, the of hit : wah, ;whiom “he fell] striped beetles from the ‘potato 
lightning was his dart, and gods and ich lasted till her |.Jt’s tiresome work in the hot sun. 1 
men trembled at his nod. After her | are always up early, even before | 
Juno( Hera) was the wife of Jupiter. Sol.. .Letus help them, and atthe) 
Minerva(Athene) was the goddess of im time you will be learning: to hun 
wisdom, and sprang, full-armed, from vas inspird,| yourselves. - Now, away to th 
the brain of Jupiter. She is sometimes. 4 ’ field!’ and -with a-great w 
called Patlas. : h i-.| rose Mr. White,; Mrs, Wh 


the ten little Bobs. - When Billy 
little sisters came out vafter bre 
that morning to pick potato bugs 
had.to search and search and 

thing about these myths because many neys through regions of the dead. | they found only.a few. They did 
of the greatest stories and poems and Virgil, sent ‘by "WFeatrice, conducts | dream that the Quail family had 

works of art are founded on them, him throuh the Inferno. syhere he sees | repaying the kindness they had shal 
while the writings of nearly’ ‘all, the and describes the ay! iw, punjshments of | them in the winter. : 
most noted’ ’authors" contain® many. those who commited great sips on Down in the lower end of the} 


Mars(Ares)was the god of war. 
He delighted in battle and carnage. 

Vulcan (Hephaestus) was the god of 
fire. He wasthe blacksmith of Olymp- 
pus and made the palaces, the armor 
and the weapons of the other gods. 

Apollo, or Phoebus, was the gad of 
the sun. He was oftenrepresented as 
driving a chariot of fire across the 


heavens. He was the most beautiful references tothem, which we cannot h. Beatrice then... conducts him | denthe birds were hunting cum 
and best loved of the gods.. He brought understand dr énjoy unless we are through Purgatory, where his soul vas | beetles, wasps, spiders, and 
the blessings of the harvest, )founded- acquainted with the myths themselves. cleansed of _ all .'¢vil, Suddenly a shadow fell on theb 
c ties, healed the sick and promoted arti avers Par lisabe ko babies. ‘'Hide?’” cried Mother 
purity and justice. Bes may : ies So weg ¥ |. he hawk whose wing had cail 
Diana(Artemis), sister of Apollo, Virgil andthe AZneid i ‘ ww came down as swiftly asal 
was the goddess of the chase. She — Virgil, the greatest Roman poet, wz ‘hod: 5 v' € “star, but even quicker wert 
was not only the huntress, but also the ied r i **No quail for | 
guardian of animals. She was also in19B.C. He wasagentle and.ami- “Any! 
know as the moon goddess. able man, a‘friend of the Empeforand 
Venus(Aphrodite) was the gaddess loved and esteemed by all. Hiswreat 
of love and beauty, who ruled the hearts -est- work was the Acneid, which, pla , 
of men. many ways, is similar to The Iliad: lates of bread and cheese. i instantly and completely did 


Cupid(Eros)son of Venus, was the The Odyssey: “bread and cheese came, on gz disappear. The coats of the 
small but mighty god of love, an¢ shot ‘The first six books of the Aéneid ‘man’s plate was a silver dolla ene “and the partridges are mottled 
his darts of desire into the hearts of tell of one of the great Trojan heroes... millionare said ‘'] am going to .make -.and gray, and when. they: croud 
ods and men. On the night when Troy det ‘your fortune during this lunch hour, mong.the dead leaves in the 

Mercury (Hermes) was the servant  stroyed, Aeneas anda number of,other if you will let me. Now the kind of brush it takes.a keen eye: indeed 
and messenger of the other gods. Trojans escaped from the ‘city and lunch you expected to eat with me.'spy:them out. F, 
He had wings on his feet, on his gathered “on the sea shore not far would have cost one dollar or more for, ‘When Madam. Hawk had 
shoulders, and on his hat, and could away. . Here they built some ships and cach of us, : ray and all was quiet again, A 
travel with great speed. then set sail to finda new home insome A man gets as much strength and Quail sounded the assembly, his 

Ceres (Demeter) was the goddess other-land. After stopping at several pep out of fifteen cents worth of bread , call which means “Come chi 
of the harvest, and of agriculture in places and having many strange adven- and cheese, or fruit in season, as out leave your places; all is safe. 


general. : res, they were driven by.a storm to of five dollars worth:of  fandy ithings.' Bobwhite is a wise bird. 
Bacchus, or Dionysius, was the rthage where they were -welcomed You can make betteruseof a dollar "hear him: calling, ‘‘More ‘wet, & 
god of wine and of social joy. and hospitably entertained -by Queen than eating it. © “-wet,’? it willbe useless to plana 


Pan, son of Mercury, was the god Dido. Aeneas related to Dido the Come with me tothe bank; start an for the next day, It will be alm 
of the woods and the fields, of flocks story of the wooden horse andthe burn-. account, and begin your fortune with ‘to'rain. sf 
and shepherds, He was half man and_ ing of the city and of the other events that dollar. Know, advice is cheap. 


Inthe South the cotton 9 
half goat, and dwelt in caves or wan-' that had since happened. Didofellin But here is the secret of my getting are learning what good friends 3 
dered in the forest. love with Aeneas and asked himto re- rich: ‘I never spent a dollar when'l have in the speckled birds that} 
Pluto was the god of the under- main at Carthage. He wished to do could make a dime dol?" > vour so many of the troublesome 
world, and of the shades of the dead. so, but Jupiter sent Mercury to tell A rich man asked a neighbor, whose’ ‘bugs in the cotton bolls. 
Neptune was the god of the waters. Aeneas that he must goto anotherland income was no larger than a present- By Margaret W. 
His palace was in the depth of the and there found a great city. So the day carpenter's income, “How much. The Ohio Chronicle. 


and time. assembly hall to see 
eter Henderson. _ 


sor. 


us-that we would likely 


The petits mar are er we 
night some teachers Went to the kitchen. After lunch we 
Pee eet washed the dishes. When we were 
‘finished we were very tired and we 
went to bed. —George Herbert Wind- 


er a while we went to the 


the movies. 


—Two weeks ago Mr. Lally told 


have exami- 


nations every Friday. “Two'weeks a- 
go we had an arithmetic examination. 
Alonzo came first. * He got 97 marks. 
Tcame third. 1 got 85 marks. 


we had hot-dogs, coffee and apples. Next Friday he told us we would 
| We wentto our residencesand were have an examination in History. We 
| tired. We hadagoodtime.—Audrey shall study about Champlain, Hudson, 
Pittaway. ne Cartier and Columbus. The next 
Last Friday“night the Union Jacks one will be in Composition. Last 


and the O,S.D. played hockey on the 

boys’ rink. . We were very much’ex- 
| citedtoseethe game. Miss Deannard 
let us go to see it” A supervisor went 


Batty. 


won by the scure of 10 to 3. We 
| were greatly disappointed. We ,en- 


much, 

On Thursday. night the Avondale 
boys played hockey against the O.S. D. 
sbovs. The'O.S.1D. boys won by the 
score of 7.t0 4. A. supervisor went 
with some of the girls to see the hock- 


the O.S.D. boys won, We cheered 
very loudly. - Doris Mabel Wenzel. 
—On Friday about three p. m. Mr. 
Spanner took the boys of the printing 


My cousin, my brother, 


fe yearsof age when he 


We enjoyed the visit. Ge 5 
r “j)_,of the Federal fortsin 
= Hilton Elwood Bell. | nessee. These scouts are 


© members of parliament are now they are putto 


Dominion Parliament Buildings there. ' careful, for if you are 


ll soon have another election. We him. Poor Davis was 


Hanna. : 


the Avondale boys came here for a_ that he was very young, 


Lam going to tell you a story about 
Sam Davis. Sam Davis was a young 
Southern soldier, and he was detailed 
asascout. He was only seventeen 


neral Bragg to find out the strength 
/at Orawa. They meet in the new jeneral Bragg said, “Davis, be very 


He went intc the enemy's 

Hastings. He is in Ottawa now. |’procured the information on paper'and 
Every day I get the Mail and Empire | he was riding back along the road’ 
ftom ‘Toronto, | read all the news. | when he was seized by some Federal / 
. King is premier now. Perhaps'we soldiers, and the papers were found on’ 


Friday we tried an examination in 
Geography. Mr. Lally did not tell 
me how much I made.—Blanche M. 


with us. We hoped that the O.S.D. °° —Last week ‘Miss Armitage. was 
boys would win but the Union Jacks on dinner duty at Miss Carroll's table. 
Pretty soon some one will change with 
Mr. Lally. Idon’t know who will 
joyed watching the hockey match very change with him.- This week Miss 
Van Ailen has changed with Miss 
Coffey.—Alonzo Wood. 

—-Last Sunday the weather was mild. 
Yesterday it rained allday. Thesnow 
is nearly all melted. My cousin came 
from Brighton to Belleville. She visits 
ey match — We were very glad that us. She shall skate on the rink with me. 


sister and I 


were disappointed that we could not 
xkate because it rained and the ice is 
covered with water. Last week aboy 
office for a visit to The Daily Ontario and my brother made a rink at my 
office in the city. Wesaw.afine cy- home. ‘They made the sides out of 
linder press. We also saw agirl mailing snow. Last Friday | flooded the rink 
but the ice is not good.—Bruce T. 


was sent by 


Middle Ten- 
spies”? 


I vad in the paper about parliament/' hy the enemy, and if they are caught 


tyou will 


Davistold him that 


lines and 


before 


Wonder who will ‘win,—Abraham the Northern General, and was tsied 
A as aspy. = 
Last Thursday night at 8.15 o'clock The Northern General told Davis 


and he hated 


ard. . He was one of the bravest 
and best-loved kings the English ever 
had. He wasavery wise man and 
also was kind to his own people. He! 
was very fond of war. He had ason- 
who was gentle, handsome and brave. 
His men loved him very much. He 
wore black armour so they called him 
“The Black Prince.’’ 

When Edward’s Uncle, the king 
of France, died, he left no son, so 
Edward made aclaim to the French j 
throne. His cousin was chosen king} 
and Edward went to France and made 
‘war against him. The Black Prince, 
who was sixteen years old then, went 
with his father. They. won many bat- 
tles against the French. The greatest 
of these was the battle of Crecy where 
the Black Prince commanded the Eng- 
lish army. 

He was very noble and brave. 
When all was ready and they were 
waiting for the French, he told his 
soldiers to sit down to eat and rest them- 
selves and gave each of them a cup of 
good wine. i 

‘The French horsemen came brave- 
ly on. They urgedtheir horses into 
the midst of the English and kept up 
a fierce fight until dark.’ The Black 
Prince, who led the English knights, 
drove the French back again and again 
but others came and ‘it was hard for 
the prince to hold his ground. A 
ight, who saw the danger le was 
in, rode off to the king, who was watch- 
the battle, and asked him to help the 
prince. He said to him ‘‘Is_my son 
killed?’’ and he said “No ’’ “Then” 
said theking, ‘‘he will get no help from 
me.’’ He and his men continued to 
fight bravely and before night the 
French king was wounded, his best 
captains were cut down and killed and 
the whole army fled. 

The Black Prince did not live to be 
king of England. He died in 1376, 
one year before the death of his father. 

Viola Mae Johnston. 
—Last Saturday evening the five senior 
classes hada sleigh-riding party. We 
were all ready at 7.0'clock, and when 
the two big sleighs drove up we ran out 
of our residenceto get our seats and 
then started on a nice drive all around 
Belleville. We enjoyed the ride very 
much. As we were driving along the 
streets, we cheered several times. We 
had a long ride and had lots of fun on 
the sleigh. We went to the far end of \ 
the city and then we turned around on 
Bridgestreet to come back to our 
school again: We reached here 
about 10 o'clock, and then we wentto 
the assembly hall to see some mov- 
ing- pictures and we greatly enjoyed 
them. Then Miss Squier told us to 
come into the kitchen to get lunch 
and we had sausages with buns, coffee, 
milk and apples. We were very tired 
because we often jumped off the sleigh 
along the road and played and romped 
on the sleigh. We left the main 
building at 11 o'clock and we went 


i 


"Edward was'the third king of Eng-| fat 


“boys. I was glad that our boys. won 


the first period were Mr. Lally, Nath- 
an Holt, and Mr. Rutherford. Inthe 
second period the forwards were 
Gervais Boileau and I. Charles Mey- 
ette played as centre. I gave a nice 
pass to Charles, but he failed to store. 
In,a few minutes Nathan Holt passed 
the puck to Cuarles and he poked it 
into the net very quickly. At the end 
of the second period the score was 6 
tol. In the third period the Albert 
College team played very well. They 
very nearly poked the puck into Harvey 
Henderson’s net many times but he 
saved it. A few minutes later one of 
the A. C. boys scored one goal by 
driving a long fly into the net. Our 
team won the game by the score of 6 
to 2. Nathan Holt was the star for the 
O.S. D. Louis Malinsky had our sym- 
pathy as he was absent from our team 
because his nose was injured. Our 
players were tripped many times by 
the Albert College boys. Our team 
will go to play hockey against the A. 
C. team on the A. C.rinknext Satur- 
day ai:ernoon. —Albert Schwager. 


—Yesterday morning Miss Derby- 
shire gave me two aprons for fancy 
work. I drew some flowers on them. 
While I was sewing them ina room by 
myself, I heard the door operand I saw 
twopeoplecomingin. 1 did not know 
them at first. I thought they were 
visitors from Belleville to see the girls’ 
fancy work. I was so surprised to see 
that they were Lorena Tweedie and her 
aunt.. I was glad to see her. Last 
year she came to visit. our school but 
1 did not see her because I had the 
mumps and was in the hospital. She 
told me that she would go home at two , 
o'clock that afternoon. Her aunt 
went to a hotel to get her dinner but 
Lorena stayed with us. In the after- 
noon Lorena went home with her aunt 
and uncle in their car. I was so dis- 
appointed that Lorena did not stay 
here longer but she told me that she 
would come again sometime.  Afte: 
that I went to the boys’ rink to see the 
hackey match between the college boys 
and the ©. S. D. boys. The score 
was 6 to 2 in favor of the deaf 


the game.—Helen McNish. 


—Afterschool, on Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 15th, all the printing office boys 
went to the c'ty with Mr. Spanner 10 
see the Ontario Printing Plant. First 
we-went in to sce a big cylinder press 
which prints the newspaper called 
“The Ontario."’ It was very interest- 
ing to see it. It has four forms for 
four pages'on the top and four telow. 
When the papers were folded by the 
machine, one of sthe men took one 
folio’ and put it inside the other papers. 
Then he took them to the office where ? 
they are sentto subscribers in Bellevi'le 
and the other cies. The men use a 
mailing machine to put the names on 
the papers the same as I do here. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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world, Dar-. Hi 


‘The Gods of Greece and Rome 


The Greeks and Romans had a the 


large number of gods and goddesses, 
each one having some special power or 
attribute. The principal abode of the 
gods was on the top of Mt. Olympus, 
in Thessaly. 
of Jupiter, the gods assembled every 
day to feast on Ambrosia and Nectar, 
and to talk about the affairs of heaven 
and earth... The chief gods were as 
follows, the first name being the 
Roman designation, and the word in 
brackets the Greek name:— at 

Jupiter (Zeus) was the king of the 
gods and the supreme ruler of the uni- 
verse. Thunder was his voice, the 
lightning was his dart, and gods and 
men trembled at his nod. 

Juno( Hera) was the wife of Jupiter. 

Minerva(Athene) was the goddess of 
wisdom, and sprang, full-armed, from 
the brain of Jupiter. She is sometimes 
called Patlas. 

Mars(Ares)was the god of war. 
He delighted in battle and carnage. 

Vulcan ( Hephaestus) was the god of 
fire. He wasthe blacksmith of Olymp- 
pus and made the palaces, the armor 
and the weapons of the other gods. 

Apollo, or Phoebus, was the gad of 
the sun. He was oftenrepresented as 
driving a chariot of fire across the 
heavens. He was the most beautiful 
and best loved of the gods.. He brought 
the blessings of the’ harvest, ) founded 
cties, healed the sick and promoted 
purity and justice. 

Diana(Artemis), sister of Apollo, 
was the goddess of the chase. She 
was not only the huntress, but also the 
guardian of animals. She was also 
know as the moon goddess. 

Venus( Aphrodite) was the guddess 
of love and beauty, who ruled the hearts 
of men. 

Cupid(Eros)son of Venus, was the 
small but mighty god of love, and shot 
his darts of desire into the hearts of 
gods and men. 

Mercury (Hermes) was the servant 
and messenger of the other gods. 
He had wings on his feet, on his 
shoulders, and on his hat, and could 
travel with great speed. 

Ceres (Demeter) was the goddess 
of the harvest, and of agriculture in 
general. 3 

Bacchus, or Dionysius, was the 
god of wine and of social joy. 

Pan, son of Mercury, was the god 
of the woods and the fields, of flocks 
and shepherds. He was half man and 
half goat, and dwelt in caves or wan- 
dered in the forest. 

Pluto was the god of the under- 
world, and of the shades of the dead. 

Neptune was the god of the waters. 
His palace was in the depth of the 


Here; in the great hall ; 


athick ice blanket. covered the | 
aed tie hole eee and the; 
dows, the chil ) came again, 
ing food for the starving quail] 
and the grouse. ‘They 
\d | an outdoor lunch' counter for the 
| chickadees, juntos, and woodped 
and | but:they knew we wood birds 
timid to venture near their house 
they. brought food to us in our 
‘homes.”” | 
“*Now,’’-said Father Quail, “ 
Boy has agarden, Every day 
he is hocing and weeding and w 
is little sisters come out and pick 
striped ‘beetles from the potato tig 
It's tiresome work in the hot sun, | 
|are always up early, even before | 
Sol.. .Letus help them, and at them 
time you will be learning: to hun 
yourselves, » Now, away to thepa 
field!” and. -with.a. great whit} 
rose Mr. White; Mrs. White, | 
the ten little Bobs. - When Billy Bg 
little sisters came. out iafter brea 
. | that morning to pick potato bugs 
had.to search and search and 
|. | they found only.a few. “Fhey di 
dream that the Quail family had & 
repaying the kindness,they had sh 
them in the winter. 4 
Down in the lower end of theg 
denthe birds were hunting cum 
beetles, wasps, spiders, and ties. 


feof Ravenna re- 
eit, At nine 
et Beatrice, a girl 
whom ‘he fell 
lasted till her 

After her 


js: Called ‘The Di- 
It is divided into three 
Labors of Hercules; the storiesof King parts: » (Hell 
Midas, of Baucis and Philemon. (Purgatory), and Ps 
It is important for us to know some- It isa vision, jn. 
thing about these myths because many neys through the fs 
of the greatest stories and poems and Virgil, sent ‘by Heat 
works of art are founded on them, him throuh the Inferno, shere he sees 
while the writings of nearly all, the, and describes the ayfal punishments of 
most noted‘“authors” contain” many those who committed great sips on 
references tothem, which we cannot’ earth. Beatrice .then , conducts him 
understand dr énjby unless we are through Purgatory, where his soul avas. 
acquainted with the myths themselves. cleansed of all. evil,,; and thep. 
- fag eae! 


eet " { 
Virgil andthe Aneid u hody.C 
Virgil, the greatest Roman poet was. Anybody-Can 
born at Mantua in 70 B.C. and died’ “There i 
in19 B.C. He wasagentle and.amiz ‘“Anybad; 
able man, a'friend of the Empeforand 
loved and esteemed by all. His:great. 
‘est. work was the Acneid, which, 
many ways, is similar to The liiad: and pi 
The Odyssey: . © bread and cheese came, on 
‘The first six books of the Aéneid . man's plate was a silver dolla 
tell of one of the great Trojan hefoes.. millionare said *'] am going to make 
On the night when Troy det ‘your fortune during this lunch hour, - 
stroyed, Aeneas and a number of,ather if you will let me. Now, the kind of . bru 
Trojans escaped from the ‘city and lunch you expected to eat with me.:§p! them out. 
gathered ‘on the sea shore not far would have cost one dollar or more for. -When Madam: Hawk had 
away. . Here they built some ships and each of us, ~ “away and all was quiet again. 
then set sail to findanew home insome A man gets as much strength and Quail sounded the assembly, 
other-land. After stopping at several pep out of fifteen cents worth of bread , call which means “Come cl 
places and having many strange adven- and cheese, or fruit in season, as out ‘leave your places; all is safe. 
res, they were driven by-a storm to of five dollars worth.of: fandy ithings. Bobwhite is a ‘wise ‘bird. 
rthage where they were -welcomed You can make better use‘of @ dollar * hear him’ calling, “More wet & 
and hospitably entertained -by Queen than eatin; & * * -wet,’” it will be useless to plana M 
Dido, Aeneas related to Dido the Come with me tothe bank; startan. forthe next day. It will be alm 
story of the wooden horse andthe burn- account, and begin your fortune with to'rai x 
ing of the city and of the other events that dollar. “Lknow, advice is cheap. Inthe South ‘the cotton 2% 
that had since happened. Didofellin But here is the secret of my getting are learning what good friends 
love with Aeneas and asked himtore- rich: “I never spent a dollar when I have in the speckled birds that} 
main at Carthage. He wished to do could make a dime do!’’ : vour so many of the troublesome 5 
so, but Jupiter sent Mercury to tell A rich man asked a neighbor, whose’ ‘bugs in the cotton bolls. * 
Aeneas that he must goto another land income was no larger than a present- By Margaret W. 
and there found a great city, So the day carpenter's income, “‘How much. ‘The Ohio Chronicle. 


gray, and when. they: croud 
the dead leaves in the 
it takes. a keen eye: indee 


Leighto 


washed the ; 
finished we were very tired and we 


lay night 

five senior classesto a sleigh 
om Mee ee ae our 
sleigh. We went h city 
and we. made very much. noise playing 
on the sleigh and some. fell ‘off. the 
sleigh or walked on the road. Then 
we came back home. After ‘that we 
went to the assembly hall'to see movies 
about “A Fish and Bear Tale,’’ and 
"Gentlemen Cadets.’" Aftera while 
we had hot-dogs, coffee and apples, 
We went to our residences and were 
tired. We hada good time. — Audrey 

} Pittaway, 3 
Last Friday"night the Union Jacks 
and the O-S.D. played hockey on the 


sor. 

—Two weeks ago Mr. Lally. told 
us that we would ‘likely ‘have exami- 
nations every Friday. ‘T'wo'weeks a-. 
go we had an arithmetic examination. 
Alonzo came first. * He got 97 marks. 
T came third. 1 got 85 marks. 

Next Friday he told us we would 
have an examination in History. We 
shall study about Champlain, Hudson, 
Cartier and Columbus. ‘The ‘next 
one will be in Composition. Last 
Friday we tried an examination in 

‘We were very much‘ex-. Geography. Mr. Lally did not tell 

Miss Deannard me how much I made.—Blanche M. 

let us go to see it’ A.supervisor went Batty. 
with us. We hoped that theO.S.D. °° —Last week ‘Miss Armitage. was 
boys would win but the Union Jacks on dinner duty at Miss Carroll's table. 
won by the scure of 10. to 3. We. Pretty soonsome one will change with 
| were greatly disappointed. We ,en- Mr. Lally. Idon’t know who will 
joyed watching the hockey match very change with him.- This week Miss 
much, Van Ailen has changed with Miss 
On Thursday night. the Avondale Coffey.—Alonzo Wood. 
boys played hockey againsttheO.S.D. — —-Last Sunday the weather was mild. 
bovs. ‘The O.S.1. boys won by the Yesterday it rained all day. Thesnow 
score of 704. A supervisor went js nearly all melted. My cousin came 
with some of the girls to see the hock- from Brighton to Belleville, She visits 
ey match — We were very glad that us. She shall skate on the rink with me. 
the .S.D. boys won. Wecheered My cousin, my brother, sister and I 
very ‘loudly. - Doris Mabel Wenzel. were disappointed that we could not 
—On Friday about three p.m. Mr. skate because it rained and the ice is 
Spanner took the boys of the printing covered with water. Last week aboy 
office for a visit to The Daily Ontario and my brother made a rink at my 
offic in the city. We sawafine cy- home. They made the sides out of 
linder press. We also saw agirl mailing ‘snow. Last Friday I flooded the rink 
Papers very quickly. Upstairs we went but the ice is not good.—Bruce T. 
into he composing room. We saw Yerrow. 
finot: pe machines, composingsticks, | Nip, Srewart’s CLass ‘ 


Lam going to tell you a story about 
Sam Davis. Sam Davis was a young 
Southern. soldier, and he was detailed 
asascout. He was only seventeen 
years of age when he was sent by 
General Bragg to find out the strength 
—_Hilow Eiwood Bell, ,of the Federal fortsin Middle Ten- 
Lig dapat 2 * | nessee. These scouts are called" ‘spies’’ 
I cead in the paper about parliament/’ hy the enemy, and if they are caught 
The members of'parliament are now ‘they:are putto death. 
}at Ouawa. They meet in. the new, ra 
| Dominion Parliament Buildings there. | careful, for if you are caught you will 
/Mr. Meighen has 118 Conservatives, | be shotasa spy.”’ Davistold him that 
Mr. King has 101 Liberals. Mr. Forke he knew his duty and its dangers. He 
has :isout twenty Progressives. Mr. ' was not afraid. ak 
‘Tummon is the member of parliament | He went inte the enemy's lines and 
Hastings. He is in Ottawa. now. |‘procured the information on paper'and 
day I get the Mail and. Empire | he was riding back along the road 
from Toronto, 1 read all the news. ' when he was seized by some Federal 
‘Mr. King is premier now. Perhaps we 


q 


Il soon haye another election. We him. Poor Davis was carried before 
ner who will 'win,—Abraham’ the Northern General, and was tsied 
nna, : as aspy. 


The Northern General told Davis 


L. ight at 8.15.0 clock 
i Entrada nigh at 29 9h that he was very young, and he hated 


the Avondale boys came here for a 


soldiers, andthe papers were found on’ 


Pretty soon Nathan’ 
Holt did some cle: tickhandling and . 
he rushed to the far ead of the rink at 
such a rapid rate that .he drove the 


* | puck through the double defénces and 


Edward made acclaim to the French 
throne. His cousin was chosen king 
and Edward went to France and:made 
‘war.against him. The Black Prince, 
who was sixteen years old then, went 
with his father. _ They. won many bat- 
tles against the French. The greatest 
of these was the battle of Crecy where 
the Black Prince commanded the Eng- 
lish army. 

He was very noble and brave. 
When all was ready and they were 
waiting for the French, he told his 
soldiers to sit down to eat and rest them- 
selves and gave each of them a cup of 
good wine. i 
The French horsemen came brave- 
ly on. They urged their horses into 
the midst of the English and kept up 
a fierce fight until dark.’ The Black 
Prince, who led the English knights, 
drove the French back again and again 
but others came and ‘it was hard for 
the prince to hold his ground. A 
knight, who saw the danger le was 
in, rode off to the king, who was watch- 
the battle, and asked him to help the 
prince. He said to him ‘‘Is my son 
killed?’’ and he said ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘Then’’ 
said the king, ‘‘he will get no help from 
me.’’ He and his men continued to 
fight bravely and before night the 
French king was wounded, his best 
captains were cut down and killed and 
the whole army fled. 

The Black Prince did not live to be 
king of England. He died in 1376, 
one year before the death of his father. 

Viola Mae Johnston. 
—Last Saturday evening the five senior 
classes hada sleigh-riding party. We 
were all ready at 7 o'clock, and when 
the two big sleighs drove up we ran out 
of our residenceto get our seats and 
then started on a nice drive all uround 
Belleville. We enjoyed the ride very 
much. As we were driving along the 
streets, we cheered several times. We 
had a long ride and had lots of fun on 


eneral Bragg said, ‘‘Davis, be very the sleigh. We went to the far end of\\ see the Ontario Printing Plant. 


the city and then we turned around on 
Bridge street to come back to our 
school again; We reached here 
about 10, 0’clock, and then we wentto 
the assembly hall to see some mov- 
ing- pictures and we greatly enjoyed 
them. Then Miss Squier told us to 


/ come into the kitchen to get lunch 


and we had sausages with buns, coffee, 
milk and apples. We were very tired 
because we often jumped off the sleigh 
along the road and played and romped 
on the sleigh. We left the main 
building at 11 o’clock and we went 


: Gervais Boileau and I. 


When Edward’s Uncle, the king of th i 
ant ta lied =-Gcorus Harsch Wied GER ices dich he UGE nc coo, te lon ee oor p aro the sere was)/0 


‘boys. 


intothe A.C. goal. The scorers in 
the first period were Mr. Lally, Nath- 
an Holt, and Mr. Rutherford. Inthe 
second period the forwards were 
Charles Mey- 


into the net very quickly. At the end 
In the third period the Albert 
College team played very well. . They 
very nearly poked the puck into Harvey 
Henderson’s net many times but he 
saved it. A few minutes later one of 
the A. C. boys scored one goal by 
driving a long fly into the net. Our 
team won the game by the score of 6 
to 2, Nathan Holt was the star for the 
O.S..D. Louis Malinsky had our sym- 
pathy as he was absent from our team 
because his nose was injured. Our 
players were tripped many times by 
the Albert College boys. Our team 
will go to play hockey against the A. 
C. team on the A. C.rink next Satur- 
day afernoon. —Albert Schwager. 


—Yesterday morning Miss Derby- 
shire gave me two aprons for fancy 
work. _I drew some flowers on them. 
While I was sewing them ina room by 
myself, | heard the door openand I saw 
twopeoplecomingin. I did not know 
them at first. I thought they were 
visitors from Belleville to see the girls’ 
fancy work. I was so surprised to see 
that they were Lorena Tweedie and her 
aunt. I was glad to see her. Last 
year she came to visit. our school but 
I did not see her because I had the 
mumps and was in the hospital. She 
told me that she would gohome at two , 
o'clock that afternoon. Her aunt 
went to a hotel to get her dinner but 
Lorena stayed with us. In the after- 
noon Lorena went home with her aunt 
and uncle in their car. I was so dis- 
appointed that Lorena did not stay 
here longer but she told me that she 
would come again. sometime.  Afte: 
that I went to the boys’ rink to see the 
hockey match between the college boys 
and the ©. S. D. hoys. “The score 
was 6 to 2 in favor of the deaf 
I was glad that our boys..won 
the game. —Helen McNish. 


—After school, on Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 15th, all the printing office boys 
went to the city with Mr. Spanner to 
First 
we-went in to sce a big cylinder press 
which prints the newspaper called 
“The Ontario.’’ It was very interest- 
ing to see it. It has four forms for 
four pages'on the top and four telow. 
When the papers were folded by the 
machine, one of “the men took one 
folio’ and put it inside the other papers. 
‘Then he took them to the office where 
they are sentto subscribers in Bellevi'le 
and the other cides. The men use a 
mailing machine to put the names on 
the papers the same as I do here. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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sical and mental vigorto the last, anda 
few days before his death had prepared 
an address when he intended giving the 
following week to the staff of a com- 
pany of which he wasadirector. The 
address has since been given to. the 
public and these last words of a great 
and good man are so beautiful and 
inspiring, and of such universal: ap- 
plication, that we cannot refrain from 


receipt ¢ 


‘To brother T. C. Forrester we ables i be Se 


y passing a portion of them on ty our Bt 
x etd commend the vail comeing of connie 
* “To our. staff let me say that the following it of scientific informa- ’ Lipebreda 4 q 
duty begins with life and ends with tion, taken from “* Punch.” he quien be tiie suena a te. onl 


death, No one can live a happy life *’The invention of the harp was due 
who does not seek to benefit others, to an accident, we read. On the 
So live, then, that the light you leave other hand, the inventor of the bag- 
behind you lightens the path of others. pipes was a Highland cottagérwho ; ; 
We want living men, whose acts gotthe idea through stepping’onacat.’’ ‘There are a great many people who. that prevents Can 
brighten heavy hearts. seem if have a very distorted idea of what freely accepted at its face value in the 
“Hf any if of tine ay ene The nivst weafing, depressing, nerve-  coMstitutes true patriotism. We notic-" United States, the. same ‘as United | 
Gad give me lovennd care and strenuth — wrecking thing in life is worry, ,and it ed an account in an exchange of a States money is:accepted’ here. Out 
To hel. my tolling brother. is about the most senseless, unreason- banquet given in London to the Con- coins are intrinsically “more valuable 
‘The address continues: ‘*Be satis- able thing, for it accomplishes abso- vention «of Instructors of the Deaf than American coins, and much hand. | 
fied with nothing but your best. No uely no. ggod result. Someone. has held: there last summer. The first somer;,, Canadain_ money. has been | 
life is worth living otherwise. There said that,there are two things we should ‘ast proposed was ‘dis Majesty the ’ slightly above par off and on forseveral 
is but one happiness in life, and that never ¥ grry ‘or grumble about. One King,” and the article says that while “monthson the New York Exchange, | 
% this was being honored by most of and our banks.are among the safest in 


is in duty done. In the faithful per- is the things we can prevent, for if Re : 
formance of it, difficulties often present’ we can we should, so why grumble those present, “‘we drank to | our the world,in fact one of them is said to 


themselves, but they have to be met and worry about‘them? ‘The other is President."’ Which wethink was not be the third strongest. It certamlyis | 
with courage, remembering ever that the things we can’t prevent, for if we necessarily a-patriotic, nor evena Cour- very aggravating, when travelling in 

hope is the mainspring of human ac- can't prevent them, if they are  in- teous thing toda, Surely when people the States, to have people hand back 
tion, and that it is “rough seas that evjtable, of what use is to worry about are the quests of another country, orate’ good Canadian money, often with 
make a skilful mariner.” If one is them. Most worries, however, are there as tourists or for any other reason, "a slightly contemptuous look andtone,: ] 
asked: ‘What is your duty?’ the an- about things we fear may happen, but they should gladly show due honor to just as if it were spurious. However, if | 


swer is to do the day's work that pre- most of whichdonot happen. ‘These the ruler and flag of that country. Ifthe Americans don't want ourmoney, 
in the. United States, we we are glad to have it stay in Caanda | 


sents itself, It is like a beacon light kinds of worries are the most foolish We Were mn t u 
that upward points the way. and inexcusable of all. Anaged man, ‘Urely would, “if occasion arose, cheer If Brother Caldwell wants to send 
A faithfal performance of work whennear the end oflife, said, “Ihave 8 loudly forthe President, drink his us those two stamps, he may herchy | 
leads from good to better and from |ived a long time and my life has been health as heartily and sing the nation- “‘accept our thanks in anticipation,” ” 
better to still better. Live for some- full of troubles—most of which never al anthem as lustily as any American. so we will not need to waste that two 
thing. ‘Have something to care for happened.’’ Multitudes of people This is not Subserviency and would i i 
and something to hope for, and you could give a similar testimony. dono discredit to our patriotic feel- 
possess the very salt of life. Do not SSS. ings, but be just a self-respecting and sane 
flag in any noble effort until you RET hee courteous expression of good will and al boundary line one degree farher 
succeed. By your life and actions Here area few illustrations of what esteem for the President and people of south. ‘The slogan used to be "52, 
Write your name on the hearts of those people have accompli-hed by” using the United States. Atthe Convention’ 40 or fight,”’ now friend Cgldwe! is 
you leave behind you. Now is the their sparemoments. ‘To these, hun-. held here in 1924, we were greatly so pleased with Canada that he is 
time to do it, not tomorrow.”* dreds of other examples might be add- pleased with the heartiness with which willing to let us have all of the United 
‘Another paragraph of the address ed: Elihu Burritt learned aduzen lang- our America friends sang “‘God Save States above latitude 48, which is ius 
contains an appeal for better citizen- Uages at the forge. John Wesley read the Kitig’” on frequent occasions, and about where the line should be. 
ship, of which his own life was a on horseback, Longfellow translated we greatly appreciated the courtesy. et Srataes 
noble and inspiring example. Dante's “Divine Comedy'’ by work- In fact we could not imagine such ; 
“Our country has a noble history ing atit in the morning while his coffee people doing otherwise. And just 
and we who live today must be noble, Was boiling, Beecher said’ he read as heartily we joined with them in 
too, and bend our energies to advance Froude’s ‘*History of England’ in the signing “My Country, “Tis of Thee."” 
its interests. “They .who serve it with intervals of dinner, Lincoln found.time’ Both ‘King George and President 7 chee 
distinction well deserve highest honor. ioral while aogier ai ates tris Coolidge are sronthy ef the janie sates few nuggets from the last issue 
There is no predicting what the future stone in the busiest periods of his tion and respect of people of a nation, ? it ivi ith the | 
of it will be; each day revealing fresh eventful life was an inveterate reader and every man with good red bloo: desta tee bong jlone with the | 
wondets. Listen to what the gifted of tie best books in several Seren inks sae anda Hie lat ail aL yeqeaoke the ‘confidence ofa | 
Pauline Johnson thought of the Cana- of literature. If people do not read it ledge of history in his head, wil’ look 4 btouradoses 
J a . isnot for wantoftime. It is often due. with pride on both the Stars and Stripes child he vl ergata te what he knows 4 
Lnocoronet iv half«> proudly to want of will, or to the waste of spare and the Union ‘Jack, and glory inthe YU L delay pneacae eet 
moments. i great deeds and achievements ofboth Never bring to'school in the morn” 
nthe oae'scha’ ov Hee we: read has an actual effect nations. Let us be good patriots, yes; Ing 2 harsh or bitter feeling toward «ny, 
has onus. Books-are also like people in but let us also recognize. the achieve- child; | Start each day as anew. day. 
a Canada beneath the that The people among whom yuu ments and virtues of other nations and Give each pupil fairand just considera 
une spend most of your time willmake you pay due deference to their flags and tion and treatment regardless of pre- | 
7 Tas more or less,like them, and the books institutions. As Tennyson truly says, vious difficulties. 
Noble Ideals you read will make your mind some--That man’s the true cosmopolite A friendly teacher in afriendly school | 
One of the wor'd’s most successful thing like themselves. Ifwegetintothe who loves his own country best. room will make friendly sractable 
and esteemed physicians was the late habit of reading silly careless or cheap And the reverse is equally true. children. : : 


The Kentuky Standard has rece 
been running a column of ‘“Thins-2- 
it’s for teachers, written by some one ” 
using the pen-name of **Emel.”* Here 


hherit 


a 
Hritis thag 


icks proved 
perior in shooting and the game 


six to three against us atthe end of the 


second 
Opening the third period our boys 
commenced a whirlwind attack which 


rough kept the puck in the Union Jack’s ter- 


very welcom: 
kitchen, ¥ : 
‘The committee in charge of the 
evening's entertainment were: Misses 
Churchill, Squier, James and Coffey, 
Mrs. Williams and Messrs. Stewart 
and Van Allen, 


Two interesti 


pictures from the 
Can. Gov. Mi Picture Bureau, 
were a’ ‘'Fish and Bear Tale’’ 
and ‘*Gentlemen Cadets.’” 

—The print shop boys spent an in- 
teresting and instructive afternoon re- 
cently visiting one of the daily news- 
paper‘offices in the city. We will let 
ung of the boys describe the trip. 

On the fifteenth of January, our in- 
structor, Mr. Spanner took all of the 
senior and intermediate printers to the 
Ontarid Publishing Building which is 
on FrontStreet South. We did not walk 
all the way to the city because we were 
given a ride on'the O. S. D. bus. 

Before we entered the building, we 
saw a bulletin hanging outside of the 
building and that told us scme of the 
events of theday. (When we entered, 
we first went into the office, where the 
people come in and buy daily papers. 
‘Then we were led into a room where 
thereis. a very large cylinder press 
which prints the newspapers on both 
At first there is a roll of paper 
from which the paper runs through the 
machine tillit comes out just like the 
newspapersthat we read, well folded 
and ready to send out to those who wish 
to buy. Westayed there a short time 
w.rching the big machine which we 

atly admired. Therrwe went upstairs 
"> another room where there are 
ny kinds of things... We were first 
«vn how some linotypesiare run and 
\: watched ‘the men operating them. 
* ey are wonderful and Mr. Spanner 
some men ‘explained these ma- 
nes to us. We continued to watch 
0 for.a while and at last we under- 
id... Then ‘we found out how the 
cus are made... Mr. Spanner gave us 
cral-explanations of other machines 
Ww: ch welunde Then we went 
‘the other room in which were 
1¢ job presses, andtwo large cylinder 
pr sses which are smaller than the one 
th.t prinsthe newspapers. ‘Those are 
tised for printing books or large cards. 

«watched aman feeding ajob press 
Which Wafaster and ‘smaller’ than our 
iol’ press, then we sawa large cylinder 
press run and Mr. Spanner taught us 
about it. “Then we were shown how 
the type is taken out of the chase after 
Printing which is much easier than we 
do it here, nwe saw a power 
driven witcher which does quicker 
work and a bindery with several other 
kinds of machines. We enjoyed see- 


ritory for the. first five minutes. Bur 
McCoy turned aside shot after shotand 
then again our boys missed chance 
after chance. 


‘The Jacks soon struck their stride and dale) 
playing wonderful combination they ~ 


peppered Brigham for the next fifteen 
minutes, Brigham allowing five coun- 
ters to get past. For the Union Jacks 
there were no stars. Each man went 
the full route and the entire team were 
far superior to our.team in all phases 
of the game. ‘Their combination was 
a treat to watch. Malinsky and Mey- 
“ette were by far the best of the O. S. 
D. team. Each of these boys works. 
every minute and uses his head play- 
ing good combination, but » McCoy 
proved too hard to beat. 

Union Jacks: goal, T.. McCoy, 
defence, J Canning and Oliphant, for- 
wards, H. Canning, B. Brown, C. 
Saunder. 

Referee, Walter Wagester. 


O.S.D. 7—Avonpate 3 

‘Fhe Avondale boys came over on 
January 14 for their third game of the 
season. In this game the honors were 
evened, the first game being a two all 
tie; Avondale taking the second by a 
one goal margin. Previous to the game 
centre light on the rink had been bro- 
ken and as it was snowing lightly the 
puck was easily lost sight of. ‘The 
first period opened with our boys bott- 
ling up their opponents for the first 
fiye minutes. Holt and Malinky notch- 
edtwo goals in quick succession, 
whilst Henderson only let one fast one 
get by him. By the second period 
Avondale had struck their stride and 
put up a great battle. Blanchard, 
Lally and Rutherford combined nicely 
on the forward line for the School. 
Rutherford played a nice heady game 
and was rewarded by two counters. 
Calnan, in goal for Avondale, was 
injured when Holt collided with him. 
Avondale started shooting at long 
rang but Henderson handled nicely, 
being beaten on two close ones. “The 
third period saw Holt and Malinsky 
doing most of the work.“ Reid in 
in centre, Calnan: on the wing and 
Champagne did most of the work for 
Avondale whilst Holt, Malinsky ‘and 
Rutherford were the pick of the O. S. 
D.squad, each of them getting two 
goals whilst Boileau added the extra 
one. Meyette and Boileau turnec in 
anice game, Schwager and McMil- 
lan also being used. Waite was 
greatly missed from Avondale's line- 
up. Wagester acted as referee. 


O.S.D. 6—Atsert Coxtece 2 

Like the School, the College has a 
practically new team. this season. 
The A. C. boys have'been: handicap- 
ped through lack of ice and as they 
have entered the team inthe city league 


Holt great game for Avondale. 


4 combining in two other goals. 
“The periods were 5-1 5-1 and 6-2. 
“The scores Holt 3; Lally, Rutherford. 


and Meyette each 1. : 

“A.C. ; Goal, J. Bruce, L.D.,..G, 
Proséer, R. D., K.P.R.Ellis, Centre, 
Allmark, R,W., Rea, L.W., Hend- 
erson, Subs, Vandy, Lovering, Immel, 
Referee. Clifford Champaigne(Avon- 


le) 
O.S.D 3. | Avonpate I. 

In the last game played the School 
stepped ahead and are now leading by 
oue game. 
battle throughout the three peroids, 
Due to the mild weather which kept 
our ice under water fora week both 
teams were handicapped th lack 
of practice. Wagester the referee 
had his work cut out for him as one 
light was broken and it was at times, 
difficult to follow the play. Avondale 
had a new man with the padson. He 
did fine and cleared many hard shots 
and the ones which did beat him, he 
didn’t have a chance tohandle, “Fhe 
first and second periods saw most of 
the play in Avondale territory but in the 
third Avondale pressed cldsely ‘all the 
time and kept the boys ‘blisy holding 
their lead, ‘Every man on the ice on 
éach ‘team give his best. si 


Sr. Micnaet’s 6—O. S. D. 4 

This proved one of the best. games 
of the season. Play opened fast and 
continued fast for the first period. 
From the face-off St. Mi¢hael’s kept 
the puck in our territory and soon got 


their first counter, their second com- . 


ing right afterward. Our opponents 
were using great combination and test- 
ing Brigham with long shots on every 
occasion, Our boys were skating 
miles but were too selfish to pass the 
puck and were unable to get through 
the opposing defence alone. The 
period ended 4 - 0. on the second 
period Meyette was changed to the 
forward line and through the good 
work of Mr, Rutherford, Boileau and 
Meyette three goals were scored, the 
period ending 4-3. The last period 
saw the School testing Donahue’ fre- 
quently but Peets, Doran and St. Den- 
nis stickhandled their way through 
owvice’ and beat Brigham. For Se. 
Michael's allthe team turned in a real 
good game whilst Meyette was the 
outstanding man on ourteam. ~~ 

St. Michael's: Goal, Donahue, De- 
fence, Doran and Matthews, For- 
wards, Naphin, Peets and St. Dennis. 


Tue O. S. D. 9— Avonpate 8 
This proved to be the most thrilling 
game of the season. The Avondale 
boys were all set to win and they start- 
ed in with a dash which carried the 
play constantly against us during the 
first period and gave ‘them three nice 
counters, . ‘The second period saw the 
teams playing an even game each side 
getting three Downthree goals 
when the last period was started our 
team determined to pull out ahead, 
whilst Avondale were just as determin- 


‘effective. man on the forward line 


It was a hard fought | 


carried 


dangerous every time they got the 
puck. jeyette was as usual our most’ 


whilst Holt has seemed to strike his stri- 
de again and turned in his best game in 
some time. Brigham in goal was 
playing an erratic game. He stopped 
a great number of almost impossible 
ones and let in afew easy ones. 


Notes 

Landau soon lost his job with the 
Granites being replaced by Banco 
Micetick who gives promise of making 
good between the posts. 

Audet is not to be blamed for the 
large scoresrun up by the Granites as 
the Shamrocks were simply out- classed 
and their defence fell down badly. 

‘William Sero, a new boy, has join- 
ed in the games right-of... The Sham- 
rocks certainly need him. 

Brigham makes the best referee so 
far'this season. 

If ‘Holt only learns to combine with 
his team-mates he will give Malinsky 
a close run for honors. 

George Dolby, time keeper, is just 
an all round good sport. , Whether in 
School or out he does his best. 

Snow, snow every day means shovel- 
shovel nearly all the time. 

Though we were glad to sve the 
sportsmanlike manner“in which our 
boys have taken their defeats, yet it is 
nice to come out on the long end of a 
score at last. 

Schwager and McMillian are used 
more every game and are showing 
great improvement. 

Holt is combining nicely now and 
if he continves along this line should 
prove one of the best. 

The thanks of the hockey team are 
due Miss McFarlane for the special 
supper last Friday night, the beys 
certainly did enjoy it. E 


The Joy of Living 

1 have never had much money, but J 
have always enjoyed the things at hand. 
T have become so familiar with the face 
of Nature that it is.as the face of an 
old friend and | know and love it in 
every mood. My years have been full 
of joy, but they have been years of 
simplicity and economy. | have 
never sated myself with anything and 
the bloom is still on my life. 

Lhave kept free from worldly and 
selfish ambitions. If I had been 
miserly ana geatping. 1. would have 
been old and nhappy long ago. There 
is nothing like love to. keep you 
young—love for your fellow man and 
for Nature—and love is nature’s final 
law. Someone once asked me how I 
had kept ss) young and 1 .answered 
that I -hadybeen born young ard had 
never thrown my youth away.—John 
Burroughs. 


‘The black jaguar of South America 
is said to be akle to jump fifteen feet into 
theair. He holds the animal high-jump 
record. Yet the flea, for his size, can 
altegether outjump him. 


Oe eek | ee 


Sater: 


Our Cunisrmas Dinner 
We went to the dining-room. 


atoes, gravy, com, green 
and red jelly, candy, apples, nuts and 
oranges. —June Batty. = 

Jan.1. was New Year's day. We}! 
did not come to school. Mr. Lally 
showed the movies to us. We saw a 
small boy. His nameis Jacke Coo- \ P 
gan. Miss Squier did not see the; 
movies. ‘The show wasfunny. We] )° 
laughed. —Amold Fox. 


News, Grade Ia 


ay 1 n Jan. 15. 

Snake Ee i did not bring nuts as al, Miss Handley, Jessie, Frank Breeze, 

East is the place where the great round bled around the cage a minute and Bud, Roy and Florence went out uf, 
sun wentaway. doors. They played on the slide. 

‘Tells us another day has begun. ; Allatonce Skip noticedahole where “They rode on Joffre’s toboggan anda 


Ashe sends out his golden beams he had never seen one before. He sleigh. Frank B. fell and laughed. 

ahead | started slowly and carefully toward it. Billy Rule. 
He says to us all, ‘Jump out of bed!" | Suddenly he saw that it led tothe glad, 
| free out-of-doors, and in a minute he 
was through, whisking toward the high- 
est tree-tops and ‘chattering with his 
friends who had been so unhappy to 
see him shut in the cage. 

Whiatanice flavor the nuts had, now 
he was free! How good each bud and 
leaf tasted! And how fine it was to 
play tag once more through the trees! 

Two quiet little children stole back try. They have large horns. They are 
| to mother. ‘“We opened the door,”” 
Belleville is a small city. It is on | they said, “and we are never going to 


‘West is the place where the great round | 
sun 

Seems to rest when the day is done. 

‘As he goes to bed in his bed so bright 

He says to usall, ‘Good night, good 
night Selected. 


— 


Topics, Grade IIIa 
BEeLLevitte 


1 


ly 
: Jan. 15, 1926. 
Mr. Gordon's sister and friend came 
to school this morning. They gave 
some candy to us. They_are kinder. 
—Joffre. Averall. 


Topies, Grade IIA 
Deer 
Deerlive in the woods in our coun- 


afraid of people. They can run very 
fast. Men shoot deer and cat them. 


the Bay of Quinte. The Moira River | keep anything wild in a cage again.’’ —Chifford Coles. 


flows through Belleville. There are | + “Our Dumb Animals.”’ 


many churches, schools, stores and 
factories there. People make locks, 
keys, hangers, door-knobs, cheese, « 
and butter inthe factories. Locksare ' Ye i 
made in the Belleville Hardware Fac: |}. enone 
tory and inthe Springer Lock Factory. | 
‘The Canadian Pacific Railway andehe | _{¢ was dull: 
Canadian National Railway run. Sie tos 


through Belleville. The Ontario} j sat 
School for the Deaf is near Belleville. | - eee 
—Rene Latour. | ' SPAY 


Weather Topics, Grade Ic 
\/ The sun did not shine. 


‘Snow was on the ground. 


A Hockey Marcu 

We had a hockey match on the 
rink last Saturday afternoon. The 
Jan. 14 Albert College boys and our boys play- 
ed. Our boys won. . The score was 
6 to 2.—Zellick Shiff. 

ELerHants 

Elephants are very large animals. 
They live in a warm country. “They 
have very large ears and feet. They 


iio. | Itis cold. have long trunks. They have two tusks. 

. THe Supe | Itsnows. Men ride on their heads.—Annie 
We went out of doors one after-! Snow is on the ground. Romanoff. 

noon. We went to the slide. It is} | The sun shines some of the time. News 

on the boy's play ground. Itismade |“. —Kathleen Carrick Jan. 19th. 


of wood and it is covered with ice and 

snow. We had two sleds andtwoto- YesrERDAY 
boggans. 
many times. We had a good time 
and we laughed. James fell off asled It snowed. 
and bumped his nose. Bruce, James ‘Topay 


and Miss Coffey ran into Edith. She Snow is on the ground. 
The sun shines some of the time. 


fell down but she wasnothurt. “Miss 


Coffey fell off a sled and she laughed _It is cold. 
very much. We enjoyed the slide. Itsnows. 
—Arthur McShane. ‘ 

i Ee , YESTERDAY 
When “Skip” wasHappy ‘It rained. 
“'Skip,’’ the squirrel, had always It was foggy. 

been alively little fellow. All day long 


trunks and jumped fearlessly from Topay 


branch to branch, and played tag Snow ison the ground. 3 
The sun does not shine. 


througn the tree-tops with his brothers 
and his sisters and his little squirrel cou- 
sins. 


At is dull. 


We slid down the slide . Snow was on the ground. 
‘The sun shone some of the time. 


Snow was on the ground. 
he had raced up and down the tree The sun did not shine. 


Jan. 15 {t was dull yesterday morning, it rain- 
ed. Some of the boys. played on the 
slide. Zellick and I played hockey. 

We had-movies in the assembly- 
room yesterday afternoon. We saw 
three bears. A man climbed a tree. 
He was afraid of the bears. A man 
caught two large fish. Some cadets 
shot off machine guns. 

It_ was slippery last night. Some 
—Maria Roberto of the boys and I fell. A girlhada 

Jan.19 birthday party.—Nicholas Wozcik. 


_ The Doll E 

On Christmas morning Polly was 
sweeping the house. An old woman 
came to the door and asked her what 
she wanted. She asked herself what 
she wanted. She told the old woman 
that she wanted a dear little doll that 
Oliver Dailleboust looked like the queen. She wanted a 


’ 


Ages ago, whena man killed an ani- 


‘uf mal for food, he savedits skin forcloth- 


ing. At first he only scraped the bits 
of flesh from the’ inside of the skin 
and then dried the skin in the sun. 


to cutand shape the skin and with bone 
needles sew them into rude garments, 
which they found warmer and much 


more comfortable than the whole skin, 


The Eskimos ' 

A long way north there is. a cold 
country. The ground is covered with ~ 
snow nearly all thetime. ‘The people: 
who live there are called Eskimos. 
‘They dressin fur. , The Eskimo builds 
his house with blocks of snow. |r is 
a strange looking house. It is very | 
warm and the wind cannot blow it over. 
_ The Eskimos ride on sleds. Dogs 
pull the sleds, The men hunt bears, — 
deer and seals, The women make ~ 
clothes of the furs and skins. 
They eat meatand fish. ‘They | 
drink reindeer milk. 3 


(Continued from pygo 3 

After we saw the presses, Wwe w<te | 
told to go up stairs with Mr. Spanver: 
We saw fourlinot;pemachines. ‘! he 
men were working on them and ° 
watched one of them very. clo» 
Another man showed us some of i 
work. We watched him, too, anc it~ 
was very easy for he did not have (0 
distribute the type. He just took he 
castings of type out of the forms : ad | 
put them into the melting pot, ‘Ihe © 
man who wot ‘on the linon pe | 
showed us the mats and space-bands 
for it, and linotype slugs. 

‘Then after we saw all of the ma- © 
chines upstairs, we came downstairst0 
another room. There were several men 
working there. We saw two job press 7 
es, one big cylinder. press, but sm: 
erthanthe one that wesawin the fint 
room we went into, a falcon job press, 
stitcher and a cutting machine. A 
young man was working on the i 
press, printing envelopes. We saw al 
of the machines in the Ontario Print 
ing Office.—Cecil Murtell. 


‘Hollow Jooked 
"There were 

Teft on ‘the trees. 
was hard and ‘cold. 


ea game of tag with Gwenny 
‘Squirrel, and 1 shall soon be 
”. Gwenny, however was not 


Grasshopper will surely 

“is he said to himself; 

was not out cither. Not 
fthe Happy. Hollow fotk could 


Davy thought that he would go 
‘When he had nearly reached 
¢ saw someone in the 


hearda voice say: -““Come here, Tow- 
ser, you bad:dog. Let that chipmunk 
go hometo his Thanksgiving dinner, 
and you.come back to yours.’’ 

vas so glad to be home again. How 
warm and cozy it was there! It was 
good to see his sisters and brothers 
even if they were such sleepy-heads. 
He was glad, too, that father Chipmunk 
had wanted two doors on the house. 

Mother Chipmunk called drowsily : 
“Children, if'you are hungry, there 
are'some extra fine nuts in the pantry. 
Eat all you like.”” 

Sandy and-Andy andthe rest woke 
up for a few minutes, and they all had 
a good meal. -How’ delicious those 
hickory nuts tasted! 

“{T like this nice dinner,’’ murmur- 
ed Davy.  ‘‘I like my warm. striped 
fur coat. [like my cozy two-door 
house. I like my kind Mother Chip- 
munk. Jam gl Tama chip-m-u- 
n-k.’? Davy. was fast asleep. 

—Normal Instructor. 
Pinky Porky 

“*You may go to play with Peter, 
Pinky darling,”’ said Mother Porky. 

“Be a good baby.’’ Dressed in 
their warm, bristling topcoats, the two 
Parent porcupines for their 
nightly ramble. “They left Pinky. at 
Peter’s house, but she did not find 
him at home. : : 

Pinky’ did not like being left all alone 
moonlight. It would be 

best to go back home at once; but 
how would she there? Either 
Mother or Father Porky or Peter had 


always been with her before to show , 


her-the w 

“Oh, 
she ke 
only winked and 
cloud. 


‘Mr. ‘Moon, please help me,’’ 
moon, however, 


slipped under a 


Davy, 


gel was 


ace 
cried, eee ash are i 


came close to it and sniffed. 


“Oh, how delicious that big golden 


globe smelled! Pinky suddenly re- 
membered that it was dinner time and 
that she was very hungry. , 

_ She sniffed again. She nibbled a 
little. Pinky went on nibbling until 
she was startled by a voice a little way 


“Oh, Johnny, a porcupine is eating 
your Jack-o'-lantern. Do not go too 
near. It will shoot its quills at you.” 

Pinky Porky laughed softly, for por- 
cupines, you know, never shoot their 
quills. ‘They only drop out when the 
animals are handled roughly. 

“This must be one of the porcu- 
pines that live over in Happy Hollow 
between the big twisted pine and the 
beaver dam,’’ the voice went on. 

“*Now they have told me how to 
find the way home,”’ said Pinky, smil- 
ing happily. She took a last bite of 
the goldenball. 

“That is certainly better than hem- 
lock bark’’ she declared, ‘‘und I have 
leftall of the face forthe Two-legger."’ 

She started off once more by the 
light of the moon, and soon saw the 
twisted pine. 

“How strange itis,’’ said Pinky to 
herself as she reached the nice burrow 
where the Porkies lived, ‘‘that every- 
body helps you when you help your- 
self."* ‘Normal Instructor. 


How the Fir Tree Became the 
Christmas Tree 

‘This is the story of how the fir tree 
became the Christmas ‘T'ree. 

Avthe time when the Christ Child 
was born all the people, the anim: 
and the trees and plants were very hi 
py. The Child was born to bring 
peace and happiness to the whole 
world. People came daily to see the 
little One, and they always brought 
gifts with them. There were three 
trees standing near the crypt which saw 
the people, and they wished thatthey, 
too, might give presents to the Christ 
Child. 

‘The Palm said,  “‘I will choose my 
most beautiful leaf, and place it as a 
fan over the Child.” 

“And said the Olive, 


“wil 


sprinkle sweet-smelling oil upon His; 


head.”* 


“‘What can give to the) Child?” , 


asked the Fir, who stood near. 
“You!l’'cried the others. 
have nothing to offer Him. 
needles would prick Him, and 
tears are sticky.” \ 
‘So the poor little Fir tree was very 
unhappy, and it said, ‘““Yes, youare 
right. have nothing to offer the 
Christ Chi : } 
Now, quite near the tree stood/the 
Christmas Angel, who had heard all 
that the trees had said. And the An- 
sorry for the Fir tree-who was 
so lowly and without envy of the other 
trees So, when it was dark,and the 


“You 
Your 


your. 


stars came out, he begged a few of the” 


woods near Dayton, Ohio. He sat 
down behind some logs to rest and to 
count his money. He had on a coon 
skin cap. 

_ Another man, named Robbins, was 
in the woods hunting. He saw the 
cap, but did not see the pedler. He 
thought that it was a coon. It kept 
moving just like a coon: He could 
He see the man, because the logs hid 

im. 

He determined to shoot. He rais- 
ed his gun, took good aim, and fired. 
It fell. He went to get it, and was 
surprised and grieved to find*that he 
had shot a man. 

He went and told the policeman 
what he had done. Mr. Robbins was 
not punished, because he had killed 
the man by mistake. 

—Talks and Stories, 


The Crow and tte Pitcher 

A thirsty crow once spied a pitcher, 
and flew to it to sec if by chance there 
was any water in it, 

When she looked in, she saw that 


there was water, but that it was so far | ; 


from the top that she could not reach 
, though she stretched her neck as 
far as she could. 

She stopped, and thought to herself, 

How shall I get that water? | am 
perishing with thirst, and there must 
be some way for me to get some of it."* 
Some pebbles were lying on the ground; 
and, picking them up in her beak, she 
dropped them one by one into the 
pitcher. 

‘They sank to the bottom; and at 
tast the water was pushed up by them 
tothe top, so that the crow could 
easily drink it. 

“Where there's a will, there's a 
way,’’ said the crow. — Aesop. 

Little Winnie Woodmouse 

** Mother, may I go out to play?’’ 
asked little Winnie Woodmouse. 

} 


ed Mrs. Mouse. 
‘Te ig a very dark day,’’ said 
; Winnie. 

‘© Well, my child,you may go for a 
little while, but be very careful,"* cau- 
{tioned Mrs. Mouse. ff 

“*Yes, indeed, Mother,’’ prom- 
ised Winni { am always careful 
and | shall not go far.” 

** Have a bite to eat before you go,”” 

advised Mother Mouse. 
| ‘Oh, Mother, Tam tired of every- 
thing in our pantry. 


Tint 


Tam going to} 


A pedler was walking through the | and stared. 


Something yellow leaped and crack- 
led among a pile of sticks on the rock- 
ledge; and there was a sputtering and 
a hissing that puzzled Winnie still 
more. She saw three big creatures, 
whom she knew to be Two-leggers. 
Winnie sat very still and listened with 
her big ears. 

**Are you ready for your bacon 
sandwiches now?’’ the Two-legger 
with the softest voice was saying. 

“Well, I should say we are,’” rep- 
lied the biggest Two- legger. ere 
is nothing like cutting down a Christ- 
mas tree to give you an uppetite.’” 

Little Winnie could see the crumbs 
dropping. She stole a bit nearer and tas- 
ed a crumb, ‘‘Mai-m-m. ‘? Then 
another and another. 

“Do not move, Tedand Ben,’’ whi- 
spered Soft voice. There is a wood- 
mMiwuse eating our crumbs. ”’ ‘* Letus 
see how it likes chocolates, ’’ cried the 
biggest Two-legger. 

A big brown thing whizzed .by 
Winnie’s head, and she ran’ into the 
rocks, 

“Oh, Ben you have frightened 
** said Softvoi ** keep. perfectly 
still and maybe it will come back. ’’ 

Winnie could not resist looking 
around. ‘That big brown odd-looking 
nut attracted her. She crept back 
stealthily and took a nibble. How good 
it was! 

Perhaps this was the famous choco- 
late cream. It was too bad that 
Mother mouse could not have a taste. 

‘Then Winnie had an idea. She 
would carry the queer nut back to her 
mother. It was hard work, and Win- 
nie had to stop often to. lay it down, 
but at last she reached Rock Cottage 


is carrying the choco- 
mother,’’ exclaimed 
“‘Whatan unselfish little 


The Boys and The Frogs 


One Day some boys went down to 


pond, 
“© Croak! troak!** they heard. 
They looked to see what was saying 


“‘croak.’’ Itwassome frogs. When 
they saw the boys, the frogs jumped 
the Water. 
Let us throw stones at them,"’ 
id one boy. ; 
So they got some stones. When- 
ever a frog put his head above the 


see whether I cannot find some nice } water, they threw a stone at him. 
‘sandwich crumbs that the Tw.i-leggers | More than. oné poor frog was killed. 


‘leave after they have had a picnic.” 


“Twish you might, child. Two-- 


leggers always have excellent food. 1 
remember a delicious brown morsel I 
found once—a chocolate cream, I be- 
lieve it is called. How I should relish 
a taste of one again!"’” 

Winnie crept cautiously out from 


“4 


ro-ak! cro-ak!”’ cried’ the 


: frogs.’ Boys, boys! Please do not 


throw stones at us.”” 
“We do not wish to hurt you,”’ said 
the boys. ““We are only playing.” 
“It may be play to you,”’ said an old 
frog. ““But it is death to us.” 
» The Outlook. 


Impossible of Purchase 
Although almost anything may be 
purchased by the wealthy, there are 
some treasures in the world that_even 
men of many millions would find it 
impossible to buy. One of these is 
an Indian goa. It is a part of the 
Mohammedan creed to smash the 
noses of all idols they ‘may come 
across. When they invaded India 
they defaced in this way every Hindu 
god they saw. A figure of Vishu cut 
in green Jade was buried in the bed of 
the Ganges during the invasion and is 
now preserved in a temple in Benares. 
It is the only perfect image left of the 
idols, and its sanctity is such that the 
priests of Allahabad have offered its 
weight in gold, together with magnifi- 
cent rubies formerly the eyes of Buddha 
“But they cannot buy it. 

‘The most expensive picture known 
is the Raphael in the National Gallery 
of England, which cost the nation 
$360,000. It cannot be bought. 
Another famous picture by the. same 
great artist is in possession of a country 
squire in the Midlands. He is not a 
rich man, and it must have been a 
temptation when a millionaire baron 
sent him an offer accompanied by a 
blank check. The check was return- 
ed. Undiscouraged the baron made a 


definite offer—$250,000 down and- 


$50,000 a year for life. “he owner 
refused. One of the most perfect 
safes in the world is in a church in 
Genoa, Italy. In it is a vase cut from 
a single emerald. It is 124 inches 
in diameter and 534 in height. No 
other emerald approaching this size is 
known. A millionaire offered $1,- 
000,000 for this treasure, but was as- 
sured that money could not buy it. 

Of Shakespeare's signatures there 
are but seven known specimens, one 
in the British Museum cest $15,700. 
A_ millionaire recently offered $1,- 
600,000 fora genuine autograph of 
Shakespeare if brought to him within 
12 months. He has had no reply. 
—Selected. 

A dog was brought into court and 
complained of as being vicious by a 
spitelul and cantankerous neighbor of 
his owner. The judge spoke to the 
dog, who wagged his tail so hard and 
was so friendly that His Honor said: 
“Case dismissed. No vicious dog 
could come in here and give the 
unimpeachable testimony that this de- 
fendant has.’’ 


I do not believe there is a worse 
thing in all the world than levity. Light 
men are the very instruments for any- 
thing thatis bad, dangerous, and hurt- 
ful. Flee from them like fire. 

—Guicciardini. 


The Preciousness of Time 

How precious time is to a short- 
lived man! I am to die at thirty, 
you at sixty; a minute is twice as dear 
to me, for each minute is twice as 
short. So a day to me, than a day to 
Methuselah, for he had many days, 
and I but few. Oh! if we really felt 
the dignity of life, we would wonder 


of ie ands inexpoesste aac of z S Soaea ay 
e self-selected things with whic! KARIM. aa 
fills its brief and narrow span. The | "Cem t.cnoncamcc, 
thought of death must change at every 
point the values of the significantthings 
of earth not less than the thought of 
life, and we must ever feel the solemn 
relations given to our life and work from 
the overwhelming thought that the 
working life is brief. ~ 
A modern poet has described, in 
strangely suggestive words, the time 
when first the idea of time and death 
began to dawn upon this earth. The 
scene is laid in some Eastern land 
where a great colony had risen from 
the offspring of Cain, the murderer of 
his brother. Cain knew what ‘death 
was. He had seen it. Buthealone, 
of all his scattered family, for he kept" 
his burning secret to himself. Cain's 
family grew and spread throughout 
the land, but no thought of death 
came in to check: the joyous wasting 
and exuberance af life; till one day, 
in boyish pastime, a hurled stone strikes 
Lamech's son, and the lad falls to the 
earth. Friends gather round him as 
he lies, and bring him toys and play- 
things to wake“him from his sleep. 
But no sleep like this had ever come 
to Lamech’s son before, and soft, 
entreating words bring no responsive 
sound tothe cold lips, or light to the 
closed eyes. Then Cain comes for- 
ward, whispering, “The boy is dead,”” 
and tells the awestruck family of this 
mystery of death. And then the poet 
describes the magic of this word, how 
* a new spirit, from that hour, came 
o'er the house of Cae. H. Laren A, PAPERS RECEIVED are 
once vague as air, began to we | whom they are, to 
terror in the soul, and lend to life a | Say. li pus in bes tp office dock, Sl Oe ent ot 
moment which it had not known sech'iey Guntay 2 ‘The fod 
never loved ow | 
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iil go. and come no + 


seriggubiertare teem 
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No budding branch. no pel-ble from the biook 
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No form, no shadow. In deariee took 

rahe one thought that Life sist haven | .agtioge venenatis 
So the thought that life will be no; [ WOULD BE GLAD 
more, that each day lived is hastening | superna ee eee a 
on the day when life itself must stop, iz Seat ceeren ae 
makes every priceless hour ot ours a ; cqucerning this 
million times more great, and tinges | {oitirtn mma te tearacted. 
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every thought, and word, and act with ; 
the shadaw of what must be. Sid 
From.all this, it must now be clear Classes: 
that the man who is really concerned , 8cHoot How 
to live well must possess himself con- ! 
tinually of the shought that he is not’ 
to live-long. And that itis in the 
est. interests of great living to 
stimulate life, not to paralyze it, that 
God asks us all to-day, “‘What is your * 
ife?"’ f 
But the Bible has done more than | 
ask this question. It has answered it. 
And when the Bible answers a ques- 
tion, it gives always the best answer. 
We could do nu better, therefore, 
than consult it a little further now, for 
it so happens that there are few sub- 
jects which the Bible goes into so thor- 
oughly as this one, “‘What is your Heovtan Visrrino C: 
ic?” 
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sleep. They could tell, by what she : a Pat 
faintly uttered in her dreams, thatthey { Abovg the pines the thoon wax slowly drifting, 
were of her journeyings with the old | te 7 i ‘Tho dian Sierras. far id. uplifting 
man: they were of no painful scenes, i Iningrety of ecow, \ 
but of those who had helped and used ivi ihe. Toseing, Sranptre,. with rede, Larpous 
r them kindly; for she often:said, “God Py tintx of health 

‘and waiting pean form that drooped and 

‘not one who ‘had lived In the fleroe rave for wealth: 

; ( ‘Till one arose, and from his pack’« «cant tron 


death. 
Her cotich was dressed with here tiful music which she said was in the that it, ‘A-hoarded yolune drew. 

and there some winter berries and air. God knows. Itmay have been. i And cards were dropped from hands of listless 
green leaves, gathered in a spot she “Opening her eyes at last, from a T:thear the tale anew, 
had been sed to favor. “‘ When | very quiet sleep, she begged that they | in i 
die, put near me something that has would kiss heronceagain. Thatdone, 
loved the light and had the sky above she turned to the old man with a lovely 
italways.”? ‘These were her words. smile upon her face,—such, they said, 
She was dead. Dear, gentle pa- 2s they had never seen, and never 
tient, noble ‘Nell was dead. Her little could forget, —and clung with both her 
bird—a poor slight thing the pressure arms about his neck. They did not 

The fir trees, xathering closer in the shadows, 


of a finger would have crushed—was know that she was dead, at first. Listoned in every spray, 
stirring nimbly in its cage; and the She had never murmured or com- hole camp, wit on Englich 
strong heaft.of its child-mistress was Plained, but, with a quiet mind, and fered and lost their was. 


manner quiet unaltered,—save tha she ot mountain solitudex—o'ertaken, 


mute and motionless forever. 
in 


Where were the traces of her early every day became more earnest and| long. With every breath of air that fv by: some xpell divine — 

cares, her sufferings? “All tone. more grateful to them,—faded like the | stirred among those branches in the sun- Breccract my sar egal cata 
Sorrow was dead indeed inher; ‘but light upon a summer's evening. shine, some trembling changing light 
peace and perfect happiness were _The child who had been her little | would fall upon her grave. Lot tbat comp and wasted all ts re: 
born,—imaged in her tranquil beauty friend came there almost as soon as it| Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust | Ahtumerin pine and stately Kentish »plre, 
and profound repose. ¥ was day, with an offering of dried | to dust. Many a young hand dropped ye mive une tale te wir: 

‘And still her former self lay there, flowers which he begged them to lay | in its little wreath, many a stifled sob | 


unaltered'in this change. Yes. The It was he who had 
old fireside had smiled upon that same 
sweet face; it had passed like a dream svoken to the sexton; and they saw in 
| through haunts of misery and care; at the snow traces of small feet, where he | ot all a tos prestamyt 
the . a-lingering fear: the ‘room down. “Then, when the apres of Wortern DINE aig 
summer evening, before the furnace- whichshe lay before he went to bed. dust of evening had come on, and not — = : 
fire upon the cold wet night,’ at the He had afancy, it seemed, that they had a sound disturbed the sacred stillness 5 Wg 
ill bedside of the dying boy, there left her therealone, and could not bear | of the place, —when the bright moon | panions. She seemed to him more 
had been'the same mild, lovely look. . the thought. | poured in her light on tomband monu- | than mortal, and the feeling he had _—~ 
ment, on pillar, wall, and arch, and, | for her was mingled with awe. 


So shall we know the angels in their He told them of his dream again, t la n gled w - 
majesty, after death. and that it was of her being restored , most of all (it seemed to them) upon We can imagine him, a slim little 
The old man held one languid arm to them, and just as she used to be, her quiet grave,—in that calm time, | fellow in. his tight hose and short 
in his, and had the small hand tight He begged hard to see her, saying! when all outward things and inward ; doublet and his pointed shoes, and his 
folded to his breast, for warmth, It he would be very quiet, and that they thoughts teem with assurances of im-| hair worn long under his velvet cap, 
was the hand she had stretched out to need not fear his being alarmed, for he mortal ty, and worldly hopes and fears ; standing in some. sheltered nook and 
him with her last smile,—the hand had sat alone by his young brother all 3r€ humbled in the dust before them, — gazing with all his eyes at this fairy- 
that had led him on through all their day long, when he was dead, and had then, with tranquil and submissive | like being who had such a wonderful 
wanderings. Ever and anon he press- felt glad to be so near him. They let hearts they turned away, and left the! interest for him. We do not know 
ditto he lipsy then hugged it to his him have his wish; and, indeed, he child with God. | that she spoke to him at all, but he 
breast, murmuring that it was warmer kept his word, and was in his chi'dish was quite content to look ather. Just 
nd'as he said it, he looked, in way a lesson to them all. { J 3 merely to do that made him forget all 
agony, to those who stood around, a8 ~ Upto that time the old man had not Story of a Beautiful Girl Lwonis tee andiihint of the saints 
afin i : ° ate it w a ie 
Sinead gaa cp. of Cmte bese” Btwn Dea ghee war feelers ora mamber of yo ial hy 
need of i i her li . 2 s ago t a © ch : for a number of years, Finally they 
poof The am wm she awe ie fo be evel ina chan chosen Porn, [me one i, spon th, et 
he: own Was waning fast,—the eyes 5 though he would have him come bay ee shéee Mies a remembered him and noticed him with 
she had) gladdened,—the noiseless nearer. Then, pointing to the bed he im i f _ Present fe a shy, |asmile. She was dressed this time in 
bts af many : shoughsful hour,— purst into tears for the first time: and ba At as shdogh evens body: called white tomb hough her 
the paths she had trodden as it were they who stood by, knowing that the him Dante. “He Wwas'so shvand quict';, So overcome was hob Tie Sisto 
bp yenetdaysss 'd know her no fae of his child bad cone him good, that instead of joining in the sports he of her loveliness and her "indices in 
“This uot,’” said the schoolmaster, See hanGcarnh hie alles talk ot bi apart aod watched the oa recognizing him that he said that it 
as he béné-down:tockiss-het’on «the at an me . wuaded:him, ta take “Sup en ane ae companions ce le seemed to him that everything gross in 
so a ee, tee ogee ae eee a ee ital ore oe 
, 4 . ; o ; : 
tic rate en earth ee 43 beidestrel Aiea ease wast oaly ace still farther away to though he did not know it then, and 
wiit the World to which her young her in her earthly shape from earthly sould otice heen swhiere ino, ce. thiyacce fi Lie Sais aii for the 
rors Wat ak ciad Netcare, GaN "tenet wt, SoS canoes tee 
in wileenin gare abit this bed "could mie wor know wher se ee hen. whlkpaineaiaty see the pat Saeed ee draaunanie ae ie she must 
call her back to life, which of US fresh leaves and berries for her bed. Years. afterward Dante remembered maid cn, eno: al pare ee : Sack 


haken 
From out the cu-ty pine. 


And on that gravo where English oak, and holly, 
HAMEED Wreat hab ONEWANC, 
nous folly, — 


would utter it?”” ‘ ; it i 
7 ‘i . And now the bell—the bell she had the dress. she wore, and called it “a as beautiful, for she appealed to all 
eG LD Seieae ate ae so often heard ty night and day, and_ most noblejcolor.”’ that Was true and noble aa him, and 
ject of their grief, they heard how her listened to with solemn pleasure al- Beatrice, that was the name of the made him feel at peace with all the 
te Rees . mast as a living voice—rang its re- Title girl, ¢must have been a wonder- world. 
+ AG CrOsECe morseless toll for her, so beautiful, so fully beautiful child, but it was not so Dante grew to be a man and began 
She had been dead two days. good. Decrepit age. and vigorous much fer deep blue eyes, or fresh to take part in the political life of his 


‘They were all about heratthetime; Jife, and blooming youth, and helpless oval face, or the masses of her soft native city. Two great parties I 
knowing that the end was drawing jnfancy, poured forth—on crutches, in silken hair, that impressed this struggled for the ascendency in Flor- 
on. She died soon after daybreak. the pride of strength and health, inthe dreamy, diffident boy, as her sweet- ence. ‘These were Guelfs and the 

‘They hadread and talked to her in full blush of promise, in the mere ress and gravity, and the grace with Ghibellines, the former of which ad- 
the earlier portion of the night; but dawn of life—to gather round her w hich she moved among her com- (Continued on last page) 


The earliest literature of most 
nations consisted chiefly of myths and 
legends and tribal traditions. “These 
generally first appeared in the form of 
poems and songs, which usually were * 
circulated by wandering bards and 


’ minstrels. 


Modern Literature 

The Anglo-Saxon race has produc- 
ed the greatest literature in the world. 
Next to the Anglo-Saxons, the French 
and Germans have produced the 
greatest modern literature. Victor 
Hugo is the greatest French novelist. 
His best book is called ‘‘Les Miser- 
ables.’’ It is one of the finest stories 
ever written. The chief character, 
and one of the greatest characters in 
fiction, is Jean Valjean. 

Jean Valjean was a very poor man. 
He lived in France. His mother died 
when h: was very young, and his 
father was killed. 

He lived with his sister. Her hus- 
band died and she had no one to take 
care of her and her seven children. 
Jean Valjean worked very hard and 
tried to take care of them all, but he 
got very litle money for his work. 
Often they hadn’t enough to eat, but 
Jean Valjean never complained. 

One winter poor Jean Valjean could 
get no work. His sister and the little 
children were starving. “There was 
not even a small piece of bread in the 
house. Jean Valjean was grieved and 
and much troubled. He went out on 
the street. There was some nice 
cbread in the window of a bake shop. 
He did not want to steal, but he 
thought about the poor litle starving 
children at h's home and he broke the 
window with his fist and he took one 
loaf of bread. ‘The baker caught him 
and he was sentenced to five years in 
the galleys. He was always thinking 
about his poor sister and her family 
and two or three times he tried to ¢s- 
cape, but was caught, and for punish- 
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eS 
\dlesticks and 
in honor ‘of his quest. a} 
The bishop gave the convict his own 
bed and ‘he slept in another room. 
sheets on the bed. 


servant put the silver knives and forks 
into a little cupboard in the roon 
where the bishop was sleeping. He 
walked softly into the other room and 
took the silver knives and forks and 
left the house. 

Two policemen caught him just as 
he was leaving the village. They 
found the knives-and forks. He said 
that the bishop had given them to him, 
but the policemen did not believe him. 
‘They waited until morning, then they 
took him to the bishop’s house. The 
bishop was at breakfast. He knew 
that Jean Valjean had stolen his silver 


men coming with the convict. He 
knew why they were coming. He did 
not want Jean Valjean to be sent back 
to prison. When they came into the 
house he said to Jean Valjean, ““You 
forgot the silver candlesticks, | gave 
them to you also.”” s 
The policemen were astonished. 
They thought he had really given Jean 
Valjean the silver, so they went away 
and left the convict with the bishop. 
The bishop them gave Jean Valjean 
the two silver candlesticks and told 
him to be a good man. 
Jean Valjean was not really a 
wicked man ‘The bishop's kindness 
changed him. Hh resolved not to do 
wrong again. He travelled far away. 
One evening he came toa village 
whereahouse wasonfire. He rushe 
into the house and saved two childr 


knives and forks. He saw the police-_ 


imagined 
was.a kni and he: wanted 
greatdeeds. Sohegot anold, battered 
armor and a raw;boned horse and 
started out on his quest, and he ‘had 
amusing adventures. For ‘instance, 
one day, as he was travelling, he saw 
awindmill which was turning. He 
thought it was a great giant and rode 


‘richest deposits 0 
1921 export began 
than 7,000 tons and since then there 


be‘one of the’ world’s 
josphates. In 
atotal of less 


at it. One arm of themill struck him 


has been a steady expansion, the ex- 


and knocked him off his horse. -An- 
other day he saw a cow running. He 
thought it, also, was a knight and he 
rode against itand killed it. “Cervantes 
wrote this book of satire to -make fun 
of the old knights and their fodlish 
quests. The book was read and 
lavghed about all over Europe, and 
did much -to destroy knight errantry. 


Interesting Items 


Mexico has a meteoric stone ten, 


feet long by four feet acioss, and 
weighing 4Stons. It is so hard that it 
blunts the hardest-tempered chisels, 
and even dynamite. fails to shatter it. 
Nickel, magnetic-ore, platinum, anda 
trace of radium make up this metal 
compound, which a professor has es- 
timated to be worth about a hundred 
pounds of money for every pound of 
weight! 

This stone buried itself in the earth 
when it fell, and one end: of it was 
discovered not long ago by a plough- 
man while making a furrow. It was 
finally dug’ out by people who were 
interested in its: meteoric origin. It 
took 17 men to excavate it-and 72 to 
Move it a few feet.away, where it now 
lies exposed. De 


‘The people of the sillage were very 
grateful and invited him to live there. 
They did not ask to see his passport. 
He invented’ a new industry for the 
village and all the people became pros- 


Lake Superior: is the largest and the 
deepest of the Great Lakes. It covers 
31,400 square miles of earth s surface 
andis 1000 feetdeep. {tis the largest 


“the Pharos, or Lighthouse, at Alexan- 


ports of last year totalling 436,340 tons. 


According to a high French official 
these deposits will last for.a thousand | 
years, even if six.times as much is 


exported as at present. 


The seven wonders of the ancient 
world were: The Pyramids of Egypt; 


dria; the Hanging Gardens of Baby- 
lon; the Temple of Diana at Ephe- 
sus; the Statue of Jupiter (Zeus), by 
Phidias at-Olympia; the Mausoleum 
of Artemisia at Halicarnassus; and the 
Colossus of Rhodes. “The seven won- 
ders of the mediaeval’ world were. 
‘The Coliseum at Rome;, The Cata- 
combs of Alexandria; the Great Wall 
of China; the Druidical Temple of 
Stonehenge, England; the Leaning 
‘Tower of Pisa; the Porcelain Tower 
of Anking, China;‘and the Mosque of 
St. Sophia’ at Constantinople. ‘Ihe | 
following are given asthe seven won- | 
ders of the modern world: Wireless| 
Telegraphy; the Telephone (iow 
also wireless); the Aeroplane; Ka- | 
dium; Antiseptics and Antitoxins; the 
Spectrum Analysis; and the X-Ra;+. 


A monster spider found in Cevion | 
spins a neta dozen feet in ‘diameter, 
which net it spreads across chasm: in 
the mountains.. © ~ 


A large part-of Greenland is under 

a solid sheet of ice, which has anirea 
tive times that of the. State of Cali- 

fornia. aye { 


body of fresh water'in the world. 
The water is very cold all the year 
round. If you should put your fingers 
into itona very hot day in July and again 
onacold dayin January: you would find 
very little difference in the temperature‘ 
it would be.almost as cold in July asin 
_ January... Many rivers of cold .water 

from the ice and-snow regions of the 
“Hans of “north empty into it, that‘isthe ‘reason 


perous. Hebecame rich and found: 
schools anda hospital.” He alway 
remembered the good old bishop and’ 
tried to be like him. He became the 
ma;or of the'‘village and was loved 
and respected by everyone. 


ment he was kept in the galleys for 
nineteen years. All the wreng he 
had done was to break a window to 
get some bread for the starving child- 


ren. 

When he was freed he started to 
walk to his home. He had to carry 
a yellow passport which showed that 
he had been in prison. He stopped 
at many houses and asked for food 
and shelter, but when he showed his 
passport the people shut the door in 
his face. “Ehey were afraid w let hin: 


played the part ed! 
hap- ' cided to. go : 
“There were several ducks in sight - 
t swimming on the water near 
| weeds and we. went towards them, but i 

soon we were very much. dis- 

pointed as they left. the water and 
flew across the river to the other side 
\ and wehad not time to reach the duck 
j hunting” d, so-we let down the 
anchor. iend and | went ona 


Phe ice, 1 because he w: 
gn the rink I 2 ds | motor-boat to try us. Shortly after thi 
of playing hos the engine. | rowed th place on the army an fi 
d wanted to hear th he continued to show the 
i which he was made. H 
himself so well and-was such a @ 
kof ducks that had hidden in apond leader in battle that he was soon pro- 
that was bordered by sand dunes. We moted to higher ranks where he con- 
had not any chance to shoot as they tinued to win and was soon 
flew ay off, MG wen searching - noted for his great skill and daring. 
e angry , for them for several hours, it without ‘ 
age ' success, although we enjoyeda glimpse ee 1751 ne Erenst ate 
Of the beautiful Laurentian Plateau and + Matias bale a eat ort. at 
funny deep creek through a dense Madras rs fod Clive aries a 
there was. a dreadful smell mongst whom was Clivé, but he mate 
aged some how to make hisescape and 


cokes 


Ling to bed | and 
were very tired. 
ye did not want to get 


—|am agoingto fllyow about cane i ra 
Sport Day”? Next riday I think we CAS CI | 80 here for the motorboat the rag i, reset 
‘fall not go to school in the afternoon Me Camry cad of our vacation, + eneine ¢ hh was in order by that : found igs iat d 19) rene Des elie 
‘on Sport day. Miss Deannardtoldall “} went tor my. first duck hunting ome 3" jor home. {was notfardistant. | ere he pereun’- 

=G . ed the Governor to give him an army 


. Me Bigham: that he might go and attack Arcot. 
without much 
is there to stay 

se French soldiers 


the girls that they, must. skate ‘in the trip by boat, but it was not very suc- 
races. 1 will go. Tthink when 1g cessful although it was a very ‘enjoy- 
toskate in the races, I will lose. Ido able and exciting one. The duck 
not care because I like to skate in the season opened on the first of Sep- 
qraces. rember. 

“At night we must be ready to skate My brother and I made the trip in 
in the carnival. [like to see the pupils our motorboat to a good duck hunting 
“wearing their funny costume, ~ ground. We started on 2 beautiful 
tier the carnival we shall have & calm morning which was clear and 

Mave a jolly time. right, We had with us a shotgun, shown, 
—Irene Stoner. several twelve guage bullets, some Nicklebyy, 


make a final attack 
1 would be a success 
seve- 
—On Jan. 16th atnight Mr. Camp-. fishing tackle, and our provisions bur Clock, 100 te 
tell's, Mr. Stewart's, Mr. fally’s, wher we reached a wharf at a village, vid Coppel 5 pow= 
Mr. Van Allen’ sand Miss Deannard’s we brought in some more provisions, and “Christmas Carol, Nicholas > 44, strengthen the fort, so he had 
ches went ona sleigh ride through some gasoline and oil. We tound a i 
the ‘We had fun on the sleighs. friend on the W 
We came back here and went to the lonesome so my brot maste 
awembly hall to see the movies. ‘Then to come with us as he knew he would and 
Ay went to the dining-room to have be useful because he could hear the , works that, He 
our lunch, We had a good time. ducks calling. The weather was sti) | thought. David Coppertiel 
We went to bed at 11.35 o'clock. favorable when we started to, run Yhe considered the best of all Dickens | roc, 
Wa shall have races soon. 1 hope boat again and after going about five | Works and was largely his own life | roar welcome and his parents rejoiced 
that we shall have a good time. miles we were surprised to see 2 black , writtett by himself. After his visit © | 0 their son had it last turned cut to 
Some day soon we shall have a hike cloud appearing in the west but we Americain, 1842, te rabssibe book oe he some goad. Clive stayed in Eng- 
tothe woods.—C. Marie Smith. Cot amas we thought it would rain Amerie | lates, hich ere rauch | fy fr to, year Dut Was fred’ 48 
Jam going tell you about my knee. only a little, but it grew worse and we oe ing aa he Lee i bata \ return to India atthe end of that time as 
Or Jan, T6th the deaf boys played could see rain falling far away nt ork . BN aed ares bores a native Prince kad committed one of 
hockey with Albert® College. ‘put distance so We turned back and imtend- Uierene bir a, b arp a Vesta the blackest deeds ever put down on 
m skates on. [ stood: and talked ed to land at another wharf aboutthree |" ent and was puri Hes in- | paper. He had captured the British 
" shed miles away but we saw that we had not | Ser Abbey in 1809. Fle was the Pop- | For at Calcutta and also man: rison- 
thurt time to reach it so We decided to tic ular author of the Cos (Hewes Ss Sich: be T aneanae a a bai 
m: knee, Miss Deannard tald me to. the boat toa raft near the shore an ul f or iene bo ‘Ss <r Y Dick. Vand left them there all one very hot 
goto the hospital. ‘Audrey Pitraway 0 £0 ashore to find shelter, but when ; sas See Pathan, . an Sineuto night, ‘There were one hundred and 
and Nellie Toyng polled oe a a 8 a ee the raft, the rains yy nee about A Christmas Care tory six people. including wench and 
ted me that E must stay in de esmisk wind | 4 sol ex week. — Walter Wareser. feet by amteen. The Suneriae they 
Ltold her that E did’not want to ur was useless 0 goashore until the storm —Up tothe close of the seventeenth | endured was something terrible and 
: ‘Nellie and was over, £0 we stayed in the. boat. century, the, Moguls were the real | only twenty-three of them managed to 
Audrey helped me'to walk uptairs. “There was 2 good deal of thunder and rulers ‘of India, but shortly afer that |tagger out alive. The rest were 
Tawent several bright flashes of _ lightning their power fell and then India was | thrown into a hole which the crue’ 
bret fn few minutes ast divided, ‘fo many kingdoms, each | prince had had dug for them. When 
ghlin’s car fiad no covering, all my ‘clothes were havingitsown ruler. Each of these | Clive arrived in India again, he got t0- 
tothe General Hospital, Miss Al- soaked and [ became very uncomfort- have asmuch land as he | gether an army, pursued and put this 
ison went with me. The Doctor able. The downpour of rain which could so that is why there was Con- | villain to death. 
vy, lasted about twenty minutes. tinual warfare at thattime. Atlast the 
¥ 1 Ja 1765 Clive was made Govemor 
of Bengal, but was forced to return 1 


looked at my knee with the X-Ray.” was heavy 
i Then weall started for the shore where , s : 
A these wars, and by so doing, win India 
j i again in 1767. as_ his health 
the British decided to do the same and had completely broken down, but when 


\ly knee was’ not broken. Ir was r 
went to find a shelter. We found f 
hi for themselves, but just about this time England 
he English and French he did ‘return he was charged with 


<prained. | stayed in the “ 
Hospital for se Gy: -On ‘Tuesday an old barn whi had bees partly 
1 came back to the O.8.D. hospital. burned and there were several shele- the b 

s; bur we did not mind them and this is how id 

built a campfire to dry our clothes became rivals for supremacy in India. receiving bribes from native princes, 
lucky to have some matches The war between the British ‘and but was acquitted in the courts and 
Although we French went on for some time with in his fory-ninth year he committed 
little results on either side, but at last suicide. Clive will always ‘be remem- 

a man who was to be the bered among the Bresh Empire 

fhe French in India. makers. —George Dolby 


lunch, We shal 


ler drove-me in Dr. Cou 


by the fire put we had there came 


stay soon warmed up 
conqueror 0! 


hospital. ‘The nurse told me to 8 ; u bur) 
in bed. 1 stayed for & week. Miss considerable trouble it making itas the 


communioation= 
THE CANADIAN, 
WEKLLEVILLE, ONTAUIO. 


: ‘place he is 
Monpay, Fesruary 15, 1926 ar ataicing heneitcaee bis 
ends provided he sticks to his purpose. 


Some eople Think shar she Sahn = 
to do well, they are virtuous, even if 
they fail or do not try. Merely wish-_ Here are some good thought regard- 
ing gets us nowhere. ‘To will, is to ine children that are worthy of atten- 
do.”’ Merely to wish is to will with "on. 
the backbone left out. _ If you would be happy as a child, 
please one. 
v ae ee Childish wonder is the first step in | 
‘The good that is in us is like ore in human wisdom. 
the earth, itis of small use while it ~ To best please a child is the highest 
stays there. Or it is like potential triumph of human philosophy. 
energy, of no use until it is transform- 


may be only a line or two.’” 


1 Want to Learn Linotyping 
We very frequently receive letters 
from former pupils who-want to learn 
linotyping. No one knows how piti- 
| ful these cases are except those who 
‘know and remember their work in 
| school, their lack of ambition and en- 


writers were not deaf, and in mos — 
cases had little association with the deaf, 
is evidenced by the tone they adopt of 


To stimulate wholesome curiosity in | 


ed into kinetic or active power. 
faith, goodness without good works is 


dead. 


Prof. Child, the eminent Chicago 
zoologist, says that life, with all its most attractive to the young isthe king , 


functions, can go on without any 
brains. Of course it can. We have 
seen quite a lot of instances. (N.B. 
Now we hope none of the L.p.f. will 
take offense at this. ) 


Shakespeare used over 20,000 
words—we wonder who took the 
trouble to count them. “The average 
business man manages quite well with 
4000 to 5000 words. The average 
laborer get through life with a vo- 
cabulary of 900 to 1000. words. A 
good vocabulary is an easy thing to 
acquire. “The i 
teachers know 
put the words to} 


to get the pupils to 
ther correctly. 


‘There is such a thing as living on so 
high a plane that offenses cannot reach 
us. Iris a comforting reflection that 
worthwhile people will never treat us 
with a lack of civility, and we do not 
need to trouble ourselves about what 
the others do. _ “Those who are contin- 
ually taking offense naturally believe 
that something is wrong with their 
neighbor, but when taking offense is 
ahabit, it proves something wrong 
with themselves. 


Napoleon credited one of his victor- 
ies tothe fact that his opponents did not 
know the value of five minutes. Many 
a failure is due to this seemingly trivial 
ignorance. Young people who do 
not apprecate the value of | five 
minutes, underestimate the worth of 
time, and of lite icelf, When you 
have grasped the realization that one 
minute, to say nothing of five, is too 
much to waste, you have taken a long 
steps toward success. 


What is the world’s greatest need? 
Many answers might be given, most of 
which would name material things such 
as more production, greater wealth, 
higher wagesetc. Others would say, 
men of greactalents as leaders. “These 
are all good things, but not the best. 
“Great kindness and good will is bet- 
n great talent in making this 
comfortable and happy place 

“As another has said: 
“Little drops of rain brighten and re- 
fresh the meadows, and little acts of 
kindness brighten and refresh the 
world.”” 


Like the mind of a child is to plant golden | 


seed. 

1 would rather be called the children’s 
friend than the world’s king. —~ 

He that makes. youthful knowledge 
of sages. 
Childish laughter is the echo of 
heavenly music. 


Innocent amusements transform 
tears into rainbows. 
Bryant say that The press, is 


good or evil according to the charac- 
ter of those who direct it. It is amill 
that grinds all that is put into its hop- 
per. Fill the hopper with poisoned 
grain and it will grind it to meal, but 
there is death in the bread."* 

There is not a doubr that, next to the 
pulpit, the press could and should be 
the mightiest power for good through- 


, outthe world, But itistne sad truth that 


there are a great many papers and 
magazines whose chief aim is to cor- 
rupt the morals of their readers, and to 
pander to the depraved and purient 
taste of the worst elements of the com- 
munity. The Apostle James speaks 
of the slanderous and evi “that 
is set on fire of hell.” 
and unexaggerated description of a con- 
siderable number of papers, and more 
especially of magazines, and not a few 
books, that are on sale by nearly every 


news vendor. 


In their working hours most people 
are much alike. “The average worker 
goes through his daily tasks with rea- 
sonable faithfulness, either as a matter 
of principle or because he is afraid of 
losing his job. _ It is not till people are 
at leisure that the differences begin to 
show. Qne young man finds his chief 
pleasure in good books, healthful 
sports, and uplifting companionship 
Another gambles away his week's sal- 
ary in a night, or finds entertainment 
ina drinking bout with disreputable 
companions. And sull others, while 
not really dissipated, show themselves 
by their choice of amusements, of 
cee cailiber, both mentaliy and mor- 
ally. 

If your work is well done and your 
employer is satisfied with you, that is 
reason for self congratulation. Butthat 
is notenough. For you are to be judg- 
ed not so much by your record in your 
working hours as in your hours of lei- 
sure. ¥ 


In an address to boys and young 
men in Toronto, Judge Mott gave a 
valuable bit of counsel when he advised 


terprise and the very little response 
they even tried to make to the most 
vigorous urging of officers and teachers. 
It is pitiful because their day passed 
unimproved and the opportunity to 
learn language is gone forever. 

If a deaf pupil hopes some day to 
enter the great field of printing he 
must know that the first qualification 
will be a knowledge and practical use 
of language. In fact the lack of lan- 
guage heads many a deaf person off 
from good employment and the work 
goes to another. 

School life is not forto day, it is for 
the future. Itis a day of preparation. 
Children must be made to understand 
this in school, not ina hackneyed, 
scolding, preaching way but at mo- 
ments when the impression can be 
made. 

Reading is the easiest, quickest and 
most satisfactory road to a knowledge 
of language, if it-is supplemented by 
wise teaching and direction. If in 
five or ten years from now you will 
want to be a linotypist or a printer or 
present yourself in the best way to 
others you must learn language now. 
‘Then we shall not have to feel sorry 
for you at some future day on receiving 
your application but will rejoice to 
help you to learn linotyping either here 
or elsewhere. —Ohio Chronicle. 


Parental Failure 


‘The following signficant and severe 
article appeared in a recent issue of 
the Christian Endeavor World. 

“A recent speaker urged an associ- 
ation of parents and teachers to oppose 
‘the shameless) manner in’ which 
parents have unloaded the duties of 
the home on the overburdened shoul- 
der of school teachers and officials.’ 
“That puts the matter strongly, but not 
too strongly. For years the home has 
been sponging on the school. Parents 
let their children run wild, and then 
expect their school-teachers ro instruct 
them in obedience, honesty, truth-tell- 
ing, regard for property, patriotism, 
reverence for sacred things, regard for 
the rights of others, politeness, and 
many other phases of proper conduct. 

The time is coming when teachers 
will be required to send such children 
back home, and to tell parentsto keep 
them there until they have given them 
the fundamentals of character neces- 
sary for the right use of the mental 
training which the teacher is to impart. 

‘The teacher might as well expect 
the home to give instruction in history, 
algebra, and Latin, asthe home expect 
the school to furnish a training in 
practical ethics.” 


compassionate pity about the ‘‘poor 
deaf’’ people— a tone which the deaf 
strongly resent, and which people in- 
timately associated with them never 
adopt, because they know that perhaps 
no other class of persons in the com- | 
munity are ture uniformly prosperous. | 
and enjoy life more thoroughly, even 
ifthey are deprived of some of its 
pleasures. A graduate of this School, 
Mr. Elwood McBrien, B.A.S., thus 
expresses his opinion of these letter- 
writers.and their screeds in a recentis- 
sue of The Toronto Globe: 


To the Editor of The Globe: In 
your issue of Jan. 26 there appeared 
a letter regarding ‘‘Radio for the 
Deaf,’? wherein’ its writer, who, iron. | 
ically enough, has seen fit to assume 
the non de plume ‘One Who’ Under- 
stands,”"’ sets forth the status of the 
deaf in general as being “‘lonely and 
helpless.”” : 4 

Having lost my hearing through an 
accident, and knowing both sides of | 
the case, viz, the “normal” and the 
“*handicapped,"’ I take exception to 
the aforementioned statement on the 
ground thatit isa gross _misrepresenta- 
tion of the condition of the deaf. 

In the first place, the deaf are notas 
helpless as the public has of late heen 
led to believe by sentimental epistles 
appearing in the vox populi columns of 
the Toronto dailies. In the second 
place, there are no grounds for any 
deaf person, especially in “Toronto — 
feeling “‘so lonely.” There exists in 
“Toronto an association of the deat for 
promoting social intercourse amony: the 
deaf along & course similar to that pur- 
sued by the numerous religious and 
fraternal associations? Furthermore, 
there is in Toronto a branch of the 
National Fraternity of the Deaf, which 
asa fraternity ison a par with such 
organizations among the _ so-called 
*‘normal’’ people as exemplified by the 
Masonic fraternity and the Knigh's of 
Columbus. : 

“Therefore, taking these accomp!ish- 
ments into consideration, you will at 
once perceive the fallacy of the ase] 
tion that the deaf are ‘‘lonely and help- 
less,"’ Evidently. the writer of the letter 
referred to is not aware of the existence 
of the above-mentioned facilities for | 
social iztercourse among the deaf. of 
he or she would not have made such 
fallacious assertion. © 

My advice to ‘* One Who Under- 
stands’’ is to take a little more, belief 
in the ancient Simian parable, “* what” 
one fool can vo, another can,” and 
a litle less sentimental brooding ov¢t 
such a trifling handicap as being deal. 
Niagara Falls, Ont. R. E. McBrien 


| 
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Home News 

“ANNUAL Winrer Sports 
A beautiful day, good ice and an 
expectant, eager crowd of contestants 
combined to. make a decided success 
of our annual winter sports on Friday 
afternoon, February Sth. Flags were 
_ set, seats arranged for the spectators 
and everything in readiness at 2.30 
when school was dismissed. Mr. 
Jack. Rutherford was official starter 
and Mr. Alex. Gordon, scorer. The 
races were keenly contested with a 
good number of entries in most events. 
‘The baby boys were favorites i 
their scramble once around the rink. 
The obstacle race gave its usual thrills 
in diving through the barrels. There 
were some tumbles in several of the 
races but mostly amusing ones, no one 
receiving any serious damage. Twi 
relay events provided exciting competi- 
tion, The print shop boys produced 
attractive programmes and ribbons for 
the winners. These ribbons were red 
for first prize, blue for second, and 
green for third, neatly printed in black 
ink. Following is‘a list of events 
the winners of first, second and_ third 
places in the order named: 

Intermediate Girls, (3 rounds) M. 
Parker, J. Anderson, E. Luke. 
Intermediate Boys,, (6 rounds) J. 
Boyle, J. Mathews, B Micetick. 

Baby Boys, (1 round) W. Burlie, 
M. Glasner, E. Maitre. 

Baby (1 round) No entries. 

Senior Girls, (4 rounds) C. Buchan, 
(only one to finish race) 

100 yd. dash, Girls, 1. 
Baile, A. Goodison. 
100 yd. dash, Boys, C. Meyette, A. 
Schwager, G. Boileau. 

Jr. Inter, Boys, (4 rounds) R. 
Thompson, J. Cecchini, F. Meyette. 
Junior Girls, (112 rounds) F. 
tt, A. Sanders, G. Clark. 

Junior Boys, (2 rounds) A. Mc- 
Shine, M. Whalls, N. Wozcil 

senior Girls, (2 rounds) D. Baillie, 
|. hoster, E. Bishop. 

senior Boys, (8 rounds) L. Malin- 
sky. C. Meyette, A. Schwager. 

Obstacle Race, Girls, D. Baillie, 
A. Goodison, D. Healey. 

Obstacle Race, Boys, C. Meyette, 
1. Malingky, J Boyle. 

sasket Ball Relay(girls and boys) 
1. Foster, D. Healey, C. Buchan, L. 
linsky, C. Meyette and C. Mur- 
inning team) 

Race (Team, mixed.) D. 
C. Buchan, A. Schwager. 
ani C. Meyette. 

_ Junior Race, J. Averall, C.Manty, 


S. Kawalewicz. 


Foster, D. 


lhe Provincial Motion Picture Bur- 
cay recently sent us some yery fine 
flis. ‘Phe Trent Valley Water- 
Wass'" was beyond question one of the 
most beautiful: scenic . pictures ever 
vn at the school. ‘There is no need 
yo beyond our own district in order 

to enjoy some of the finest scenery, 
that one could view anywhere. As 
shown in the film many spots in the 
district have already been discovers 
by the tourist. “*Winter Sports’” fea 
© tured the pastimes of Canadian youth 
iter, :uchus-skating, hockey, ski- 


Algonquin 
Agricultural School.”’ 


Other 


films shown lately have been ‘“The } i 


Orphans of Vimy Ridge,’’ showing 


how se orehant Raterapiel a 
ing cared for, Intario’ s ‘ground, 
showing Muskoka Lakes District and 
Park, and ‘‘Kemptville | footst 


Avonpate 5—O.S.D. 4 

‘The Avondale boys are a stormy 
crowd. When they come down the 
game usually ends in a snow storm. 
This last game proved a listless affair 
with both teams playing wretched hoc- 
key. Due to snow on the ice, passing 
and carrying the puck was out of the 
question. Meyette and Rutherford 
played the most consistent game for. 


paigne were by far the best for Avon- 


dale. Play was inclined to be rough ! 


and the referee had a busy night. 


O.S8.D. 15—Unton Jacks 1. 

On Tuesday night the Union Jacks 
from Belleville came up for their sec- 
ond match. This team had_ previously 
beaten us by 10 to 3. The School team 
were confident of a victory but reckon- 
ed on a very close score. The 
Union Jacks we.e minus the services 
of one of the Canning brothers which 
made a considerable difference. Holt, 
Meyette and Malinsky formed the 
the forward line and they played a 
great game. Each man_ kept shis 
position and nearly every goal was the 
result of nice combination. The O. 
$. D, defence had but littie to do. 
“The counter that beat Brigham was of 
the fluke variety from a mix-up near 
the side. ‘The forwards of the Jacks 
although clearly outmatched, put up a 
nice game but the defence fell down 
badly and McCoy in the Union Jacks’ 
goal was generally beaten from close 
in, though Holt counted frequently 
with ternic drives from outside, 

Goal, Murray Brigham, Defence 


Mr. Rutherford and) Mr. Lally, 
Centre, Nathan Holt, Right Wing, 

Malinsky, Left: Wing, Charle: 
Meyette, Spares: Gervais Boileau, 


Albert Schwager, Hugh MeMillian, 
and Harvey Henderson. 


vondale 3 

. $—Union Jacks 10 
. 6—Albert College 2 
. Avondale 1 

. +—St. Michael’s 6 

. 9—Avondale 8 

. 4—Avondale 5 

. 15—Union Jacks 1 


‘Those Radio Keports 

A good deal of interest has been 
aroiised all over the continent by re- 
ports that deaf persons at Winnipeg 
and elsewhere have had their hearing 
restored, or created, by the use of the 
radio. As is usual in such reports, the 
facts have been greatly exaggerated, in 
some cases the reports are apparently’ 
manufactured. In view of the hopes 
aroused by these reports the (0 lowing 
article from the last issue of The Echo 
published at the Winnipeg School for 
the Deaf will be of interest to. our 
readers: 

The local newspapers have lately 


d been devoting considerable spaces to 


reports of restoration of hearing by 
radio. ‘Those who are familiar with 
deafness are able to estimate these re- 


| 


the School, while Waite and Chamt-! 


As proof of the cures effected by us- 
ing the radio only once, the. followin 
priceless evidence is submitted in the | 
feports: : ! 

“Tt is understood that Mr.—, ' 
deaf from birth, is now able to pea 


eps. 

“After the head piece was taken 
off, Mr.— shouted in his (the deaf 
man’s) ear, and he heard.”’ 

“This morning when she started 
out for work. She heard the street 
cars for the first time.”” 

Every teacher of the deaf knows that 
this is not evidence at all. If the per- 
sons mentioned were totally deaf be- 
fore using the radio, they did not hear 
these sounds. They merely felt the 
vibrations which produced the sounds. + 
Deaf people, especially those totally 
deaf, are remarkably sensitive to vibra- 
tion. Inthe classroom it is usual for 
the teacher to get the attention of 
the class by tapping onthe floor with 
her heel. ‘Those totally deaf respond 
as readily ar the partially deaf. It is 
not remarkable therefore, that a deaf 
person should be aware of footsteps or 
of shouting or of a passing street car. « 
But it does not follow that these sounds 
are heard. We had some conversa- 
tion with the man who was reported 


to have heard footsteps, and we asked 
heard. He 


him how he did not 
seem sure what his sensations had been 
but thought he felt it through his feet 


nother gem from the news- 
has been deaf and 


first. time sound had penetrated his 
brain,’’ while another report telis us 
that the same man, describing his 
sensations when listening in’ said he 
heard “‘like speaking, piano, violin 
and dance.’* 

Astonishing! He hears for the 
first time and yet is able to distinguish 
and identify sounds. It needs no 
xpert to see the absurdity of statements 
like thi 
By radio came the news that Miss 

, deaf from birth, had, cver the 
radio, heard music for the first time, 
and, says the newspaper report, the 
announcer made special mention of 
her hearing and asked for the sympathy ! 
of the audience. 

‘This girl was formerly a pupil in this | 
school. Our records show that she 
had considerable hearing, and was 
therefore able to hear speech and 
music before she used the radio. 

We deplore the publicty that has 
been give to these cases. It raises hope 
in the parents of deaf children which 
can never be realized, and already we | 
have had enquiries from parents who 
have been led to believe that radio | 
might restore the hearing of their child- ; 
ren. | 
To parents we would say that if | 
your child is totally deaf he will not 
hear over the radio. He may be able Hl 
to feel the vibration and may show sur- | 
prise and interest, but do not assume ! 
that he can hear. We have seen: 
‘small boys, 
ing a tin kettle and enjoying 


the sen- 


sation which they experienced through | 


the nerves of their fingers and other 
parts of the body. 

If your child has slight hearing, he 
will “hear sounds over the radio. 
He may he able to distinguish be- 
tween music and speech and even be- 
iween a male and female voice, but 
do not expect that radio will perform 


¢ autos, tractors, 


practically stone-deaf, beat- : 


at every opportunity. 
use the radio; by all means encourage 
him. He will probably not-be able 
to follow spoken words, but-he may 
‘enjoy the music, and it will have the 
effect of stimulating his hearing. — 
Whatever you do, it is unlikely that 
you will be able to increase the amount 
of hearing your child has, you can 
train that hearing so that he’ will be 
able to understand much that you say 
to him. This training of residual 
hearing will not be accomplished in a 
few lessons. It is a long tedious pro- 
cess and demands of teacher and pupil 
the utmost patience and perseverance. 


What One Ambitious Deaf Man Has 


John B. Johnson entered the Min- 
nesota School for the Deaf in the fall 
of 1885. He was a humble tarmer’s 
boy from the extreme northwestern 
corner of Minnesota. He was just 
an ordinary boy, with no special 
indications of genius. He was of a 
quiet and studious nature but had litle 
opportunity to gratify it while at school. 

He, completed his school course 
with credit in 1895, and he went back 
to the farm. There, as the years 
passed, he gradually developed a me- 
chanical skill that has enabled him to 
set up in business with a shop of his 
own. Heis entirely a self-taught me- 
chai for all his present skill has been 
acquired through his own study, eXperi- 
ments, and practice. He can repair 
id other kinds of ma- 
chinery. He i: ecially skilled in 
electrical work, ard can rebuild batter- 
ies that others would cons gn to the 
scrap heap. As aspecimen of his work 
he sent his teacher at Faribault x Chfist- 
mas present in the form of a toy clec- 
iric motor, about s'x inches h'gh equip- 
ped with a ler. When con- 
nected with d s this motor runs 
smoothly and. steadily, He made it 
all himself in his shop and can make 
similar motors on a much larger scale. 

His workshop and garage are located 
at Roseau County, Minnesota. 

—Silent Worker. 


Interesting Items 

A herd of antelope, timed. by pur- 
suers in an automobile, are said to have 
kept up a sixty-mile-an-hour pace for 
two hours. 

“Gotham,’’ now frequently used as 
a nickname for New York C was 
originally an old town in Nottingham- 
shire, England. 
Twenty thousand people were killed 


| in motor accidents in the United States 


and Canada last year, nearly one third 
being children under fifteen. 

‘The Far East, in dist nction to the 
Near East, usually refers to countries 
of eastern Asia—China, Indo-China, 
Siam, Japan, Korea. The Near East 
refers to countries of southwestern 
Asia—Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, Pale- 
tine, Syria, Mesopotamia (Irak), Per- 
Sia. 

Inthe recent British, Empire Exhi- 
bition near London, a giant magnet 
‘attracted a good deal of attention, 

and no wonder, forthis huge magnet 
frequently snatched metal articles such 
ascanes, umbrellas, and handbags 
from the hands of their owners, who 
happened to pass near enough to the 
big instrument. 


February Fourtcenth 


Out of the forest they hurry. 
To see what the postman 
brought, 
All in the flaner and flurry 
‘That the wonderful day has 
wrought. Raha a : 
Look at the bunnies and foxes, Pretty things, : ~ . Valentine 
Squirrels and turtles and crows, ‘To guess my name you're trying. and kind. 
Eager to see what the box’s O’er the snows, gave them ‘to the 
‘Treasure for them will disclose! The bet sedis . . They dred if 
. Sparrows and wood mice and others, Besos betyme- » «day was February KB rece 
Each. with his own little share, Heans will show 3 F mb 8, 8. 3 Is na 
“Tell to their sisters and brothers All the love I’m sending. “To-day is Fred's birthday. He is Rose and 
All that the messages Dea Scallops, lace, nine years old. He was sick. He mouth. We Shall hive a panty. for 
Nothing in ‘Woodland could better Each in place,— : went home. Miss Hantlley wrote @ them on Friday afternoon. ay 
Put all of their eyes a-shine, Love and beauty blending. letter to him. ats 4 oe Goldie Macnab. 
For each of them now has a letter Arrows dart —Abie Miller. { 
From good St. Valentine. ‘Tinea each bests tetas ; Uemncse S uk { pt eee 
—E S. Franci: us my true love showing. gi 
Emma 8. Francis: ess Sace rate, . Weather Topics, Grade IC Oh, when to-day the postman tings, 
For to your door S “| And valentines.to.you he brings, 
Tur WeATHER \ They are so'very bright and gay, 


Feb, Sth’ Jr is a very happy day 
i Now by the postman some will go, 


Grade 1B | will soon be going. 
f the time..! But there’s a better way, you know, 


Topics, 
—Dora Mon Dore. yesterday 


My birthday was February 3. | was 


ten years old. We had a party. We poet The can shone some © 
had a birthday cake. It had ten can- Bae cviate ne eS 
ics. We had some lemonade and some News, Gride IIB Socet wee on the ground. Itsnowed. eer ce surely grester A 
candy. Miss Ford gave some peanut Monday, Feb. 8th 1926. “The sun shines, Snow onthe! ‘9 drop them by the door and run. 
butter to me, We had a good time. On Friday afternoon at 2.30 the ground. [tis cold, Itisafine day { 
—Clarence Bowers. boys, girls and teachers went to the ris bright. —Lloy d Patterson. ; 3 
A Plant boy's rink. We had ice races. ‘The 2 3 a! Leather 
A plant has flowers. met peters eco Re THe WENT eS ard Hides and skins are used to. make 
§ y ebruary 3rd. 'Jeather. “Thi t to. tanneries 
‘On Saturday afternoon some of the yesterday i paren pied Pirse the mt igbare an 


It has a stem. 
‘The sun shone. Snow was on the yn soak or given abath in a vat or pt. 


i ha leaves. big boys and girls went to the city. 
it has roots. i “They wi d FS 
It grows. ie ee ; ohn Bayle ns jaaies ground. Ie vas bright It was cold. {This cleans and softens them. “Then 
—Helen Goddard. Went to see the new Capitol theatre. ant fine'dav. hes are given another bath with lime ‘ 
—--— il 7 Ke " . ‘ 3 e WI t q 
: It val rn Thusiay Renney sick “The sun shines some of the time. |e he pre plaghaetst seeay a he 
Where the Valentines Come ola en TRE Picieeinies Snow is on the ground. It is cold. ' tanned so they are placed in another 
From bovs Plare score of twenty-five 10 It is cloudy. —Berty Orman. ‘Yat and soaked in tannic acid. This » 
‘There's avalentine tree with a million eighteen. Tan Weatier 4 anals by erinding fs bark of oak, hew- 
leaves— » the 4 r 3 Be ‘Jock and certain other trees ane mixing’ 
‘On Sunday the Anglicans went to February 8th jt with water. Becking the bi Mein tl 
‘acid is. called tanning. “Yanni 


church. Franklin and Amold went Yesterday 
d the O.8.D. ‘Snow was on the ground. Irwasa changes hides into leather and 


sshovelled the fine day. _ It wascold. It was bright. ' makes the leather wear better: ‘The 
leather is then dyed and sentto factories 


«where is made into many useful art- 


So dainty and sweet and gay; 
‘There's a valentine dryad who sits and for a walk aroun 
a _Erieves ‘ On Monday the boy: 
T’o think they must all blow away. snow off the boys’ rink. Miss Allison “The sun shone. 

“There's a valentine bird that sinpsthe CANE 9 the boys, residence and ©x3- Today 

/ mined the boys —Bert atson. Snow is on the ground. “The sun cles. 
- shines some of the time. It is cold. ; ee The 
H 


songs 
“That float from the boughs above; _ 
‘The songs are many; the theme is one; Tew It is bright. —Ferne Spencer. 
It is love and love and love. Silkworms : 
Moths lay eggs which are collected —_—— A Snow Man 
“Two litle boys went out of doors" 


“There's a valentine wind that scatters and kept cool until the proper season a 3 
the leaves, for incubation. ‘They are kept warm The Fine Dinner Loty iat Hr hey made a si 
And a song for every ones during the time for hatching, andafter Big Dog Rover told himself that he Payee ae pala aay heh Mh Ties 
And the valentine dryad_ grieves and a time these eggs hatch out worms, was going to have a fine dinner that ae ea ft him She snes 

hardly bigger than’ pin-head. “These day. He was going to catch Woody Some af aitinle bose threw carneset re 
\ balls at the snowman and knocked him 


yrieves, 
worms are fed chopped mulberry leaves. Woodchuck. He was fat. 
fthatfinedinnermade down. 


In the branches bare and lone. 
There” ‘ hock reach: maturity, which is ‘ust thinking 
pete sa valeneee ran who gathers vodays. “They moult or 5 Tick his chops. Then away he , 
And binds them in bundles wees Change their skin three times. When ran to the meadow i a 
i + grown, they are about three inches He looked in the clover patch ands F 
from sniffed around Woody ‘Woodchuck’s | "The Snow Guard 


“|| leave one or two at your door = 
He'll lea ss ong and they then spin cocoons 


this eve, “| 4 
Foe he’ : a fiber and gum which they secrete. hole but he wasnotthere. «Heranin- — g, 
For he’s the postman, YOU see. | When the coc ne te anak fe. hole but oy and Woody Woodchuck © S"3t Pee unt 
¥- worms become chrysalides inside of was there eating cabbage leaves. Big Onsen Oa ne Se aedl 
s 
he children play. 


“These cocoons are then col- Dog Rover barked. Where t 
ere 


baat them. 
Ice-Cutting lected and the chrysalides killed, gen- — How Woody Woodchuck ran! 
erally by heat, before they can again” He ran as fastas his little legs could car- —_Passersby catch your eye, 
ryhim. When he came to the place With its icy stare; 


On Tuesday we wentto the bay and 


saw some men cutting the ice. We become moths. 
© went pop! into the Hurry past, oh, so fast, 


where lie lived, he 
Fearful of its glare. 


rode on a sleigh to the bay. A man aN 
cut the ice with a saw and pushed it . > hole. 
Silk Big Dog Rover caught the end of iets 
de Woody Woodchuck's tail. He told Stick in hand, you command 


through the water with a pick. The 
men putit on the sleigh with a small Silk is the product of cocoons me k 
elevator. After a while they un- by the silk-worm. ‘These cocoons himself that he had caught him’ that ‘Them to go away - 
hitched the team and hitched themon_ aire sent 10 the. reelers or filatures, time. He pulled and pulled and pull- From the yard, where you guard 
the deigh. ‘Then they drew the load) waere thes are placed in a basin of hot ed sad pulled but he could not pull Children at their play. eo 
of ice tothe ice house. “They put water, which softers the gum. After Woody Woodchuck out of the hole. —Maude Wood Hen) — 
it into the ice house with another the outside fibers wre removed so. that Woody Woedchuck pulled just once pos 
elevator. The men. put it into the the ends run free, just as you would) and over went Big Dog Rover on his 
elevator with a pa'r of ice tongs. unwind thread from a bali, the ends back. He had some fur in his mouth. The Goldfish 
1 be warm and are collected tegether through a guide It was the fittle wee end of Weody si 
i ~The. silk Woodchuck’s tail. One day a woman went (0 towh 
She saw some. little goldfish in # 


Next summer it will 
the men will rut the ice into the refrig- and wound upon @ reel 
erators. It will be cold there. ‘The cools and dries while the gam hardens Woody Woodchuck tolé him that 
: ¢ would not have a very fine dinner store. She bought them. A mat 
put them isto a bowl. She took the™ 


and sticks the fiters from the different h 
in one smooth that day.—Sadie M. Line. 


cirle will put butter, meat, milk, che 
rr, meat rags 
Grade IVA home. 


ns tovether 


0. ter, th 
erother ight, and again fell to the | 


weasel came out of | 


said the bat. 

“* Certainly I shall,’’ said the weas~ 
dy 

| | kill mice wherever I find them. 

|‘ Butstop a moment,” said the bat, 

| spreading his.wings; “‘ I am nota 

| mouse. \Don’t you see 


my great’ 


wings? “A mouse can't fly, can it?’ 

ast your pardon,’’ said the 
weasel; ‘I didnot know that you | 
were a bird; [thought you were a 
mous’, I see 


1 was ‘mistaken. "’ \ 
Then he let him go. 

So the cunning bat escaped a second 
time, but it is not often safe to use such | 
arguments. —Aesop. | 


Ben 
Ben was a nice big dog. One day 
he was walking through some woods 
with his master and in the snow he 
| saw a lot of little tracks. He followed 
them to avhollow stump and begah to 
scratch at the front door of the house 
in the stump.” It was the home of the 
litte tield mouse, White-Foot. When 
| White Foot heard Ben: at’ his front 
door, he was quite-frightened, “I~ 
am not going to stay here to be eaten 
by a dog,’ he said. ‘So he ran out of 
the back door and was safe. 


Careless Sammy 
Sammy was a very careless little boy. 
He was quite apt to put off doing what 
he «as told to do until it was too late. 
Th. often made trouble. for him. 
Or day-his mother said, a. 
~ when you'come in to supper tonight, 
F obe sre and beg your bat and ball in- 
| tote house, for! think it is, going 
tos uwtonight.”” “SAL fight, Moth- 
er” answered Sammy. “I will."” 
Lut he played with Rover, his dog, 
until supper was ready. Then: when 
he was called he hurried into the 
house and quite forgot about his ball 
and pat. He did not remember them 
_ for several weeks.’ The night that bis 
 niother had spoken to him about them 
it snowed very hardati night tong. 
the morning Sanimy was-so interest 


{ Walter did some hard thinking. “Then 
| he went to work and.did a good many 


‘He could 3 
awake. He thought 
No one 


tives meant to have given him some- 
thing they ‘said, but they forget it. 


things that he had promised to do but 
had forgotten. He filled the woodbox. 
He put histhings inorder. He:mend- 


edhis sister'sdoll carriage. Hesharp- ,21 


ened pencils for hisfather. The next 
morning when he came down to break- 
fast there was his stocking by his plate, 
anda sled, and lots. of other things. 
After that he rarely forgot to do what 
he was told. ‘‘ I don’t like other 
folks to forget to do -things for me,”” 
he said, ‘‘ so I mean to remember to 
do things for them.”’ 


The Fox and the Goat 

A fox once happened to fall into 
a deep well. He tried in every way to 
get out, but at last began to think that 
it was impossible, and that he must die 
there, a prisoner. While he was 
thinking how sad that_ would be, a 
thirsty goat_ came and looked down 
jnto the well, wishing that he could 
get some water. He soon saw the 
fox. 
“ Halloo, ’” said the goat, “* what 
are you doing down there? Is the 
water ” 

The best I ever tasted,’ answered 
the fox. “It is cool, and clear, and 
delicious. Come down and try it your- 


1 will,”” said the goat, “* for Tam 
nearly dead with thirst."” 

So he jumped down, and drank as 
much water as he wanted. 

“Oh, how refreshing!” cried he. 

“© Yes," said the fox; “and now 
if you have finished drinking. let me 
ask how you expect to get out of. this 
well again.” , 

ea onl don’t know,” replied ; the 
“How do you expect'to, get 
out?"" 

““Phat is what I have been wonder- 
ing about for the last hour,’” said the 
fox, ‘‘and have just now thought of 
agood plan. If you will put your 
forefeet high upon the wall, | will 


In climb up your back, and so get out, 
ed and then, of course, I can help you 


in getting his sled out that he forgot (ou 


about the ball and bat which: were 
lying under the snow. When he ‘did 
| temember them he could not think 
| just wherethey were. He dug agood 
many holes inthe snow, trying to 
/ them, But not asign of them c 


"0 a y 
So" Very. well,’? said the goat, who 
‘was a simple creature, ‘that és'a good 
plan. Howl wish I had your brain! 
He put his forefeet on the wall, and 


find the Fox casily climbed out and started 
id to go om his way. _ 


er their fires. 


‘Then Dick cleared is throat 
eatively. and moved uneasily in 


“‘Humph,"’ grunted Grandfather, 


‘St finished that cupboard to-day, 


Grandmother.’” 

Dick and Grandmother were both 
happy about the new china closet 
Grandfather had been working on for 
awhole month. They had seen it grow 
from some smooth new oak boardsto a 
polished beauty with inlaid pattern in 
glossy black. Just now, though, they 
wondered where the word was 
But they should have known Grand- 
father. 

“Something more than a cup-board 
about that bit of furniture,’ Grand- 
father remarked to the world at large. 
“Funny how things grow away from 
the names people give them. Cup- 
board! It's like Harry Little—six feet 


“*Yes, or Jim Large, who isn’t as 
big.asa minute,’’ added Grandmother, 
beaming over the blue teapot. 

Dick wriggled delightedly. Now 
he could eat his muffins in peace while 
Grandfather made and solved the day's 
word puzzle, 

“‘Cupboard,’’ Grandfather continu- 
ed thoughtfully. “‘Hum-m-m—must 
be they had only a board or a shelf to 
putcups on along time ago. Then, 
when they put many shelves together 
and made doors for them to protectthe 
china, they kept the old name, cup- 
board. Must have been way back 
when they had no. stoves, just open 
fireplaces. By the way, Dick Boy, 
what time is it?”” 

“*A quarter past six,’” Dick answer- 
ed quickly, swallowing quite a bite of 
muffin and ‘honey, ‘What is it we 
always hear at nine o’clock?’’ asked 
Grandfather. 
Fora minute Dick was puzzled. 
‘Then he remembered the curfew bell 
that warned the boys and girls of Pin- 
huok that it was bedtime. 

“What do you suppose curfew 
meant when the word was made?’" 
asked Grandfather, absently breaking 
another muffin. 

Dick and Grandmother didn’t saya 
word, for they knew Grandtather did 
not expect an answer. 

“Once there were no city fire de- 
partments and people's homes had 
only open grate fires, from which 
sparks could very easily fly. So, be- 
fore folks went to bed they carefully 
raked ashes over the live coals < the 
grate, ‘Thus everyone who wi: ed to. 
avoid danger covered the fire before 
going to bed. So it came about that 
in the villages a bell was rung along in 


the evening to remind. peaple to cov~ Instoad 


‘That bell was called” 
the curefire,’. And now we have the 
‘cur-few in places like Pinhook, when 
there is only an oil burner to turn 
down for the night.’ And Grand- 
futher reached for another apple muffin. 


, Apple-seed Johnny 


Many years ago there were not as 


The an old man who lived in 
the eastern part of the country then. 


He lhad worked very. hard and was 


very poor. Hewantedto do some- 
thing to help other people but he had 
no money. He didnot know how to 
help them without money. i 

At last he thought of a way and he 
was very happy. Every place he work- 
et he asked the people to give him 
apples for pay. They did so. He 
would eat the apples but he never 
threw.away thecores. He saved theni 
and after a while he had a bag full of 


cores. : 

He took the bag and began to travel 
towards the west and people did not see 
him again for a longtime. He would 
stop every now and then an make a hole, 
in the ground, drop inacore and cover 
it upagain. Sometimes he would not 
see any people for days. 

When he hadused up all the cores 
he went back to the cities and worked 
again and got more apples. When 
the people found out what he was doing 
they laughed at him and called him Ap- 
ple-seed Johnny. Hekept. on planting 
apple-seeds until he died. 

Years afterwards when more people 
moved westwards they found a great 
many apple-trees there. They could 
not think how they got there but were 
very glad to have them. —Selected. 


Keep Your Windows Clean 

\f the windows of your soul are 
dirty and streaked, covered with mat- 
ter foreign to them, then the world as 
you look out of them will be to you 
dirty and streaked and out of order. 

Cease your complainings, however; 
keep your pessimism, your ‘‘poor un- 
fortunate me’’ to, yourself, lest you 
betray the fact that your windows are 
badly in need of something. But 
know that your friend, who keeps his 
windows clean, that the Eternal Sun 
may illumine all within and make visi- 
ble all without, —know that he lives in 
a different world from yours. 

Then go wash your windows, and 
instead of longing for some other world 
you'will discover the wonderful beau- 
ties of this world; and if you don’t 
find transcendent beauties on every 
hand here, the chances are that you 
will never find them anywhere. 

—Ralph Waldo Trine. 


‘ Parts of Speech + 
Biases eran andive. 
‘A noun fa the name of something. 
A schoul or garde, houp or ring. 


Adjectives tell tho kind of noun,— 
AW small, pretty, white or brown, 
uns stand: 


ty 
: of oune the a 
Her heal, his face, your ara, my hand, 
Yorba tell something belie done. 
Torend, counts laugh, sting. Jump or run. 


How things are dono the adverbs tell, 
As slowly, quickly. iJ! or well. 


Conjanctions Join the together, 

Asmen and wonien, wind and weathor. 
‘he preposition stands 

A noun, as in or through a door. 


‘the ineneon shows «ut 

‘As, "Oh, how pretty’ 

‘Tho whole are called speech, 
Which reading, Writing. speaking, teach, 


Somewhere we have read this mors 
dt may or may not be true, but the | 
moral is so good that we can well pee 
afford to dismiss our doubts concerning Sr. 
the facts. 


itican, performed some good 
work for his country; but though he 


ae A group of successful men were | “ane Doron! Beading Gia 
Not ~uch ax! ‘have, oF yo! was 80 active in the service of Florence, discussing over the luncheon table the x ives feat Mion Club 
Mi The ch Fe ie eve to And! he had not forgotten purchasing power of money. ‘‘There 
‘And Ju duow tite one ereates peed. He met her once more, venemeacl| nothing that moncy will not buy!"’| Deaf end Hard of Hearing People 
He slay ie the a bridal party, and she. was in white The Saciee. ba ees d 
Hie could. ws run tie mortal plant again, and her Tadiance almost blinded e jt 113 eee 5 Se eencray 
gfe me te ee ear fellow man! him. She was the impersonation of | one voiced an exception. : NTO, 


rho cate upon hie way 

by firmer ties to bind, 
‘Anciieed oiiic swester overy cay. 
For he was kind. 
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all purity and goodness to him, and 
such she alwaysremained. An atmo- 
sphere seemed to emanate from her 
that purified everything about her and 
drove all base and unworthy thoughts 
away. Perhaps she did not affect every 
one in that manner, but this was the 
way she affected Dante. 

She married and had children, and } 
he married and had children, but Bea- | 
A home is the safest investment that | trice’s image never left him; she was. 
you can make in this world. No di- | an inspiration to him all his life. “This 
vidend: or financial return begins to| influence must have come as much 
compare with the pleasure and the | from her character as from her outward 

priceless benefit that comes to the fam- j beauty of face and form. 
ily owning a home. “The thought of the beauty and purity 
‘The pride that develops through own- | | of this girl continually ennobled him. 


ing your home is not and cannot be | Riiheniaheidiod Sand eaherwasionly 


will, not buy health,’’ he asserted. 
“You are wrong.’’ replied the 
champion of wealth. ‘‘There are 
many invalids who could regain their 
heaith if they had the means of em- 
| ploying specialists, or taking treatment 


life, and know 
kweet and snmplo word and dood 
Cf Kin ines, where scone 


So let me live m 
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at expensive sanitarmums, or living in 
more salutary surroundings. In many 
| instances money will buy health.”* 
“But money will not buy happi- 
ness,”’ contended the dissenter. 
“You're wrongs again. Ask the 
average person what he needs to make 
him happy. He will tell you that all 
he wants is to be wealthy enough to 
work or rest when he pleases, to enjoy 
all the amusements that give him plea- 
sure, and perhaps to travel. or study. 


‘That I was kind. 


Home the Best Investment 
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compared with any sort of business in- ! 
nent. 

A home of my own” 
the positive ambition of every man and 
every woman, here and hereafter. 

No personal pleasure of the mun- 
dane sort is greater tothe human soul 
than to be able to say “Il own a 


home." You may beceme rich. 
You may become tamous. 
You may acquire your basic 


object in life—but if you do not attain 
to the owning of your own home you 
have missed the one goal of all earthly 
awards, the place ofall places where joy 
and true happiness are (or should be) 
supremely in command, the human 
forerunner of Heavenly Home in the 
City of Eter: Delight. 


On Books 


Merely as furniture, books are a 
cheaper and better decoration than 
blue china or Chippendale chairs. 
They are better because they put the 
signature of individuality in a house. 
The taste for Chippendale and blue 
china may be 4 mere vanity, a fancy 
that represents, not a genuine personal 
taste for beautiful things but an arti- 
ficial passion for rare or expensive 
things. But a row of books will give 
a house character and meaning. It 
will tell you about its owner. It is a 
window let into the landscape of life. 

When I go into a stranger's library 
1 wander round the bookshelves to 
learn what sort of a person the strang- 
eris, and when he comes in I feel 1 
know the kee to his mind and the 
ranue of his interests. A house with- 
out books is a mindless and character- 
less house: 

Even if you do not read books your- 
self, they are 4 priceless investment 
for your children Holmes used to 
say that it took three generations of 
sprawling ina library to create a read- 
but | believe that any intel- 
ligent child who stumbles upon, let us 


ing man: 


say, “Two Years Before the Mast,’ 
or Prescot’s “Conquest of Peru,’ or 
any similar masterpie willbe caught 
by the gi ks ind will con- 
tract the reading habit for life. And 
what habit is there to co © with 


Whar delight is there like the revela- 
tion of books the sudden impact of a 
master-spirit, the sense of windows 
flung wide open to the universe? Iris 
these adventures of the mind, the joy 
of which does not pass away, that give 
ine adventure of life itself beauty and 


Wide World. 


should be ‘such words as had never been written 


, of any other woman. 


twenty-three when death took her, he 
made a vow that he would write of her 


How well he 


kept his word the world has known for 
six hundred years. 


These were troublous times in Flor- 
and Dante experienced some 
biter tribulations, The Guelfs had 
divided into two factions called the 
Neri, or Black, and the Bianchi, or 
White. Dante belonged to the White 
faction, and asthe Nerigotthe power, 
all the leading men of the other faction 
were banished. Dante was one of them 
and he never saw his native city again. 
Until the day of his death, when he 
was fifty-six years old, he was an exile 
and a wanderer. 

It was during these sad, restless years 
that he wrote his Divine Comed 
this great and immortal poem the girl 
Beatrice figures as the granc incarn: 
tion of goodness and beauty. No 
other woman occupies just such a 
place in literature as she does . He: 
ly wisdom symbolized by Beatrice, 
guides the poet through all the spheres 
of Paradise after he has wandered 
through the dreary shades of the Infer- 
no and Purtory. Her presence lends 
light and beauty to the whole poem, 
and a> we follow the poet in his jour- 
ney, we find ourselves involuntarily 
wondering at this beautiful conception 
of womanhood. No one who reads 
of Beatrice in the Divine Comedy can 
help begin inspired to a better and 
higher ideal of Iife by this saintly char- 
acter 


Vhough he makes her a transcen- 
dent spirit of lovelines truth, we 
can recognize every where the beaunful 
litle girl who had aw i Danre s 
boyish reverence, and whe inspired 
the noblest efforts of his manhood. 
Rare and angelic indeed must have 
been the spirit of the fair Florentine 
girl to have thus in that turbulent age 
proveda solace and a hope to the stern, 
sorrow-stricken heart of the poet 


It is a wonderfel story, almost too 
wonderful to be truc, yet we must 
believe it, for all through the great 
poem shines this girl-figure, idealized 
and sublimated, but something as she 
appeared to him in the midst of the 
violence and wrong of that long dead 
century when the Tuscan lilies were 
alternately white and re And not 
only was his own life made better and 
happier by her example, but we of a 
different age cannot but he ennobled 
in contemplating the story of his beau- 
tiful girl. 


.of immortal bliss. 


Money will buy happiness for millions 
of men and women.” 

So elated was this man at the case 
with which he had disposed of his op- 
ponent’s exceptions that he leaned a- 
ross the table and said, triumphanth 
Mltell you what I'll do. Write 
down four things really worth having 
that money cannot buy, and for each 
one I'll give you my check for a thou- 
sand dollars!"* 

The next day the same group met 
again at the luncheon table. The 
man who had been challenged handed 
the challenger a slip of paper. He 
read it in silence. Then he read it 
again, slowly and thoughtfully, the rest 
of the party looking on with keen bat 
mure interest. When he finally laid it " 
down, he took out his check book, | [Seti dipiCs4 
wrote a check for four thousand dol- | foronts Bible Shoot, 110 College B.- ab su. 
lars and passed it across the table. | "tral YM. eer Watnn day eveking a i Gen 

what was written on the pape endent Mii. Red BYRNE, Dontands 
‘our Things Really Worth Hay- 

That Money Cannot buy. 

Ababy’ssmile: You cannot 
purchase a baby’ssmile with coin or | 
currency, stocks or bonds. To the, 
soul that has so recently come from 
paradise, the most coveted things in this 
world have no appeal. A mother’s | 
kiss, a father’s cares flower, a pretty 
trinket, may win a bab: 
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‘every Sunday: 


fasion Committee ver 
E. Harms, 114 8t. Patrick St., Toronto, 
ins. J. R. ByaNe, Deaconess, 64 Donlands 


‘ST. FRANCIS DE SALES SOCIETY 
Religioux Services are conducted b 


Rev. Father Hooper, C. §, P. 
every Sunday at 315 p. m* 


Loretto Abbey College, 


“ s smile, but | 387 Brunswick Ave., Toronto 
you cannot bargain for it with gold. Rey; Mother Columbricu, Mra. M. Mury!). 
i Youth, when it has gone: in charge Interyrster 
‘The mill will never grind again with nl Walk i, heGovera, REM Tiras Me, 
water that has passed. Allthe wealth Allare contially invited 
in the world cannot buy back the zest | = eas 


* 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE 


Alphabet Cards and 
Writing Pads 


und joyousness of youth or the carefree 
happiness of maidenhood when matur- 
ity has blotted them our. 

“3. ‘The love of a good woman: 


Her love, like a baby’s smile, cannot 

be bought with gold. Men may bar- ae OR SALE 

ter silver and gold and precious stones 2 for dc., postpaid Te. 

fora base counterfeit, but true love "i pens 

that lasts eternally is the most precious 36 for TBc. esis ae is 
gilta woman can bestow. No man is AN for 8100, poate ia 1.00 
rich enough to buy it; no man is too ei joan plas will be 
eae Synge ol he ate of 


“4. Entrance into Heaven: Money 
will buy every material thing there is 
to be found in this world, but not a 
penny of it can be taken into the next, 
and used to gain admission into a state 
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n quaran 
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is trying, not the result of trying 
that counts. 5 
If it not right, do nor do it, if it is 
not true, do not say it. ! 
If thou fail in the day of adversity, 
thy strength is small. 


Ont. 


| 1 Garden Ave... Toronte 
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A Tribute To Dickens 
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Some said the gloryshe had won 
\Vould pant away and dic, 

Thst lights more Tustrous far, would shine 
In Literature fair sky; 


nd still we Tove him ax of old, 
G ‘Mid all the chanweful years, 
And -till he moves our hearts to mirth, 
Cue eyes to Conder 
And w yhatsoo'er Hew: mines ty rise. 
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The Prince of Story Tellers 
IHILDREN, don’t you 
love a good story teller? 
‘Listen, and I'll tell you 


about one of the best | 


by) story tellers who has 

lived during the last 

hundred years, You will never meet 

him, for-he is not living now, but he 
has left us so many good stori 

for boys and stories for girls and stories 


for growoups, funny stories and sad’! 


_ stories and such-good Christmas stori 
that we call him “the Prince ef Story 
Tellers. 

His name was Charles Dickens, and 
he was born over a hundred years 
ago, February 7, 1812. He was born 
in Portsea, England, where his father 
was a navy clerk. His mother taught 
the little boy to read and he was then 
sent to. a day school with his little sister 
Fanny,and they were very happy. 
kven when a little boy, he dreamed 
of the time when he should be a great 
scholar. He had very tew books. 
He tound some in the garret of a house 
to which they moved, and every day 
Charles would steal away to the attic 
and pore over Robinson Crusoe, Don 
Quixote or Peregrine Pickle. Oh, 
What joy would have been his could he 
have had the books you children have 
to read! But children at thattime did 
hot Have the advantages that children ot 
toda hav. Indeed they were often 
tery crdelly treated, especially at 
Shoot, 

When Charles was nine years old 
his futher moved the family to London, 
and ‘hough he worked hard he could 
hot seep out of debt. They became 
Poorer and poorer, and every day 
Cho ies was sent, sometimes with a 
pie’ of furniture andithen with a book, 
tote pawnbroker that they might’ get 
alin» money for food. Finally, the 
mei who his father owed would wait 
No) ager, and he and the family were 
takes to the debtor's prison, for that 
Was che lawful custom in England. 

Charles must give up school now 
oto work. He was given a job 
ia shoe-blacking factory. His work 
Was to paste the labels and put the 
fo\cis on the boxes. He was to work 
all day long and get a dollar a week, 
Which he must pay for his lodging and 
breaktast. ‘There was no room atthe 
Prison for him to sleep, so he had to 


' sleep in a tenement house and go to 
ithe prison for his meals and to spend 
‘Sunday. How lonely and homesick 
the poor little fellow was!’ The men 
and boys were So rude and vulgar and 
the work was so dirty, and he grew so 
tired,’ pasting all day long. Hardest of 
all, though, was to give up the idea of 
Being’ a great scholar. 

There was a big, kind-hearted boy 
in the factory by the name of Bob Fa- 
gin. One day when little Charles 
was too sick to work, Bob filled black- 
ing boxes with hot water and kept 
them ubout the little boy all day. He 
did his work for him, too, and at night 
started to go home with him. But 
Charles could not bear to tell that he 
went to the prison for his supper, so 
he turned down the wrong street and 
had Bob leave him at a strange house, 

As soon as Bob was out of sight, he 
turned and went to the prison. Way 
up to the top Hoor, all bur one, he 
climbed, and there he cried very 
bitterly, for he was sick and lonely. 


his tather some money, so whe paid 
his creditors and was “feleased 
from prison and Charles was sent to 
school for a few years. All the boys 
at school liked him for he could speak 
and tell stories and write little plays for 
}them to act. But his school days 
Were soon over and he must go to 
earning money. 

His father had obtained a position 
/as a_reporter in Parliament and 
/Chiatlés, after studying shorthand, took 

up the same work, spending his spare 
time reading at the British Museum. 
He soon became one of the best re- 
porters on the paper for which he 
worked. While doing this work, he 
had a great desire to write a story and 
have it printed. He wrote the story 
and called it, Dinner at Poplar 
Hall,’ and one night, when no one 
was looking, dropped it into a mail 
d to a monthly magazine. 
he saw his story in print, his 
joy knew no bounds. He wrote 
stories and called them “Sketches by 
and then he began to write the 
ick Papers."’ 

It was not long before he was fa- 
mous, for he wrote such funny stories 
and people were looking for something 
to make them laugh, for there was 
plenty in the great city of London to 
make them cry. The funny stories 
though, did nct stop the crying 3 
no one knew better than Charles 
Dickens himself what it meant for an 
honest man to have to go to prison 
because he could not earn enough to 
support his family, and he wanted every 
one to know what it meant, so that the 
law makers would stop it. So he wrote 
a story called “Little Dorrit, the Child 
of Marshalsea Prison,” and described 
prison life. When thoughtful people 
had read the story, they said thar the 
debtor's prison must be abolished. 

“There was another custom which he 
knew to be very wrong. Atthat time, 
any one_.in Yorkshire who wished to do 
so could open a school. It did not 
matter whether he was qualified for 
teaching ornot. Many parents would 
send their children and these mean 
ignorant masters would treat them ve! 
Mr. Dickens knew. something 
school life and has told us 
“David Coppertield,” a 


cruel 
about th 
about it in 


After a time a relative died and left 
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story which is really of his own life. 

After he had become a well known 
author, he visited a great many York- 
shire schools and made up his mind 
that there were some evils which must 
be corrected. So he wrote ‘‘Nicholas 


Nickleby,’* a story of a boys’ board- 
ing school. He knew that the story 
would be read, for everybody was eager 
for anything which came from his pen. 

The story awoke parents to the 
state of affairs, and not long after they 
established public schools. 

His story of “‘Little Nell’’ and her 
kindness to her grandfather, and of 

“Jenny Wren,”’ the little doll dress- 

maker, and of “‘Sissy Jupe,’’ the 
circus rider's daughter, are beautiful 
stories. Many of his stories are very 
sad, but he always mixes in some 
funny characters, so that the reader 
will not be left too sad. 
__ His story of *‘Oliver Twist’ is very 
interesting. It is a story of an orphan 
boy who lived at the work house and 
was so abused thathe ran away and was 
picked up by some robbers who tried 
to teach him to be a thief. But the 
memory of his mother kept him from 
becoming a bad boy. 

‘Through his Christmas stories, Mr. 
Dickens taught people the true Christ- 
mag spirit. His stories made the poor 
people laugh, which was as good as a 
Christmas present to them; and they 
touched the hearts of the rich people 
and sent them Sure make Christmas 
a happy time forthe poor people. 

Even bedy loves the story of ‘Tiny 
‘Tim’? in “‘A Christmas Carol.’’ 

When Charlie Dickens used to go 
to the shoeblacking factory, he passed 
a beautiful home called Gad's Hill. 
He used to tell his father that he wish- 
ed he could own that place when he 
became a man and his father 
would say, ““Well, if you work hard 
and do not get into debt perhaps you 
may sometime buyit."” “he beautiful 
estate did become his home and here 
he entertained many visitors who came 
thousands of miles to shake hands 
with the man who had done so much 
toward making the world brighter and 
better. 

When he died, he was buried in a 
simple manner in Westminster Abbey, 
where many of the great men of Eng- 
land are buried, and for many days 
his grave was wet with the tears of the 
poor people whom he had befriended. 
His principal books are David 
Copperfield, Dombey and Son. Old 
Curiosity Shop, Pickwick Papers, Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit, Oliver Twist, Nicholas 
Nickleby, ‘Vale of Two Cites. Little 
Dorrit, Bleak House, Christmas Carol 
and Cricket on the Hearth. He also 
gave readings from his books in many 
cities in England, United States and 
Canada. —Primary Plans. 


The Death of Little Paul 

‘[here is perhaps no more pathe- 
tically beautitul sketch in all _literatu 
than the story of Paul Dombey’s 
death. When he was at the seashore 
he used to have strange fancies 
regarding the sea. One day he fell 
asleep in his chair by the sea and slept 
‘quietly for alongtime. Awaking sud- 
, he started up, and sat listening. 

Fiorence asked him what he thought 
he heard. 


What are the Wild Waves 
PAUL See 


"What ure the wild waves saying, 
Sixter. the whole da 


‘4 nl free — 
Butat night when “ie dark td Tonely. 
Tn dreary Jt hs stil with me.” 
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Not It ix something greater 
‘That «peaks to the heart alone, 

The Voice of the Great Creator 
Dwells in that mighty tone: 


PAUL 
You; but the waves scom ever 
Singing the same nad thing. 
Adal Sain Weng. weak endeavour 
what the sures sug 
What ts that voiew toponting. 
Ever by night nnd day? 
Ix ita friendly wreeting, 
‘Ora warning that call» away!” 
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1 want to know what it says,’’ he 
answered, looking steadily in her face? 
“The sea, Floy; what is it that it 
keeps on saying?”” 

She told him that it was only the 
noise of the rolling wa aS 

“Yes, yes,” he el * Bar | 
know that they are g § saying som: 
thing. What place is over there 
He rose up, looking eagerly at the hor- 
izon. 

She told him that there was another 
country opposite, but he said he didn’t 
meanthat; he meant farther away— 
farther away. 

Very often afterwards, in the midst 
of their talk, he would break off to try 
to understand what it was that the 
waves were always saying; and would 
rise up in his couch to look towards 
that invisible region far away. 

After his return to London, lying on 
his death bed, in his home beside the 
river, the sound of the Howing water 
again seemed to awaken his strange 
fancies, and the fast moving current 
seemed to be carrying him out to sea. 
Possibly it was the reading of this that 
suggested “l'ennyson’s requiem song 
about the time when he, too, would 
“put out to sea."’ “Sometimes when 
he awoke out of a feverish dream he 
thoughta river was bearing him away.”* 

‘Vhen comes the closing scene: 

Sister and brother wound their army 
around gach other, and the golden 
light came streaming in, and fell upon 
them, locked together. 

“How fast the river runs, between 
its green banks and the rushes, Fioy! 
Bur at's very near the sea. | hear the 
waves! “They always said so!”* 

Presently he told her that the mo- 
tion of the boat upon the stream was 
luiling him to vest. How green the 
banks were now, how bight the fow- 
ers growing on them, and how tail the 
rushes! ~ Now the bout was out atsec, 
but gliding smoothly on. And now 

(Continued on lass janes 
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English Literature 

While the Greeks and Romans pro- 
duced some*of the greatest writers 
that have ever lived, and while from 
Italy, France and Germany have come 
many authors of splendid ability, yet 
by far the greatest literature in the 
world is that of the English speaking 
peoples. ‘I'wo out of the five supreme 
authors of alltime are English, and the 
long honor roll of writers eminent in 
every department of English literature 
can’t be be equalled by that of any 
other nation, scarcely surpassed by 
that of all other modern nations com- 
bined. Here are a few of the greatest 
names, omitting those now living: 

Poets—Chaucer, Spenser, Shake-« 
speare, Milton, Johnson, Pope, Dry- 
den, Gray, Goldsmith, Thomson, 
Cowper, Burns, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Scott, Shelley, Keats, 
Moore, Hood, Mrs. — Hemans, 
Browning, Mrs. Browning. Tenny- 
son, Arnold, Poe, Bryant. Longfellow 
Whirtier, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, 
Harte, Field, Riley, Miller, Whitman. 

Historians —Bede, Hume, Gibbon, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Green, Hallam, 
Mitford, Froude, Bancroft, Napier, 
Alison, Lecky, Milman, Grote, Pres- 
cott, Parkman, Motley. 
ists—Richardson, De Foe, 
Scott, Lytton, Dickens, “Uhackeray, 
Eliot, Bronte, Kingsley, Trollope, 
Stevenson, BL. Austen, Lever, 
Lover, Hughes, Collins, Reade, Hardy 
Cooper, Hawthorne, Wallace, How- 
ells, Stowe. 

Other Prose Witers—More, Bacon, 
Locke, Taylor, Bunyan, Swift, Addi- 
son, Johnson, Burke, Lamb, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Boswell, Mill, Spencer, Hux- 
ley, Darwin, Faraday, Irving, Stedman, 
Winter, Mabie, Emerson, Holmes, 
Burroughs. 


The English Language 

The English language is a very com- 
posite one. ‘The bulk of our speech 
is of Anglo-Saxon origin, and we got 
a great deal from the Normans, while 
a large number of words are derived 
from the Greek and the Latin, and 
some from nearly every other lat 
guage. “‘Vhereare now about $00,000. 
words in the English language, which 
is twice as many as there were a cent- 
ury ago, while hundreds of new words 
are being added every year. Most 
people, however, never use more than 
a few thousand words. 

It was nor till the fourteenth century 
that there really was an English lan- 
wuage. Before that time part of the 
people spoke Saxon and part spoke 
French, while the learned men used 
chiefly Latin. Chaucer and Wycliffe, 
however, gave the whole nation one 
common speech, and, though the lan- 
guave has undergone m: changes 
since then, yet it is not difficult for us 
to read and understand whit they 
w 


Early English Writers 
The first great Engl sh poem was an 
epic called Beowulf, by an unknown 
author. It tells how Beowulf a De: 
ish hero living in En land, went to 


great poet 
was Caedmon, who lived during the 
Heptarchy. He was an ignorantman, 
‘but in a dream an angel appeared to 
“him and commanded him to write. He 
did so, and he wrote a poetic para- 


: phrase of several books of the Bible. 


Gerorrrey CHAUCER 

The first really great English poet 
was Chaucer, who is sometimes: call- 
ed “The Father of E: Poetry.” 
He lived during the reigns of Edward 
Ill. and Richard II. John, Duke of 
Lancaster, was his friend and protéc- 
tor, and during most of his life he held 
various public positions. He was a 
kindly man and was greatly loved by 
the people and his writings are “full of 
laughter and tears."” He was a great 
lover of nature, which he describes in 
beautiful language. Spenser calls him 
“Dan Chaucer, well of En; un- 
defiled.’ which means that other great 
poets have got inspiration from his 
beautiful thoughts and words, just as 
we draw water from a well. 


Tue Canrersury Taes 
Chaucer wrote much, but the Can- 
terbury Tales is his greatest work, 
It consists of twenty-four short stories, 
all of which are in the form of poetry 
except two or three. In these tales it 
is supposed that a number of tra- 
vellers met at the Tabard Inn, in 
London. They were all going on a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Thomas Béc- 
ket at Canterbury, and they agreed that 
cach one should tell two stories while 
going and two while returning. There 
were thirty persons in the company. in- 
cluding a merchant, a knight, a law- 
r, a clerk, acook, adoctor, a miller, 
monk, a sailor, and a wife of Bath. 
This would have given us one hundred 
and twenty stories altogether, but 
Chaucer had time to write only twenty- 
four before his death in 1400. 
Chaucer has described them so 
weil, that we can almost sec them as 
they ride in quaint procession along 
the quiet country roads—the “* very 
perfect gentle knight’ ; his son, the 
gay young squire with his curled locks; 
the grey-eyed prioress, with her beads 
nd her little ~~ hounds’ the mer- 
chant, with his forked beard and beaver 
hat; the thin bookloving clerk of Ox- 
thin steed; 
resplendent 
in scarlet hose and new shoes; the poor 
parson of the town, and lastly, the 
poet himself, whose own depscrition 
intly puts into fut maul of the 
as ama land fair of 
who looked “ever upon the 
ground,’ as ifhe would “find ahare.** 


They King Arthur Legends 

King Arthur is the best known, the 
noblest, the most beautiful character 
in English literature, or in that of any 
ether nation For over a thousand 
years, from the time of Tennyson to 
the early dawn of English history, this 
imposing figure appears again «. ain 
in many of our finest literary work. 

He is supposed to have been king 
of the early Britons or Welsh, who 
tought heroically against the invading 
Saxons, being assisted by the Knights 
of the Round Table. At first he was 
ply a great and brave warrior 
a just and noble king, but cach writer 
added stories and legends regarding 
his heroic deeds and exalted virtues, 
till at ast, im “Vennyson’s beautiful 


liest welt lee, ae pcm) by’ 
o Monmouth, Robert Wace, Walter 

Map, Layamonand others. The best 
prose account of Arthur and his knights. 
is Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘‘ Death of 
Arthur,”’ while of course the best poetic 
version is found in Tennyson's “Tdylls 
of the King.”* 

‘The Knights of the Round Table de- 
voted their livesto noble deeds. “They 
traversed all lands, setting free impri- 
soned damsels, relieving those in dis 
tress, punishing the oppressors, fight- 
ing against wrong and injustice. 
noblest of these knights were Sir Lan- 
celot, without a peer in strength and 
courage, and Sir Galahad. who said of 
himself, 


Sipete acetate 
Meee ran pees” 

The most beautiful and interesting 
of the many stories relating to the 
Round Table heroes was The Quest 
of the Holy Grail. The San Grail 
was supposed to be the cup used by 
Christ at the Last Supper. It was 
brought by Joseph of Arimathea to 
Britain, where it was lost, and it was 
the highest ambition of the Knights 
of the Round Table to find jt. They 
rode over hilland dale, through dim 
forests and dark waters. They 
fought with men and dragons and 
fiends. They helped ladies in 
distress and overthrew the strongholds 
of the oppressor. But of all their 
number, only Sir Galahad ever got a 
glimpse of the San Grail, for only the 
pure in heart could see the holy vessel. 
It is a wonderful and a beautiful story, 
and it was much more than a fairy 
tale. It was meant to teach that men 
should love the good, the beautiful and 
the true; that they should use their 
strength and talents for the benefit of 
their fellowmen; that it is indeed true 
that itis only the pure in heart that 
shall see God. 


Spenser and his Works 

Spenser was the next great English 
poet after Chaucer. He was born in 
1553 and died in 1599. He was 
Secretary of State for Queen Elizabeth 
for a while, and afterwards Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. r Philip Sidney 
and Sir Walter Raleigh were his spec- 
ial friends. His latter years were 
of misfortune. He lost his. pi 
and his property, bis child was burned 
to death, and he was very unhappy. 

His first po Ss 
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greatest English poets, is “* 
Queen,” perhaps the greatest poetical 
allegory ever written. The poem 
consists of six books, and part of an- 
other, He intended to write twelve 
parts but died before he had com- 
pleted them. Each book tells of the 
adventures of one knight, and each 
character represents some virtue or 
vice, such as truth, purity, holine: 
love, talsehood, sin, superstition etc. 

Glotiana is the name of the Fairy 
Queen. She represents glory and 
honor. King Arthur isa leading hero 
ofthe poem and appears in nearly 
every part. He represents the Grace 
f God, because he was always 
coming to the help of people in 
trouble. 


George and the Dragon 

he first, and the best and most 
famous story is about St. George and 
Una St. George, who represents 
holiness; isgenerally known asthe Red 


night, because he wore a large 
red cross on his shield and armor: 


Bela erg oe 


pec whose sweet mike that 


When he was a baby, George ha 
been stolen by a wicked fairy, ae 
left the baby in a field where a plow. 
man found it and brought it up as his 
own son. While on his way to fight 
the dragon, George visited an old her- 
mit, who told him that he ‘was. really 
the son of an English king, and if, 
through all his life, he was true, and 
brave, and merciful and good, he 
should be called a saint. And he 
would be the saint who. belonged s- 
pecially to all Englishman—the patron 
saint of England: 


“Saint George shalt thon ea'led be, 
St Grorge of Merry” England, Phe sign of 


Una was a beautiful princess re- 
presenting truth, also the church. 
She came to Gloriana’s court to get a 
knight to come and kill a great dragon 
that was devastating her father’s king- 
dom, and had beseiged the king and 
queen in their castle. St. George 
offered to be her champion and was 
accepted. On the way to Una's 
castle, they had many great adventures, 
and once George nearly lost his life, 
but was rescued by Prince Arthur. 
At last they came near the castle, and 
as soon as it saw him the dragon 
rushed forth tu destroy and devour him, 
as it had all the oth€r knights that had 
tried to slay it. It was of enormous size 
and was covered with scales like brass 
and as strong as steel. Its wings were 
like the sails of a great slip, its jaws 
had three rows of iron teeth all stained 
and red with the blood of the people 
it had just eaten. Its eyes were like 
fierce flames and it breathed out tre 
and smoke. 

Without hesitation or fear George 
attacked the dragon, and after a terr fic 
combat,which lasted three days, the 
great monster was slain. With sounds 
of trampets and shouts of joy the king 
and queen and their people came out 
to greet George and Una, and to thank 
the brave knight who had"saved them 
and their land from the great dragon. 
The story ends with the marriage of 
George and Una. 


Una and the Lion 


The be: story of Una and the 
Lion forms a part of this first book of 
the Faerie Queen. Through the 
magic of a wicked magician, George 
and Una had become separated, and 
for many days and weeks Una souytit 
tor him. One day when she was 
tired she lay down to rest under the 
treesin athick wood. She took of 
her black cloak and her beaut tu! 
golden hair tell loosely round her fc. 
which was so fair and so full of geod- 
ness that it seemed to make sunshic« 
in the shady place. 

Suddenly there rushed out of the 
wood a savage lion. He was hunts 
for something to eat and when he sos\ 
Una he ran at her geedily, with lus- 
gry, gaping jaws. But when it fooked 
at her lovely face, instead of teat 
her to pieces it gently licked her 1}: « 
white hands and feet. After that 1! 
noble beast never left her. He kept 
watch while she slept, when she wir 
awake he followed her like a faithtul 
dog and often saved her life. At last 
he was killed while tryirg to. protect 
her from a cruel knight. 


TT he six greatest works of enginee!- 
the world have been named <> 
: The Suez Canal; the Firth 
of Forth Bridge, near Edinburgh, 5: 
land; the ¢ in Dam, By Feypt 


Adrana:tand tet Ouenee Bid 
the St. Lawrence River. 


: ils’ Locals 
Mr. ‘Latry’s Ciass 
—Last Monday afternoon our teach- 
er invited the boys and girls of the 
four senior to come toa lantern 
slide lecture. ‘The lecture was given 
by Miss Deannard. lecture was 
called *“Through Canada From Coast 
to Coast.’’ It was sent from Ottawa. 
‘The slides showed pictures of mines, 
sheep, lumber camps, cattle, grain 
farms, fruit orchards, cities and rivers 
in the nine provinces of Canada. 
—Alonzo Wood. 
—Last Saturday afternoon the pupils 
were busy making costumes. On Sat- 
urday night everyone was ready forthe 
carnival. We began to skate on the 
boys’ rink at 7.30 o'clock. Iswas a 
snowgitl. ‘The best’ dressed were 
Dorothy Healey and Roy Antaya. 
The most original were Helen Mc- 
Nish‘and Leonard Brown and the best 
comic were Joe Carriere and Viola 
Johnston, After the carnival we went 
tothe kitchen and had sandwiches, 
coffee, doughnuts and apples. They 
tasted good. None of my class won 
a prize. —Bessie E. McGovern. 
—On Saturday, February 13th, we 
had the carnival. Many pupils were 
dressed in costumes. They began to 
skate on the boys’ rink at 7. 30 0’ clock. 
Dorothy Healey got a prize for the 
best dressed girl and Roy Antaya got 
a prize for the best boy. Helen Mc- 
Nish gota prize for the best original 
girl and Leonard Brown got a prize for 
the bestoriginal boy. Viola Johnston 
got aprize for the comic girl and Joe 
Carriere got a prize for the comic boy. 
In my class Blanche, Harvey, George 
and Bessie wore costumes. After skat- 
ing all went to the kitchen. They had 
apples, doughnuts, sandwiches and 
coffee. They enjoyed eating them 
very much. They had a grand time. 
When they went to the residence they 
were very tired) | —Doris’ Wenzel. 

—A week ago last Friday Miss 
Ford asked Frank Radmore, Gordon 
Meyer, Gervais Boileau, Morley Cust, 
James Reid and myself to help Miss 
Mefarlane. We cleaned the floors 
with gasoline. Some of the floors 
were very dirty and we washed and 
scrubbed them. We washed and 
scrubbed the cork linoleum in the halls. 
We waxed the floors The: 
polished them with an electric polisher. 
I do not like washing the fcors but | 
like to run the polisher. 

—George Herbert Windsor. 

-] am going to tell you about my 
chum Jean Garvin. | received a letter 
from Jean last week and was cer- 
tainly glad to hear from heragain. She 
wrote me a long letter. She told me 
thar she canski. She enjoys the winter 
sports in Ottawa. She takes care of 
the baby athome. She said the baby 
is very cute. He is four months old. 
Perhaps [ shall visit Jean next summer 
in Otraw Audrey Pittaway. 

-L have some friends who went 
to California this winter. “They arriv- 
ed at Pasadena on December 20th. 
They are staying at Pasadena. “They 
sent me a post card. It showed a 


beoutiful picture of poinsettias. “They 
Sa 


it was a wonderful country. 
have sunshine nearly all the 
It is quite warm. They told 
that they could see snow on the 
of Mount Baldy, 50 miles away. 
friends live in Peterboro. “They 
Visiting their son in California. 
—Bruce Yerrow. 
—Last summer my mother, Fraser, 
his mother, his sister and | went by an 
auto eight miles from North Bay to 
pick some berries. We carried six 
or seven pails with us. We started 
to pick berries early that day. At 5 
o'clock we were tired picking berries 
and all the pails were full. Just then 
my brother came in his auto and we 
returned home. In the woods there 


m 
to 
My 


‘are 


were many insects and a few snakes. 
It was very warm. I saw Fraser 
teasing his sister. She cried and ask- 
ed her mother to make him stop teas- 
ing her.—Abraham Hanna. 

—I would like to tell about hockey. 
A week last Wednesday night the 
Union Jacks came here to play an ex- 
hibition game of hockey against us. 
They were beaten by the score of 15 
tol. Before’ the Union Jacks beat 
our team by the score of 10 to 3. The 
O. S. D. used improved combina- 
tion. Perhaps our team will go to 
Arnott's Arena to play hockey against 
the Union Jacks. We hope that 
we shall beat them again. The 
hockey season is nearly over now as 
the weather is milder. We are very 
much interested in the International 
League and I hope that Ottawa wins 
the championship. 

—Harvey Peter Henderson. 


Mr. Srewart’s Crass 
<a! have read a small book called, 

‘A Story of Dickens.’’ andI shall tell 
you something about him. 

Charles Dickens was a great English 
novelist. He was born at Portsea, near 
Portsmouth, in 1812. His father was 
poor. When Charles was a baby, his 
father moved from Portsea to Chatham 
near London, and, when he was nine 
years old, the family moved to London. 
After they went to London, they be- 
came very poor and owed money to 
many people. At last Dickens’ father 
Was put into Marshalsea prison because 
he could not pay his debts. When he 
was in prison, Charles went to work 
ina shoe-blacking factory to ea) 
living and help to support the family. 
He quit working there after a few 
months because a relative died and 
left his father some money so that he 
could pay his debts and get out of pri- 
‘SO! 


in. 
Dickens’ father then sent him to 
school. When he grew up, he studied 
law but soon gave that up and became 
a reporter. At this time he wrote, 
“Sketches by Boz,’” but his first great 
book was, “Pickwick Papers.”” 
Some of his other novels are A 
Christmas Carol, Old Curiosity Shop, 
Dorrit, 


Matual Friend, Hard Times and A 
Tale of Two Cities. 

When he was a boy, he wanted to 
owna fine old house named Gad’s 
Hill. When he had enough money, 
he bought it and lived there the rest of 
his life. He had six children but two 


of them died when they were young. 
1870, and 


‘Vhe whole English-speal 
mourned his death and 
people love to read his books over and 
over again. I have read the story of 
Little Nell and her grandfather and 
‘The Christmas Carol and [ hope to 
read some more of his stories. 
—Zona M. Simpson. 
—Little Nell is the sweetest and 
best loved character in Dickens’ 
novels, “The “Old Curiosity Shop,” 
tells about her. Some other charac- 
ters in this book are Nell's Grand- 
father Trent, Quilp, Kit, The Kind 
School master and Mrs. Jarley. Nell 
lived with her grandfather, who kept a 
curiosity shop in London. He had 
acquire? the bad habit of gambling. 
He gambled because he hoped to win 
enough money to make Nell rich. 
When all of his own money was gone, 
he borrowed more and for sectirity he 
gave a mortgage on everything he own- 
ed. Nell hada devoted boy friend/nam- 
ed Kitr Nearly every night, while 
Nell’s grandfather was away gambling 
and Nell was allalone, Kit stayed near 
the house to protect her. Mr. Trent 
borrowed money from Quilp, who 
was a little, hunch-backed man- and 
was very cruel and greedy. At last, 


when Mr. Trent could not pay back 
Quip forcelscd the moneager Ths 

Ip forec! ¢ mortgage. is 
means that he took ail of Mr. Trent's 
goods and sold them toget his money. 
Nell and her grandfather then left 
home and for many months they wan- 
dered around the country. They were 
afraid to stay in London because they 
feared Quilp. At that time the grand- 
father was old and weak and a little 
childish and depended or Nell for every 
thing. Their wanderings lasted for 
many months. ¢ Kind Schoolmas- 
ter was very good to them. They 
stayed with him for several days and 
while they were there, the Schoolmas- 
ter’s favorite pupil died. 

Afterwards they stayed for several 

months with Mrs. Jarley. 
Mrs. Jarley was a large, pleasant, kind- 
hearted woman. She had a wax-works 
exhibition, and she travelled from place 
to place showing it. Nell helped to 
explain the wax-works to visitors, and 
the grandfather took care of the show- 
rooms. They left Mrs. Jarley because 
Nell found out that her grandfather 
was gambling again and was planning 
to steal Mrs. Jarley’s money to gamble 
with. 

After leaving Mrs. Jarley they again 
wandered around for several weeks, 
often cold and wet and hungry and 
sleeping under trees, stacksetc. One 
day they met the Schoolmaster who 
was going to another village to teach. 
He took them with him and gave them 
a good home. . 

Neil's health had been greatly affect- 
ed by the sorrows and exposure that 


a she had passed through and she grad- 


ually got weaker, and a few months 
after her arrival in the village she died, 
greatly mourned by everyone there. 

Her grandfather had become very 
weak minded and did not realize that 
Nell was dead and he used to wander 
around every day looking for her and 
one day he was found lying dead be- 
side her grave. —C. J. Buchan. 

—We had our skating carnival on 
Saturday evening, Feb. 13th. All the 
morning we were busy making our 
costumes. Some of the girls made their 
»stumes in their residence and others 
made them in the sewing-room. 

After supper we put on our cos- 
tumes and painted our faces. We were 
ready togotothe boys’ rink at 8 o’- 
clock. We enjoyed skating there and 
we had lots of fun. Some of the cos- 
tumes were very pretty and some were 
very comical. There was a bonfire near 
the boys’ rink which added to the 
beauty of the scene. We were very 
glad to have the bonfire so that we 
could-get warm. 

After we had skated around for a 
while trying to guess who the masquer- 
aders were, wealllinedup and skated 
slowly around the fink so that the 
Judges could select the ones who were 
to get prizes. The Judges were: Miss 
Ford, Miss Pearce, Miss Deannard, 
Mrs. Spanner and Mrs. Rutherford. 

The prize winners were Dorothy 
Healey, Helen McNish, Viola John- 
ston, Leonard Brown, Joe Carriere, 
and Roy Antaya. 

After the carnival was over, ve 
went to the main building to “have 
lunch. ‘We had sandwiches, apples, 
doughnuts, and coffee. We cheered 
there times to express our thanks to 
Miss Macfarlane for the good lunch 
she provided. We went to bed a 


10.30 o'clock and we were very tired . 


but happy.—Freida Ducker. 

—Two weeks ago some big pupils 
Went to the Belle to see the movies 
which were called “‘Lorrlaine of the 
Lions.’ They were very good. I'd 
like to tell you something about the 
picture. 

A little girl named Lorrlaine was 
going to leave India for San Francisco 
ona large steamer with her parents. 
She was about seven years old. Some 


wild animals were being brought on 
the boat for a circus-in America. 

One_ night there was a very bad storm 
and the boat was wrecked. Lorrlaine’s 
parents and all the other people in the 
boat were drowned except Lorrlaine 
who was saved by her pet gorilla. Its 
name was Bim. Bim and Lorrlaine 
were fast friends. They lived on an 
island near India for many years. 
There were many lions, tigers, and 
monkeys on the island: 

When she was about fifteen years 
old, some men came to the island and 
they foundher. They touk her home 
to San Francisco to live with her grand- 
father. Bim went with her. 

While Bim lived in America, he 
was very fierce and he broke many 
things in Lorrlaine’s grandmother's 
place. One time when the grand- 
father invited his friends to a dance at 
his home, Bim came into the room 
where the people were dancing and 
the people were frightened, and all of 
them ran out of the room except 
Lorrlaine and a few men. She was 
cross with Bim and told him to go 
away but he did not do so but he 
grasped ker tightly in one of his arms 
and went up to the roof, but a young 
man named Mr. Kenny weat up to 
save Lorrliane. At last Bim fell down 


from the roof on the sidewalk and was 
ee 


Kenny and Lorrliane were 
and lived happily. —Helen 


— On Saturday, Feb. 20th, all of 
upstair boys and girls hada hike to the 
woods. Before we left here at 9.30 
o’clock,we put our warm clothes on. 
We walked onthe Trent Road about 
one and ahalf miles westward, and 
then up north where we entered the 
woods. Many girls and teachers rode 
on asleigh to the woods. Another 
sleigh carried the food for our lunch 
Mr. Spanner, Mr. Rutherford and 
Mr. Blanchard prepared to make a 
fire but first two boys shovelled the 
snow off the ground. Then Mr. 
Spanner put some wood on the ground 
andmade a fire and cooked sausages 
intwo big pans. There was a big 
open place among the trees where we 
had lunch. 

Beforelunch many boys and girls 
walked through the woods on a path- 
way to a hill where we played with 
toboggans and had sleigh rides down 
the hill. We played a lot until Mr. Lally 
told us that our lunch was ready. Some 
of the boys and girls ran quickly to 
the place where dinuer was served, 
but some boys walked slowly as we 
knew that the girls would line up first. 
We had to waittill the girls were serv- 
ed, and then the boys lined up. Each 
of us had a plate on which were hot 
dogs with buns, beans, catsup, pickles, 
apple pie, cake, coffee, andan apple. 
We were hungry but we had enough 
to eatand and we were filled up. 

After lunch many boys and girls 
went eastward through the woods to 
the hill, and began to play toboggan- 
ing and skiing down the~hill. We 
stayed there all afternoon until Mr. 
Lally told us to come home. The 
boys all walked home across the fields. 
We got here at 4 o'clock. We had 
a very good time. —Cecil Murtell. 


Australia is the largest island in the 
world. It has an area of 2.646,0(0 
square miles, nearly as large as contin- 
ental United States. Greenland, with 
less than one-third the area of Austral- 
ja, is second in size. New Guinea, 
in the Pacific, with about 300,000 
square miles, isthird Borneo is fourth; 
Baffin Land, in the Arctic, fifth; and 
Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean, 
about the size of Spain and Portugal, 
is sixth. 


Keep in the sunlight; nothing beau- 
tiful ripens in the darkness. 
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is all done by the pupill- 
The mechanic ee tsotioe ot car inate: 


acter building should ever have prece- 
fer rae cert (eee 

itis Pr COC ORES DUD! ention were 
to leave our halls animated by right ek Bruce ee Principal of 
motives, pure emotions, correct ethi- Queen's University, Kingston; Dr. 
cal conceptions and noble aspirations |° W_ Merchant, Chief Director of 
than to possess-all the: lore of all the E4ucation for Ontario and Sir George 
eee ‘ Foster. 


‘Thursday forenoon was set apart 
| fora visit to the Ontario School for 
| the Deaf, and as Caesar would say, 
| they came;\ they saw, they conquered; 
Happiness is the by-product of work } but, unis Caesar, 4 ther aonstcoey 
well done, of duty faithfully perform= | =F 86° Corte lock. and 
d. And as the motto of our School | 1" ful’ force about ten 0 cock. an 
eases “Th ; hapnat is | Were first taken to the shops, where 
feed aki pase beeen they gota little insight into the kind 
UDG 1) RAEI RR CDE SDD y- and quality of the excellent industrial 
training the pupils get here. They 
next went to the sewing-room. where 
the display of clothing, mending, 
fancy-work etc., all the handiwork of 
pupils, the elicited many warm express- 
ions of surprise and commendation. 

The remainder of the time 
spentin a number of representat 
classrooms, all of the visitors manifest- 
ing a keenly intelligent interest in and 
a hearty appreciation of everything 
they saw. They were then taken to 
the Assembly Hall where they had an 
opportunity to see the whole school 
gathered together. 


Dr. Coughlin, on behalf of himself 
and staff, extended a cordial welcome 
to the visiting ladies and gentlemen, 
and expressed the great pleasure they 
all felt in having them visit the school. 
‘They were glad to have a chance to 
demonstrate their work to them, 
more especially because they were 
representatives of the governing bod 
of a large proportion of the schools in 
the Province. So, while they were 
pleased to have them visit the School 
because of their personal interest in 
educational matters, they hoped that 
their coming here may also be of 
direct benefit to the school and to the 
| deaf’ children of Ontario, because, 
having seen the School and the work 
done here, they would, he trusted, do 
allin their power to secure the at- 
tendance here of every deaf child in 
the Provini So it is not only a 
great pleasure, but also a real advant- 
age to us to have them visit the school 
so that they will be in a position to 
distribute information about it to 
| whomever ti may concern in all the 
constituencies they represent. It is 
surprising, but it is true, that many 
people, some, even, who are pari 
of deaf children, do not know: th: 
there is sucha school as this in the 
Province, and some who do know, 
have a very erroneous conception of 
its character and purpose. One of 
the finest girls in our school did not 
enter till she was fifteen years of age, 
because her parents did not know there 
was a place where their child could be 
| educated. “This is simply and_ purely 
a public school for the deaf children 
of the province, and its object is to 
| give as good, and the same kind of, 
ed word from Washington, | an education to deaf children as the 
D.C., that he has been elected to the | other schools give to hearing pupils. 
the term, and shape all his work and | board of directors of the American | But they do more than this—they 
devote all fis energies towards making | Association to Promote “‘Veaching of | give the pupils an industrial education 
the best possible visible showing. on | Speech to the Deaf. He will fill: the | and training such as cannot be got in 
that oceasion; or he may strive only | unexpired term of Mrs. Calvin Cool-| the other public schools, so that they 
for the highest good of his pupils, seck- |idge. Mr. Rodwell is the first Cana- go out of the School not only 
ing ever ty instil such principles and | dian to receive this honor. fairly well educated but able also to 
to impart such infu rmation as will bert Mrs. Coolidge, wife of the presi- 
develop their characters and best fit! dent, was a teacher of the deaf before | useful, contented and prosperous citi- 
them for their tature careers. In other | her marriage, and since she has been, zens. The pupils are well looked 
words the teacher may work chiefly | in the White House has kept up her | after in every way. “Uhey have plenty 
for his own glory and reputation, or | interest in her formes profession. | of good, substantial food of the best 
forthe highest good of his class. It Winnipeg Tribune. quality, have lots of exercise and 
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Millions have sought for happiness, 
but not one has ever sofound it. Hap- 
piness ever eludes those who setk for 
it. When it comes, it comes unsought. 


Monpay, Marcu, 1 1926 


Having High Ideals 
Every real advance in any direction, 
every deed of high emprise, every 
great achievement and noble endeavor, 
is due to an earnest effort to attain to 
some lofty ideal that has been placed 
before the mind. This is true even in 
regard to those employments and trades 
nd professions which are concerned 
with only the material things of life, in 
which the acquisition of wealth or fame 
r worldly success in the chief incen- 
tive. How much more is it true of 
the work of the teacher, the noblest 
and most momentous excepting that 
of the spiritual shepherd, in which 
human skill and devotion can engage 
—the work of awakening and direct- 
ing faculties of almost infinite possibili- 
ties, of developing imperious intellect: 
of moulding immortal character, of 
shaping eternal destinies. At the be- 
ginning of a term, therefore, every 
teacher, as he receives his class and 
begins his work, should place before 
himself a high ideal, a summa suma- 
rum of achievement, not as something 
that he can hope to fully attain unto, 
but as a goal towards which he must 
ever strive. For an ideal that can be 
fully realized is not a true ideal at all. 
Ideality aims at perfection; but perfec- 
tion is impossible to imperfeasteachers, 
as we all are, and with imperfect pu- 
pils, as all pupils are. A teacher who 
can view his work with perfect compo- 
sure, who is fully satisfied with his past 
chievements, has not only a low 
ideal, or rather none at all, but has as- 
suredly come far short of doing his 
best for his class. Every teacher who 
fully realizes his responsibilities, who 
estimates fairly the value of the plastic 
minds and hearts placed in his charge, 
who duly appreciates the fact that into 
his keeping is placed, toa controlling 
extent, the welfare and destiny for |/adian on reading, The Ohio Chroni- 
time and foraye of these children, must | cle say 
ever, as he reviews his session’ s work, ec 
realize in how many respects he has 
failed in omplishing what he had 
striven after, how far short all of his 
pupils had come of the attainments of 
mind and character that he had hoped 
for A rational dissatisfaction with the 
results of even our best efforts in the 
past, and an earnest striving after the 
longed-for unattainable, are indispe 
sible conditions for future progress and 
greater achievements; and thus out of 
past failures and unrealized ideals and 
unsatished yearnings do we build the 
ladders by which we rise and we mount 
the summit round by round. A teach- 
er may keep before his mind either of 
he may always have in 
view the examination at the close of 


The Ohio Chronicle says that “‘the 
clock cannot always strike twelve, ne:- 
ther can an editor always find the 
thought.”” This accounts forthe kind 
of editorials we sometimes see—though 
never in The Chronicle. Poor Mac- 
beth truly said that “‘words without 
thought neverto heaven ascend." Burt 
they often pass muster in the editorial 
page. Nor is the editor altogether to 
blame. He is expected to fill up the 
allotted space, and if he has nothing to 
write about, what is he todo? What 
else, except to just take one little drop 
of thought and beat it up into a bushel 
of bubbles? 


By the death of Mr. Michael O° 
B which occurred in Toronto 
this School and the deaf 
generally have lost a staunch and joyal 
friend. One son, Gerald, attended 
school here many yearsago, graduating 
with honors. At one time Mr. O' 
Brien was the Official Examiner of 
our School and has been a frequent 
ince, and has always taken an 

active interest in everything that 
pertains taythe welfare of the deaf. 
For many years he was one of the in- 
spectors of separate schools in Ontario. 
He was a man of rare culture, of the 
greatest probity of character, of amost 
lovable and attractive disposition and 
personality, and was most highly es 
teemed bya great multitude of friends 
throughout the Province. 


Quoting # recent article in the Can- 


‘anadian has frequent articles 
onreading. There is no better field in 
which we can work effectively than the | 
reading field. As soon as a pupil has 
acquired the habit of reading his edu- 
cation is safe. 

Teac! have much to do with this 
In fact it is a part of their daily school 
work. 1 
Fortunately in the Ohio school there } 
an abundance of good books. 
child need to be worried about a book 
but the taste for it comes first. 


Re |. superintendent 
Tanitoba School for the Deaf, 


two objects 


_ stantial and appe: 


carn a good livelihood and to become | 


regular hours aid 


and he was sure al] 


looking lot of | 
Mr. J. G. Elliottjof Kingston, 
President of the Urban Trustees’ As. ‘| 
sociation, said that he wished on behalf 
of all the membersuf the Association, 
to give expression to the real deliyht it 
was to everyone of them to have had 
the privilege and the pleasure of visiting 
the School, and he could assure |); 
Coughlin and his staff that they appre. 
ciated to the full all that they had sven, 
He was sure that the hearts of everyone 
of them had been stirred to their depths 
at the glorious yet somewhat pathetic 
sight of these deaf children striving to 
overcome their disability and to obtain, 
as undoubtedly they are, as good an 
education as other children get. “They 
had all heard often and favorably of 
this School, and he himself had been ~ 
here before, and he could bear witness 
to the wonderful developments that had 
taken place since his last vi Vhat 
the pupils are well-cared for is shown 
by the brightness of their eyes, the 
Jook of happiness and contentment on 
their faces and the general healthiness 
oftheirappearance. Heknew thatthe 
staff of teachers and instructors is doing 
a splendid work, he really believed that 
they were doing God’s service. It 
surely must be a source of great gratifi- 
cation for each teacher to zealize that 
he or she is having a share in this 
magnificent work of educating the 
minds and developing the character of 
these pupils, and everyone of the visit- 
ors was impressed with the excellent 
character of the work being carried on. 
They all know of the goodness of Dr. 


and he was quite sure that every one 
of the trustees and other visitors will 
joice to broadcast the knowledge of 
chool and of its merits throughout 
the Province. He could only-add that 
he hoped, they all hoped, that this 
School will become ever increasingly 
prosperous and useful, and thas the 
blessing of God may be on everyone 
here and on the spendid work they are 
carryingon. Hethanked Dr, Cough- 
lin and his staff for giving them the 
opportunity of seeing the School. 
‘Their visit here had been one of the 
pleasantest incidents of their Conyen- 
tion and would never be forgotten by 
any one of them, and they intended to 
show their appreciation and good will 
in a more substantial manner betore 
leaving the cit 

Dr. Coughlin said that he, and he 
was sure all the staff, appreciated \Ir. 
Elliott's kind remarks, and had great- 
ly enjoyed the visit of the trustees to 
the school. It had been difficult to 
adequately show the work to so. lige 
a number of persons, and he hoped 
if any of them were ever in Bellevi!\c, 
they would make the school a longer 
visitand get a better insight into te 
character of the instruction and  train- 
ing being given to the pupils. 

‘The pupils, directed by Miss Me.u- 
nard, then recited in unison’ “'God 
Save the King’’ and then three hearty, 
roof-raising cheers were given for Mr 
Elliott and the visitors. The pupils 
then passed into the dining-room and 
the visitors were given an opportunity 
of seeing them at their noon day me:! 
and many and fervent were the ¢\- 
pression of pleasure and commendation 
of the beautiful dining-hall, the sul- 
Ing repast, and ps 
ticularly the courteous, gentlemanly and 
ladylike deportment of the pupils. 

As stated above, the trustees and 


_ other visitors came, and saw, and esi- 


dently were conquered by our pupils, 

whose bright and cheerful faces, excel- 

lent deportment and very creditable 
© ontinued on next page) 


Hev'le 


“THE CANADIAN 


Scion Morro: ‘“The greatest hap- 


ville 

Lo, 
: . ition, 
SrcurTAny, “*_ Guan As eran, Wootsonk 


piness is found in making others i 


happy.”” 


Monpay, Marcu, 1 1926 


Home News 


-On February 26th we were honor- 
ed with a brief visit from Sir George 
Foster, amember of the Senate of 
Canada, and for a long time a Minis- 
ter of the Crown. He was accom- 
panied by Dr. Baker, Principal of 
Albert College. Owing to a tire 
blowout they were late in arriving, so 
were able tosee very little of our work. 
We are hoping that Sir George can 
favor us with another and longer visit 
in the near future. 


Louis Malinsky had a great surprise 
last Monday. _ His father was passing 
through Belleville and stopped off to 
spend the evening with Louis, 


“Monarchs of the Plains,’ a Can- 
adian Government film proved to be 
most interesting and instructive. It 
showed a film visit to Buffalo Park, 
Wainwright, Alberta. There the 
Dominion Government has established 
a national reserve forthe buffalo, yak, 
clk and other wild life. Interesting 
views of the buffalo were shown and 
the film also depicted the cross-breed- 
ing of buffalo with domestic cattle to 
develop new and hardier animals. 


THe Carniva. 

Saturday evening, February 13th 
wasa gala night for our school. It 
Was the occasion of our annual mas- 
querade carnival. Every secluded 
corner of the residences had been full of 
mystery for a Week or two as the boys 
and girls planned and made their cos- 
tumes, A number rece'ved costumes 
from home, but we must award the 
chief credit to the ingenuity of those 
who made their own, 

Vhere was a splendid showing of 
both boys and girls and a number of 
the staff entered heartily into the spirit 
of the event and vied with the pupils 
in their originality. 

Vhe prize winners were: 

Best dressed boy, Roy Antaya, Royal 

Coach man. 

Best dressed girl, 
Valentine girl. 

Must original boy, 
‘Totem Pole. 

Most original girl, Helen MeNish, 
» Court Jester. 


Dorothy Healey, 


Leonard Brown, 


Bist comic boy, Joe Carriere, Zulu 
War 
Best comic girl, Viola Johnston, 


The general committee in charge of 
the event was composed as follows. 
Mosyes Hill, MeTear, Armitage, Van 
A\Jen, VanderWater, Aitchison and 
Macfarlane, Mrs Williams, Messrs. 
¥.nchard and Rutherford. 

\lisses Armitage, Hill and Healey 
purchased the prizes for the girls and 
Messrs. Blanchard and Brigham for 
the boyy for both races and carnival 
events, 

Miss Pearce, Mrs. Rutherford, 
Miss. Spanner, Miss Ford and Miss 
Deannard were the judges for the 
Carnival, 

Vollowing is a list of those who 
dressed and the characters they 
Tepresented 

Mrs. Williams, Uncle Josh 

Miss Macfarlane, Sis Hopkins 

Miss Aitchison, Gypsy 


fe VanderWater, Red Riding 


! bit i Brother Tommy 
* Miss Squier and Mi: i 
1926 “‘Sheiks? sala ca 
Miss McTear, Major McTear 
‘Mr. Gordon, a chinaman 
Mr. Spanner, Rastus from the corn- 


Mr. Blanchard, Herald 

Ethel Bishop, Folly 

Dorothy Healey, Valentine girl 

Irene Foster, Miss America 

Carrie Buchan, Miss Canada 

Edith Ballagh, Valentine girl 

| Dorothy Baillie, Japanese girl 

Bessie McGovern, Snowgirl 

Zona Simpson, Widow 

| Helen McNish, Court Jester 
Viola Johnston, Old fashioned Lady 
Ada Goodison, An Old Woman 
Freida Ducker, Old Dutch 
Andrey Nottage, Red Riding Hood 
Isabelle Smith, Nurse 
Margaret Brent, Parcel ‘“To Miss 

Deannard.” 
Trene Stoner, Clown 
: Gileng Youngs, Colored Valentine 
girl 

Evelyn Maitre, Sailor Boy 
Lucy Wraight, School Girl 
Shina Blueston, Negro Girl 
Mildred Volk, Indian Girl 
Heleaa Agopsowicz, Supervisor 
Helen Bartksoriez, Bathing Girl 
Edith Laferriere, Bathing Girl 
Rose Angotte, Little Lady 
Gwen Egginton, “Night.”” 
Emma Mazzali, Bandit 
Charles Meyette, Boer War officer 
Murray Brigham, Huck Finn 
Louis Malinsky, Ignorant Boy 
George Dolby, Valentine Boy 
Albert Schwager, Roman Soldier 
Roy Antaya, Royal Coachman 
Walter Wagester, Uncle Sam 
Cecil Murtell, Devil 
Joe Carriere, Zulu Warrior 


Abraham Hanna, French Woman 

George Fawcett, Cowboy 

James Reid, Hockey Player 

Gordon Richardson, Porter 

Bert Watson, Boy Scout 

Bobbie Deyell, Clown 

Solly Landau, Baseball Player 

Donat Maitre, School Boy 

Sidney Wall, Negro 
Joseph Julien, Cow 

Alex Glennie, Clown 

Francis Meyette, An Arabian 

Carl Bradshaw, Beggar 

Willie Abrams, Ragman 

Bogdan — Agopsowicz, 
Negro 

Rene Latour, Little Girl 

Gordon Webb, Funnyface 
Amold Wilson, Barrel 

Nicholas Jassan, Farmer 

Rokert Thompson, Negro, playing 
a banjo 

James Matthews, Baseball Player 

Bernard Elliott, Clown 

Jimmie Farrance, Clown 

Wallace Sloan, Clown 

Banco Micetick, Spaniard 
Nores 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm.Finkle were 
welcome visitors. Mrs. Finkle will 
te remembered as a former teacher 
here, Mis» F. Cur 

Sis Hopkins was right there with 
her bird-cage. Seemed rather chummy 
with Uncle Josh too. 

That Zulu Warrior was a (wild 
looking customer. Joe's patientef- 
forts in making his costume were Fe- 
sarded with a prize. 
| A huge bonfire at the west side of 
the rink held a charm almost equal to 
| the skating. 
| Murray Brigham did notlanda prize 
but he surely looked like a true disciple 
of Izaak Waiton. 
| Mephistopheles was well represent- 
ed. t was rather a wicked fork 
Cecil carried. 


Old Fat 


‘Tue Canavian 
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~The painting of faces and designs on sky opened the scoring when he batted 
some of the costumes was cleverly in a pass from Mr. Lally right at the 
done. : j goal mouth. Meyette, Holt and Mal- 
_ Some of the boys had quite a real- insky kept at top speed and got two 
istic cow ready, but she refused to morein the next few minutes. The 
skate. ‘second period saw the teams playing 
just as good hockey with our team 
having the edge though the Jacks 
' counted twice, once from scrimmage 
a Tue Hixe and once on a shot from the side 
Better than ever,”’ seemstobethe which sent the puck whirling over 
general opinion of the outing to the | Brigham’s shoulder into the corner of 
woods held on Saturday, Februaty 20. the net. Early in the third period the 
The morning dawned ft but bright School counted twice and the score 
andsunny. All handsturnedto on the ' stood 7 to 2. Brigham was hit under 
Preparations and at ten o'clock the ' the eye butremained between the nets. 
hikers were off for a two-mile jaunt | Being sure of the game the boys took 
along the highway and over the fieldsto , to individual work and the result was 


There were many others worthy of 
ae mention but lack of space for- 


Mr. Frank Reid’s bush. “A nice 
clearing in the midst of the cedars was 
selected and a place forthe fire chosen. 


By this time the two farm teams with | 


the girls and some of the supplies had 
arrived and the fun was on. One 
team returned for the ever-important 
eats while the camp cooks started a 
fire and arranged the sleigh and some 
lumber for a cafeteria counter to serve 
the lunch from. 

The pupils and other members of 
the staff spent the time coasting and 
rambling through the woods. By the 
time the team returned there was a 
hungry crowd gathered around the fire. 

In a very few minutes after the 
return of the bread-wagon the cook- 
house parade started and everyone 
proceeded to stuff themselves with 
weiners, buns, baked beans, tomato 
sauce, pickles, apple pic, cheese, cake, 
apples and coffee. those things 
taste good? Well judging by the 
guanty consumed we should say they 
di 

Miss Macfarlane and Mr. Boyd de- 
serve a vote of thanks for the excel- 
lence of it all. In fact we think that 
apple pie was about the best Jack ever 
made. 

Eventually everyone developed that 
satisfied look indicating duty well done, 
and still there we e good things left. 

Mr. Spanner secured a few good 
pictures after dinner, then there was 
a return to the snow banks for another 
frolic before going home. 


Nores 

Funny the way Mr. Rutherford stuck 
to thore crocks! 

Miss Armitage has about decided to 
become a farmerette, it is such fun to 
drive a team of horses! 

‘The tobboggans and sleighs provided 
endless fun. The hill is not very long 
but some of the teachers found it had 
a wonderful kick at the bottom. We 
won't mention any names, but we 
noticed some who stood up to eat din- 
ner. 


Hockey 

O.S. D. Sentors7. Union Jacks 4. 

On Friday night the Seniors got 
their first chance to play at Arnott’s 
Arena. Their opponents, the speedy 
Union Jacks, were right at home 
on the larger sheet of ice. Johnny 
Hibbard well-known Belleville O. H 
A. playerrefereed the game and ev 
one was pleased. The first period 
was the best of the game, cach team 
playing fine hockey, showing wonder- 
ful stick-handling, great speed and 
consistent. combination. Each man 
stayed with his check and though the 
School were three up at the end of the 
first period, the score does not repre- 
sent the play as it was only Brigham’s 
many fine stops that kept the Jacks 
from bulging the time. Brigham was 
simply unbeatable. Play opened with 
the Jacks carrying the play to our side, 
and our defence and goalie were kept 
busy but the forwards soon began to 
find themselves and play at once speed- 
ed up. Long shots seemed easy for 
the opposing goalie to handle; though 
Meyette kept him busy handling them. 
After about ten minutes of play Malin- 


that Brigham was left.to save all alone 
‘on several occasions ant was beaten 
twice. For the Union Jacks, the two 
Canning brothers were outstanding. 
Oliphant was also good. For the 
School it would be hard to pick one 
man as better“than his team-mates as 
each playedafinegame. Boileau and 
Schwager were used twice as subs. 
Nores 

Melville Rourke of the O. S. D. 
lastseason hasbeen playing as cen- 
tre man for Tara in the North Bruce 
League this winter. As usual Mel- 
ville keeps his team in the lead. 

Lewis Patterson has been playing 
hockey this season with Milton Jun- 
iors. Milton won their group but lost 
the inter-group play off to Moose Jun- 
iors of Toronto. 


Urban Trustees Visit School 
(Continued from page 

work in classroom and shop, seemed 
to greatly impressthem. “They said so 
in very emphatic terms, and afterwards 
gave tangible and very pleasing evi- 
dence that they meant all they s 
at the next session of the Convention 
they donated the sum of $26, to which 
everyone contributed with enthusiasm, 
to provide a treat for out pupils. “This 
was given them on Monday evening, 
and consisted of a fine programme of 
moving pictures, followed by « gener- 
ous supply of ice-cream, cake, and 
home-made candy, The first two. 
reels of pictures featured “Our Gang 
in Big Business,”’ being one of Harold 
Roach’s delightfully humorous series 
of comics. “This was followed by 
shat is probably the children™ 
ite actor, Jackie Coogan, in hi 
Robinson Crusoe” production. “The 
whole evening's program was greatly 
enjoyed by the pupils, yes and quite as 
much so by the very considerable num- 
bea of grown-ups who were present. 
‘The pupils were so much pleased with 
the kindly interest of their visitors that 
they asked permission to personally 

express their appreciation, as below: 
**At the request of our fellow-pupils 
of the Ontario School tor the Deaf, 
and on their behalf, we wish to tell the 
members of the Urban Trustees’ As- 
sociation who visited our School that 
We very much appreciate the kind 
words they said t: and about us, and 
the generous treat they gave us. We 
certainly greatly enjoved the evening’ » 
pleasure which they provided for us, 
and very heartily thank them for their 

Kindness.” Dororny Heatey, 
“ees Murray Br 1. 
We would like to dew the atten- 


the vdrous edu- 
and recreational 
School tor 
the 


industrial 


ational, 
activites of the Oyrario 
the Deaf, has been prepared by 
Ontario Government Moten Picture 
Bureau and is now, availible. 


charge, to schools and 
organizations thr: 
Apply wo G. | 
Motion Pictur 


St. West, Voronto, 


That’s. March 
“When the dust begins to fly, 
‘And you hear the cheery cry 
Of the wild geese flying high, 


That's March! “Their home was in and. ‘They 

: ~ nie were not happy in een: so they 

When the grass begins to spring, left home® and went to America. 

And the robins chirp and sing, Ther sailed ‘he “ 

When the bluebird’s on the wing, fee a a Their aie Se 
‘That's March! called the Mayflower. The people 

When the snowdrop sticks its head | Were called the Pilgrims. 


Up from out its leafy bed, 
It has just the same as said, 
That's March! 


When the raindrops pitter-pat, 

Washing hump and hillock flat, 

Like the flood on Ararat, 
That's March! 


When the wind puts you to rout, 
Howling, shrieking, all about, 


were called log-cabins. 

During the winter they were very 
sick. They caught cold. They had 
only a little. food and some of them 
died. ‘The Indians treated them very 


st Shs z : kindly. ‘They brought food to them. 
Blowing To Dsecside ots They gave them fursto keep them 
i warm. 


—Myrtle Wallace Martin. 


The Pilgrims were very glad. They 
got corn from the Indians. They 
planted it. They worked very hard. 
Thesun shone und the rain fell. 
| The corn andthe other things grew. 
| In the autumn they had a great deal 
of food. They had corn, cornmeal, 
meat, fish, pumpkins and wild fruits. 
‘They were happy and thankful to God 
because He was good to them. 

‘The women made cake, bread and 
pumpkin pic. The men went to the 
woods to shoot wild turkeys. They 
brought them home and the women 
cooked them over the fire. They had 
aparty. They invited the Indians to 
the party. The Indians went and 
brought some deer meat. The white 
people and the Indians enjoyed them- 
selves very much at the party. They 
thanked God because he gave them 
plenty of food. Thatwas the First 
‘Thanksgiving Day. 

We have Thanksgiving Day every 
lyear. November ninth was Thanks- 
giving Day last year. We had alovely 
‘Thanksgiving dinner. We had a 


Topies Grade III A. 


‘THe Dominion PARLIAMENT 
Burtprncs 

The Dominion Parliament Buildings 
are in Ottawa. They are large. 
Mr. King and some men make laws 
there for Canada. Mr. King is the 
Premier of Canada. Lord Byng lives 
in Onawa. He is the Governor- | 
General of Canada. —Edith Lafreniere. 


Kingston is a small city. It is on 
Lake Ontario. It iseast from Belle- 
ville. Kingston is a very old city. 
The St. Lawrence Riveris near King- | 
ston. Itisatery large river. The 
‘Thousand Islands are near Kingston 
in the St. Lawrence River. They 
are pretty. Queen's University and 
the Royal Military College are in 
Kingston. The penitentiary is there 
too. People make locomotives and | 
railway cars in Kingston. —George 
Bostnari. 

Toronto, 


Toronto isa large city It is on | holiday. We had a good time. We 
Lake Ontario. Itiswest from Belle- | sould thank God because He is al- 
ville. “here are many churches, 


Sts ways good to us.—Jack Melton Har- 
schools, factories and stores in Toronto. 


People make shoes, tires, rubber, | °°" Grad ISB: 
clothes, candy, bi pianos, cars, a Ra 
rugs and many other things in the Coffee 


print many news- 
papers in Toronto, The University 
of Toronto is in Toronto. “Vhe Pro- 
vincial Parliament Buildings are there 
too. Mr. Ferguson and some men 
make laws there for Ontario. 
‘Toronto is the capital of the Province 
of Ontario. 
Tue Hike 

The boys and girls went to the woods 
fora hike last Saturday. The girls 
rode on two sleighs and the boys walk- 
ed. We had two toboggans and two 
bob-sleig! We slid down hill many 
times he hill was very high and 
we fell off and rolled over and over. 
We were not hurt. Mr. Lally push- 
ed the girls and boys down the hill. 
They fell in the snow. John Boyle 


factories, “They Coffee grows on coffee trees. Cof- 
fee trees grow in Brazil, Arabia, the 
West Indies, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Mexico, Ceylon, Java, and other warm 
countries. They are evergreen. They 
grow about six or eight feet high. The 
best coffee grows in Arabia. The 
most coffee grows in Brazil. Coffee 
blossoms are white. They are star- 
shaped. The blossoms die and then 
little green berries grow. The berries 
are red when they are ripe. “They look 
like cranberries. 

The people pick the ripe berries. 
‘They open them and take outthe seeds. 
‘There are two seeds in each berry. 
‘The seeds are called coffee beans. 
The people roast the coffee beans and 
then they are brown. “Then they sort 


lent his skis to Mr. Rutherford. He | the coffee beans. “They pack the cof- 
went down the hill very fast. fee in coarse bags and ship it to many 
After a while we had dinner. Mr | countries. Canada, United States, 


Spanner made a fre and cooked hot | Eneland and France import coffee. 


dogs. We ate hot dogs, beans, chilli| The Americans drink a great deal of 
sauce, cake, apples, pie, coffee and | coffee. We buy coffee at the grocery. 
milk. We were not hungry when 


we finished dinner. Mr. 
took some pictures 
to school in the afternoon. Wewere | Agopsowicz. Grade 4 B. 
very tired but we enjoyed the hike| 
very much. —James Cecchini. 


Spanner | Do you enjoy a cup of coffee? Hike 


| It costs about seventy cents a pound. 


The Sheep and the Horn 
Little Boy Blue put his horn on the 
grass. Then he ran away to play. 
‘The year begins with the first month | Black Sheep found it. She told her- 
of spring, self that there was Litde Boy Blue's 
When snowdrifts into rivulets slip a-| horn and she would hide it under the 
way, haystack. So she hid it. Then she 
And bluebirds of the coming violet ' ran away to the meadow to cat grass 
sing. —Lucy Larcom. ; Little Boy Blue came back, He 


ses 


No matter what the almanac may say, 


After a while the spring came.” 


We came back | sugar and cream in my coffee. —Helen 


ed his horn. Then Bi 
and Black Sheep out of the 
meadow.—Gordon Webb. 


The March Winds 
The March wind rushes boldly out 
And puts last year’s dead leaves to 


rout; 
But while he switches skirts about 
And turns umbrellas inside out, 
He tells you if you will but hear, 
“Soon April’s sunshine'will be here!’’ 


‘The tree tops brown and bare and 
lanky, 

He losses in his antics cranky; 

The rusty reeds he sets all clanking, 


last night. 


And travels at a gait quite spanking, i 


Yet pauses long enough to say, 
“Ho, April’s showers are on the 
way!"" 
He leaps the hilltops, keen and brisky, 
And sweeps the meadows, crisp and 
whisky, 
Cuts capers odd and wild and frisky, 
Which seem to folks, oh, very risky! 
Yet ever as he darts and wheels 


He whistles, ‘‘April’s at_ my heels!” , 


The Carnival 

On Saturday night at 7.30 the boys 

and girls went to the carnival on the 

boy’srink. They wore funny costumes. 
Some of the teachers dressed up too. 

Mr. Gordon wasachinaman. Miss 

Squier and Miss Armitage pretended 


to be boys. Irene Foster and Walter 
Wagester were Miss America and 
Uncle Sam. Roy Antaya, Leonard 


Brown and Joe Carriere won prizes. 
Dorothy Healey, Helen McNish 
and Viola Johnston won prizes. The 
boys and girls skated till 9.30. Mr. 
Vandervoot made a large fire near the 
boy’s rink. All the small boys and 
girls came around the fire. They 
liked it. After a while they took off 
their skates and went to the kitchen. 
They had sandwiches, doughnuts, 
apples and coffee. The boys and girls 
cheered for Miss Macfarlane. Then 
they went to the boys’ and girls’ resi- 
dences. They were tired, but they 
enjoyed the carnival very much. 
Grade II] B—Joseph Rokert Julien. 


News 

Feb. 26. 
It rained yesterday. Many people 
came to school. They came to our 
school room. We talked. Miss Hand- 
ley bought some bananas and nuts. She 
brought them to school. She gave them 

to us. She was kind. 
—Florence Langdon. Grade IA. 


Feb. 26. 

February fifteen was Frank's birth- 
day. He is nine years old. His mother 
sent a birthday cake. She sent some 
pink candles. We had a party. Miss 
Ford cut % oranges. She gave them 
to us. Handley put some sugar 
on them. She put nine candles on the 
cake. She lit them. We had some 
candy. We played games. We had a 
good time. —Billy Rule. Grade IA. 


| 


‘And yet she holds 


Of the spring } 
ill, 


her branches up 
Just like a warrior, brave and bold, 

As if to say, “‘I’ll never yield 

Unto such foes as snow and cold. 


“My capsules Nature gave to me 
‘To-keep my tiny seeds secure; 

And for their sakes I’ve promised her 
‘The bitterest winter to endure. 


“And so I shake my catkins out, 
Andie gaily wave each bright green 


3 
That after spring, summer will come 
With sunshine warm, is my belic(.”’ 
Virginia Baker, 
Our Party 
Feb, 24. 
Wehadaparty in the kindergarten 
Miss Squiers, girls and boys 
came. The girls looked prety, 
There were many hearts on the table. 
Wehad sandwiches, cake, ice cream 
and lemonade. Miss Squiers threw 
many candies. We caught them. 
After a while we played with a ball, 
Weplayed “‘Cat and Rat’. We 
hadagoodtime. We were very hap- 
py. Miss Ford was very kind. We 
said ‘* Thank you.’’to the teachers. 
Isabella W. Smith 
: Grade IIB. 


Tue Carnival 
We had a carnival last Saturday 
night. We skated on the boys’ rink. 
Peter was a cow. Florence was a 
man. Iwas a clown. Charles was 
funny. Mrs. Williams and Miss 
Macfarlane were funny. We laugh- 
ed. We had a good time. 
—Earl Meloche, Grade IB. 


A Bau. 
A ball is round. 
It is smooth. 
It is not heavy. 
—Peter Rudeychuk, Grade |b. 


An Owl Feb. 1) 

Mr. Spanner caught an owl. He 
brought it to school. It had large, 
round eyes. It had brown and black 
feathers, It flies at night. — It says 
To whoo —V. Egginton, Grade II. 


Valentine’s Day 

February fourteenth was Valentine's 
Day. Saint Valentine was a mais 
name. He lived a long time ayo. 
He had a beatiful garden. He had 
many pretty flowers and fruits in lis 
garden. He was very kind. ° He loved 
all the old people, poor people and ci)i- 

ren. Valentine picked many bask« ts 
of flowers and fruit. Atnight he put 
the baskets at the people's house». 
Then he went away and people «ad 
not know who putthem there. 

After awhile they knew Valentive 
put them there. «They were happy. 
After a while Valentine died. The 
people likedtorememberhim. Thy 
sent cards and letters to their frienv's 
onhis birthday. They called them v:- 
lentines. We like to remember 
Valentine too and we sent valentines 
to our friend’s on February fourteent! 
—Bert Richardson 

Grade TB: 


—We had a party last Wednesday 
afternoon. It was for Helen, Nich- 
olas, Rose and Zellick. “Their birth- 
days are in February. We played 
*‘Black Sambo’ and *‘Roll and Pop 
Up.”’ After a while we had jelly 
sandwiches, chocolate cake, ice-cream! 
cones, candy and oranges. We enjoy- 
ed the party very much. : 


—Glen Harrison. Grave ll A 


Tue Canapiax 


a 


Two Bears — 
Once upon a time; two bears lived 
jn the mountains. Every night they 
would go | to the farms near by 
and steal corn, Sometimes they 
| (vould steal a little pig fortheir break- 


fast. A 
One night when they went near a 
small house, they smelled honey. It 
«melled yery good to them for bears 
always like honey. “The small house 
was a bee-hive. They upset it. The 
angry bees flew out and stung, so the 
| two bears ran home as fast as they 
could. —New Era. 


- 


The Birds and the Cat 
| must tell you about my cat, and 
_ how the birds whipped her. 

Mose had a good breakfast, but like 
aglutton, she wanted more. So she 
thought she would steal a young bird. 

She went out in the yard and sat un- 
der atree.» Up in the tree was a box 
with a marten’s nest in it. The birds 
were busy feeding the little ones, so 
Mose hid under a'bush. 

By and by, the birds flew away and 
Mose climbed up the tree. Jumping 
on top of the box, she put her paw 
into the hole to feel fora bird. The 
old hirds came back and saw her. 

‘They made a great deal of noise 
yelling at the cat; but Mose would 
not move. 

n the mother bird flew to the 
large marten-box on the barn and in a 
few minuues came back with se 
other martens. They all jumped on 
Mose and pecked-her until she was 
glad to run down the tree and escape 
from the birds, 

I think she will not want to steal 
young birds again soon. 

But Mosevonly did what bad boys 
often do. Boys know the difference 
between right and wrong; but a cat 
does not. —Chronicle. 


How the Woodpecker Got 
His Red Head 


There was.an old woman who lived 
alone on a hill. She wore a_ black 
dress and a big white apron with bows 
behind and an odd little red bonnet on 
her head. 

Vhe litle old woman was very, 
sh for, you see, she lived 
had nobody to think of ex- 
One day she was bak- 
ing cak Atired, hungry man came 
and asked for one, but the selfish wo- 
a thought they were too nice and 
big to give away. 

She broke off a little piece of dcugh 
an baked it, but when it was done 
she thought it, too, was feo nice for 
the beggar. She kept on baking smaller 
piecesuntil she trieda piece no larger 
thes a'pin’s hea But th 
as cice and brown as the othe 
the old woman was going to give the 
hungry man a dry crust, but before 
she could wink an eye he vanished. 
The man wasa fair 
Vhen she knew she had done wrong 

was afraid. 

‘Oh, L wish 1 were a bird,” she 
ail; “L would fly to him with the fin- 
1 cake on the shelf.”” fi 

\s she spoke she felt herself gettui 
sn)ller and smaller until the wind 
rie! her up the chimney. She 
become a bird.as she wisned, but she 
sti wore, and wears even to ths day, 
her black dress and white apron and 
the red bonnet on her head. 

Because, when she became a bird; 
she pecked her food from the wood of 
trevs, people ever since have culled 
her the redsheaded woodpecker. —Sel. 


The Thistle of Scotland 

Many years ago a Roman army 
went to Scotland. ‘They wanted to take 
the country themselves. “The Scots 


‘again the next day. 


were very brave. They loved their 
country. They fought the Roman 
soldiers and tried to drive them away. 

‘There were many battles. At last 
thete Were not many Scotch soldiers 
left. 
more battle. They would win that 
battle or they would be all killed. 

One night their leader marched the 
army to the top of the hill to sleep and 
and rest. They were going to fight 
Four soldiers 
were ordered to guard the camp. 
Pretty soon every one except the guards 
was asleep. The guards were very 
tired. They could not stay awake 
long. After awhile they were all 
sleeping too. The Romans knew 
where the Scotch soldiers were. They 
gathered all around the hill. They 
crept softly up the hill sides. They 
did not make a sound A few min- 
utes more and they would reach the 
top. They would surprise the sleeping 
soldiers and defeat them. Then 
Scotland would belong to the Romans. 

Suddenly there was an awful yell. 
One of the Roman soldiers had step- 
ped on a thistle with his bare feet. 
The yell awakened the Scots. They 
sprang up quickly and rushed down the 
hill sides. “They fought the Romans 
with their swords. The Roman  sol- 
diers were tired, but the Scotch soldiers 
had rested. In a few minutes the 
Roman soldiers were defeated. The 
soldier who awakened the Scotch 
army was captured. He was_ badly 
wounded. He felt very much ashamed 
of himself because he yelled. 

The Scotch soldiers blessed 
thistle for saving their lives. It 
saved Scotland too. 

The Scots still love the thistle. It 
is the emblem of their country. 
‘There is a picture of iton their flag. 

Selected. 


the 
had 


‘Thoughts From Ruskin 

OF course every great man is being 
helped by everybody; for h i 
to get good out of all thing: 
persons. —Modern Painte 

When men are rightly occupied 
their amusement grows out of th 
work, asthe color petals out of a fruit- 
fulflower. Sesame and Lilies. 

Every action, down to the drawing 
of a line or utterance of a syllable, 

dignity in the 
Seven Lamps of 


manner of i 
Architecture. 

An infinitude of tenderness is the 
chief gift and inheri of all the 
truly great men. —The Two Paths. 

In every moment of our lives we 
should be trying to. find out, not in 
what we differ from other people, but 


Modern Painters 

Out of sufferi 
mind; out of salvation, the grateful 
heart; out of endurance, fortitude; out 
of deliverance, faith. 


x comes the serious 


—Modern Painters 

The first and last and closest trial- 
1estion to. any living creature. is, 
What do you like?”’ Tell nie what 
you | and I'll tell you whatyou are. 
—The Crown of Wild Olive. 


The Miser’s | reasnre 


Silas Marner lived in and. 
His wife and child were dead. He 
lived a!l alone inacottage. He wasa 


He carned much méney. 
ecume a mise 


weaver. 
After a white he b 
Every night he pled bis money cn the 
table and counted it. “Then he put it 
into bags and buried it under a stone 
in the floor, He was cross and_dis- 
agreeable. People did not like him. 
One evening he went out to carry 
a bundle to a neighbor's home. — He 


They decided to fight just one 


intended to return in a few minutes. | 
He left the door partly open. A thief Lots 


passed the house. He saw the open 
door. He knew where the money | 
was. He entered and stole it. i 

The miser soon returned. 
, Went to the stone and lifted it. 
bags of gold were gone. He 
everywheye through the cottage for 
the money. Then he ran out-of- | 
doors weeping. His neighbors felt 


sorry for him and tried to }comfort 
him. He was not happy.” miss- 
ed his money. He thought about it | 

i 


all the time. { 

One cold night in winter Silas went 
out again. He left the door open. | 
The lamp was lighted. He did not 
care if a thief came in. There was 
no gold in the house now. A little 
girl saw the light through the door. 
She was cold and hungry. She went 
into the house and lay down on the 
floor. She went to sleep. She had 
beautiful yellow curls. The light 
from the lamp shone on them. 

Silas came back. He saw the 
curls. He thought that they were his 
gold. He ran to them and seized 
them. He woke the little girl. She 
was frightened and began tocry. Silas 
took the little girl in his arms and 
comforted her. He gave her some- 
thing to eat. 

The litle girl’s mother was dead. 

So Silas adopted her. Her name 
was Eppie. She wasa very pretty little 
girl. Silas took good care of her and 
loved her dearly. He became kind 
and pleasant. People began to like 
him. He was happy. He was not 
sorry that the thief stole his money. 

—Minnesota Companion. 


Hetty’s Tooth Medicine 

One nizht Hetty awoke. She had 
«the toothache. She wanted some 
medicine. She went to the bureau. 
She did not strike a match. She felt 
around for the medicine. She found 
a hottie. 
her tooth and on her cheek. 
she went back to bed 

In the morning Hetty’s 
first. She looked at Het z 
frightened. One of Hetty’s cheeks 
was purple. She awoke Hetty. She 
thought she was sick. She asked her 
what the matter was. 

Hetty told her about the tooth med- 
icine. They ran to the bureauto look 
atthe medicine. Then they both laugh- 
ed hard, There was a bottle of pur- 
ple ink on the bureau. Hetty washed 
her face. She rubbed her cheek hard 
to get the ink off. She told her father 

nd mother about her mistake. “They 
laughed at her.—Minnesota Com- 
panion. 


She rubbed something on 
Then 


How Many Day: 
Do you know: how many days there 
are inevery month? — Learn this verse 
and you will know: 
“Thirty days has September, 
April, June and November. 
All other months have thirty-one, 


It has but twen 
Till Leap Year gives it twenty- 
nine. 

Is 1926 a Leap Yea 
boys and girls know? Ask your 
teacher if she knows. She knows 
this verse. She learned it a long 
time ago. —Mt. Airy. World 


How many 


A Young Hero 

Some years ago there was a great 
fire that burned down a large part of 
the city of Chicago. Hundreds of 
homes were swept away. Many 
strange things happened while the 
flames were raging. A rich lady was 
hurrying through the crowd of people 
trying to save from the fire some of 


Winter Sports 
of fun in winter sports, 
Selene pea 
ilo your breath looky just like steam, 

Coasting down the hill Is great, 
Selnatn Tightntngs rae 
Getting back takes auch too long: 

Togs grow big and 


strong. 
Gee 

hen you're coasting down the hills; 

Never fuss if you are 


With a snowball—rhow your «rit! 


Nover fum about the 


And since snow brings fun that's fine, 
Shovel it and do not whine— 
For some work mixed with some play 
(Try it) makex n better day. 
Janet Gargan. 


the things she valued most. 

She saw a little boy, and called him 
to her, saying, “Take this box my boy, 
and do not part with it for one moment 
until I see you agains, Stay here till I- 
come back, and I will reward you 
well.’” 

The boy took the box, and the lady 
turned back to try to save some more 
of her goods. Just then the crowd 
came rushing between the lady andthe 
buy, and they lost sight of each other. 

"The lady took refuge for that night 
with friends who lived outside the city. 
Next day she tried to find the boy, but 
she could hear nothing either of him 
‘or the box. 

‘There were some very important 
papers in the box, as well as all her 
diamonds and other jewels, and the 
lady was in great distress at losing them. 

But on the following night a watch- 
man found the boy lying beside the box 
near the place where the lady had left 
him, and almost buried in the sand 


cand ashes that had fallen about him. 


The poor boy had been there all 
through the long hours without food or 
shelter. He was almost dead with 
fear and hunger, but he had never once 
thought of leaving the box that had 
been trusted to his ca 

OF course he was well repaid by the 
lady; but the boy who could be so 
faithful does not do his duty for the 
sake of reward. “Vhe lady trusted 
him, and he would have died’ at his 
post rather than seem to be unworthy 
of her trust. “This is the spint which 
turns boys and men into here 


The Little Princess 

‘There was once alittle princess 
who lived in a fine castle. She played 
in a beautiful garden, and had - many 
pretty dresses to wear, but she was 
not happy. She was tired of everv- 
thing around her, and wanted to go. 
away from the castle aid see the 
world. 

One day a poor litle girl stood nexr 
the garden gate, she had no home, no 
pretty dresses, no shoes and stockings. 

She was very jealous of the little 
princess, and thought how nice it would 
be to live in a castle and wear fine cloth- 
es. 

A fairy happened to be near, she 
looked into their hearts and knew that 
they were unhappy. She _w. 
fairy wand and changed the: 
litle princess became the poor gitl 
the poor girl became the princess. 

Months passed. The pocr title 
girl was very tired of being a princess. 

She wanted to dance and play, but 
because she was a princess she cou!d 
not do so. She wanted to be free. 

And the little princess was very 
tried of being a poor girl, One day 
she walked near the le, she want- 
ed to see the little girl who lived there. 
When she came to the beautiful gar- 
den where she u 
to ery. The fairy was ther Was 
sorry. She changed them , and 
now the princess was back in the cas- 
tle, and the peor girl bad her tagged 
clothes again but both were happ\, 
and the; nee becams discontented 
after th t. Fairies kno v tuitevery } 
girl has so n-th'n 
—Arkansas Optic. 


ed to play, she began 
Sh 


Pace 8 


"The Children 


(Found in the de-k of 


Ly. 
Ob, the siniles that are 
seein earekine and loveoa 


And wh 
crane 


iy face. 


Whan'the'glocy of Gor anne about me 
thd the wlcey of ladinese with” 


Oh, wy, weak ax mths 
a thetfodneaine of Cecling wl 
When I think of the 
Where the fect of 
Of duemountalnicot alt hal 
Of the tempest of finte D) ing (wells 
Oh, there is nothing on carth half as holy: 
‘As the Innocent heart of a child, 


They are idols of hearts and of households; 
c angels of God in disguises 


is <unlight still slceps in thelr tresses, 
Hix glory still beats tn thelr «9 e- 
Oh, those traants from earth ant from heaven, 


y have made me more manly and mild, | 
‘now how Jesus could liken 
kingdom of God tow child. 


A 


the dear ones, 

‘others have done, 
y have just as much shadow 
are of the sun: 


Seok not a Ite 


may pra 
Buta sinner must 


The twig sily ben 
have banished the rule and the rod; 
Thave taught then the kookness of knowledge: 

The sood rion: of Cod. 


Id house in the autumn 
is threshold ng more; 


Nol f= ddamisned, 

father around ne 

ght and be kineed 
Charles Dickens. 


ry 
Hale ood 


h of Little Paul 
ued from first paxe ) 
there was a shore before him, 
stood on the bank!— 

He put his hands together, as he had 
been used to do at his prayers. He 
did not remove his arms to do it; but 
they saw him fold them so behind her 
neck 

“Mamma is like you, Floy. 1 
know her by the face. But tell them 
that the print upon the stairs at school 
is not divine enough. The light about 
the head is shining on me as | go! 

The golden ripple on the wall came 
bac! n, and nothing else stirred in 
the room. The old, old fashion! 
The fashien that came in 
first garments, and will last unchanged 
unul our race has run its course, and 
the wide firmament ts rolled up like a 
scroll. “Vhe old, old fashion—Death! 

Oh, thank God, all who see it, for 
that older fashion yet, of Immortality! 
And look upon us, 
children, with regards not quite es- 
“d, when the swift river bears us 
to the ocean! 


Who 


ee 


Only a Sling of Leather 
Down at the edge of the brook alad 
is bending to the water's brink to find 
a few little stones. He had been there 
het He knows just where to look. 
He just the right ones. 
Smooth, worn by the running stream, 
just large enough.to be pretty, he: slips 

them into his wallet and goes back. 
Up yonder a great company of men 


chooses 


waits forthe youth. “They are all 
rmed Some are in heavy armor. 
Some are bearing spears, some bows 
wud arrows; all have the Weapons of 
their peuple 

And they iaugh when they see this 
fad walk straight our toward the 
mighty man of war who has taken his 
stand in the open space between the 
two armies and is calling out his 
challenge to fight for the supremacy. 


with our} 


angels ot young | 


Can you 

% “Comet back, David! ons wills sure- | 
ly lose: your life! Why, that man’s 
spear is like the beam of a weaver! 
‘Look at his armor! 
risking your life out there, my boy! 
Come back!"” 

But hark! Clear and strong the 
voice of the mountain lad rings out: 

“The battle isthe Lord's! ‘The 
Lord saveth not with the sword and 
spear! “This day will the Lord deliver. 
Icome in the name of the Lord of 
Hosts! 

Straight as an arrow the pebble from 
the brook flies. It strikes where God 
would have it strike and the battle is 
won. 

Itwar only a sling of leather but 
God won a victory with it. 

You and I have little to work with 
in the army of the Lord. Sometimes 
it seems to us the pebbles from the 
brook are hardly’ worth picking up. 
‘The giants up there are so great! Can 
they be deteated with’ anything we 
have to fight with? 

That is not a question for us toask. 

He who knows our strength has put 
the weapon into our hand. To ques- 
tion its power is to question the wis- 
dom of the Lord of the battle. 
The place where we are to win our 
‘ories is right where we are, The 
Weapons We are to use are the abili- 
ties, the opportunities, the privileges 
that lie just at hand. They may be 
only pebbles from the brook. Let us 
usethem. They will be all we will 
need. The God that watches over us 
will send the little stone straightto the 
mark and we shall win the day. 


The Secret of Good Manners 

There was a young lady who want- 
ed to know the secret of good manners. 
She wanted to be so gracious, so tact- 
ful, so thoroughly precise and correct 
that no one could find fault with any- 
thing she said or anything she did, 
no matter what the occasion. “This 
young lady hac studied books on 
etiquette till she had all the common 


and accepted rules of conduct com- 
| mitted to memory. 
be sure, 


Yet she could not 


regularly as style: 
Things that were 


s 


rf 
now, 


| of a wise man. 
wise man told her 


manners please, 
and that i 
Thus 


all there can be to it.” 


ness, sympathy and understanding. 


| ‘There recently appearedin the adver 


sing columns o| 


due time they received a piece of p: 


could not be bettered: 
three timesa day in dishwater, 
mother rests.” 


Weak men wait for 
strong mien make then: 


1 am not bound to win, bur | am 


bound to be true. 


Don't think of 


forshe learned that etiquette | & 

and 
actly 
\proper last year may not be correct | % 


Sothis young lady sought the advice 
And this is what ait 


ked meto re- | tall cases. 


| ‘My dear, you have 
veal the secret of good manners. Really 
there is no secret to it. All good | 


bad manners offend ire 


id the young lady learn that 
the unchanging rule of right conduct | 
embraces the simple qualities of kind- | 


popular newspaper 
an offer, for one shilling, of a recipe 
by the use of which the hands would be- 


er 
containing the following words, which. 
Soak the hands 
while 


opportunities, 
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The object of the Province in founding and 
iaintaining this School Is to afford educational 
advantage to all the youth of the Vrovince 
iho are, on account of deafners, either partial 
or total, unable Lo Preeive instruction. in the 

‘common schools. 
ot seven and 

av in intaleck t, and 
jisease, who are bona fide 
rovince of Ontario, will bead 
titted as pupils, 
Parents, guardians or friends sho are ablato 
be $80 per year for 


i the sum of 
, Tuition. i med 
‘be furnish 


feal ‘attandanes 


"Deat pa nts, muardians or 
friends aRk UNABLE TO rar THR AMOUNT 
OMARGED YOR BOARD WILI. BE ADMITTED FREE. 
{ee rad must be furnlahed by parents or 

jond. 


At the present, time the trades of Printin 
‘og. King. and” Baking are 


y be desirable. Manual Tralning 
ror boys, and Domestic Science 
i pees have been introduced 
at all having chi of deat 
entidren mei avail ‘thouiselves of the 1 
Mered by th opernment or thelt 


ay ie cared ie ‘ the terms 
for pu c., will be given upon irene 
to me by letter or otherwise. 


ETTERS AND PAPERS RECEIVE 
Gistetbuted without delay to the part 
‘are addressed. 


parenta or triends xen letters, esters or 
boxes to pupils, addrens ax follow: 


iu 


sar Hropay yosinxe,oxprom oF freight charges 


WOULD BE GLAD ‘To HAVE E 

person who receives this paper send me the 
Banter and post office nudrerses of the paronta 
of deat children not attending school, whe 

nto them, s0 that 1 may forward to then 

yan reiculara concern {thie Sehiool. ‘and in: 
| form thei where and by what meaun their 
| chlldren.osn bel Instruct 


. B. COUGHL! 


M. 1)., Superintens 
Benievinn 


| Classes : 


| 8 SHOOL HOUKS -For seniors from: 5 a. 
oon with recess fran a 


: ASSEMBLE in the 

; ‘each teacher will 
‘open by pi AtIE the pupils wil 
fa in the chapel and afer yrayer wil 


* jieiniased in a qui t and order! oaal a 
come soft and beautifully white Many The prayers aretiowe fresci bed for use 
thousands of girls responded, and in tie ahols of Ontario: Teachers 


abr Instructors are to be in their respective 
“rooms and de lepartinents fe ininuten before 


assctubling of pupils, 


Religious Exercises : 

Eveny Sunvay—Sunday Sehool at 9.00 a. 
General Lecture at 2.90 p.m. Pupil of all 
denominations attend their respective 
churches whenever desired by the pastors 
in charge. 

ItxouLan Vine 


rehdeacot 
Rey. 1G. 


Wa CuRHOE MEN. 
B.D. 


‘iter. Vent 
‘Anglican! 
tiresbyterien,! 


Beami 
Stewart, 


sare 


Havitedtovialtusatany «10 
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‘abd 
io ‘araeioy 
of 


ewe Department : 
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soulors. in charge i 
mite ie sda tos Dom with ot ue ul 
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oe Po ri ete, 
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0 rhe r Mapneaeace 
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Cat! 7 ts, except 
‘Ot the Superiatenden Ledge 


others are not 
0 work tn baad 
vane of the 


bers of the 
hours of dui 


Visitors: 


|, desirous of viet 
* snade ae weiconie rr 
wed on 


Aciareaton ot Chiat 


When pupils are admitted and. 
with them tothe School, they kre kitiy ade 
nor to ag Jeave-taking 


lerly 
with 
SSS 
daye, Ailes enter ta ato kere 
Visitation : 
Itis not beneficial to t « enti pul 
visit: them 
cone, however, 
‘classroom 
tay C Moped ie 


school ot 

or entertain mae at Be Wohgol ‘Geotls 
commod: may, in the city at 
Quinte He, Queene. Cr tymalstio Malviders Cits ‘and 


= | Clothing and Mawucatient: 


Parents will be to give all Gil, 
tons con: t 


caret paar tee eae ne 


‘and officers or time eg? perinay 


Gfroumstanoes wit 


‘upon each occasion, letter 
to" the Superintendent will be romper 


anew 


«| Expense Money 


Monwy must boon lund'for dentalaccount=and | 
clothe 


Incidental expenses, spend ting mone 
ing. shoo repairs, new shoes, etc. 
romtctimien Write-us tohavetheteoth attr. 
€4 Lo or glasses fitted and mend them the bill. 
Wo have not found this satisfactory and 
must Inalat-on mongy In advance: 
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Money for The Canadian, railway fare~ 
school fees should be sent to the Burs: 

All other monies should be sent to the Supe 


tenden 
All monies should be sent by Post Office Or et. 
re Soto pres Order. 


nt by Roxistered Lotter, 


"oa 
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Money enclosed in an unregistered lettor is--n 
optirely at the sender's risk, 
Ie cheques are sent, the amount of exchaise 
ke or with 
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pil- OF 
attention iat be 


pi writing home for imo 
THoeded patente will be Hobified 


heal in tr 


paid to 
money 
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Doctors who advertise 
re ‘appliances for the cure of 


fore In oneee of advenuuious 1 


ne oe ais ih cae by their couns)! anil adyire 
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Macbeth 


HAVE been reading 
once again Shake- 

are’s great play, 
; *Macbeth,’’ and I pur- 

HY Mise) pose chatting about my 
Ee ‘impressions of this tre- 
| mendous tragedy. 

If | succeed in stimulating thought 
onthe subject, if 1 can induce those of 
| my readers who Bosses Shakespeare's 
works to take them down from the 
shelf, and those who have never acquir- 
ed a copy to do so now, I have achiev. 
ed my object. 

The name of Shakespeare is. a house 
hold word, but I fear he is not read as 
people think. A select circle 
ned folk know him well; but, to 

he is buta figment of the im- 


After the battle, King Duncan names 
his eldest son, the Prince of Cumber- 
land, as his successor. ‘This does not 
check Macheth’s ambition, however. 
Inthese majestic lines, Shakespeare 
reveals Macbeth’s thoughts at this 
juncture :— 

“The Prince of 

‘On which Timi 

For in my way 

L not light nee tny black ai 
fe wink at the han 
the eye fears, wh 

_ King Duncan now visits Macbeth at 
his home. Macbeth has acquainted 
his wife of the prediction of the witch- 
. She is a cruel, ambitious woman 
—worse than Macbeth himself, and 
bolder, braver, more determined. 
They concoct a plot to murder the 
King—their honoured guest. Macbeth” 
is a moral coward. to 
achieve—even by foul me: 


n 


¢ 


ri 
¢! 


lacks the courage tocommitthe dread- prehension that he will give himself 
ee SMicharh fee rowerful gl ig) Gat that will ihn the crown. ay that she hurriedly eke up he 
with a moral lesson, and its study can- } tthis point, instead of saving her feast, Next day Macbeth goes to the 


h d, Lady Macbeth urges him on 
his evil course. A wife who is true 
toa man’s best aim may strengthen 
him in the hour of temptation, and save 
his honour scatheless at the end; but if 
she support every aim of hi —good or 
bad—she assists in his ruination, So it 
was here. He was on the brink of a 
precipice. Her hand could have draw: 
him back to safety; but, instead of do- 
ing that, it really pushed him over. 
Lady Macbeth knows that he is a cow- 
ard, and she reproaches him:— 
Art thon ate 
To be the wate 
Ax thou art in desire f 
Furthermore, she reminded him that 


not fail to be helpful, because it is the 
story of a life rained by ambition—that 
strange compelling force that makes 
men toiland strive, sometimes honestly, 


contentment, their honour—to a 
purpose, only to find that the fruits of 
realization turn to ashes in the mouth. 
Legitimate ambition 1s a good thing, 
but when it is the heritage of a weak 
F inoral nature it provesa curse. ‘” Mac- 
beth’? is the story of the perdition of 
asoul through the working of the pow- 
There isa real story in 


a 
in thing own act and valour 


‘ume at human — story jr was he who suggested the idea to 
Ee ee nc prae het first. Atlast, he yields himself 
t consists of five act © PriN- cntirely to the terrible project. ““Tam 


cipal characters are Duncan, King of 
Scotland; Malcolm and Donalbain, 
histwo sons; Macbeth and Banquo, 
generals in his army; Macduff and 
other noblemen; and Lady Macbeth. 

The keynote is struck at the open- 
ing with the appearance of the 
witches, Who poetically represent the 
spirt of evil. Macbeth and Banquo 
are winning the crowning victory _ that 
saves King Duncan's throne. - Mac- 
betli especially has won the honours 


settled,’* he cries. 
mock the thir with faire: 
must hide what the falee he 


shows 
th 


sus to the end of the first 
( 


act. 

‘The second act tells of the murder 
of King Duncan. “That ht, loyal 
Banquo could not sleep. He had mi: 
wivings. He knew of the prophecies 
and of how they had affected Macbeth. 
‘Take my sword,”” he to his son, 
Vleance 


of te day, After the King’ s hi hee that tuo. | 

MW) is Duncan's nearest kinsman. Iv ear Ee UpOn UNG. Fobt 
thove days a king's son did not succeed peer via 

brid: Rie d Macbeth and his wife have plotted 


throne if not of age to rule, 
she successor was the next kin: 
» able to direct in council or com- 
din war. Inthiscase, Duncan’s 
red heir. 
man—physical- 


to commit the murder during the night. 
Lady Macbeth is to drug. the two 
grooms in attendance on the King, 
and is to inform her husband that all 
stroke on a bell. Mac- 
he awful task; but 


ma 
eldest son had not been de 


is ready by 
beth finches from ¢ 
his wife does not. She fortifies her- 
self with wine. ‘That which hath 
nade them drunk, hath made ‘me 
bold,” she say: and so almost com- 


Macbeth was a brav 
ly but morally he was w: ‘Temp- 
tation comes to him in the form of the 
witches, who suggest to him the pos- 
sibiny of his one day being King: 


hall, Macbeth! shalt bo king here 

ie ebeth Rtn ir pelled by her, Macbeth goes to) the 
In these words, the witches inject King’s room and stabs him. _ : 

int the victorious general's mind the after the guilty pair converse in whis- 


pers. Macheth is frightened; his fee- 
ble mind is timid. His distorted ima- 
gination conjures up strange things. | 
*Nethought | heard a voice cry, 
“sleep no more!” he Says: 

Neither of them can sleep. M 
beth wishes that he could recall the ir- 
revocable step. Next the foul 
deed is discovered, and horror fills 
every heart, “The late King’s two 
sons, fearful of heir own safety, - fly 
hastily, and Macbeth endeavours to 
fasten the murder upon them. Ban- 
quo’s attitude causes great disquietude 


poson that‘is going to prove his undo- 
ing Banquo hears the prophecy and 
notes the effect upon Macbeth. An- 
other prophecy is also made, this time 
With regard to Banquo, who is told: 
—"Your children shall be kings,’” but 
honest Banquo puts the thought away 
from him. He remarks. — 

.. . Oftentimes, to win us to our bh 
The instruments of darkness ay telt 


Win ux with honest trifles. to betray Us 
In deepest: consequenc 


Macbeth grasps at the idea w ith all 
the selfish greed and lust of pow erthat 
Was characteristic of his nature. 


to Macbeth. He is a dangerous man 
and must be removed. 


for 
says:— 


son. 
to do the work, and it is done. 
is no necessity to dwell upon the hor- 


the moral. 
tion banquet, at which Banquo’s ghost 
appears to disturb Macbeth’s peace of 
mind. 


witches again to see if they can give 


ing force to 
at Dunsins 
down boughs of trees and carried them 
betore them. 
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Besides, did 
ot the witches prophesy great things 
Banquo’s children? Macbeth 


“They hailed him father to # line of kings: 
Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
ithe #0, 


For Banquos issug have 1 filled 
For them the gracious Du 
dered.” 


So poor Banquo must go—and his 
Macbeth hires three murderers 
‘There 


id parts of the story. They are nec- 
ssary to make ita story and to point 
Now comes the corona- 


‘The latter creates a scene, 
peaks to the ghost, and so frightens 
lacheth and fills her with ap- 


ny comfort, ‘They tell him that 


shally ever vanquished be, until 
Birnam Wood to high Dunsinane Hil 
all cone wgainet hin.” 


‘This prophecy came back with strik- 
Macbeth later when 
Malcolm was marching to attack him 
and the soldiers cut 


uS 


‘The fifth act tells of the retribution 
tollowe€@the “crimes We are 
shown Lady Macbeth suffering the 
agonies of remorse, walking in her 


sleep, and crying: — 
“Will these hands ne'er be eleant | 
And 
AN the 
Unis WY 
Macheth reigned seventeen years, 


but he gets no. satisfaction out of 
kingly state, He is a lost soul. 


f friends. 

Still, he determined to fight to the | 
last. He is so impatient to: meet the 
dvancing foe that he leaves some 
«sofarmour behind him,  *"Bring 


it alter me!"” he cries. 
nal scene is intensely dramatic. 
Macbeth fights with Macduff, who 


kills him, avenging the death of King 
Duncan, and placing the crown upon 
the head of Malcolm. 

| recommend my readers tof 
this story for themselves, and I prom 
them an exciting time. ‘There is 
strength in it that grips one. We need 
vo tonot atheatre to see the play 
Provided we read slowly and carefull! 
we can see the whole drama gradually 


ty 


unfolded before our eyes as we sit, in 
comfort at home. This is the com- 
pensation the deaf e; we can read. 
Wwe can enter into the spirit of, 
enjoy the choicest gems in the ¢ 
literature of Britain. —WVhe British 


Deaf Times. 
Our Three Da 
| ‘Three days make up ourli e—Yes- 
terday, Tomorrow and “Peday. The 
trouble is that Yesterday and “Tomor- 
row take up far too much of our 
thought, and Today isdespised and al- 
most elbowed out. Yet Today is our 
only real day. 
If only we had Yesterday back, we 


| Somewhere ty 
Hush, hen, th y sud replrinigs 


Sumowhere the day Ix lony 
Somewhore the heart is stronger. 


Somewhere the load tk lifted. 


Soni 

‘Somewhere the angel wait. 
Somewhere, Somewhere, 
Land of the tue, where we live unew: 


say. 
had only to be met in this way or that, 
and there would have been a boundary 
—and many more too. 
i 
score of that match is closed now. 
‘And Yesterday cries out. * 
go when you had me; you will not see 


| comple! 


Somewhere 


sun ie shining, 
Somewhere the song birdsdwells 


jod Hives and all is well. 


Somewhere the tank bi lone: \ 


Somewhere the xuerdon won, 


Close by an open gate: : 
where the cloudeare rifted, 


‘Beautiful Isle of Somewhere, 


Beautiful Isle of Somewhere. 


—Je-de B. Vounds 


‘That ball which bowled us out 


We can see 
t clearly when it is too late, But the 


‘You let me 


me again.”” 

It is pleasant to pass the hours in 
dreams of ‘Tomorrow, and so we fill 
Tomorrow with the tastes and duties 
which belong tothe present. 

But Tomorrow never comes; it is 
like a mirage in the desert, which 
never becomes real. ‘Tomorrow 
mocks us, and says: “You're a fine 
simpleton to waste your time looking 
I am out of reach, and_ shall 


at me. 
be for ever. You will always hear of 
me;.yorsillapyer Simca ie 


“There isstill Today: Thar at least 
is ours, yet we think little of it while 
it is with us. Welike to dream what 

might have done, and what 
hope to do. But the one day” for 
deeds is Today. It was the word of 
the Master of all Good Men that we 
must do the work given us to do while 
itis da When the day ends itis a 
ted story notio be reopened. 
Ir is vain to expect that we shall catch 
up in some Tomorrow the distanc 
which should have becn covered To- 
day. ‘The day’s march mustbe cov- 
ered in the da 

It is not by ou 
row, of our im; 


dreams of “Tomor- 
‘y turimphs of Ye 

in our place. Ts 

olid substance to our 


as high in the air as we li 
‘There is a witty man in America 
| who calls himself Safed the Safe, and 
is is his wisdom. 
ison achieved success by know- 
ing when it was time to get out of bed. 
If thou wouldst be successful’ in_ lite, 
rse early; meet the morning with a 
smile; go atthe day’s work with vi- 
gor, but without wasteful haste, use 
thy brains and thy conscience ay well 
a thine hands and feet; take reason- 
able care of thy health; do a deed of 
kindness for someone every day; trust 
God, and do thy duty 
‘This is the right programme, but it 
does not belong to Yesterday; and it 
is not concerned with “Tomorrow. 
‘There is no overtime allowed in the 
besiness of life. Let us do what we 
have to do Today.—C. N. 


Success does notso much depend on 
external help as on self-reliance. 

My business is not to re-make my- 
self, but to make the absolute best of 
what God make. 


yey 
Lord.thy wrace and help { seek: 
Hinieime humble, inodost. mook, 
in 
Aaa nab inynelt Lo thee. 


Napoleon 
In the Mediterranean Sea, south of 
the southern coast of France, lies the 
island of Corsica. Ajaccio is the 
chief town, and here on the fifteenth of 
August, 1769, was born Napoleon 
Bonaparte, one of tne greatest generals 
that the world has ever known, His 
parents were only common-place 
people, bur yet this wonderful man 
gradually became the Emperor of 
France and leader of her armies. At 
this time, the French ruled Corsica 


: ONS of = 
people had seen lamps moving in this 
same way, but not one had ever th ight 
of discovering any useful fact Convected 
with the phenomenon. ~ 

When Galileo wentto his room he - 
began to experiment. He took a num. 
ber ofcords of different length. and 
hung them fromthe ceiling. T'. the 
free end of each cord he fastened a 
weight. Then he setall to swinging 
back and forth like the lamps in the | 
ed an enormous stewed cabbage, | cathedral. Each cord wasa pendulum, | 


he reached Moscow in the winter sea- | a man as completely as champagne 
son, it was in flames, having been set | ‘“To make this palm-wine,”” said the 
on fire so that it would afford no pro-| doctor, ‘‘they cut the young cocoa- 
tection to Napoleon's army. The | nut, and suffer the juice which comes 
winter proved to be Russia's greatest | outto ferment twenty-four hours, when 
ally, for in the retreat from “Moscow, | it forms this liquor.’” 

only a remnant of the former number] Next they laid on the grass, which 
ever returned. When Napoleon came | served as a tablecloth, a large basket, 
back to France again, he found that] woven with so much art that it would 
most of the nations of Europe had ris- | have held water. ‘This basket, con- 
en against him, he was now surround- | tai 


greatly against the will of the Corsicans. 
What were they against the powerful 
legions of France? Napoleon's great- 


est ambition was to become a soldier 


and even when only a child he loved to 
strut about the streets of Ajacco with 
his wooden sword and gun. At last he 
realized the first step to his ambition 
at the age of nine when Louis the Six- 
roclaimed that certain young 
s would be admitted to the 
seminaries and military schools in 
France. 
Joseph, who wished to become a 
priest, Were among those 
and they were to go first to the college 
at Autun. After having entered there, 
both boys were greatly teased by their 
school-fellows who laughed at their 
strange ways and Corsican language. 
Napoleon after some time, was pro- 
moted to the military college at Bri- 
enne and even here he was looked 
down upon with scorn tor his Corsican 
origin. He again passed to the mili- 
tary school at Paris from which he 
was drafted into a regiment of artillery 
He had the first of his great successes 
at the siege of Toulon which had been 
captured by the British. [twas through 
his advice to the placing of batteries of 
cannon that the great fort was captured 
and for his signal services, he was pro- 
moted to General of Brigade. By now 
the French Revolution had began and 
Louts the Sixteenth put to death by the 


mob, but Napoleon took no part what- > 


About this time he was 
married to an elegant and graceful lady 
named Josephine de  Beauharnais 
who later ruled with him as the Em- 
press of France. In 1796 he was ap- 
pointed ci ander of the French army 
in Italy where he won the love of his 
soldiers and the great battles of Monte- 
natte, Lodi, and Ar When the 
war was over, Napoleon sailed from 
Poulon in command of an expedition 
against Egypt, where he won the Bat- 
tle of the Pyramids and captured Cairo. 
Admiral Nelson tollowed the French 
fleet and caught up to it as it lay in 
Aboukir Bay under the protection of 
the fort's guns and here he won the 
vreat battle of Aboukir Bay, destroy- 
ing nearly the whole French fleet. 
Napoleon resigned the command of 
the army in Egypt ro one of the gener- 
alsin his staff and sailed from Alexan- 
dria after which he arrived safely back 
in France again. Again in 1800 he 
matched an army into Italy and won 
the Battle of Marengo, and in 1804 
was crowned Emperor of the French. 
In T1805 he defeated the combined 
armies of Austria and Russia at Aus- 
terlity and conquered the Prussians at 
the Battle of Jen: in in 1809, 
war broke out with Austria, the greatest 
battles won being Abenberg, Eckmuhl 
Essling, and Wagram. pleha sent 
an army into Portugal in 1807 and the 
royal family were forced to tice abroad. 
‘The British senttwo armies in Portugal 


ever in this, 


Napoleon and his brother , 


favoured ; 


ed by an eneny on every side, the Bri 
tish were invading France from Spain 
and the Germans, Russians, and Aus- 
trains were following in his rear so 
that he was forced to surrender. The 
| Allies decided to givehim the island 
of Elba and 1814 he was sent there 
Vin exile. Louis the Eighteenth re- 
grained the throne and once more the 
Bourbons ruled France. But Napoleon 
was not at Elba for long before he sec- 
| retly sailed. away and landed at Cannes 
to rejoin his old soldiers. He march- 
ed towards Paris and way welcomed 
everywhere while his army grew larger 
every minute. The French and the 
allied armies of the British under the 
Duke of Wellington and the Prussians 
under Blucher, met near the little vil- 
lage of Waterloo in Belgium. The 
French were utterly defeated and put to 
rout after one of the fiercest and most 
decisive battles in the world. 
Napoleon fled and gave himself up to 
the British who sent him to the small 
island of St. Helena to be exiled. 
Here he died in 1821, surrounded by 
a few faithtul friends and still with the 
memory of his beloved France. 
ictor Shanks. 


A Remarkable ‘Tree 


We were sailing under the burn- 
ing sky of the tropics, when we came 
in sight of one of those little islands 
‘which had been formed by the coral 
insect. As we approached, the island 
seemed covered with vegetation. 

Bur after we had landed we found 
nothing but a few species of grass and 
some ferns. ‘The groves contained 
but single kind of tree. 

What ugly, crooked trees are 
those?"’ said I to the surgeon, who 
Was our botanist: “‘they seem to be 
half fallen, and to support themselves 
only by leaning on cach other: 
have hardly ever seen so ungraceful a 
tree." “They are cocoa trees,”’ 
replied he. 

What!" exclaimed 1,°° do you 
mean to say that that is the cocoa-nut 
tree? —the cocoa tree, which | have 
seen represented as rising so magnifi- 
cently, and gracefuily waving its ver- 
dant head in the air at the height of 
eighty or a hundred feet?*’  “‘It is 
noth ng else,"’ replied he,’ except 
that the height is only about the half 
of eighty or a hundred feet, the irunk 
is never erect, and the verdant head 1s 
rather of the color of hay.” 

Just then we saw a column of smoke 
rising above 2 grove of cocoa palms, 
and toward that we directed our steps. 

Here we found some of the natives 
cooking around a fire of dry grass. 

After they had recovered from the 
alarm caused by our appearance, they 
invited us to share dicir repast. “Vhis 
invitation we-gladly accepted, as we 
Were quite hungry. 

‘To refresh us, they offered us a cool 
mild, sweet, limpid liquor, somewhat 


with an execllent sauce made of butter 
and milk. This dish I found very 
palatable, observing that the leaves of 
this cabbage were longer and thinner 
than the leaves of cabbages usually are, 
and its favor more del 35 

“The dish which contains the 
stew,’” said the doctor,’ is made of 
the leaves of the cocoa tree; the 
cabbage is the terminal bud of the 
same tree, cut while it is yet in the 
herbaceous state; the sauce is compos- 
ed of the milky juice of the cocoanut 
betore its maturity “This is a 
singular tree,’ exclaimed I. 

‘The last dish which was served up 
consisted of some lobsters stewed in 
Sea water, and dressed oil and 


vinegar. “How do you like thi 
askedthe doctor. “‘It_ ts very good,”* 
replied 1; ** the oil is better than most 


olive “It is the oil the 
cocoa,”” said he “* and what do you 
think of this vinega: “Tt is very 
strong and pleasant. 

“Iris the milk of the cocoa-nut, 
soured in the sun. But here,”’ he 


continued, ‘is our host offering you | 


a bit of sugar candy, to sw 
meal. ‘This sugar is th 
cocoa tree, boiled and crystal 
rather, dried."’ “What! 
tree furnished all our dinne: 


“The mattresses on which the 
natives lie, and the substance 
which fills them, the canoe, 


the line with which he fishes, and a 
thousand other articles of furniture are 
made of the husk that envelopes the 
nut when ripe. 

“The palisades which inclose his 
little garden, the frame of his cabin, are 
made of the cocoa wood. ‘The roof, 
impenetrable to the sun, wind, and 
rain, consists of its leaves. skillfully 
interwoven. Of the filaments at the 
base of the leaves the natives manu- 
facture cables and cord more pliable 
and durable than those made of hemp. 
““Finally,the parasol which our host 
placed over your head, to shelter you 
} from the burning sun is entirely com- 
| posed of different parts of this tree.”’ 
| ‘Well, I feel obliged to. respect this 
| tree, notwithstanding its ungainly ap- 
{ pearance. Anything that makes itself 
so useful can afford to dispense with 
i beauty."’ —Selected. 


Galileo and the Lamps 

In Italy about three hundred years 
ago there lived a young man whose 
name was C He was alway 
thinking and always asking the reasons 
for things. He invented the thermo- 
meter and simple forms of the tel 
scope and the microsco; He made 
many important discoveries in science. 

One evening when he was only 
eighteen years old he was in the cathe- 
dral at Pisa at about the time the lamps 
were lighted. The lamps which burned 
only oil in those days, were hung by 
long rods from the ceiling. When the 


just as each rod had been. 

He found after long study that when 
a cord was thirty-nine and one-tenth 
inches long, it vibrated just sixty times 
in a minute. A cord one fourth as 
long vibrated just twice as fast, or once 
every half second. To vibrate three 
times as fast, or once in every third 
part of a second, the cord had to be _ 
only one ninth of thirty-nine and one- 
tenth inches in length. By experi- 
menting in various ways Galileo at last 
discovered how to attach pendulums 
to timepieces as we have them! 

‘Thus, to the swinging lamp in the 
cathedral, and to Galileo’s habit of 
thinking and inquiring, the world owes 
one of the commonest and most useful 
of inventions, the pendulum clock. 

You can make apendulum for you- 
self witha cord and a weight of any 
ind. You can experiment with it if 
' you wish; and perhaps you can find out 
how long a pendulum must be to vibrate 
| once in two seconds. 


el 
Ariel 
Ariel was a dear little fairy of the air 


He flew from flower to flower and 
from tree to tree. He was as happy” 
as the day ts tong, — By and by sorrow 
came to Ari A cruel witch whose 
name was Sycorax, caught him and 
made him work for her. She told 
him to do wicked things. 

He disobeyed her She punished 
him by shutting him up in a pin 

He was shut up for twelve 


ars, 


© was very unhappy and cried all 
the time. Sycorax died. Then a 
good man, Prospero, came. He 
found Ariel inthe pinetree. He took 
him out of the tree. He asked Arnel 
to be his servant. He promise: to 
make him free by and by. — Prosp:ro 


kind to Ariel and Ariel obe: od 
him. But Ariel wanted his: free m 
and he worked hard for it. Prospero 
was Duke of Milan, but ‘his brotlier 
had usurped his place. 

His brother was shipwrecked on ‘he 
island where Prospero lived. 
helped Prospero to save the lives 
the people inthe ship. Soon Prosper. 's 
brother knew him and begged his 
forgiveness. Many things happened 
on the island after the shipwreck 

Ariel was very busy. Prospero \\.1y 
much pleased with him. Little Arel 
mended the broken ship and mide 
the sea calm. Then Prospero weit 
with his brother back to Milan. He 
set his dainty Ariel free, before le 
went away. He was sorry to say good 
bye to Ariel, but Ariel could not be 


happy unless he was free. 
hee su suck t: 


owls do ery. 
Lilo tly 


rrily. 
Merril y shall 1 live now 
Under the blossom that hangout he bough 
You can read more about Ariel and 
ro in Shakespeare's ** Tem- 


‘Tue Cawanian 
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Mr. CAMPpELL’s CLaAss. 
Tam going to tell you about my 
"summer occupation ona farm in Pain- 
; That is not very far from 
brother, Sam, his wife 
but my 


the farm. Th h 
garden, sometimes milking the cows, 
and doing other things on his farm. 

In the third house from my home, 
my friend, Mr. George King lived. 
He was a good friend for he came 
from his home to help my brother to 


work. 

Thad “hard work there but every 
night after the work was finished, I 
went down to Mr. Alex. Reaunve's 
store across from Prairie Siding. We 


* talked with one another there asa few | 
farmers came there in the evenings to | 


purchase things. Ar few months ago 
my father and sister moved to Chatham 
again but they did not live in the same 
‘old house that they used to live in. 

‘They live in a new house at 25 
Prince Street and it is a short distance 
from a Duco Bus Company. Before 
the Duco Bus Building was there, the 
Gray Dort Co. used to be in the same 
factory. I am glad that 1 live there 
for | think that I can get work in the 
Duco Bus Co. factory which is only 
ashort way from my home.—Ray- 
mond Henry Antaya. 

—QOne morning last summer while 
| was at our summer cottage near Ot- 
tawa, I went out to a square sailboat 
which was anchored near the place 
and as the water was yery calm 1 laid 

~ two fishing poles on the boat and let 
down the lines the hooks of which were 
baited with fat worms and left them as 
the day was hot and I expected to get 
perches. A few hours afterwards | 
came back to see if they were in order 
but I found that one of the ends of the 
pole had dropped into the water but it 
still remanied on the boat as the string 
which wastied to the railheldit. I was 
very much disappointed and thought 
that this hook had touched the bottom 
of the water and had perhaps _ pulled 
when the boat was moving in the wind 
so | went to fix the poles. When | 
took out one of them I found that a 
perch was caught on the hook. also 
got a great surprise when I found that 
a big pike was on the other hook, and 
was struggling to get away. had 
great dicfhuulty in trying to get the hooks 
out of the pike as it had swallowed it, 
but it was no use so I broke the line. 
I saw that the pike seemed fat as if it 
had eaten a great deal. “Then I took 
the fish to the shore and started to clean 
them, when, to my surprise, there was 


al ix h inside the body , 
Se Nee ee acthis pet i ‘it back and she ran home but she soon 


ofthe pike. I found outthat this per: 
really had. caught the hook first because 
the hook was in its mouth so [thought 


that the pike afterwards must have got | i 
tk ' at table with the King and his courtiers 


and swallowed the perch that w 
caught on that hook. “The pike was 
about two feet long. It gave me @ 


good thrill and it was one of most, 


Curious incidents in fishing that | ever 
had. —G. M. Brigham 

—I am going to tell you about Ivan- 
hoe. The leading characters a 
Richard, John, _ Ivanhoe, Cedric, 


Rowena, Isaac, Rebecca, Locksley, , 
: Q ‘and ate with her. 


Sir Brian. 

John was the real ruler of England 
during Richard’s absence on The 
Third Crusade. He hoped Richard 
Would never return, so he could be 
King. 

Ivanhoe is the hero of the story. 
He was the son of Cedric the Saxon. 
Cedric was the guardian of a beautiful 
girl named Rowena who was descend- 
cd from the Saxon kings. Cedric 
wanted her to marry Athalstane, who 
also was of royal descent. Ivanhoe 


[and Rowena loved each other and 


vanhoe wanted to marry Rowena 
but Cedric refused to let him and 
banished and disinherited him. Ivan- 
hoe was the victor on the first day of 
the Tournament. He was also the 
champion in the second day’s melee. 
‘The Black Knight who was Richard in 
disguise, aided him. 
ksley won the archery contest. 
He was really Robin Hood, the famous 
outlaw who because he had been rob- 
bed and oppressed by the Norman 
barons, had fled to the forests, where 
he was joined by other Saxons. They 
robbed rich men, nobles and priests 
but were kind to the poor and helped 
them. In the second day’s melee, I- 
vanhoe was seriously wounded. Re- 
becca took charge of him because he 
had been kind to her father and per- 
haps saved his life. Rebecca fell in 
love with him. In the castle De 
Bracy tried to force Rowena to marry 
him. Sir Briantried to force Rebecca 
to be his mistress and Front de Beouf 
tried ty compel Isaac to give him a 
large sum of money. 

Ivanhoe became her champion in 
combat. Ivanhoe, who was still weak 
from his wound, was unseated by Sir 
Brian, who also fell off his horse dead. 

The story ends with the marriage 
of Ivanhoe and Rowena. Soon after 
Rebecca and Isaac went to Spain to. 
live. She wanted to leave England on 
account of her hopeless love for Ivan- 
hoe. Just before she left, she went 
to see Rowena, wished her and Ivan- 
hoe a happy life and gave Rowena « 
very beautiful and costly necklace of 
diamonds. —Ada Louise Goodison. 

—I would like to tell you a story of 
the Frog Prince about which I read in 
a book of Fairy Tales, 

A King lived ina castle near a forest 
and in the forest there was a fountain 
under an old ‘linden tree. He had 
beautiful daughters and the youngest 
was so lovely that the King was always 
looking at her. 

One day the youngest daughter went 
outside to play with a golden ball. 
Pretty soon when she threw it high, it 
dropped upon the ground and. rolled 
straight to the water. So she went to 
the fountain to see where the ball was, 
but she could not see the bottom as it 
was very deep. Then she began to 
cry for her ball. W' ile she was cry- 
ing, she heard a voice calling, “What 
is the matter’’ and saw a frog stretching 
his ugly head out of the water. She 
told him that she wanted her ball whi 
had fallen into the fountain. The 
frog told her that he would get it for her 
she promised to let him be her com- 

ion and she told him that she would 
promise to doso. He sank down to 
the bottom; then came up again with 
the ball in his mouth and dropped iton 
thegrass. “The princess was glad to get 


forgot about the poor frog who went 
back to the fountai za 
The next day while she was sitting 


there came a sound at the door. She 


‘ran to the door, opened it and saw the 


frog. She shut the door in great haste 
and ,sat down table looking very 
much frightened. She told the King 
about the frog. “The King told her to 
open the door for him. So she open- 
‘ed it and the frog hopped close to her 
feet. He sat beside her golden plate 
Then the frog who 
was tired, wanted her to to take him 
to her little room so that he might sleep 
beside her; but she was so angry that 
she threw itagainst the wall but as it 


fell, it changed into a handsome young: 


Prince. She was greatly surprised. 
The Prince's faithful servant, Henry, 
who was unhappy when at first his 
master was changed into the frog, Ww: 
now glad'to have him again. ‘Then 
the princess and the prince were mar- 
ried. —Irene Foster. 


“did. 


Miss Deannarn’s Ctass. , 

—Last Monday March Ist we 
went to the show, which wasabout 
Jackie Coogan. It was very interest- 
ing. I am going to tell you all about 


it. 

Little Mickey Hogan’s father and 
mother were dead. His father had 
been a policeman in San Francisco and 
had been killed while on duty. He 
had a good friend named Mr. Mc 


Davitt who wanted to keep Mickey. sie mirror 
lass. 


But an aunt from Australia wrote and 
asked Mickey to come to live with her 
as she had no children of her own. 
Mr. Mc Davitt thought that it was 
best that he should go although he 
loved Mickey dearly. 

Mickey's uncle was a captain of a 
ship named the Sara Winch and he 
came to San Francisco to take Mickey 
to Australia. 

One morning Mr. McDavitt took 
Mickey to the ship and into his uncle's 
cabin. ‘There he gave him some good 
advice andlefthim. His uncle wasn’t 
very kind to Mickey but still the child 
was happy. He made friends with the 
telegraph operator and learned to send 
messages by wireless. One thing Mick- 
ey did not like was beans, because he 
had them for every meal, morning, 
noon and night. One day there was 
a terrible storm, a typhoon with wind 
and rain. ‘The ship sank with all on 
board except Mickey and his pet cat. 
Mickey made a raft and one morning 
he and his cat drifted to the shore of 
an island covered with cocoanut trees 
and bananatrees. Mickey thought he 
was Robinson Crusoe. There were 
monkeys inthe cocoanut treesand they 
threw some nuts down to Mickey. 
Mickey and his cat had them for break- 
‘After a while Mickey saw many 
vages coming towards them and he 
very much afraid of them. They 
were black andfierce looking. _ Mick- 
ey tried to escape butthey caught him 
and intended to kill him. But among 
them was a medicine man who had 
promised them a white god, xo he told 
them that Mickey was awhite god and 
they worshipped him. 

Nort far away was a cocoanut plant- 
ation. A white man owned it. He 
had two white men to helphim. His 
young daughter had come a few days 
before to visit him. “The black men 
worked or him and when they were lazy 
or disobedient, he whippedthem. They 
were very angry about it and one day 


they captured him and his white men 
and took them to theirhome. Mick- 
cy saw them there tied to a tree. The 


black men told Mickey that they intend- 
ed to killand eat the white men. Mick- 
ey stole over to them and cut the ropes. 
Then he ran to tell the man’s daugh- 
ter. While he was there. he sent out 
an’ S.O.S. message to ship on the 
scean. An American ship got the 
message and came just in time to save 
all the white people and to chase the 
savages. They took Mickey to San 
Francisco. His friend met him aud 
took him to live with him. —Carman 
Quinn. 


sis a story that | read the other 


day. 

‘One day Woo Sing's father brought 
home a mirror which he had bought 
in the city. Woo Sing had never seen 
amirrorbefore. It was in alittle room 
where he could see it. After playing 
outside, he came into the house and 
there saw the mirror and thought he 
saw another boy looking out of it. 

When he saw it, he was as happy as 
he could be because he thought the boy 
could play with him. So he spoke to 
him in a friendly way but he did not 
hear any ans from him. He 
laughed and gaily waved his h: 
boy and the boy did the same as Woo 
Then he went closer to the 
mirror to listen if the boy would talk 
because he thought the boy did not 


hear him. But when he began to 
walk towards the boy, the boy did the 
same thing and Woo became angry. 

“That boy is mocking me,’’ said Woo 
in an angry voice,‘ He tries to do 
everything that I do and he is not 
polite.’” 

The more he thought about it the 
angrier he became and soon noticed 
that thie boy seemed to be as angry as 
himself. Atlength Woo ran up to 
and struck the boy in the 
Ql Woo hurt his hand and be- 
gan to cry and the boy in the glass did 
the same. Woo ran to his father, ‘I 
don’t like that boy you brought home. 
He is anasty boy and I wish you would 
take him back to the city.’ ““Why so, 
my child?’ asked his father. “‘He 
mocks; he strikes me; he higt my 
hand.”’ 

‘‘Ah, Woo Sing’ said his father, 
“the boy yousaw was yourself. Now 
that will teach you never to show your 
anger before other people. Whenyou 
strike without cause you will hurt your- 
self more than any one else.’” 

—Leonard Brown 

—I would like to tell you about 
““The two Mules.’’ It isa story. 

‘Two mules were walking together 
along a road. They were lonesome. 
One mule had a bag of gold on_ its 
back. A bell hung from its collar. The 
other mule had a bag of corn on its 
back. One mule was very proud be- 
cause it had the bag of gold on its 
back. It liked to hear the bell ring. It 
was a foolish mule. “The mule that 
carried the bag of corn, was jealous as 
it thought it would be nice to carry a 
bag of gold and havea nice Intle bell 
hung to its collar. Two robbers were 
hidden in a forest near the road. They 
heard the bell ring, jumped over a 
fence and ran to the mules. The mule 
with the bags of gold wenttoa field to 
eat grass because it was hungry. “The 
mule with the bag of corn walked 
along the road and waited forthe other 
mule. The two robbers ran out and 
took the bag of corn. They thought 
it was the bag of gold. They beat the 
mule’s back uutil it was sore. ‘The 
robbers looked into the bags. They 
did not want corn and kicked it into 
the road. The mule found it and was 
glad. The other mule with the bag of 
gold came to the road and saw that its 
friend was glad. It jumped over the 
fence. It asked the mule why it was 
so glad. The other mlue told it about 
the tworobbers. They both hee-haw- 
ed very heartily and walked briskly 
home.—Joseph Carriere. 

—tLast Thursday on Feb. 25th a 
number of school trustees from many: 
of the cities in Ontario came to Belle- 
ville for a convention. They came 
out here to visit our school. There 
were about seventy or cighty persons. 

Mr. Elliott invited them. hey 
ited the shops first. “Then they w: 
into the sewing-room to see our fancy 
work, dresses, and many other things. 

Several people knew some of the 
pupils well. “hen they ted the 
school-rooms to see the classes at work. 

At twelve o'clock they went to the - 
chapel. Dr. Coughlin and Mr. El- 
liott were on the platform. They 
spoke to-us and Mr. Elliott said the 
trustees liked to see our work very 
muchs He talked to us for a little 
while.’ Wecheered him. We recited 

‘God Save the King’ The people 
were very much surprised that we 
speak. Then we said our prayer: 
We wentta the dining-rcom to. ha: 
dinner and many of the trustees came 
there too. That night they had a 
banequt in the city and they collected 
some money and sent it to us for a 
treat. Wehad a moyie™'Little Ro- 


- binson Crusoe’’ in six reels and’ "Big 


Business” in two reel 
pictures were finished, we had 
cream, cakes and candy and oh 
was good. —Dorothy Viola Baillie. 


After the 


PUNLISHED SEM-MUNTULY 
At the Ontario School for the Dea? 
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Canadian {s published solely fn the inter- 
ctr ot tho Ontario Sehool for te Dent 


‘The mechanical work is all done by the 
apprentices, under the direction of our sri 
vor in Printing. : 

The subscription price ix one dollar a year | 
payable in nat van 


4,000,000 wordsto draw upon.—lowa 
Hawkeye. : 4 
‘The Hawkeye is surely well named — 
as well as rather hypercritical; Brother — 
Anderson, like Shakespeare—we think 
it was Shakespeare—protests ‘‘but me — 
buts,’ but surely he knows that the 
first but is not the same kind of a but 
as the other but. But watch your 
paces, in future, Brother Anderson, 
watch your paces. But this reminds — 
us of a story. ‘A man had an obstrep- 
ersous goat, which he named ‘“‘near- | 
ly,’’ When asked why he chose such | 
me as that, he replied that it was | 
because the goat was all but. 


‘This system was studied 
by many leading United States educa- 
tionists and was the model on which 
was patterned the public school systems 
of many of the New England and 
other- states, quite probably that of 
New Jersey itself. And to this day 
the educational system of Ontario is 
not surpassed by that of any one of the 
American States. 


Ashirees atl « 


Moxpay, Marcn, 15 1926 


; The Value of Accuracy 
i If a number of people were asked to 
t name the dne quality that helps most to 


The Rochester Advocate says that 


* ensure, or at least to promote, success 


in life, no doubta variety of answers 
would be given. Probably no one 
would be in a position to say that there 
is any one quality that is the one of 
supreme importance, but all would 
agree that there are certain require- 


ments that are essential to the highest | 


suce One of these is accuracy. 
There are too many of the oh- 


do ath ‘about right,” or get a com- 
putation approximately correct, that is 
sufficient. Such a habit of mind should 
be regarded seriou: for, if persisted 
in, it will absolutely prevent the attain- 


ment of the highest success in any 


ion in lite, 
In banking and other financial inst 
tutions absolute accuracy is demanded, 
and bank clerks will spend hours, and 
ays, in trying to locate a discrep- 
of only afew cents. 

0 the British Government 
report, totalling over a billion dollars, 
showed anerrorof one penny in the 
balance she During the year several 
of the ablest accountants and actuarial 
experts in England spent weeks in try 


ing to hind out where the mistake was, 
bur 


~ : 
in vain and” the next year’s 
1in called attention to this 

So absolute is the accu- 


Mt error 
racy required 
An exchange refers as follows to the 
subject: 
** Accuracy is nota faculty. Ttisa 
habit. A man schools himself to.look 
at things with a sharp. areye, and 
toremember what he sees without any 
thing being omitted or added. He 
becomes habitually accurate, and with- 
aut any special effort, On the other 
hand, men of loose perceptions and 
Careless habits find italnost impossible 


to be accurate, no matter how hard 
they try 
“Young men and women who 


must carn their living ought to realize 


how much the habit of accuracy ad- 
vances them in the estimation of 
their emplovers \ person may lack 


brillianes, bur. if within the limitations, 
he is absolutely reliable, he will always 
find somebods who needs his services. 
Perhaps it might be truthfully said that 

thing aste: san employer like a 
can be depended 
rain work with perfect 


2 OF wn 
on te de « 


accuracy 


Invidious Comparisons 


In the last edition of the Kentucky 
Standard there i 
MrT 
Jerse: 


appears 


i which the following sentence 

“The idea of democracy 
in education does not really exist in 
any other country but our own,’ our 
wn rot the U.S.A. 
Mr. Brill has the legal ight to make 
any statement he wishes. but such an 
assertion as this docs not do any credit 
te his intelligence. Can Mr. Brilltell 
respect in which the idea of 


ben 


course, 


hat-is- | 
yood-enough kind of people in the | 
world—people who think that if they | 


the United States makes $552,000, 000 
worth of soap annually. Whew! 
Much worse than we ever imagined! 


The time to be happy isnow, The 
place to be happy is here. The way 
to be happy is to make others happy. 
—Silent Worker. 

Multum in parvo. 


Brother 
Hawkeye, says he edits his paper with 
an axe. We can quite readily believe 
it. This of course, accounts for the 
cutting remarks he is such an adept at 
making. 


We hear a lot once a year about the 
Great American who would not tell a 
lie. All the Americans seem to ad- 
mire him very much. Might we 
remark, asa disinterested outsider, that 
admiration would be better expressed 
by imitation than by mere words. 


‘The Virginia School is the first one 
to attain perfection. The pupils there 
are required ** to spell, spell, spell 
the language which they lack."" Our 
pupils can spell the language they have. 
If they could also spell the language 
they lack, we would be quite happy 
and contented, But it would take them 
an awful long time to do it. 


constantly admonish- 
c our pupils to think. 
swer that implies 
ike, correct 


We are being 
edto try to indu 
Better a wrong 
thought than 3 
answer. For instanc 

A grammar lesson was proceeding 
smoothly when the teacher asked a 
small boy what kind of a noun, 
“trousers” “It's an uncommon 
noun, he answered promptly, ~~ be- 
cause it’s singular at the top and plural 
at the bottom. 

This boy though By the way, is 
the noun “trousers” singular or plur- 
al? What say, Mr. Caldwell? 


was. 


We read the last issue of the Ohio 
Chronicle with amazement. Actually 
its editorial columns—the editorial 
columns, mind you—usually filled with 
wise counsel and reasoned discussions 
of educational and pedagogiacl subjects, 
Were on this occasion turned into sport- 
ing columns. They were devoted 
almost entirely to comments on a 
basket ball tournament in which both 
the boys and the girls of the Ohio 
School won championships in two. of 
the severai thousand leagues that be- 
spangle the United States. Well, a 
man is nb Worse a superintendent, and 
certainly no worse an editor, because 
he is a good sport, We congratulate 
the Ohio School, and would be delight- 
ed if we could try issues with it some- 
time in a hockey or foot ball match. 
We imagine the American eagle would 
lose a feather ortwo 


Anderson, of the lowa 


to add thar The Canadian never made 
the ridiculous statement that there are 
4,000,000 words in the English lan- 
guage. If there were, no doubt we 
could have found a substitule for one of 
our buts. 


‘The California News says: “*A pu- 
pil’s mistakes are Often more satisfacto- 
ry evidence of mental growth than his 
correct answers. The former may 
indicate thought, the latter, merely a 
good memory.” 

Nothing is more true than the above. 

Mistakes are very often due to a 
reaching out’ of the pupil, an 
attempt to express ideas the language 
for which he has not yet been supplied. 

‘The above might also indicate the 
difference between a teacher who 
develops and one who uses the 
‘cramming’ process. —E 


Nothing is picked up so readily by 
children as language, and if they.lack 
words it is because they have not heard 
them. Nobody should ever under any 
circumstances talk down to a child. 

The best of English is none too 
good for the smallest person. The 
fear that he will not understand is an 
insult to his intelligence and an injury 
to his development. How did he get 
the words he does know? How if 
not by hearing them? He will get 
every word in his mother's vocabulary 
in precisely the same way if she is 
thoughtful enough to give him the 
chance. —Sel 


‘Teachers of the deaf make frequent 
and fervent appeal to their pupils to 
cultivate a fondness for reading; and 
rightly so. But it is only fair to con- 
sider what the obstacles in the way 
are. 

The condition of the average deaf 
reader is not unlike that of a hearing 
reader attempting the perusal of a book 
in which every line contains a word or 
phrase in French or some other un- 
iliar language. “his English lan- 
guage is so full of idioms as to make it 
apparently almost a hopeless task for, 
the deaf to master it. The only way 
out is to point to the fact that practice 
makes perfect, orat any rate, makes 
for perfection, in this as in other fields 
ofendeavor The meaning of language 
comes to those who hear it or see it 
most frequently. Wherefore we re- 
iterate—READ, READ, READ. —Illinois 
Advance? 


An Excellent Definition 
‘Yo the editor of the Palmetto Leaf: 
Whit is “‘expressive’’ oral English? — 


The Kansas Star. 

“Expressive oral English’’ is what 
Col. Smith might have used had Tll- 
inois beaten Kansas in a game of foot- 
ball. 


Wewish { 


Mr. John Elliott 


We have great pleasure in mtroduc- 
ing to our readers Mr. John Elliot, 
the genial and efficient Chairman of 
the Belleville Board of Education. |r 
was Mr. Elliott, chiefly, who arrang- 
ed for the excellent and very satisfact- 
ory entertainment of the Urban School 
Trustees’ Association, which met in 
Convention in Belleville three weeks 
ago. This included a visit to the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, a report’ 
of which visit appeared in the last 
issue of The Canadian. Mr. Elliott 
has always been a warm friend of our 
School and never neglects an oppor- 
tunity of saying a good word in its 
behalf and of making its merits known 
far and wide. We thank him for his 
kindly interest, and forthe many cour- 
tesies and favors for which we are in- 
debted to him. 

Mr. Elliott is the manager of the 
Belleville Branch of the Standard Bank 
of Canada, which he has made a great 
success; and his excellent business ca- 
pacity, his genial and obliging disposi- 
tion, his uniform courtesy to one and 
all, and his genuine personal interest 
inall of his patrons, and in all others 
with whom he comes into contact, has 
made him very popular jn the city and 
allthe surrounding country. Especial- 
iy has he been indefatigable in promo- 
ting a better understanding and a more 
hearty cooperation between the farmers 
and the residents of the ci 
more cordial community spirit: gener- 
ally. He has always taken an ac 
and whole-hearted interest in’ every 
enterprise and movement that has ‘or 
its object the promotion of the pros- 
perity and welfare of the city and tlic 
state, and he is an earnest a 
quent exponent of the highest id 
individual conduct and of righteous 
ness, justice and equity in the adn n- 
istration of public affai 

Mr. Elliott has alWays taken an 
especial interest in educational mati: rs 
and has for many years been a mem!er 
of the Board of Education, Belleviic 
is about to begin the construction ot 
a new technical high school, and the 
city is fortunate, indeed, in having 
Chairman of the Board of Education 
at this time, a man of such outstanding 
ability, energy, integrity and conse:- 
vative farsightedness as, by commen 
consent, characterize Mr. John Elliot: 


A Reat Teacher 

He preached to folks in what he did. 
By what he was,and the way he lived. 
And when he was gone they came to 


know 

‘That no other one had impressed then’ 
so. 

They came to know what they'd felt 
all along, 


That he'd raised them up and helped 
them be strong.—J. H. Metzgar. 


No man is born into the world 
whose work is not born with him. 


Ps vogl Merrro: “The greatest. ha 
ae piness is found in making as 
happy. 


ie Daa Saree 

The Tate Hugh Wiggins 

‘There passed'from our midst on 
Monday, March 8th, Mr. Hugh Wig- 
gins, who has been Bursar of the School 
forthe last two years. His health had 
been failing for almost a year but he 
remajned on duty until December last 
when weakness compelled him to give 
up. His was’a genial nature and though 
he had not been long on the staff, he 
will be missed by those who were 
associated with him. 

Not once during the long weeks of 
illness was he heard to complain or 
bemoan his lot. 

He leaves a widow and one daugh- 
ter, Helen, to mourn his early passing. 
Our sincere sympathy is extended to 
them in their loss. 

‘Vhe funeral was held from his late 
home on the school grounds on 
Wednesday, March 10th, at 3.30 p.m 


charge of the Masonic Lodge of 
Marmora, of which the late Mr. Wig- 
gins was a member. 

There were many beautiful floral 
tributes including a sheaf of roses from 
the staff of the School. 


Home News 
On Saturday evening Audrey Pitta 
way celebrated her seventeeth birthday 


her teacher ata birthday party. In 
addition tothe ordinary supper she had 
a very pretty cake and a generous help- 
ing of ice-cream. After supper the 
hoysand girls played some games for 
the better part of an hour. “They 
had real fun. 

Miss Deannard recently gave an in- 
teresting and instructive lantern. slide 
lecture to the pupil of the senior grades. 
et of lantern slides were entitled, 
hrough Canada From Coast to 
Coust” and consisted of eighty sli 
of views of the industrial and 
tur! activities of the Dominion. “These 
slides were loaned to us by the Na- 
tural Resources’ Intelligence Service, 
Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 
Apother fine series which were shown 
a tew days ago was one of seventy 
slides showing views of scenery in dif- 
ferent sections of Canada. Beauty spots 
in the Annapolis Valley N. B., the 
Rideau District, Qnt., and the Rocky 
Mountains were especially featured. 

\We are appreciative of the co-oper: 
of the Regal Film Co. Lud, ” 
n securing two such fine pictures 
Jackie Coogan and Hal Roach 
productions. 


th 
for 


as the 


Hockey 


‘Si. Micuaen’s Acapemy 6-O. S. D. 
Juniors 4. 

On Monday February 22 the Juniors 
at fast got a chance to show their 
‘Their opponents were the 
boss from St Michael's Academy. 
This team is the fastest Junior team in 
the city. having suffered but one defeat 
inthe games they have pla this 
We did not know just what 
© of boys to allow on our regular 
Junior team but the teams were fairly 


Wares, 


SeuS01 


Ss 


to Belleville Cemetery, and was in | 


by entertaining the boys and girls and | 


well matched in this respect. Both 
teams were certainly very anxious to 
get going and Walter Wagester the 
referee finally got them away at abour 
five o'clock. Wagester had a busy 
time watching offside plays and kicking 
the puck. Due to the heavy condition 
of the ice the going was fairly heavy. 
The play opened with Boyle going 
down and testing Doran on one. 
Play was up and down the ice with the 
city boys using fairly good combination, 
whici soon netted acounter, Richard- 
son being beaten by a rolling puck. 
Murtell for the School seemed unable 
to get going. Boyle was over anxious 
and did not use good judgment around 
the net. The period ended 3 to 0 
against us. ‘The second period saw 
the Academy pile on another one and 
School sensing a whitewash if they did 
not get busy scoredtwo from close in, 
each being the result of combination 

Roach, Henderson and Thompson. 

his gave the school the necessary pep 
and they kept their opponents hemmed 
up for some time but Hickey on the 
defense in a great rush closed in on 
our goal and landed one behind 
Richardson. The puck was shot 
ith such speed that it simply hit the 
wire and bounced out again so quickly 
that Wagester who was behind the 
play failed to see In the last period 
Richardson played a wonderful game 
in the nets and kept the Academy to 
one counter. Doran in the opposing 
| goal was just as effective and though 
| the school were carrying the play to 
thim all the time only two counters 


| were scored before the bell rang. 
| Micnaet’s  O. S$. D. Juxtors 
- Doran — Goal Bert Richardson 


| J. Murphy R. Defence H. Henderson 
| J. Hickey L. Defence J. Bo 
1H. Doran Centre C. Mu 
|L. Culhane L. Wing L 
TR. St Denis R. Wing L 
! Graham Subs F. 
Langton 
Ross 
| 
| 

O. S$. D. 6—Avonna 


One night week the 
boys came over fc 
a weakened line-up and the first period 
ended 6 to 2 against them. arly in 


the second period Kelly of ondale 


was accidentally struck in the eye and 
As 


had to withdraw fromthe game. 
they were one man shortthe game 

alled. Mr. Rutherford and Mr. Lal 
then joined Avondale and one period 
of twenty minutes was played in which 
the deaf boys secured three goals. 


Aunert Cottece 5. -O.8.D. 2 


ay in Febru 
to meet the College for 
a return match. “Uhe “Col had 
played their first game of the season on 
our ice When we were easy victors and 
we expected to snatch another victory 
Saturday but the College proved too 
dd we returned on the short 
end of the score. “Vhe condition of 
the ice was very bad, play being im- 
possible along one side and near one 
goal Mr. Horwood of the College, 
who handled the game satisfactorily, 
was kept busy keeping eyeryone play- 
ing -hock The College opened 
strong and counted twice in the first 
period. “Vhe School! evened the 
count early in the second period and 
play speeded up for # time the College 
counting once again. Early in’ the 
‘third period our goal once more 
scored on and another goal which was 
disputed, was tallied before time was 
up. Both goal tenders were real/ good. 
The College goal tender had the least 
to do as our boys were several feet 
wide of the goal in most cases. De- 
fensively the College were strong anid 
most of their goals came from well 
timed rushes on the part of their de- 
fence. 


'y offer | 
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Tasernacte Cuurcn 8-O.5.D. 4. 


We have been very fortunate in 
having good ice throughout the winter. 
The Seniors played their thirteenth 
game with outside teams on March 
the fourth and ‘‘ 13’' did not prove 
to be our lucky number. The team 
which has represented the Tabernacle 
Church in the City Church League 
and were runners-up in that league 


were our opponents. The game 
proved to be one of the fastest played 
on.our ice this season Sand was the 


hardest contested game of the year. 
Despite the score the teams were 
evenly matched. - The game opened 
with our opponents having the better 
of the play and Brigham was called on 
to save often. Thedefence played a 
steady game and the forwards soon 
found themselves. Holt opened the 
scoring by taking the puck at centre 
beating the defence and picking up 
the rebound for the first counter. 
Mr. Lally on a lone rush scored on 
a back hand twirler from outside the 
defence. The O.S.D. forwards 
were outskating their checks but Coon 
and Folwell proved hard to beat on 
the defence and Davison handled long 
shots with ease.” Jeffrey, subbing for 
Darrah, they beat Brigham from close 
in and through a bit of bad luck, when 
we added one ourselves from a scrim- 
mage, the teams stood two all at the 
end of the first. The second period 
saw the O.S.D. having the best of 
“the play throughout, the score standing 
4to 3atthe end in our favour, the 
lone counter of the opposition being a 
ihe defence 


past Brigham 
In the third period Malinsky had to 


retire and Schwager took his place. 
‘The Tabernacle boys played consistent 
combination and evened the score 
a few minutes. Johns in centre 


Darrah, Milesand Waite back check- 
ed us into our own side of the ice and 
by good work around the net scored 
within a few minutes. Coon 
on a pretty rush from net to net picked 
up a rebound to getanotherone, Jef- 
frey scored the last goal just’ previous 
to the bell on a pass from the corner 
by Waite. Johns, Darrah, Jeffrey and 
Davison were outstanding for the Ta- 
bernacle. Davison in goal was real 
good and was a big factor in keeping 
us to four counters. Brigham p! i 
his usual steady game in the net. Ruth- 
| erford had some bad luck and was 
| away below his usual form.  Meyette 
| played his position well but Darrah 
| kept him from getting his famous shot 
| working. Waite and Malinsky fought 
| it out on left wing with Malinsky out- 
skating his ch Schwager and Hen- 
| derson proved capable subs. Messrs 
Blanchard and Lally teamed up well 
fon the defence. The scorers w 
| Coon( 1) Waite( 1) Jerffrey(2) Davi- 
ison(2) Johns(2) Lally(2) Holt (1 
Meyette(1). 
Walter Wagester handled the game 
fairly and everyone was satisfied. 


The following is the result ef the 
hockey games played this winter. 


O.S.D. Seniors 2 Avondale 2 
mt oe Avondale 2 
a Oe 6 Albert Collége 2 
= ss 3 Union Jacks 10 


+ St. Michae 
Juniors + ae 
Seniors 15 


dr. 
Union Jacks 1 


abernacle 8 
Avondale 
Avondale 

Albert College 

ondale: 

Union Jacks 

Avondale 

The O.S.D. niors have won 6 

jgames, lost 6 games andtied 1. They 

jhave scored 66 goals against their op- 
| ponents 57. In the season only five 
minor penalties have been handed out, 


“the boys from the Academy. 


Pall shots 


ice was heavy they 
tkeep pace wit 


the O.S.D. drawing two penalties and 
our opponents three. 


lOTES 

St. Michael's have a clever forward 
line. They certainly know how to get 
goals. 

Bert Richardson did not have much 
confidence in himself the first period 
but in the last two he was wonderful. 

Lawrence Roach was the best of the 
O.S. D. team and H. Doran of the 
Academy was the best man on the ice. 

James Cecchini and Francis Meyett 
are two boys who will make good. 

Another of the former O.S. D boys 
playing hockey is Alton Dick who 
has been on the regular line-up of the 
Renfrew team in’ the Ottawa Valley 
League. 

Reporting the Tara-—-Southarnpton 
game in the North Bruce Hockey 
League the Daily Sum-Times of 
Owen Sound has the following is re- 
ference to a deaf boy who graduated 
last session. 

Melville Rourke starred for the win- 
ners, being in the limelight most of the 
game and figuring in many ‘Tara 
scores. His performance was a rev- 
elation to the fans and he will be a 
real star by next season. 

Girts 0 —Boys | 

Last week several of the boys band- 
ed themselves into a hockey team 
which they called ““The Winged 
Rascals."" The Rascals were boys 
who had not secured a place on the 
School teams playing exhibition games 
this session. “They issued achallenge 
to the girls; the game to be played on 
the girl’s rink and the boys were to 
use but one hand. Howeverthey put 
Abie Hanna in goal and the boy from 
North Bay was kept busy by the girls. 
The girls put seven players on the 
ice and in addition they used the All 
Star's goaltender Murray Brigham. 
Brigham was all right as iong as the boys 
played one handed but in the second 
period when the ban was lifted he 
was so easily beaten that the girls re- 
placed him with Freida Ducker, send- 
ing Murray up on the forward line as 
Archie Hurtubise the hero 
of the game as it was he who beat Mur- 
ray Brigham forthe lonétally in the se- 
cond period. “he forward line of Dot 
Baillie, Irene Foster and Ethel Bishop. 
were more than a match for Archie 
Hurtubise, Alonzo Wood and James 
Matthews of the Rascals. Bur when 
the girls got in around the net, though 
they buzzed around like horn y 
were unable to score. Carrie Buchan 
and Dot. Healey on the defence were 
mixed up in several scrimmages and 
the Rascals were given a rough  pas- 

i usually clung Tather close 
al and usually wentto Freida’s 
heip whenever Dolby or Audet came 
rushing up from the other net. The 
game was particularly enjoved by the 
pupils who were watching it. 

Scnoo. $—Sr. Michart 

In the second game with St. Mich- 
ael’s, played on March 11, our Juniors 
rneda victory when they shut-out 
The 
School were at full’ strength; Roach, 
Matthews and Murtell forming the 
torward line with Henderson and 
Boyle on the defence. Bert Richard- 
son is goal for the O. S. D. handled 

i St. Michael's were 
without capable substitutes and as the 
unable to 
our boys. Francis 
Mevette, Leonard Brown and Bob 


t 


Were 


| Thompson proved just as capable as 


the regulars. Forthe Academy Doran 


at centre was the star buthe could not 
yet past Boyle and Henderson. Roach 
forthe School was outstanding, his 


stickhandling and fake shot compleetly 
fooling his check time and again. 5 
Michael's goalie was given abusy time 
and by his excellent: work, saved his 
team from having a much greater score 
chalked against them. 


March 
The stormy March is come at last 


"Snow 
‘With wind, and cloud, and changing Qh, such 
skies. Round 


I hear the rushing of the blast. 
‘Vhat through the snow valley flies. 


Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou to Northern lands again, 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And bearest the gentle name of Spring. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


: Topics, Grade I C 
A Cow 
A cow hastwo eyes. It has four 
legs. It has a nose. It has two ears. 
It has a tail. —David Alexander. 
A Froc 
A frog has fourlegs. It has two eyes. 
It has a mouth. —John Major. 


. APic 
A pig has four legs. It has two 
cars. Ithas twoeyes. Ithasanose. 
It has a mouth. It has four feet. It 
has a short tail. —Rothan Hawthorne. 
ee 
Waiting to Grow 
Think what a number of queer little 
is seeds, 
Of flowers and mosses, of ferns and 
weeds, 
Are under the leaves and under the 
snow, 
Waiting to grow. 


Only a month or afew weeks more 
they have to wait behind that 
door; 

Listen and watch and wait below; 
ing to grow. 

—School Arts Magazine. 


_ ie 


Belleville 


—l am going to tell you about 
Monday when we went to Belleville. 
We walked part of the way. Then 
two men gave us a ride ontheir sleigh. 
We walked over the foot bridge. 
Some of the boys and girls were afraid. 
I was notafraid. We saw the optical 
works. It is near the foot bridge. 
People make glasses there. We saw 
many schoolsand the library. There 
Were many books on shelves there. 
Then we went to the post . office. 
We saw some people buying stamps 
there. We came back to school in 
the bus. Miss A. Coulter went home. 
We like to go to Belleville. Per- 
haps Miss Coulter will take us again 
sometime. — Helen Maw. 


Grade HIC. 


poeeinee 
Thoughtfulness 


It's hard for birds when winter comes 
And snow lies onthe ground— 

And so it's good to take some crumbs 
And scatter them around. 


Then little birds homeless and wild 
Will find them on their way, 
Andthink: “We thank the kindly 
child 
Who thought of us today!"” 
—Charlotte Mish 


White Foot 

White Foot was a small field mouse. 
He had anice warm nest ina hollow 
stump. Every moonlight night he 
used to come out and play tag with 
some other mice in the snow. They. 
thought that it was fun to see who 
could make the most tracks. White 
Foot was the spryest mouse and he 
usually made a great many more tracks 
than the other mice. 


“ 


You're hit, I'm hit, 
But we will not cry."" , 
~ —Esther Anna Goodwin. 


Politeness ‘ 


If a lady in the street, 

Ora gentleman I meet, 

From my head my cap | take, 
And a bow like this I make. 
Now I fold my arms up so, 
To my seat I softly go. 


Spring 
“Sing, for the winter is over, 
Sing for the coming ot spring, 
For the showers and flowers, 


And beautiful hours, 
And the flash of the robin’s wing.’’ 


a 


A Kite 


I often sit and wish that I 

Could be a kite up,in the sky, 

And ride upon'the breeze and go 
Whichever way I chanced to blow. 


Mr. Squirrel 


Mr. Squirrel had no home. He 
told himself that he wanted a little 
house. He went to the carpenter. 
He told him that he wanted a little 
house. He asked him to make him 
one. The carpenter told him to get 
him some lumber and then he would 
make him a little house. 

He wentto the Saw Mill. Hetold 
it that he wanted a little house. He 
asked itto cuta log into lumber. He 
told it that he would give itto the car- 
penter and then he would make a 
house for him. The Saw Mill told 
him to get a log and then it would cut 
it into lumber. 

He went to the River. He told 
it thathe wanted a little house. He 
asked it to carry a log to the Saw Mill. 
He told it that it would cut the log into 
lumber, he would take it to the car- 
penter and then he would make him 
a little house. The river told him to 
cut down a tree and then it would 
carry it to the Saw Mill. 

Mr. Squirrel went to the Wood. 
He told it that he wanted a litle 
house. He asked it to give him a 
log. He told it that he would give 
it to the River; it would carry it to the 
Saw Mill, it would cut it into lumber; 
he wouldtake itto the Carpenter and 
then he would make him a little house. 

The Wood told him to get a saw 
and then he might cut a log from that 
big tree. 


He went tothe Merchant. He told ; 


him that he wanteda little house. He 


asked him to givehimasaw. He told | 


him that he would take it to the Wood; 
it would let him cut down a tree; he 
would give the log to the River; it 
would carry it to the Saw Mill; it 
would cut the log into lumber; he 


ter and then he would make a little 
house. 

The Merchant told him that he liked 
good nuts and he asked him to give 
him some. Mr. Squirrel found some 
goodnuts. He gave themtothe Mer- 
chant. The Merchant gave him a 
saw, he took it to the Wood it let 
him cut down the tree;he gaye it to 
the Saw mill; it cut it into lumber;he 
took the lumber to the carpenter. 
‘Then the carpenter made him a litle 
house and Mr. Squirrel was happy. 

Francis G. Meyette. 


Whey live in cold countries. 


| room 


08 folded carefully, 
ink my Tabby Cat 


did 
With no one there to see? 


nursery shelf, 


And then climbed in himself, 


heap, 
While Tabby Cat went fast asleep. 
I'll have to teach my Tabby Cat 
Not to do such things as that. 


Ss 
One March Day 
As I went walking, one March day, 
Down the length of Blossom Street, 
Round me whirled a wind at play, 
And lifted me right off my feet. 


Topics, Grade IID 
A Rainsow 


A rainbow is red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue and purple. It is round. 


Porar Bears 
Polar bears are large animals. 


have long white fur. They eat fish. 
—Banco Micetick. 


Tue Hockey Game 


On Saturday the deaf boys played 


hockey against Albert college boys. 


Albert college boys won. The score 


was 4to 2, We were sorry. 
—Constance Boult. 
Laying the Table 
I like to lay the table, 
Mother says I do it well, 
‘The cloth is long and I need held, 
So I just call Sister Belle. 


She takes two corners, holds them tight, 
And stretches out her hands, 

I do the same, the other end, 
And so it safely lands. 


| Right down the middle goes the fold, 


And that must be quite straight, 
Then all the rest will easy be, 
A crooked edge I hate. 


‘The forks mustall turn up their prongs, 
The knives their edges in, 

And to the right, a spoon belongs, 
For soup, when we begin. 


A glass for water, mug for milk, 
And then a serviette, 

‘The serving spoons and carving things, 
We surely won't forget. 


‘The salt and pepper, and the bread, 
But Mother does the flowers, 

For allthe things that spill she says, 
Are still beyond my powers. 


M. M. H. : 


Topics Grade II A 


Many people came to our class-room 


yesterday morning. We talked for 
them. We went to the assembly- 
We recited “* God save the 


King’’ and cheered for the peopl. 


fi? Clifford Coles. Grade IIA. 
would take the lumber to the Carpen-| {have a new baby sisters. Shel war 
born on February 7th. Her name 


is Elizabeth Margaret. She is fat. 


I shall see her in June. “I havetwo 


sisters now. 
Bobbie Deyell. Grade Il A. 
March 


It is the first mild day of March, 


Each minute sweeter than that be- 


fore, 


The redbreast sings from the tall larch 


That stands beside the door. 
—Wordsworh 


And quite upset my beautiful things, 
And my beautiful things lay all in a 


— Annette Wynne. 


It is pretty. It is in the sky. We 
+ see it in the summer. —Harold Peacock 


They 


| As snug as could be. 
And into the pantry 
‘Each night he would steal, 
While folks were asleep, 


He turned my basket over upon the : And have a good meal. 


| And there wasn’t x mouse 
; I can safely say, 
Who lived any better than 
He every day. 


| “There’s a mouse in the pantry,”” 
| One day the cook said, 

. “Twill set a trap there 

When I go to bed.” 


i 

| Quee Quee’s mother had told him 

IE Many a day, 

i “When you smell danger 

, Keep right away.”” 

: But he smelled the cheese 

| And went into the trap 
And the little door closed 

With a sudden snap. 


And mousie wished, 
Too late they say, 
He'd minded his mother 
And kept away. —Harriet G. Brown 


Ben 


Ben was a nice big dog. Oue day 
he was walking through some woods 
with his master and in the snow he 
saw a lot of little tracks. He followed 
them to a hollow stump and began to 
scratch at the front door of the house 
in the stump. It was the home of the 
field mouse, White Foot. When White 
Foot heard Ben at his front door, he 
was quite frightened. “I am not going 
to stay here to be eaten by a dog’’ he 
said. So he ran out of the back door 
and was safe. 


aes 


Farm Talk 


On the farm the animals say 
Funny, funny things all day. 


The big white cow says, ** Moo! Moo! 
00!” 
The rooster,, ‘‘Cock-a-doodle-doo!”” 


The little dog says, ‘‘ Bow! Wow! 
Wow!’” 

The pussy cat cries “‘Meow! Meow! 
Meow!’’ 


‘The pigeons murmur, ‘‘Coo! Cvo! 
Coo!"’ 

The pigs grunt, ‘‘Oi! Oi! Oi! — 
they do. 


But when the farmer comes along, 
‘They sing in chorus this sweet song: 


“Moo! Moo!’’ “Bow! Wow!” 
“Meow! Meow!"* 

“Coo! Coo!” “Oi! Oi! 
a-doodle doo!"” 


‘ovk= 


Saint Patrick 
| Saint Patrick was born in Scotland 
about fifteen hundred years ago. 
, When he was a boy the pirates 
captured him and took him to Ireland. 
He was sold as a slave. He took 
care of his master’s cattle for six years. 
Then he escaped and went to France. 
He lived with a bishop for’ several 
years. The bishop was kind to him. 
By and by he went back to Ireland 
as a missionary. The people did not 
know about Christ. They were hea- 
‘thens. Saint Patrick taught them about 
Christ. They become Christians. 
‘There are many legends about Saint 
Patrick. One of them says that long 
ago there were a great many snakes in 
Ireland. Saint Patrick drove the mall 
into the ocean. After that there were 
no snakes in Ireland. 


The people who live far away across 
the sea tell a story, about these child- 


fen. 
Long ago, they say, the man in 


| the moon was lonely. Each night 


when he looked down to our earth he 


| saw a little lad and lassie going to a 


well to fill their bucket with water. 
‘They had a pole across their shoul- 
ders and the bucket swung from the 


le. 

Laas trotted along in the light that 
the moon-man gave them. 

‘The little boy was so rosy, and the 
litle girl was so pretty! “The moon- 
man loved them and took them up 
into the sky. 

He set them in the middle of _ his 
light, where his friends, the earth- 
lc, might see them. 

This was many years ago, but the 
children still live with the man in the 
moon, 

‘They are as young and as beautiful 
as they were when they lived on the 
earth, Your grandmother saw them 
when she was a little girl, Your can 
see them now when the big, round 
moon is shining. 

When you are old and your hair is 
white, the lad and lassie will still smile 
down upon you from the moon. 

You can see these moon-babies if 
you look when the moon is big and 
bright. You will even see pole the a 
cross their shoulders, The little speck 
is the bucket swinging to and fro, 

Sometimes they look like litle clouds 
on the moon's face. Sometimes they 
will look to you like his kind mouth 
and his eyes. 

Now the moon-ma happy. The 
pretty children will live with him al- 
ways. —Child Life Readers. 


——_+er. 


Sir Philip Sidney 

Sir Philip Sidney was a brave En- 
glishman, mighty in war and gentle in 
peace, 

He was sent over th by Queen 
Elizabeth to help those who were 
fighting for liberty. 

\t the head of two hundred soldiers 
he charged a thousand of the enemy. 

His horse was shot under him, but 
he mounted anotherand joined a se- 
cond charge. A third time he led his 
soldierson. A musket ball broke the 
bone of his leg and though he still kept 
on horseback, the animal took fright 
and bore him aw: 


shelter, being thirsty with loss of blood 
he called fora drink. Ashe was pu 
tine the cup to hislips, he noticed a 
dy 
" Without even ta 
Si uey handed him the 
he aid, “‘thy necessit 
mie.” 


————_ 

Vhe King and The Two 
a Mothers 

lany hundreds of years ago kings 
vse the judges, and to them came 
th: people who had disputes to be 
sevled. If a king were not'wise and 
good, it was a sad thing forhis people, 
fo then they could not get justice. 

1 those days there lived a king call- 
ed Solomon. — So wise was he, and so 
od, that his fame went beyond the 
th: bounds of his own kingdom, and 
hie was held in honor by people in dis- 
tant lands, and even by their rulers. 

More than that, though he has been 
dead for ages, the story of his wisdom 
and his goodness is still told in our own 
f Not only was he better than any 
otlier king who reigned in his time, but 
he was wiser than most kings who have 
li ed since. : 

One day there was a dispute be- 


Tue Canapian 


tween two women asto which of them 
was the mother of a certain young 
child. Each claimed the baby as her 
own. To King Soloman came the two, 
that he might settle the dispute and de- 
cide which should have the child. Each 
told her story, and each made so plain 
a case that none of the people who 
stood by could decide which of the 
women was the true mother. 
er could the king by their tales, for 
each one offset the other. - 
But the wise king could read the 
heart of a mother, and he thought, 
Thave heard their tongues speak, now 

T will ask a question of their hearts.’’ 
So he gravely said: “‘L have not as 
decide which 
What say you; 


should have the child. 

shall I not have him cutinto twe equal 

Parts, giving each of you a half of 
im?" 


One of the women answered: “‘Yes, 
great King, if | may not have the child, 
give me one half; for | would not that 
this other woman should have him."’ 

But the othersaid: “‘O King, I pray 
thee, harm not the child! 
not take him to my heart, I would 
rather that she should have him than 
that he should be cut in twain. 


Then the king said 
heart hath spoken by thy 


And to the first he said, “Out of my 
sight; thou art not the mother of the 
child.’ Selected. 


‘The Woman and Her Hen 
A woman had a hen that laid an egg 


and sold for a good price. 
man often thought, as she took them 
“* How glad they all are 

! LT could sell as many 


to get but a single egg 

“TfL were to give a double allowance 
the hen might be made to 
ws a day instead of one,” 


So she doubled the food, and the 
hen grew fat and sleek 


Clara was a very selfish little girl. 
nted the best of every- 
thing for herself, 

One day her uncle John gave her a 
e her sister a 
ears younger. 


from the field. | 
\s his friends were carrying him to | 


Annie was two 
sweet and gentle. 
k you, uncle John 


C 
She looked at the dime and then atthe 
She pouted because the nick- 


Uncle John took the money from 
He gave the dime to Annie 
and the nickel to Clara.” 
‘ran down town to buy 
y soon they cam 
| was very cross. 
dy than she had. 


Annie had more can- 


She was eight years old. 
She had short ct 
rand bright brown eyes. 
a little brother. 
She took care of him. 

mma was busy washing 


She left Johnny 


She came out again. 
She looked around for 
him and called hi 
‘There was a 1 
‘The gate was open. 


inthe pasture. He was picking daisies. 

‘There was a bull in the aaare Tr 
was angry. It was running toward 
Johnny. It was going to toss him 
with its horns. i 

“Maggie had her doll in her arms. 
Ithad on a bright red dress. She 
ran toward the bull and threw her doll 
at it. The bull stopped and began to 
toss the doll... Maggie seized Johnny 
and dragged him out of the pasture. 
She closed the gate and latched it. 


sree 


’ 
The Two Frogs 

Once there were two Frogs who 

were dear friends. One lived in a 

deep pond in the woods, where the 


trees hung over the water, and where | 


no one came to disturb him. 


The other lived in a small_ pool. | 


This was not a good place for a 
Frog, or any one else, to live in, for 
the country road passed through the 
pool, and all the horses and wagons 
had to go that way, so that it was 
not quiet like the pond, and the 
horses made the water muddy and 
foul. 

One day the Frog from the pond 
said to the other, ** Do come and live 
with me; I have plenty of food and 
water, and nothing to disturb me; 
and it is so pleasant in my pond. 
Now here there is very little food, 
and not much water, and the road 
passes through your pool, so that you 
must always be afraid of erseby. ** 

“Thank you, said the other 
Frog; ** you are very kind, bur | am 
quite content here. “here is water 
enough, those who pass never trouble 
me; andas to food, | had a good 
dinner day before yesterday. | am 
used to this place, you know, and do 
not like change. But come and see 
me as often as you can. 

The next time the Frog from the 
pond came to visit his friend, he could 
not find him. 

“Yoo late!”’ sang a Bird, who lived 
a tree that overhung the pool. 
“What do you mean?’” said the 
Frog. 

“Dead and gone!" said the Bird, 

“Run over by a wagon and_ killed, 
ago, and a big H came 
arried him off.” 
! if he had only taken my ad- 
vice, he might have been and 
happy now,’” said the Frog, as he 
turned sadly towards home; “‘but he 
would have his way, and [ have lost 
my friend.’’—Aesop 


How I ‘Turned the Grindstone 

One cold ainter morning, when | 
was a litle boy, met, on my way to 
school, a smiling man with an axe 
on his shoulder. 


You are a fine litle fellow,” said 
Will you let me grind 


my axe on it? 

It pleased me very much to be called 
a fine little fellow; so I said; “Oh, 
rp; it is down in the shop. 

And will you, my litle man,” said 
he, patting me on the head, ~~ get a 
little hot water?”” 

Now, how could I refuse? He was 
sueh asmiling, pleasantman! As fast 
asI could, | ran into the house and 
brought him a whole kettleful. 

“How old are you? And w 
your name?’’ he asked. But, before 
[ could answer, he went on: “You 
are one of the finest lads T ever saw; 
will you just turn a few minutes for 


Tickled with his praise, like alittle 
fool, [went to work. — [twas a new 
axe; and I toiled and tugged and turn- 
ed till | was tired enough to drop. 

‘The school bell rang, but 1 could 


Ten Little Indians 
‘Yen little Indians, 
One soe upon his head, 
‘And then there were nine. 
Nine litte Indinoe, 


tnging ott a wate; 


‘Aud then there were eight. 


Elght little Indinos. 
(in the *vay to neaven; 
One ran too f 
And then there sure seven. 


Seven lictle Indians, 
Practicing their trick»; 
One was caught, 
And then there were six. 


Six little Indi: 
Standing round a hive; 
A bee chaxed one. 
And then there were five. 


ZN 


Five little Indians, 
Waiting near the door; 
One ran out, 
«And then there were four. 


Four little Indians, 
Sitting ina treo; 
‘One branch broke, 
And then there Were three, 


‘Three littl 
Minky 


‘idians, 


And then there was one, 


One litte Indian, 
Sitting in the sun; 
Ho fizzled up, 
And then there wis none, 


not get away; it rang again, and there 
T was still, turning away atthe grind- 
stone. My hands were blistered and 
my shoulders ached. . 

At last the axe was ground. What 
a sharp, keen edge it had! 

‘Then I looked up, expecting thanks. 
But the man suddenly turned toward 
me with a frown, and said: “You 
little rascal, you have played truant! 
Be off, now; scud away to school, or 
you'll catch it!”” 

It was hard enough to turn a_ heavy 
grindstone so long, and on such a cold 
Vv; but to be called a ‘little 
for doing it was too much. se 
harsh words sank deep into my boyish 
mind, and often have | thought of 
them since. 

Boys and girls, whenever you meet 
a fatterer, beware of him. You may 
be pretty sure that he has “‘an axe to: 
grind,’ and wants you to turn the 
grindstone. —Franklin » 


The Fox and the Crow 

A crow stole a piece of cheese one 
day, and flew with it up into a tree, so 
as eat it at her leisure. 

As she sat there, holding it in her beak, 
a fox chanced to pass by, 4 
up saw her. *~* How good that cheese 
smells!" thought he;, “I “Il have it sure 
as I'm a fe 

Coming close to the tree, he said, 
* My dear Madam, what a beauti 
ature you are | | was not 
till this moment what rare beauty your 
family possesses. What eyes!) What 
glossy feathers! What grace of form! 
Is your voice as charming to hear, as 
your person is to look upon? — If it is, 
you well deserve to be called the Queen 
of Birds, Will you not do me the 
favor to sing to me?”” 

Now it ts well known that the C: 
Caw! of the-Crow family is not musi- 
cal. She Gught to have been on her 
guard, butso delighted was she with 
the flattery of the Fox that she forgot 
to be wary ypened her mouth to. 
show the Fox the sweetness of her 
voice, When—down fell the bit of 
cheese, which was exactly what was 
expcted. 

‘The Fox ate ic at one mouthful, 
then stopped to say, “Thank you, 
madam. | am quite satisfied. Your 
voice is well enough, I have no 
doubt. What a pity itis you are so 
sadly wanting in wit 

‘The crow learned that we do well 
to be on our guard when people fatter 
us. — Aesop 


Sometime 
Weare are poiae too kindly deed, 
Our age eek ‘of neod. 


We ill Satine regina Senin ESE, and 


comfort the Jonely and dry thelr tear, 
ag i ay ad 


% burdened heart, 
Walwill ives sepall to tse bere 


ime, yorhay 
ices the wrong: 
Sometins we sear with Love's old, 


Sometinte, perhaps, but whent— 


o—— 


Boy Wanted 
A well-known man tells of a very 
curious dream which he hadone night 
when he was a,boy. a dream which he 
says was really the turning point of his 
life. He was a poor boy; he hadn't} 


very much ambition and he wasbegin- | 


ning already to fall into bad habits. 
His mother had sent him that day 


is help but he had gone about it in 
, half-hearted sort of way and 
very naturally had not succeeded. 
When he went to sleep that night 
he dreamed he was walking down the 
street and saw a sign onthe front door 


of a beautiful great house : BOY; 


WANTED. 


Being naturally curious, he went; . 5 
naturally “To his, out here in the cold when I haven't a 


up the steps and rang the bell. 
surprise the owner himself answered 
the ring. 

“Yes, [ want a boy,”’ said he; ; 

“but let me show you around first."” | 
So he led the boy all over the beautiful, 
great house supplied with comforts and 
treasures of every sort; all through the 
wonderful conservatories; and even 
out into the well-filled stables, before 
he brought him back again to the front 
door. { 

“One of these days,” i 
“Tam going to leave all of th 
going to leave my place in business and 
all the honors and material rewards ; 
that | have gained by dong years of | 
faithful, intelligent work. And I'm {| 
looking about for the boy who is to 
t ill you be the one? 
Don't answer yet,’ he said, as the 
boy opened his mouth to speak. 

“There are many other people 
whose places have to be filled too, 
and you may like better what they have 
to offer. You can think it over and 
come back later and let me know.” 

So the boy in his dream, went down 
the rich man’s steps and out to the 
sidewalk again. 

Half-way down the block he saw an- 
other sign: BOY WANTED. 

This was on a doctor’ s office, and he 
went up to the door and rang the bell. 
And once more the master himself 
came to answer it, 

‘Yes,’ he said, “I do want a boy. 

I have been working ali my life to re 
lieve suffering and to cure human ills. 
Burt of course, aftera while | must rest 
myself. And I'm going then, I hope, 
to a land where there ty no more sick- 
ness nor death, but there must be 
somebody hete to fill my place.” 

And he led the boy through the sick- 
rooms to which he brought help and 
comfort; among the poor to whom he 
Was a great and wonderful friend; and 
into the councils of the city, where he 
fought for the betterment of all the 
conditions among which its citizens 
must live. 

‘Then he too sent the boy away with- 
out letting him give his answer, telling 
him that first he must see more of the 
places thathe could fill. 

‘Then the boy, in his dream, enter- 
ed the poorer portion of the city. And 
‘on the outside of a small but tidy little 
house he saw the sign agains BOY 
WANTED. 

An old working man came to the 
door in response to his knock 

“Yes,”” he said, “I am looking for 
aboy. Very soon, the boss says, I’ve 
gotio move on. And here sthe place 


to find a job as she felt the need | 


When his day’s work is done he can 
smoke his pipe with the other men, 
} or maybe a glass or two of beer, 


around the garden 
It’s not so harda 


ino more; or 


What? for the boy was already starting 
J away, “‘you needn't turn up your nose 
so high, young fellow. It’s a better 
place than you're likely to fill, let me 
tell you that, going on at the rate 
| you've begun.”” 
But the boy hurried away down the 
| street. Just around the corner he ran 
jinto anold drunkard, leaning against 
the wall. ‘The old man’s lips parted 
| in atoothless grin when he saw the boy 
| and he reached out his shaking hand 
and held a sign in his very face, BOY 
WANTED, said this one too. 

““Ah, here you are!" cried the old 
man, “here's the boy that’s getting 
ready to take my place—place in there 
at the bar when I have money, place 


place anywhere I can find to sleep! 


| Here you are, boy. 


How soon’ll you be ready to take 
my place?” 


With a cry of Never, never, 
Sera on n his lips the boy woke up. 


And that night, as he lay there 
shivering in the darkness, he turned 
his back forever on the place of the 
old sot, and set his face resolutely 
toward the place which he is now 
filling—one of honor and fame and 
use to his fellow men. 

Who is going to take his plac 


' Youth's World. 


A Street Car Episode 

Alexia cast a superior glance in the 
direction of the overdressed woman 
who was climbing into the car” With 
the severity of the young girl who 
understands what is proper, she found 
it impossible to attribute any virtue to 
a person who did so many things plain- 
ly out of the way. The overdressed 
woman wore a rose-colored dress more 
appropriate to a girl of sixteen than to 
a robust person of more than forty. Her 
done in an elaborate combination 
of puffs and curls, was topped by an 
enormous hat, with waving white 
plumes. Looking over her shoulders, 
she addressed a remark to her husband 
in a voice so loud and rasping that 
every passenger looked up. Her laugh- 
ter Was rasping too, and noisy. Alexia 
said to herseif that thar was the worst 
of the street cars—they brought you 
into contact with such disagreeable 
people. 

Probably she would have carried that 
opinion unchanged to the end of her 
days if it had not been for the woman 
» got aboard two blocks farther 


woman was evidently a foreign 
er—a pale, overworked little woman, 
carrying a baby on her right arm and 
clasping the handle of a bulging valise 
with her lefe hand, while in advance of 
her a half dozen little children of as- 
sorted sizes flocked intothe car The 
eldest of them, a stocky lad of a dozen 
years, walked on ahead, his hands in 
his pockets. 

‘John’! the overdressed woman’ s 
voice snapped like a pistol shot. “Help 
her, quick, poor soul!” 

Phe well-trained husband was on his 
feet in an instant and down the aisle, 
just as the pale litle woman staggered 
aboard under her double burden. He 
took the valise from her hand, and, as 
there was no vacant seat exc 

own, be gave it to her. 


seat, looking altogether bewildered. 


The overdressed woman picked up| 


the next youngest baby, and set her on 
lap as a matter of 


The little mother of seven children 
knew but a smattering of English, and 
the overdressed woman knew no ton- 
ie but her own; yet they carried ona 

conversation, with smiles and 
at ing duty for words, and, feel- 
ing the atmosphere of friendly interest, 
the little woman did her full share of 
smiling. When she got off the car, 
the eldest boy helped her with the val- 
ise, which showed that he had _profit- 
ed by the hint he had received. As 
for the mother herself, the unexpected 
kindness had ieft a sort of radiance on 
her plain, pale face, and she looked 
like another person. 

Alexia glanced across the aisle atthe 
overdressed woman, with a new feel- 
ing in her heart. Even if one wore 
colors too gay and laughed too noisily, 
one might setan example of helpful 
kindliness that would set other folks 
thinking. —Nashville Era. 


Seeing Stars 
Have you noticed a wonderfully 
brilliant object high in the Southern 
heavens between five and nine o’ clock 
in the evening? Did you exclaim 
“Oh! what a beautiful star?’” 
you give it a second thought? This 


jewel of the heavens is second only to; —————. 


Venus in splendor and is not a star 
bur the giant planet Jupiter. It is 
1,300 times as large as the earth, 
86,500 miles in diameter, and larger 
than all the other planets would be if 
brought together into one giant ball. 
It rotates on its axis once in every ten 
hours, whirling around and around so 
fast that it flattens atthe poles and bulges 
at the equator. “Twelve of our years 
are required for itto complete its cir- 
cuit of the sun. It is avery hot semi- 
liquid mass, being bare 
Its wonderful brilliancy is caused by its 
power to reflect the rays of the sun. 
Jupiter has nine moons, four of 
which are quite large and have the 
honor of having been the first heavenly 
bodies ever actually discovered. Gal- 
who invented the telescope, turn- 
it on Jupiter in 1610 and saw his 
four largest moons or satellites. You 
may sce these moons yourself with the 
aid of an ordinary field glass. It was 
by observation of these four satellites 
that a wonderful discovery, that of the 
velocity of light, was made by Roemer 
in 1675. He calculated the time that 
these satellites ought to disappear again 
but found that this did not happen 
exactly at the time predicted; some- 
times they disappeared sooner and 
sometimes later than they should have 
done. he further Jupiter drew away 
from the earth. the later were the eclip- 
ses, as itcame nearer they grew earlier. 
‘This, Roemer explained, was due to. 


“the time taken by light to pass through 


space. Thisboldand original sugges- 
tion was neglected tor fifty years until 
long after his death, when Bradley s 
discovery of aberration in 1725 proved 
the cofrectness of his views. 
comes as near to ud as 370,000,000 
miles and may recede to a distanc= of 
600,000,000. It will, therefore, be 
seen that it takes light, traveling at the 
rate of 186,000 miles per second, 32 
to 49 minutes to reach the earth. So 
when you look at Jupiter tonight, you 
will not see it where it is, but where it 
was forty minutes ago. —Selected 


elf-luminous. } 


Jupiter. | 
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Easter Carol frequent visits, burgnot until Saturday | all right now that Margaret hasthourt| 
Oh Earth tiroughout thy borders were the anxious girl friends admitted. | of a plan by which she {can help. I Easter 
Ant mec Natiite! ; Then came five sopranos from Miss | tell you what, girls, we must do our 0 beats ante ce era cian inivery tights 
arab with new happinow: Dingley’s Sunday-school class, Julia, | best with that song to-morrow. And | TH muninnk ste iit the night Lear 
vamaes an tenth waloeay, of Course, in the lead. we will! Do you hear what I say??” | And wad and yay’ ri ie 

Peat ren tocar ‘O Margaret, we're so glad to see} Julia's hands with which she was] And cr aot inckt Klowsoey of tre wrove. 
Lot poala of jubllation you!"” After the first greetings were accustomed to emphasize her remarks Bows its fair hoad in honor of the song. 
‘ithe out in all the Janda: | over, Julia carefully removed the cov- | Were otherwise engaged, but a quick | The Lonl is risen! Angels hover newt, 

‘Let nom with sea elaap hands; ering from a package and displayed’ a| bob of the head served her purpose. } and tikels soft votcoleam iusto winds ita way 
\aalt raute te wok Nieare beautiful Easter lily. Margaret's eyes} . The other four girls were duly |, fQMminntmetcuch pacinu breezes 
or death awallowed hp ite filled with tears. ‘‘It- was—so—dear | impressed. rAd oath {othe arent waite throneatiove, 

iy George Nowe of you,”” she murmured. _ Quantities of Easter lilies and trail-] “Love priceless gucrdon answering love, 
ea.) | “Not any more than you deserve,”” | Inf vines transformed the auditorium 


Margaret’s Easter Service 
HE vast auditorium re- 
yerberated with the 
sound of the sweet, 
girlish voices. They 
lwere rehearsing before 
the Easter service. 
Miss Dingley, standing alone be- 
hind the last pew, smiled her satis- 

tion and then said: ‘‘Good! I 
heard every word of the first stanza. 
You may try the othertwo."” 
The song was finished without a 
break, yet every young singer re- 
alized that the sopranos were depend- 
cnt upon one voice that, sweet and 
strong and true, rang out above all the 
others. 

“I don’t know what we should do 
without you, Margaret,’’ said Julia, as 


she and her most intimate friend were | 


walking home from rehearsal. ““Your 
voice seems to strengthen alt the 
others."” i 

Margaret smiled. “You girls give 
me more credit than I deserve,”" she 
said modestly. ‘I want our class song 
to be the best possible, of course. 
Perhaps my voice helps.a little.”* 

“‘Humph! I should think it did. 
You have the best voice in the class.”” 

Then the conversation drifted to 
school matters. The girls chatted 
merrily until they came to the corner 
where their ways separated. 

“Now you remember what I told 
oul’? smiled Margaret, with a warn- 
ng shake of her finger at light-hearted 
Julia who was prone to forget. 

“Fl not forget this time,’ promised 
julia. Still looking back ather friend, 
Margaret started across the street. 
“AML right! See you to-morrow! 
Good-bye!’’ With a merry wave of 
her hand, the girl turned, and her eyes: 
ixed on the puddles here and there, 
vegan to pick her way to the opposite 
sidewalk. ‘'O Margaret | Look! 
Quick!"* shrieked Julia. 

Too late! A madwhir-r-r! One 
short honk! ‘The piercing cry of @ 
woman. Margaret Fraser _sealized 
nothing more till she opened her eyes 
upon a white bed, a sweei-faced little 
woman in white cap and gown, and a 
room scantily furnished but scrupu- 
lously clean. 

““Where—am—l? What—happen- 
ed?’? Margaret put her hand to her 


head as if trying to remember some- * 


thing. ‘ 

“Don'ttry to think now, dear,” said 
the nurse, gently smoothing the bed- 
clothes. “You were hurt, but you're 
getting along beautifully. You'll be 
going home before very long.” 

In spite of Miss Hooper s encouray- 
ing assurances, the days preceding 
Easter Sunday dragged slowly by. 

Margaret's father and mother made 


into a bower of loveliness. But every 
lily, save one, turned its pure white 
blossom toward the congregation, as 
if the message of peace and hope and 
cheer that the lilies bring was not for 
him in the pulpit, or for those in the 
choir loft. But for Dr. Wood's 
timely interference, that odd lily, too, 
would have been made to face {the 
congregation, foritsorely offended the 
artistic sense of a neryous little woman 
on the decoratng committee. The 
doctor knew whence came the lily that 
adorned his pulpit that Easter Sunday, 
and for what purpose it was turning its 
blossom toward the choir loft. Perhaps 
Margaret’ s lily had another message for 
the congregation, but that message 
could not be delivered until the sermon 
was finished. 

Immediately after the prayer, eleven 
girls from Miss Dingley’s class filed in 
beyond the green-plush curtains of the 
choir loft. "One git! wasnor there but 
as the eleven girls glanced at Margaret's 
lily, it seemed that Margaret, herself, 
was looking earnestly back at them, and 
making them do theirbest. 

The organ pealed forth the opening 
measures of the Easter hymn. Then 
in perfect unison, eleven voices struck 
the first note. From beginning to end 
there was not one wavering tone. 
Rich and full and true, the song rang 


declared Belle, a statement with which 
the other four visitors promptly agreed. 
Then an awkward silence followed, 
broken.at last by Mary, who has the 
misfortune to say the wrong thing 
whenever she wishes most to say what 
isright. “We ed you terribly at re- 
hearsal yesterday, Margaret. We broke 
down two or three times, and Miss 
Dingley is greatly discouraged.’ 
Margaret's pale face looked troubled. 
She was soanxious that Miss Dingley’s 
class should do well at the Easter 
Suddenly, the pale face light- 
rgaret’s radiant 
I’ ve—thought — 
he said in a soft, but 
can’t be—at church 
want 


ere 
—to-morrow——and—and—I 
—you to take—the—lily—back.”” 
She paused to get her breath. 


eager voice. 


Hurt surprise was depicted on 
every young face before her. ‘Then 
| Julia said, "Why Margaret, we bought 
it with our own money, for you!”’ 

“| mean—just to have it —in the 
church—on Sunday, onthe pulpit—if 
Dr. Wood—doesn’t mind, so that— 
when you sing—you'll see—the lily, 
and you'll know—I’m thinking of you 
—and—-and—Margaret sighed. Some- 
how it was hard to express her idea. 
Julia came to the rescue. Kneeling by 
the bedside,she took one of Margaret's 
hands within her two warm palms 
and said reassuringly: “‘It’sall right 
dear. We know now what you mean. 
Our song says, ‘Hearts and voices sing 
His praise.” You mean that though 
your voice cannot sing with us to- 
morrow, that your heart will be sing- 
ing just the same, and that you want 
your lily before us to help. us to do 
our best.” 

Margaret 


‘The hearts were ging as 
hefore. 

“© girls, it was splendid!”’ 
claimed Julia in an excited whisper, 
the eleven were descending the fight 
| of stairs at the rear of the choir loft, 

and approaching the door that opened 
into the auditorium. 

“Yes, it did sound well,’ agreed 
Nell, squeezing Julia's arm. ‘That 
wasn’t such an awful blunder of yours, 
after all, Mary.” 

“No,”’ sighed Mary, “Margaret 
always could make right whatever was 
wrong.”” 

“‘Hush-h-h!”” Juliaheld upa warn- 
ing finger and opened the door, 

‘There were some in that large con- 
gregation who seldom attended church 
except on Easter 
‘These must have gone away dis- 
appointed, for the paid choir rendered 
one anthem and the responses, and 
“the silver-tongued orator” spoke in 
language so simple and direct that a 
child must have understood. There 
were many, however, who loved to hear 
the children’s voices, and who caught 
the depth of meaning inthe preacher's 
simple words. 

When the brief sermon was finished, 
Dr. Wood stepped to the side of the 
pulpit, and looking, not at his hearers, 


never 


X- 


smiled her — gratitude. 

“Yes, it,” she said. 

Just then M Hooper entered the | 
room. ‘*Our patient is getting a little bit 
tired, I'mafraid. Perhapsshe would , 
better not try to talk any more this 
time.” 

The girls arose to go and Julia again 
wrapped up the Easter lily to take it 
with them. 

"We'll bring it back to-morrow,” 
she said in answer to Miss Hooper's 
unspoken question. 

| “Te will be better if jonly one girl 
comes then,” whispered the nurse as 
the fiv tors left the room. 

“Oh, how blundering | am!” sighed 
Mary when the girls were beyond hear- 
ing distance. “1 didn’t meat, to do 
any harm. | thought Margaret ould 
be pleased to know that we had missed 
her; that’s why I told her about the 
rehearsal.”* # 

**We all make mistakes sometimes,” 
said Nell. 5 

“OF course we do,” 

in herusual merry tone. 


agreed Julia 
“Well, itis 


and Christmas. | 


rx to Heaven with it< inmortal vow. 


Fa edpelegls in the 
Inst falta low dim and sad; 
y God Is 
Hejoice! U earth, look upward, and be glad! 
L, , Baker. 


story, 
and the story of her who had asked 
that the lily be placed where it might 
be an inspiration t6 her classmates. 
sy is young girl has found the 
true spirit of Easter,’ he said in con- 
clusion. ‘“‘God help cach of us to 
find it, too."” 
It is doubtful if the story of the first 
Easter Sunday made any impression 
whatever on the minds of Miss Ding- 
ley’s girls during the whole Sunday- 
school hour. For Margaret's sake, 
the eleven had nerved themselves to 
do their best, their efforts had been 
crowned with success, already a 
reactionbodsetein.. The quiet girls 
dropped into tat calm indifference so 
tantalizing to an enthusiastic teacher; 
the lively girls fidgeted about and 
introduced one subject after another, 
all quite foreign to the lesson. A less 
sympathetic teacher would have gone 
home that day, utterly disgusted _ with 
herself, her class and young girls in 
general, but Miss Dingley loved ev: 
girl placed under her care, and this 
love brought understanding. “‘O 
ley, | have an idea! May 
Julia’s face was radiant, 
ile the teacher was fully per- 


s, Julia. I don't believe you 
cep it to yourself if you tried.” 
T couldn't,’ laughed Julia. 
“But let's get close together so that 
Miss Brown’s class won't hear. “It’s 
a secret."” 

Then with a great deal of gesticulat- 
ing, Julia imparted her thought to the 


class. 

“Oh, ye 

“‘Love-ly 

Won't she be pleased?"” 

“Please may I go over to 
parsonage right now, Miss Dingley 
"Theda was already in- a_half-standing 
“Mr. Paul has looked at his 
¢. think he is going to 
ring the first bell in a minute.” 

““Yes, but go quietly so as not to 
disturb the other class and Thed« 
tiptoed away. 

On her return, she was greeted with 
stifled exclamations of pleasure, and 
forthwith Miss Dingley’s class became 
the most orderly class in the wkole 
room. 

No sooner were the closing 
finished and the bell for disni 
when a bevy of excited 


about the superintendent's table where 
(Continued ot pase (WO 


the 


| posture. 


exercises 


left the Neue ibes Julia was permitted 
to wrap the lily in its paper covering, 
premamateny to cary it back to Mar-. 


SS Now don’t you drop it!”* 

“And don’t you stay and make her | t0 “have two eggs than one. _ 

talk!’ had two eggs: be belied he 

““And remember the wind blows!" color one ‘red and the other blue. 

“And be sure you eve her our| he couldn't find another he ens 

love he would color this one red. He lik ee sige an important. part | fi 
“And tell her that we’ — his little red toboggan cap the best ee as they do in. the Easter celebration, | & 

But with an independent toss of her | anything he had to wear. He would | and on no other occasion are they so 

head, Julia had disappeared. rather hive a nice red Easter egg than | eminently fitting. “In all ages and in 
Half an hour later, hair disheveled, | anything he could think of,- unless: it all jands the lily has come close to 

hat awry, but cheeks glowing and eyes | could be one of the cute little chicks |the heart of the people. and to-day 

bright, she stood in the doorway of | or ducklings he had.seen in the store] the favorite “Easter bloom is. the | Was born of drops of 

Room 17. window. They were such fluffy | ‘*Easter lily.’’ No. other flower so | from our Saviour's bi 


“Hello Julia! Come in and. tell | little balls, with ‘such shiny, . bright beautifully typifies the religious sent- the crown, of thorns: Passion 

it!" cried Margaret eager- | eves! iment of Easter morn, and it has come | flower,”” with its wonderfail formation, 

. He looked under the manger to see:| to be regarded as the symbolic flower | # emblematic of the crucifixion and 
But Julia shook her head and cast a | if he could find an egg there, and all) of the resurrection. is the symbol of faith. 


around in the hay, and even _ pgeped 


The Easter lily was once known, A tale of love and ‘grief is bound up 
over into the oat bin, He was just i 


states, asthe “Persian in the legend of the hyacinth. © Hyacin- 
going out of the barn discouraged bur as the Virgin plucked | thus was a Greek youth beloved by 
when he. happened ;to think -there | and held it in her band, its yellow the sun-god Apollo, but as ‘greatly as 
nurse said genty: ‘She is stronger | might be a nest in the old red fanning | hue turned to white. ‘This ily is | Apollo loved Hyacinthus, Zephyrus, 
to-day. You might come in for a| mill. He climbed up on the mitking | known to the French as “‘fleur de the west wind, hated him. One day 
litle while."’ stool and looked over, and what do | Marie,"’ Dante named it the “ily when the god and his favorite were 

“T really mustn't. It’s past our | You think he saw ‘here, snuggled of the Arno;’’ Tasso Styled it the playing with the discus, Zephyrs 
dinner time, now.” up all cozy oni a pile of grain sacks, | **yolden;"” and Solomon allides to it | blew so powerfully upon the » quiet 

Meanwhile, Miss Hooper had re- | Was old Speckle-Neck, the pet hen. | asthe “lily of the field.” To us | flung by Apollo that it'struck Hyacin- 
lieved Julia of her burden, and placed | She began to scold loudly when Bobbie | seands pre-eminently the type of Easter’ thus,and killed him. Great. was. the 
‘it upon the stand by the. window. | put his hand/in to -pet her; "but she | hope and joy. ' grief of Apollo, who caused the flower 


roguish glance at Miss Hooper. 
“Can't! We tired you yesterday.”" 

Quick to note the look of disap- 
pointment.in Margaret's eyes, the 


As she began to remove the paper, | did not offer to peck him, for she and} Even long before Christmas gave a Which now bears his name-to spring 
Julia vanished as suddenly as she had | Bobbie were great friends. | She was | new significance to the day, the people blood. ‘The purple hyacinth, 
appeared. used to eating Crumbs out of his hand | of Northern climes had celebrated. especially, s ies sorrow. Helen 

Forcing back the tears, Margaret | by the kitchen door. the return of the sun—its warmth and -M. Russell. 

“turned her face toward her lily. poe show st becbis big whe #2, | light sens et wath ie ceremon- Saracen 

“Why, what are those little white | and she seemed to be very much’ tn- jes, and in these lands the Spring-time - , 

things dangling to it?” terested, for—will you believe it?— ! flowers had their significance, evento. #€ Man and the Wood 


**You shall soon learn for yourself, \ 
smiled Miss Hooper, snipping one | Single egg- % 
Sting after another, “Here, Mise| Ohy old Speckle-Neck! 1 know ; 
Margaret, they are doubtless all for | What I'm going to do,’ Bobbie cried. | “To this ower, in the great temple of said that he needed it very: much. 
you,” and on Margaret's outstretched | ‘I'm going to let you keep my egg till ‘Thiber, are dedicated prayers, print The trees were good-natured aid 
palm, the nurse laid twelve sheets of Easter. You know much more about ed on slips of paper that are fastened gave hima branch. As ‘soon as tiv 
writing paper, each neatly folded and talking. care of eggs than 1 do, and ‘to cylinders that are constantly re- man gotit, he fitted itinto the ax-he.. 
addressed in pencil. “Then she, too,/| You "Il be sure and give it back to me volving. and then went to work cutting dow 
ae all safe on Easter morning, won't you?" With “the Romans, the: lily was tree after tree. “Then the trees. sw 
“Are you ready for some. dinner, Tm going to color it red,’ he told her dedicated to “‘Juno."’ The classics how foolish they had been ta give the 
; rgaret?’? Having allowed i confidingly, ‘and maybe after I’ve tell of feasts given *‘among the lilies."’ most dangerous enemy the means 
ample time for the reading ot the dozen | played with it a good while, 1 will eat ‘The Arab cherishes the lily, and from destroying them. 
notes, Miss Hooper entered Margar- | " " Egypt to China the popularity of the ee 
et's room. Apparently she did not} Old Speckle-Neck seemed to scolda sacred lotus lily reigns. “Tradition Tas ee 
notice that the girl’s eyes were red and | little at this,for she did not approve relates that Judith, the Israclitish hero- Belling T'he Cat 
her lashes damp. of eating eggs; but she kept as still as ine, wore a crown of lotus blossoms Long ago the mice held a) coun 
es, please, Miss Hooper. But | # mouse while litle Bobbie slipped his when she entered the tent to destroy in order to decide on some micans 
why is it, do you suppose, that every- hand under her soft breast, and found Holofernes. Joan of Arc wascrowned outwit their common enemy, the c 
one is sogoodtome? [don’t deserve | # nice warm place to cuddle his trea- with lilies as symbolical of the pure- — Some said this, and some said. tha: 


shé ‘had sat three whole days without a | the heathen. A man came into « wood one das 
| The Buddhist finds in the lotus. a with an axe in his hand and begged the 
sacred type of Nower for consolation. trees to give him asmall branch. 11: 


4 


it, not one single mite, not one single |SUFE IN. 5 ness of her mission. Doubtless the © bur at Jast a young mouse declared |i 

mite. I'm sure | don't."” Now, you'll promise to take the connection of th with religion, had a proposal to make, which } 
“Ofcourse you don't, dear,"’ agreed | Very best care of it, won't you?” he and the best aspirations. and thoughts thought would meet the case. 

the nurse, and then the sweet, quiet | questioned as he gave her a final part- of our minds, caused it to be adopted “You will all agree," said he, *‘thi: 

dignity that heretofore had been hers | "2 pat. : by the earlier masters of art, who placed our chief “danger consists in the eas 

suddenly gave way. Gently she! ft never occurred to Bobbie's jt in the hands of the saints and angels mannerin: which the enemy  creep- 

smoothed the stray locks from Margar- | amma to ask what had become of his” jn their painting. uponus. Now, if we could hear her w« 


etgiforehead) and Risgedher- | Easter egg, and ina day ortwo he for- In the Madonna pictures of the old 
get all about it himself, for in a little masters are frequently. three lilies on 
3 | boy's life so many new and wonderful One stem, tvpifying either the 
Bobt Easter Duckling — | things are happening all'the time that ity or the anninciation, conception 
‘This is my Easter egg, said Bobbie, | itis hard to remember all of them. and birth of our Sa 
holding up a big round egg that he had | But on Easter morning Bobbie thought _ ilies over doors or 
found behind the hay rake inthe barn, | of the egg very suddenly, and ran all izes the Virgin, in ecclesiastical art ‘This idea was looked upon with 
“Mamma, may | have it for my very, | the way to the barn to see how old” and architecture. St. Joseph’s staff great favor, until an old mouse arose 
And mamma saidthat he | Speckle-Neck had taken care of it. that budded, brought forth lilies, and and said: ‘“Phat is all very well, bur 
t was the pret gg that he | He was'so excited he could scarcely he is thus represented by the early who is to tie the bell'around the cat's 
had scen for a long, long time, for it | Climb upon the milk stool. masters. neck?”’ ~The mice looked at one 
was clear and white and ever so much} ‘I've come for my egg, old Speckle- In some parts of England in coun- another, and nobody spoke. So the 
bigger than the one he had every | Neck,’ he said. “This is Easter try villages the little bell-shaped lilies council broke up, leaving things just . 
morring for breakfast. morning, you know!’ are called the “‘Ludder of Heaven,'’ as they were before. —Aecsop. 


could easily eseape fromher, Sol ven 
ture to propose thata small bell be tie: 
by a ribbon tothe neck of the cat, The: 
we should always know when she was 
about, and we could easily Fup away 
when-we heard the bell ring.’ ; 


auce sandwiches and egg 
We had agood time atthe party. We 
wentto bed at 10.300’ clock. —Helén 
McNish. 5 
- Miles Standish was the captain of 
‘the soldiers who guarded Plymouth” 
‘old. colony. He was a strong man and 
Jt handsome. His wife died during the 
<the winter. 
from John Alden wasa young. man and 
he was a writer. He lived with Miles 
and they were warm friends. Priscilla 
was alone in the world, as her parents 
also had died in the winter. Miles 
Standish asked John togo to Priscilla 
to ask herif she would marry him. 
John promised to do so, though he 
loved her himself. John Alden went 
through the village of Plymouth where 
Priscilla lived, He gathered some 
Mayflowers to take to her’ Long 
before John reached the dootway, he 
heard Priscilla’s voice, clear as that of 


play a hockey game 
Varsity won by the 


noon a hockey game _ a skylark, singing a beautiful psalm. 
against New Hamburg. Peterboro H ough it in When she was spinning, she was 
won by the score of 2 to 1. 5 - thinking of a young man who wished 

Two weeks ago last Friday night | the Chinese to marry her. She heard John coming 
Peterboro played hockey against Lon- es. many years they were masters upthe steps andopenedthe door. He 


; For 

don in ‘London. Peterboro won by a 
the score of:2 to 1. Joe Car. | of the 
—G. Herbert Windsor. 
—One afternoon last summer my 
family and I had a picnic. We rode 
in our car from Belleville to the Sand- 
banks. When we arrived atthe Sand- 
| banks, we put on our bathing suits 
3 and we went swimming near the 
shore. Butthe water in the lake was 


land.—Albert Schwager. beast : pettonany Pee enieah et 

;. she refused tomarry anoldman. She 
a _woriderful cave in asked John why he did not speak for 
himself. She knew that John wished 
to marry her so she told him that she 
loved him. 

When Johr: told Miles what she said 
he was very angry and said John had 
been ‘false to him and they could never 
sai soe Just then Miles 
rather cold. After swimming we had heard that the Indians were preparing 
some lunch for our supper. We left oeera Sec comme amin, @reat cD attack Plymouth so he marched out 
the ‘Sandbanks when it grew dark. dark chasm calledthe Bottomless. Pit. with his soldiers to attack them. After 

‘We got on the wrong road and He was born in 1554. _| ‘I'he greatest wonder of the caveis call- defeating them: he followed them far 
could not get to Belleville and tried to He died ‘ed the Mammoth Dome. It is more i. the forest and was gone for many 

of “way to Belleville. We rode than four hundred: feet high. The inser eran Ree fe 
¥ ¢ E Sane was . nn John riscil 

most strik scoie in cavern. ere married, and just as the ceremony 

was ended, Miles opened the door and 
walked in. He asked John to forgive 
him for the hard words he had suid, 
and wished him and his bride every 
joy and happiness. —Freida Ducker.. 


—On February the nineteenth the 
deaf boys went to Arnott’s Arena. 
They played hockey. againstthe Union 
Fed ws ping he eeoT Tea 
* a -. * score to 4. is Malin- 
ticed a dying soldier sho look Dosages ‘three goals, Nathen Holt 
Sidney ce and Charles Meyette one. Mur- 
Brigham was the youl-keeper for 
Some deaf’boys went to A bert Cul- 
¢ cca nae 

: ontle 

: ‘ Sacre ap 
lath tora. won the game by the scare to 2. 

A = —Carrie Jane Buchan. “The Union Jacks will play aga'nst 
part of South America. It rises inthe —Last Wednesday evening, March the deaf boys” T hore that the df 
‘Andes mountains, flows east and emp- 17th, which was St. Patrick's Day the boys wil wins Aleive J udet, 


« 14 on 
our job. We sometimes see in our 
school exchanges remarkable camposi- 
tions and essays written by 


‘pupils—at 
- least ostensibly so—and if this is-hon- 


* ‘versity graduates with exceptional lan- 


' ers—and pretty clever’ ones too; or 


estly the work of the pupils and the 
measure of their ability to use not only 
correct but elegant language, then our 
own work—and we think we speak the 
shed ote of very many other teachers—is 
ely crude and. inefficient. 
Thee we take comfort in that great 
big little word ‘if’? Are these truly 
wonderful compositions really, or even 
chiefly, the work of the pupils; or are 
they practically the work of the teach- 


are they adaptatigns of matter foundin 
books or magazines? Cenainly some 
of them would do great credit te uni- 


guage facility. .So we-wonder and 
wonder. ¢ 
Then while peace and inclip- 
ed to lament our own apparently rela- 
tive failures and deficiencies, we de- 
tive further comfort when ‘we come 
across such a statement as this in the last 
issue of the Alabama Messenger: 
“The majority:of the deaf, including 
graduates of the best schoo!s, do not 
seem to have a working command of 
English.’ That sentence, we are in- 
clined to think, statesthe real condi- 
tions in all the schools, and ‘‘chirks us 
up wonderfully."' Then perhaps, after 
all; we are doing.as good work as is 
done anywhere, or at least quite up to 
the average, and wherein we fail to 
accomplish our ideals, the others fail 
also. Of course there. are very. 
many bright exceptions. We, and all 
teachets, have had many pupils, some 
of them born deaf with deaf parents, 
who cxn express themselves.as_ accur- 
ately und as gracefully as ‘the average 
well-educzted hearing person, and 
what more could anyone ask? But, as 
The Mestenger says, the majority do 
not attain to this standard. It adds: 
“When it comes to the matter of good 
English no school can assume a holier- 
than-thou attitude, as those of us who 
have talked with the graduates of all 
the leading schools well know.’” 


Then we find another source of 
comfortin the very patent fact. that 
this defective command of language is 
not lim:ted to deaf children. Nearly, if 
not quite, as largea propo tion of hear- 


ing pupils j in public school use as faulty . 


English :.sdo the deaf, thongh there 
is a marked difference in the kind of 
mistake made. But teachers of the deaf 
have this to their credit, that while 
schools fer the deaf are making 


.., Steady and very gratifying progress in 


improying their pupils’ language the 
averige hearing child, in the opinion 
‘of “many competent authorities. -is 
retrograding, Fort instance one of the 


Here, if this educator is 


partially diverge in th: ano: 
Our pupils shave Dorthe: ed seo 

and many of them not a facile tongue, 
and must perforce make generous use. 


schools for the deaf and forthe hearing. 


of the, scribbling ‘fingers and > fe 


«comme 


correctly by. writin: 
the other indispensible. aid’ to! 
mee eral hae no and AON 5 
have in common, ans 
nee j the. reading, ee: ex- 
ae or chiefly “of ‘sporting “pages 
and comic suspeenenty but. of the 
best books: and magazines and well- 
edited papers. And cot only is this the! 
best and anabsolutely essential meted 
of improving: the language,’ of . the 
advanced pupils while at school, “but it 
is. also one that is. effective | in 
all the after years and is everywhere 
and at all times aillable: So_all the 
little sermons preached -by all the ‘edi- 
tors. and teachers regarding’ language 
seem to have.the same text and the 
same practical application—if the deaf 
want to acquire a command’ of good 
English, as well as a never failing 
source of information and venioymert, 
they must read, read, read 


A Protest and a “Rejoinder 


In our last issue we entered a pro- 
test against a statement made by Mr. 
Brill, of the ‘New Jersey School tothe 
effect that.’ The’ ideu of democracy 
in education does not really exist 
in any other country but our own.” 

ling own comment, Mr. Brill 
writes us as follows: 
» Having been born abroad and having 
received part of my education and’ the 
whole of my professional -training in 
England, I feel that I have a -right to 
criticize conditions on the other side of 
the Atlantic and make comparisons to 
which 1 possibly might take exception 
myself had they been made by a native- 
born citizen‘of the U. S.A. with an 
American ancestry of several genera- 
tions back.of him: 
me.up on the use of the word, “Ams 
erican’’.) 

I will 'admir that Imight have been 
a little more careful in the choice: of 
my words, and instead of speaking of 

“our own country’’, { should have 


» due her, and assure him of our hearty. 


(Now, don’t pick - 


rage of 
2) geimaintain a deaf chi 
Mr, Brill -will sot tie Brot canine ctacantanes ‘ 
cies of his above fetter, ‘he wil sachin. class of ten pupils is delay- 
notice’ that’ he cannot con: ed from one'to ‘three ‘or five years. 
charge us with being over-sensitive. “Phat means an unnecessary expense of 
‘We feel quite justified at any time sin $6,000 foreach year” of ‘lost time 
fesenting any disparaging remarks, without considering the inj ury to the 
zhout Canada, or the ignoring of. the. pupil which cannorbe figuted in dollars 
credit to which she'in entitled. ‘This, and cents; ‘Of course it is impossible 
is not Over-sefistivencss, proper « for backward classes ‘to make the same 
‘selfs progress as the ‘bright’ classes, but, 
We gladly accept Mr. Brill’s. dis-. nevertheless, ‘many Classes have been 
avowal of any intention of disparaging considered stupid Tobe the trouble 
Canada, or of witholding any credit -has ‘been ‘poor teaching and mand 
classes have lost not only one but 
sometimes five :years:in the 
edn henson 2 re 
i * Standing, a. ir te er is frequently 
Importance of Education one whe Grows it alliand’ canrot be 

Secretary Hoover, i inarecent address told. ‘Fhey ‘do ‘not realize their: 
to an’ educational convention, responsibility :or- ia shoricom ngs. : 
his belief that education’ is the very. The cet! Wo 
foundation stone of American civiliza- 
tion, He said. 

“If we were to suppress our edu- 
cational system for a single generation: 
the equipment would decay, the most 
of our people would die of starvation, 
and intellectually and spiritually we 
should slip back four thousand years in 
‘human ‘We should recover 
the loss of any other big business in 

few years—but not this one.* Andun- 
less our educational system keeps pace 
with the growth of our equipment we 
will slip also.” 

It would be difficult to over estimate 
the importance of education, neverthe. 
less we would differ from Mr. Hoove 
in one regard. We believe religion is 
the supreme basic factor in’ our civili-’ 
zation, while education without relig- 
ious restraints and guidance may be— 
ones has’ been—a curse rather ‘than a 

essing. 

oT he fear of the Lord: isthe begin- 
ning of wisdom.’' 

Perhaps Mr. Hoover had ‘this in 
mind in his remarks, for he thus ad- 


is poor 


esteem and good will. 


“Phe lowa Hawkeye, whichis s» well 
edited by Tom Ai on, a former. 
pupil of this School, has the following 
to say in the ccluma Folks and 


\d be alive. 
in con- 
ion with th ialities, How 
the pupil be directed in his work | 

in after life? By means of orders and 
directions. How will these orders. 
and directions be given? ‘Practically. 
all in writing and ae ‘ Practically 


tos, gypsum and 
ties of free oil. 


New Work for the 


One of the most ee i 
vocational radio’ yet made 
of the telegraphic profes : 
sion to 


deaf. 

This new field of industry for those 
, deprived of hearing has been opened: 
‘up in America by the invention and 
perfection. of a code receiver that oper- 
ates by touch instead of sound. The 
new touch receiver that is applicable 
alike to radio code as well as to the 
Morse code is the invention of Mr. J. 
« J. Jakosky,the well-known radio en- 
gineer of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, working in conjunction with 
Dr. W. J. Mc Connell, of the same 
department, and Mr. Truman L. 
Ingle. Principal of the WesternPenn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf. 

‘Two forms of the instrument have 
been developed, one operated through 
‘A ihe ees sl ths they means 

f ‘s s- UOfa plate against the temple 

te Pupils secnoe their Seer Een in much the same way as a telephone 

rer the hes : Leairoretas or Sa% headpiece is worn on the ears by 

" jafiry aT R. Byrne. "The aah e heartiness PATUCIpATION switch-board operators. _In both cases 
de- Conference Sermon willbe preached 1 the spirit of such an event. the line is actuated by a 60 cycle alter- 
by Rev. A, L. Richards. Hockey nating current, and attached to the 
sounder is a vibrating armature design- 

ed to respond vigorously to this current. 


~The 26th Annual Bible Conference 
of Ee Church of the Deaf will 
open on Good Friday evening at 8 
o'clock in the new church to be dedi- 
. cated that day, and will continue'all day 
+ Saturday and Sunday, three sessions 
each day. A yery attractive program 
hasbeen prepared and a very enjoyble 
“and profitable time is expected. Add- 


The many friends of Mr. Waggon- Boys—2 Giris 0- - 
are gt ee will xt ae eae : s Rese ac Sri acide: one ashes are secnetatt able by 
acciden centre Flying tcl men, vibration exactly as inthe case 
gitivho lolls around in the buildings while ane heb be ane ratks ded bis team to victory over the ee "of aut audi insrument. - Where the 
during the recreation man whe ine cau; d chi 3h 
— eri ber ‘The flames caught Mr. Waggoner's fst Pulls The ls had their poe are. Nee they are fed ‘into 
ferent to ‘his schoo! work and:does not shitt-sleeve and before they Sop be regularline up. Irene Foster, at centre, relays and converted i into the alternat- 
make'as much progress as do those) ¢X™! extinguished his arm was badly burned. and Dot. Baillie left wing were the stars ing current; local signals just as at 
that enter enthusiastically into all the” We are pleased to say he is getting’, on their team and it was only hard luck present telegraph signals are amplified 
pastimes and amusements. A great along favorably and hope he will soon which prevented them from scoring by using direct current relays. —British 
deal is being done here forthe pleasure be able to return to work. Several times. Freida Ducker was all Deaf times. 
and enjoyment of the’ pupils and he +«Canadian Winter Sports’”, ‘‘Mon- bcbnassh Peres seereena did REA RE 
Vay few heninechilinen have az 1zch of the Plains’. "Fresh from the {eat eaved easly buthe had to work Amwung the Exchanges 
Very few. hearing children’ have “ Deep’? and “Fishing Gamely: for ees BF nlite T4 g' 
good times as they do in the way o Game Fish’ formed avery interesting 5 ¥ ahaa the’ ese efahe boys ‘eal dhe’ Most of the school exchanges are 
sports and hikes.and parties and mov- sh4 instructivefilm program recently. icieee pickingup the rebound , discussing the importance of teaching 
ies and other pastimes, and planning “These films are produced by the > goals picking j Enelish to our deaf children. “Thatis 
and directing these entails alot of hard Canadian Government Motion Picture off Freida's pads stent she bad caren about all they are here for and if they 
ork c0 ere of the members of ureau.”” Canadian Winter Sports” , pitas Everyone voted it the best | are to get along at all when they leave 
and the pupils shoul very seaso! 


: f the best fil r taken us, they should be able to use simple 
aha for Lad is being dene for Showing: such: sports is: aboeatbice Goole Srna er ree and direct English at least. A good 


now-shoeing, ski-ing, ski-joring, curl- many of the failures among our gradu- 
Dr. Conky ‘said he wanted cn ing. skating, gure and taicnraksting ne Ml, la sass go aa. ee ates and former ‘pupils have been 

to express his hearty appreciation of 217 hockey. “Fresh From the Deep”’ son she ps those who possessed a weak command 
those members of the staff who, in ad- sowed the methcd of catching halibut Ginie—Iren 3 Foster, Dot. Baillie, of English. 
dition to their regular duties, were 60 tong the coast_of British Columbia Eihel Bop, Ada Goodson, Dorey But-all real teachers of the deaf do 
freely.and willingly devoting so much and Alaska and how the fish are pre- Healey; ‘Canie a ear Mary Parker, teach English and try to get the deaf 
of theirtime and thought to provi ine pared at Prince Rupert, B.C., for sehen ‘Agopsowicz and Freida Duck. | Pupil to realize the great importance it 

- all. sorts of good times for the pupils. hioment to the consumer, : will mean to him in after years. To 
Some members of the staff enter hear- do this, such teachers encourage the 


tily ‘into all the social and’ recreational Tue Inrermeptare Party” reading habit above all else. All 


life and:activities of the pupils, and evening of Secuiae cMlarch pupils torn deaf, as is-well known, 
were indefatigable in their erate spate hel naira saa rile have very faulty language. If the 
Promote welfare in every possi ers Brown, Ford, Nurse, Casey and count reading habit can become a pleasure 
5 “day saw Sek ale it sil not be long 
i herthe recipient of. hum con- | before. will be able to write as 
a and he could assure at ing-room  gratulatory'messages, inclu ce Seo tfaeetiian one who can: hear. We 
those to whom these seats as ph scant ie ack ages from the King and Queen. | know of a large number of such ca 
that if ever an opportunity offere ‘This party was quite on occasion for _~ She lives in the top room args ‘a tall| ‘The school library is the deaf pupil's 
would - manifest “his appreciation “in, oes and girls anid everyone was old house in Portland-terrace, South-| best friend and all pupils should be en 
aways outfitted in their best. The greater ampton, which commands a view of | couraged to draw books regularly. 


A Wonderful Deaf Lady 


carpe! ¢ party of the evening was enjoyed in thesea. | ‘The teacher who is constantly com- 
ice Beran Salles oe taking part in various games which ~ Though Moo her only ebteky is; (panne about laziness of pupils, who 
‘ completion. ‘They’ will have allowed no éull momen s to.creep in. She reads much, takes aj has difficulty in’ getting work done, 
ane showing the end ofthe session. In addition several contests of varying: in current affairs, and is tawho fesorts to low’ grades, scolding, 

if kinds were offered and everyone seem- able to write letters to her numer- "fault finding, etc to stimulate: interest 


ite muresco on ed to show a great interest in them ous relatives. j usually has much to learn about child 
Tienda Hy pies omenes and competition for the prizes was "One of thes, aiecthc: the Rev. " psychology. Why do some profes- 
Lory keen. Lunch time with sandwiches, » Jellicoe, of “Bassett, Sowh- sors in college always have enthusiastic 
. cake and lemonade gave all a breath- ampton, used to visit her frequently, classes and a high grade of work from 
printshop for brightness ing spell and time for a Saba chat be- but tecentiy at the age of 95. practically all of their pupils? It is no 

and a now. Mr. Morrice and his fore going home for the evening. ai Adiieal’s father died in 1914 _moitent.—T he Silent Hoosier, 


whe big boys played hockey ith: 
the teachers. Banco played gH 
teachers. The i . Th 


Some Lemonape 

Miss Van Allen made some lemon- 
ade on Wednesday. 

She cut some lemons. She put 
some lemons, sugar and water, ina 
peaches hissy drank the temenaile: i 
t tasted pss Lite would make him abag of sugar; Fs : 

is Seba en 
train; he-wou itto dl Vy 

crows are aera 1 saw Mater andi he would make him some Gay mother of the flowers. 
some crows yesterday.—Glays Holt. sale a sold ira t0 ‘get a'man'to uy bolewart iio 


cut the, Sugarcane. And all the rivers send their mists 
‘The Pilgrims and the First™ wba Black Bear meta man, He To meet the on the way. 


Thanksgiving Day He aed him toto the Field ahd tore another weck eee 
About three hundred years agosome SUt some. sugar-cane. He told” him ad abaieaddeae: 


that he would take it to the sugar fac- He seta olibblle ‘and daaves Hot Guise Buns 
white pee aE ee er ee tory; it would make him a bag of su- As ever it can be. : Hot Cross Buns! — 
land so they left home and came to a &% he would take it far, far away on Hot Cioss Buns! - 
new country. They sailed across the the big train; he would give it to the a Moe One a penny, two ea 
Atlantic Ocean ina sail boat. Their peice peti and he would make him i Pi I ss ib Seoespd Sates the 
ry some candy. icni our ters: t 
boat was called ‘“The Mayflower.”” “The Man told bimito get him a A Picnic y petileid aes them 


The people were called ‘‘Pilgrims.’’ 
It took them many weeks to sail across 
the ocean. Atlast they reached A- “*2e: 


nif and then he would cut the sugar- 
Baby Black Bear went to a store. 


I went toa picnic last. summer in One a penny. two penny, 
July. I shall tell you about it. My ~ Heros ee 
mother made some cake and put it in Soeeeeite 


merica. The Pilgrims called the cqun- 
een Ay He bought a sharp knife. He gave abox. My sister carried the box: of 
a New ees ‘The country i to che Man; he went to the Field; lunch. Wekissed my mother and my Topics, Grede IA 
- it let him cut down all he could carry; little brother and said ‘‘Good-bye.”* March 18 | 


Ba fel bil saga soe he took itto the Sugar Factory; it Then werantoa car, It was Mr. We went out of doors last Friday | 


made him a bag of sugar; he took it Lush's car. We rode in itto the pic- afternoon. We went t barn. We | 
the Pilgrane died b becluse Pests! far, far away tothe Candy Maker and nic. . Many peoplecametothe picnic. saw many cows We 

sick inthe winter. They did not he made some good andy for him. They carried their lunches with them. calf. We saw man; 
have much food. ‘The Indians were Baby Black Bear ate and ate and In the afternoon we had races and er. We saw four white 


kind to them. ‘They gave them furs ™* ate.—Margaret Bowen. Grade IVA. got oranges for prizes. They were two se Weck ‘We had a a goodie 


and food. cot gi pearl alaaal a od —F 
After a while spring came. The . b h 18 
Pilgrims were glad. They got corn The Two Miracles : ee Bil so a a Aga veal ee 


seeds from the Indians and planted ‘The yearly miracle of spring, She en { 
them. They worked very hard dur- Of budding bough and greening Ate snes I on Loge ry pee sesh Te is very | 
ing the sorne an and summer. In the sod— dhe suppe' a people sat. on ‘sorry. Male. 
autumn they ‘had a great deal of food. Is it less wonderful to view Thes had tarts, Bud 
They had fib, meat, com, pumpkins Thanis the Riten Son of God? ches with te 

wi happy 7 ; it m, Tettuce. 
thenkful to God because He gave What man can call the flower forth - Somebody gave some lemonade to all 


much food to them. Or bid the buried seed spring up? the people. We enjoyed it. 
The Pilgrims wanted to have Can free the prisoned butterfly After supper. the people got into 
and thank God for being sed Or paint the gulden crocus cup? __ their cars and rode home, °My sister 


The women made cakes, bread, and a u t 
pumpkin pies. “Themen went to the No-nipre sian Seca oe and went ‘home. We ‘had a good 


woods and -shot wild birds. Then time at the picnic. “Tj 
they cared hers back and thewomen ae pm ee —Pearl Annie Charters, Grdelve *® a 
em over tl re. y in- Paces I 

Se MEE, cnkcae nm tm mete Si 
indians  meattothe party. the rist from out the cS * +. 

They all hada good time. April Fool's Day 

thanked God for giving them foodfor O eeeisad foolish men The first of April, some do say, : 

the next winter. That was the first Who watch the miracle of spring, All Fe * Day 

Thanksgiving Day. Yet doubt that Jesus rose again! 5 


Now we have Thanksgiving Day —The Youth's Companion. 


Eten. 


cl 


they 


PRES. 


is little or noth- 
peat 
in had fallen. 
eds that had been “planted 
id not-grow, and it was hard work 
for th people to get food. 
‘The little children sometimes had to 
go hungry. ‘ 
Now in that country, Easter Sun 
was the time at which gifts were made 
© to the children. ‘Easter Sunday wa: 
to them, what Christmas is to you. 


ar, 
We have nothing to, give them. 
-\c is more than we can do to get 
© food enough for them."" 
‘The mothers were all'very sad, but 
hey said nothing to the childrer 
One night, a happy thought came 
F to one, of the mothers, and next 
> morning she told it to the other 
P omothers. 
“Don't be so sad,’" she sai 
know that what we can do forthe child- 
The hens are layii Rie | 
us dye some of the eg 
them with many beautiful colo: 7 
} will putthe eggs in nests, which we 
© will lide’ in the woods behind the 
uch, Then we will take the child- 
te there on Easter Sunday and, when 
they 
B ha py.?? 
Chis happy thought was 
liv it to the mothers, and th 
ore to dye the eggs. 
When Easter Sunday cam 
> woot tothe great stone chur 
hwas over, them, others said, 
Yome, children, let us go to. the 
woods for a while."” 


so away went the merry. children to a 


h: woods behind the church. 
swon the children were heard calling 
light, “Oh, Mother, Mother! 
“ome here! Here are the prettiest 
24s you ever saw!” Theie.are nests 
of them! Such pretty nests, almost 
ered by the soft moss! How did 
L the eggs'ever come here 
lust then, a rabbit jumped from be- 
F hied some bushes, where he had hid- 
| dev away from the children. 
\she happed off, the children cried, 
“see the rabbit! ‘The rabbit must have 
i these beautiful eggs.”” 
since then, children have 
‘that the rabbits lay the pretty 
at Easter. - : 


‘The Origin of the Easter 
“| -Bunny | ; 
Childish voices are asking why the 
rabbit. is seen with the eges and the 


find the eggs, they will be very: he 


‘they were full of delight. But the 
Duchess was saddened by the thought 
that Easter was drawing near and that 
she had no gifts for the litle mountain 
children, Then an idea came to her. 
‘The spring was beginning to colour the 
the carth with leaves and flowers, and 
she made bright dyes out of herbs and 
roots and coloured the eggs. Then the. 
children were invited to visit the Duch- 
ess, and she told them stories of the glad 
Easter day, and afterwards bade them 
‘make a nest of moss among the bushes. 
When they had all enjoyed the little 
feast provided in their honour, they 
went back to the woods to look at their 
nests. Lo! in each were five colour- 
ed eggs. 

{to lay such beautiful eggs,’ said one 
child. 3 
“It could not have been a hen." 
j said another. . ““The eggs that the hens 
lay are white: It must have been the 
rabbit that jumped out of the tree when 
I made my nest."” 

And all the children agreed that it 
was the rabbit, and to this day the mys- 
tic Bunny. is supposed, to bring eggs 
and gifts at Easter to the lidle children 
of the ‘“fatherland’’ who have been 
loving and kind during the year. 


|The Elves and the Shoemaker 


‘There was once a poor shoemaker 
who worked hard and struggled against 


misfortune, but to no upparent 

| pose; for it seemed that the, harder 

he worked, the poorer he grew. At 

Jast be bi ry poor that he had 

nothing left buta small piece of leather, 

just enough for one pair of s j 

In the evening he cut out the shoes 

: tomake the next day, commen- 
cd himself to God, and went to. bi 
morning, as he went to be; 

k, he was astonished to find it al- 

y finished. Not knowing what to 

he took up the shoes to examine 

them, and found them neatly stitched 

and complete in every particular. 

He hardly laid them down when. 
aw purchaser came in, and was so much 
d with the clegant fi 
stioes that he bought them, insisting on 

aying more than the.usual price. With 
the money the shoemaker was enabled 
buy leather encugh tor.two pairs of to 
shoes.“ 

Before going to bed he cut out his 
material, and laid it aside witha thank- 
ful heart, = 
Rising early the next morning, he 

just about to enter heartily on bis 
work when he found that it had again 
been done for him; for he, saw. two. 
pairs of shoes, as elegantly finished as 
the pair on the morning: before. Be- 
fore breakfast time these were sold, 
and at prices that enabled the shoe- 
maker to purchase material for four 
pairs more. 

Having cut these outin the evening, 
he went:to bed, and awoke ‘the next 
morning to find once more his work, 
done and ready purchasers waiting. 


pur- 


**Whata good hen it must have been 


h of the rat 


t much skil te 

maker and his wife could hardly. 
e their eyes. When shoes swe 

all finished, the litle men quickly -ar- 
ranged them in order and disappeared. 
‘Fhe next morning the shoemaker’ s 
wife said: “Ido not know of any 
better way of showing how grateful we 
are to the little men than by giving them 
each a new suit of clothes. They 


‘must be cold, roaming. about in’ the 


cold night air with so_ little clothing 
on.2’ 

‘The man was very glad that his wife 
had found some way of rewarding their 
benefactors. She worked away, and 

time she had two little suits 

made, complete in. every. 
particular, even to stockings.and caps; 
and her husband had ready) two tiny 
pairs of sh made of finest and soft- 
est leather. These were laid out that 
night instead of the leather, as usual, 
and the man and his wife hid) them- 
selves as they had done the evening 
befor 

At midnight the little men came in, 
prepared to begin work. ‘They were 
surprised to find, instead of work laid 
out for them, the two suits of clothes. 
‘Their surprise soon changed to de- 
light, and they began to. dress them- 
selves in the clothes singing. all the 


prettily arrayed, 
Ld bea shame to toil: 
vo're afraid 
kK to soll. 
ay! : 


‘Then they leaped and skipped, 
jumping over table, chairs, and every- 
thing in the way, and at last sprang 
out of the window, 

From that time the elves were seen 
no more, but everything prospered 
with the shoemaker and his wife. 

—Selected. 


‘The Wind and the Sun 


“| am stronger than the sun !'* 
shouted the wind,as he blew a house 
roof across the street and knocked 
down two chimneys with it. 

“The sun smiled, for he knew that 

nothing on earth is so. strong as he. 
“This made the wind yery angry, and | 
he rushed about and howled at a great | 
c. 
“Twill show you what Ican do!"* 
he cried, and: down went a church | 
steeple with a crash. Still the. sun | 
smiled with amusement. 

“What are you laughing at?”’ . de- 
manded the wind, rudely. 

“twas wondering,”’ said the sun, 
“Which of us could soonest make that | 
man take off his ccat."” 

Without reply the wind rushed at! 
the nian. It tried to force itself under. 
his coat, and tear it. from his back. 
Burt the man turned his back to the 
wind, and’only held his coat on the 
tighter, / 

“Phe wind wrestled with him in vain, 
until it was quite worn out. Then 
the sunset to work. 

He sent his warm rays down, upon 
the man’s back, and in two minutes 
the coat hung over the traveler's: arm. 

i —Aesop. 


r on thonky; 
Hier agate 
fimraicownginor mtv, 
God. 
ott vey goal 
oe ike 


"yan Wi tate 


back 
The Ant and the Grasshopper 

In a field one summer day a grass- 
hopper was hopping about chirping 
and singing to his heart's content. An 
ant passed by, bearing, with great toil, . 
a kernel of corn she was taking to her 
home. 

“Why not comeand chat with me,’”’ 
said the grasshopper, “‘instead of toil- 
ing and moiling in that way?"” 

“Tam working to lay up food for 
the winter,” said the ant, ‘and 1 ad- 
vise yqu to.do the same.”” " 

Why should | worry about win- 
ter?’’ said the grasshopper; “‘I have 
plenty of food at present.’’ But the 
ant went on her way, and all summer 
continued totoil. When wintercame 
the grasshopper had no food, and 
found himself dying of hunger, while 
he saw the ant enjoying corn from 
the store collected in the summer. 

ES 

The Hare and the Tortoise 
* A hare once challenged a tortoise 
to a race. Knowing himself to be 
one of the swiftest ot creatures and 
the tortoise one of the slowest, he 
thought it a good joke. 

"Lhe race is not always to the swift,”’ 
thought the tortoise. *“The hare's 
vanity may play him some trick. — I 
will accept the challenge.’ So the 
race was arranged. . 

‘The hare started off gayly, cutting 
many capers by the way and stopping 
to nibble the sweet clover. Having 
left the tortoise out of sight, he lay 
down for a nap, with the goal nearly 
reached. 

‘The tortoise plodded on faithfully, 
and in time passed the sleeping hare. 

‘The latter, awaking after a while, 
looked back and seeing nothing of the 
toftoise, thought there was plenty of 
time. . He refreshed himself with a 
-little more clover and went on leisurely. 

When he reached the stake at the 
end of the race, he found the tortoise 
quietly waiting for him. 


The Elephant andthe Dime 

An elephan’, bound to a stake, was 
changing his weight restlessl; from foot 
to foot, when he saw something bright 
on the ground, 

Ir was a newdime. It lay near the 
‘wall, just out of his reach, 

The elephant had been taught a 
number of tricks. He knew thatif he 
could get thedime, he could buy pea- 
nuts with it when the man came round. 

Sohe blew hard against the wail. 

Every time he blew, his breath 
glanced down from the wall, so as to 
strike the dime, which was slowly for- 
ced nearer to him. 

At last-he had the dime within his 
reach, and when the peanut man came 
round, he had afine feast. 
Aesop Retold. 
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Lenten Lessons 


If there were only a little lens self 

i weary ‘Old world to-day, 

A littie tes graspine for plnce and pelf, 
‘Tho skiex nover be grey. 


The greatest foe to health is discon- 
tent. ‘We know it,’’ cty a small 
army of pale, fretful people. The 
greatest foe to happiness is discontent. 
** We know it,”’ cry a small army of 
petulant, morose people. The great- 
est foe to good looks is discontent. 
** We know it,’’ cry a great army this 
time, the army of the pettish grimace, 
the ill-tempered shrug, the drooping 
mouth, the linesand wrinkles. ‘"We 
But there seems no 


know it_ well. 
cure forit, once it gets seated. 

What we need to do ts take more, a 
great deal more, of a certain kind of 
exercise. Physical culture is a fine 
thing. It keeps the body supple and 
healthy; it helps digestion and gives 
pale faces a color. But what we need 
miost is not physical exercise or men- 
tal exercise, but an exercise which will 
bring into use the imaginations of us, 
the emotions of us, the part of our 
natures which answers to the call of 
other natures. We have almost 
forgotten how to be sympathetic. 
=: Do you remember how natural it 
came to you to weep with those who 
wept and laugh with those who laugh- 
ed a long while ago? 

It is diffe now. 
ing tale to dim our ey 
has lost its old glad ring. 
are older? Not at all. Wiser? oh, no! 
we're the unresponsive Creatures we 
are because we, haven't taken the 
right kind of exercise. That which con- 
cerns ourselves interests us on the inst- 
ant that which concerns others ah, that 
is different. Selt calls into use only one 
set of faculties, and these we have 
done nobly by, Keeping them in such 
constant action that they are the strong- 
est part of us. 

Come, we will go out this: grey 
Lenten day and learn a lesson in 
thought for other\’ daily lives and 
contentment for ourown.” Let those 
who will seclude themselves to ponder 
ontheir misdeeds and brood themsel- 
ves into a fit of the blues by way of 
penance. We will go where real 
pain,will shame our sighing, and real 
burden-bearing shame our discontent— 
take such exercise as will supple these 
stiff natures of ours; lead us bi a 
step toward the youth of the heart. 

The soft dash of March rain is 
pl nt enough; the singing of the 
wind has a hint, just a hint, of spring 
in it. , 
As nothing touches the sympathies 
quicker than the suffering of ali 
child, we will go first of allto the 
Children’s Hospital. See the sweet, 
pale taces pressed tothe window! | 
wonder now many ladies in this pleas- 
ant city sent, or, better still, bring their 
carriages up to these big doors to take 
the convalescents out to catch God's 
fresh air and sunshine? How many 
sent flowers from hothouse and garden 
to make these these litle ones forget 
pain and hom kness? 
~ Some one says we may know what 
a poor opinion the Lord has of wealth 
by the people He gives it to, butif one 
had only enough to flood the bright- 
ness into the lives of such as know 
ooly the shadows and—heigho! this 
smacks ot the discontent: we came 
forth to put to rout. 

Vhere is. a mother beside one cot. 
holding tast in her own a child's hot 
hand, and you know itis the child's 
moaning that has wrung all the color 
from her face. A pale little creature is 
hugging doll his is Bessie, or 
the littlest sister I've got,’” she whis- 
pers, confidentially; “‘not a. really 
Bessie, you know. [just pretend she 
is the baby at home." Poor, home- 


It takes a mov- 
our laughter 
Because we 


time. Such a frail form, and oh, such’ 
happy eyes! Therestareglad. The 
lame boy cries: “Have a ride in my 
chair with wheels on.’’ , The blind 
girl stretches out two tiny hands and 
says: ‘‘Come here and sit on dear 
nurse's knee. 1 will get down.” 
Blessed little preachers! 
This room is very still—a great- 
hearted doctor and devoted nurse are 
battling for a life. How real pain is! 
How very real heart-break is! Never 
mindif the tears make you stumble as 
you go out; the crying we do for the 
sorrow. of others is one of the best of 
exercises. 
This is a new place to you. 
Creche. ‘"What is there to see here 
Heroines, for one thing—heroines of 
the work-a-day world. Here comes 
one. Her coat is a dreadful fit; a big 
jean apron covers her skiit; her eyes 
are pale blue, her face freckled, her 
hair coarse and red; and you smile at 
the thought of such a heroine. Wait. 
She is leading two little girs by the 
hand, while the third runs on ahead. 
Her daily task is to earn food and 
clothes for these and to keep a roof 
over their heads, and she has but two 
weak arms to do itv Many an 
educated woman would faint at the 
thought. Notthis one. ‘These are 
the children God has given her—it_ is 
hers to rear them. ‘There is no more 
to be said. She might leave them in 
the care of a slovenly neighbor for a 
song; she might let them run the streets 
for nothing, but she takes them to this 
place planned and supported by good 
women for just this purpose. She pay: 
five cents per child and here her young 
brood is sheltered fed and taught for 
day. Icis a splendid institution, 
is creche, with bright rooms, cheery 
and teachers gentle and de- 


a wholesome atmoshere forthe 
elopment of all that is good in thes 
children of the poor. 

There,a fine air about these mother: 
They feel that they are ing for 
what they get. Charity is a bane 
sometimes. — It may be blessed to give, 
bur it is not always blessed to receive 
d the manner of toilers ‘who leave 
their children here is proof that sturdy 
independence is a virtue in itself 
That tall young thing has been leav- 
ing her dimpled bit of humanity here 
formonths. Yet she goes out linger- 
ingly and comes to kiss it once 
more, — Listen: 

“ Bye-bye, darling: if mammie 
could have you with her she wouldn't 
mind working her fingers to the bone, 
so she wouldn’t."" 

“You are working too hard,” 
matron pauses beside her to 
big washings every week are too much 
for you. Surely your husband earns 
something now !"" 

‘The black eyes keep the floor "Y 
she falters, “'a litle, but he ~-he spends 
most of what he makes.” 

Isn't sorrow real? Isn't work and 
burden-bearing real? Does not your 
thought fly homeward to the quiet fire | 
side, the merry voices, the tender ties, 
the sweet and sacred duties, with a new 
rush of thoughtfulnes 

‘There are a score of places we might 
go toto be put through the exercise 
which are to make us young of heart 
and sympathetic, but it grows late 
the twilight the sky comes closer and | 
tucks itself over the city like a soft grey | 
coverlet. “The bare branches are + 
writhing m the wind: the tall spires lift 
themselves: sweet and full the cathe: 
dral chimes send forth a call to pen 
tential prayer. 

The sweetest Lenten lesson we can 
jvarn is less love of self, more love of 


i 


it means os sity 
wh Thaw 


sick litle thing, get all the comfort out 
of pretending you can! 


And here is one up for the first 


pray. 
or When we know and live 


their meaning 


Tt Will need £0 break, noe yes to weep. 
Jean Blewett, 
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Wuntagen'to all the youth of the Province, as noon after Po'clock a.u1. ax possible, 


who are, on account of deafness, either partial | § dinission of Children: 


or total, unable to receive instruction in the 
mon echools. When pupils are admitted and pareuts come 
emu tothe Sobol. they are kindly ad. 
ing 


not to 


All deat persons between the ages of seven and wit 
twenty, not being deficient in intellect, and free vined not to li Prolong leave tal 


eee a eae i eecuse, who-ate bona fete | — withthelr children. It only makes discoat- 
fort for all concerned, prricatar oe the 
feldene of te Province of Ontario, will be ad. Ath The child will be iy cs 


for, and it loft in our frithout & 
tof He auite happy with tho others ih ates 
Lis aad insite atizenanes |. Comte tee coment meer NOmTS 

will be furnished free. ° Visitation : 


Deaf persons whose parents. guardians or 
sebsat ozone, nove pared. xuardlane oF | 1 in not Ueneial tog pull for tens 
Caangki YOR DOAMD WiLL Bx SUMIFrED rugs. | Calit, oem edt in be sade welcome 
Clothing nmiust be furnished by parenta ot to the ‘class-room and allowed every 0; 
felends. tinity of eeclon the general wor ol'Re 
tchool. “We cannot farniah fodglny or ni 
or entertain guests at the eal. Goo 
Commodation may be had in the olty at use 
mainte. Queens, Crystal, Helv dere, City and 
Windeor Hotels at moderate rates. 


Clothing aud Management : 

Parenta will be enough to give all direc: 
Piniinties siean eee 
Rib tetas Souter anda at 
olrounstances wit Sm nt 
Pande 
Sse 


Expense Money 
Money must be on hand for dental accou 


Parents, guardians or frionds who are able to 
pars il be charge che ‘of $50 per year for 


cal the presen, Ue the tendes of Printing 
J iro oomnekinK An are 
taught to born; the feinale puplls are i tracted 
tndeneral Domenie Work, Tailoring. Dros. 
making, Sewing, Kuitting, the use of Se 
lachines and such Ornainental and Fancy 

York as may be desirable. Manual Training 
In woodwork for boys. and Domestic Science 
for wirls have been Introduced 

It in hoped that all having charge of deaf 
children. will avall theinselvex of the Iberal 
vermis of by the Government for their 
education and Improvement. 

Be The Regular Annual School Term beging 
on the second Wedneatay in September, and 
closes the third Wednesday in June of each year, 
‘Any information ax vo the terms of admirsion 
for pupils, etc., will be given upon application 
to me by letter or otherwise, Incidental expenses, spending money 

ing. shoe repairs, new ahoos, etc, 


ETTERS AND PAPERS RECEIVED are | yonictimes write us tohave the teeth uttend: 
Li iireribuced Without delay to the parties to} edt to or glasses fitted and rend them th il 
whoni they are addressed. Mail matter to gu We have not found this satisfactory and 
away, if put in box in office door, will be sent to must Insist on moncy in advance. 
city post office at 1.40 p.m. and’ at 4 p.m. of | «um of money, fron $5.00 to $10.0 shou | be 

‘on dopurit with the Superintendent to. over 
these necessary expenses. When this .cpo- 
ait ia expended parents will be to" ti 
Money should be forwarded i» promy a 
possible when requested, as these nec pret 
services for your child cannot be pre 
Unless thero Is money on deposit, 


Sending of Money 

M loner, for The Canadian, railway fare- and 
school fees should be sont to the Burs 

All othe monies should be sent to the Su) «rit 


dent. 
[ WOUh) BE GLAD TO HANE EV ELLY All moniex xhontd be sent by Post Office +>ler. 

person who receiver this paper send me the |.) Postal Note or Express Order. 
Fay be sent by Registered bette: hat 


ac 


not allowed to post letters or parcels, or receive 
tail matter at post office for delivery, for any 
‘one unless the satne is in the locked bax. 


nd cl or 
meinen 
name or pupil 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
HELLEVILLE, ONT. 
£4 Vrepay postage, oxprom or freight charges 
in all canes, 


Dailies and post office addremsex of the parcnts 
Bflcat children nov attending school, who are | this lx not # safe ax n Money Order, 
Known to them, 0 that [may forward to them | Money enclosed in an uaregistered letter ent 
particulars “concerning thie School, and, in: entirely at the sender's risk, : 
orm them where aud by what inaum thelr eques are sent, the amount of exe! ke 
children can be instructed ghoul be added. int wo be ream: «ihe 
C,H, COUGHLIN, M. D., Superintendent | Uader no clreumstance Wi he eet oF 
Benen ; So attention show: 

} Ve id Lo ‘riting home for mone. 
Classes : Money te needed parents will be wotiti 


pHOOr, HOUKS—For denture frown 8 Sickness und Correspondence: 


ooh with recess frat nto 10, 
fuediator and In caso of the nerious illness of letters ot 
ee toler “ine Fam anonNc OF 1artTEsa 
Fdiane. Iie Tia 7 
Ls Ansesnte in the H 
oening each ver will FRIENDS Ov PUPIL MAY BE QUITE “URE 


i They ane Wait. 
_ Open by prayer. AtT? o'clock the pupil will ul be 
ooo TT ee eect ae raver wl | 41! pupils who are capable of doing 00, ‘eon 
be disinissed in a quiet and orderly manner. Lees te rimotvanen itthoy wisn 31 
The prayers are those prescribed for use i will be writton by the toaobers for the ll 
the Public Schools of Ontario. Teachers | ones who cannot write, fun neari7 @t 
nd Instructors are to be in thelr respective teat 
Nee ere aieaaie hive panuian petere osaible, their wishes. “Paronts must -1i} 
for the assounbling of ptipits. 


VENING STUDY iutermediates from 7 Lo 8 p.m , he prescri a 


Voluntary reading hours for senior pupils 
from 7 to 8.) o'clock copt direotion o 


Religious Exercises : 


Eveny Sunpay-Sunday School at 9.05 a.m. 
General Lecture at 299 p.m. Pupils of ali 
denominations attend ‘their respective 
churches whenever desired by the pastora 
in charge. 

ReovLan VisiTina CLenormen.—Rev. Voi 
‘Archdeacon Beamish, M.A.” (Anglican) 
Rev. 1G. Btewart, 1.0. (Presbyterian. 
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Deaf of Toronto Dedicate New Church Home 


Good Friday, 1926, will ever be a 
memorable day in the annals of | 


‘Protestant deaf community of Toron- 


to, marking, as it did, the consumma- 
tion of their long-cherished hopes and 
aspirations for a church home of their 
own. During the last forty or more 
years they have held their services at 
various places, being dependent on the 
hospitality of other churches and in- 
stitutions, latterly meeting in the To- 
ronto Bible College. But during | 
recent years there has been a steadily 
growing desire and determination 
among the deaf of Toronto, backed by 
the moral and material encouragement 
of the deaf throughout the Province, to 
have achurch of theirveryown. The 
project at first seemed to be beyond 
their financial ability, yet was never 
abandoned, and unexpectedly became 
a feasible one when, a few years 
ago, Dr. Gunn, who had long taken 
a warm interest in the religious and 
social life of the deaf, induced the 
Congregational Church Association to 
agree to contribute half of the cost of a 
suitable building if the deaf would 
provide the balance, which they un- 
hesitatingly undertook to do. Every- 
one entered with the greatest enthusi- 
asm into the campaign, and many 
subscribed surprisingly generous a- 
mounts, and the project has ‘wen 
steadily pressed fotwalovail it ha. at 
last taken concrete fofm*in the present 
beautiful and commodious structure | 
which surpasses the utmost expecta- 
tions, or even dreams, of a few years. 
ago. 

The building occupies a very desir- 
able site on Wellesley street, just one 
block east of Yonge, and not far from 
Queen’s Park, and is therefore very 
-entrally located. It is constructed of 
stone, and has an attractive, though 
obviously churchly exterior. “The in- 
terior, however, presents many sur- 
prises, embodying features found in 
perhaps no other church in Toronto, 
ince the structure is intended to be 
not only a place of worship, butalso a 
entre for the social, literary and re- 
<reational activities of the deaf of the 
ity, as well as a rendezvous for the | 
leaf of the Province when in Toronto. | 


On the property when purchased | 
vas a fine old residence, and this has 
‘een incorporated into the building 
scheme, providing many conveniences 
it little cost. The whole building | 
contains fourteen rooms, which in- 
clude a beautiful auditorium capable of 
seating 500 persons, with two vestries; 
« commodious lecture and entertain- 
‘nent room with a capacious stage and 
seats for 300 people; a large gymna- 
sium, a fine bowling alley, a board 
oom, a ladies’ aid room, two or three 
tting and reception rooms, a kinder- 
ten room for the caré of children 
vhile their parents are attending ser- 
\ices, a library room, a kitchen and 
iarders, living rooms for the caretaker 
and his family, several rooms suitable 
tor bedrooms or for such other pur- 
poses as may be desirable, and com- 
partments in the cellar which can be 
used for store-rooms and other purpos- 
es. The assembly rooms are all special- 
ly well lighted as is needful where the 


Unique Event 
Good 


eye is the only medium for receiving 
communication and instruction. 
While the new church is affiliated with 
the United Church of Canada, yet it 
aims at being broadly interdenomina- 
tional in scope and purpose, ministers 
of all denominations gladly taking part 
of the services. 

The estimated cost of the church, 
including the amount paid for the pro- 
perty, was about $65,000. Of this 
the Congregational Church provided 
one half on condition that the deaf 
raised the balance, and this they have 
done, every cent of the $32,500 hav- 
ing been subscribed, and nearly all of 
it paid in, before the work began. 
But there was an additional outlay of 
$9500 for unexpected and unavoidable 
extras, and this amount is still to be 
raised. “The trustees are reluctant to 
place a mortgage on the church, so a 
strenuous effort is being made to se- 
cure this amount. They have done 
nobly in the past, a considerable num- 
ber of them, some earning only $18 
or $20 a week, having subscribed 
$1000 each and paid it in five years, 
and we are sure they will succeed in 
raising the extra amount Needed. 

‘The dedicatory services began on 
Friday afternoon at three o'clock, the 


| auditorium being filled to capacity, 


there being a large number of hearing 
persons present, as well as nearly all 
of the deaf in Toronto and many from 
all parts of the Province. The program 
was in charge of Rev. A. L. Richards, 
pastor of a neighboring Congregational 
church, who has given of his time and 
talents without stint in promoting the 
erection of the church, and to whom 
much of the credit is due for the suc- 
cess of the undertaking. His whole- 
hearted and disinterested efforts on 
their behalf have won for him the 
affection and warmest regard. of all 
the deaf associated with the church. 

After the invocation, and the sing- 
ing of the hymn, “‘I Love Thy King- 
dom, Lord,”’ Mr. Richards said that 
for many years the deaf had worship- 
ped every Sunday afternoon in the 
‘Toronto Bible College, holding their 
farewell service there last Sunday. It 
was fitting, therefore, and in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the whole 
congregation, that the esteemed Princi- 
pal of the College, Rev. J.J. McNic- 
hol, was present with them and would 
give the opening prayer. This was 
followed by the reading of the Scripture 
lesson by Rev. T. W. Neal, after 
which Mr. A. H. Jaffray led the 
congregation in the signing in unison 
of the Lord's Prayer. 

In calling upon Dr. W. ‘T. Guan 
to deliver his address on “*Looking 
Backward,"’ Mr. Richards highly 
eulogized his services on behalf of the 
deaf, to whom he had ministered for 
over twenty years. In arranging”the 
program, it was felt that no one else 
could speak with a more sympathetic 
understanding of the deaf, and no one 
with as intimate a personal knowledge 


Took Place on 
Friday 


of their religious activities and with so 
clear a historic retrospect, as could Dr. 
Gunn. 

Dr.Gunn said that anything he may 
have accomplished for the deaf has 
been done with a great deal of pleasure 
and joy. ‘This church means more to 
the deaf than the hearing people pre- 
sent could well understand. For the 
last thirty or forty years, the Bible and 
religious instruction classes have he:n 
going from place to place as occasion 
offered, but now, and for the first time, 
they have a church of their own. 

When the deaf goto other churches, 
they are shut out from much of the 
services. When he had first come to 
realize these disabilities and idepriva- 
tions there grew upin hima great long- 
ing to help them to havea place where 
they could worship with full under- 
standing and enjoyment, and he rejoi- 
ced greatly that at last their hopes and 
expectations were realized. If he 
could tell the hearing people all of the 
service and sacrifice, all of the faithful 
effort and devoted consecration and 
earnest prayer that the carrying out of 
this project called forth, they could in 
Sortie degree realize the intensity- of 
their,determination to secure a house 
of worship for themselves; and he 
could assure them that there cannot be 
found in Toronto or in Ontario a 
happier congregation, or a band of 
more devoted workers, than will meet 
week by week in this structure. 

“*Hitherto hath the Lord helped us’” 
seems to him an appropriate text for 
any remarks he might make, as he 
looked back over these thirty or forty 
years of work with and for the deaf. 

He could not tell how many had 
been helped and strengthened during 
that time, but he know that through 
all these years the Lord had helped. 


others. It must be well on to forty 
years ago that Mr. Nasmith first took 
him to a service for the deaf, and well 
he remembered that service and how 
interested he was. It was on this 
occasion that he first met Mr. Brigden, 


could think of other devoted workers 
that followed in their steps, and he 
was sure that this day their hearts went 
out to-one of the most earnest of these, 
Mr. Philip Fraser, one of the finest 
Christian gentlemen that he ever knew. 
He had. helped so earnestly to plan this 
church and had looked forward with 
such intense longing to its erection but 
was called away before its comple- 
tion. And God has been helping 
them not only through the labors of 
' those who have gone, but also through 
| those still living. Sometimes we honor 
| the dead and forget to honor the liy~ 
ling also, but they were fortunate in 
| having a band of workers as earnest 
and devoted as those who have ceased 
| from their labors, but only one of 
‘these would he mention. They all 
‘knew how much of the spiritual de- 


Sometimes the Lord helpsus through | 
our own efforts and sometimes through | 


to whom the deaf owe so much. He® 


votion and consecrated zeal of the_ 


deaf was due to Mrs.\Byrne, and how 
great and lasting is the ‘Work she has 
done and is still doing. God had help- 
ed them through the Y. M. C. A. 
and The Bible College, and in other 
ways which they did not know. 
Though longing for a church, they 
could not see how itcould be obtained, 
but He has his plans, and as, Sunday 
after Sunday, they went out to some 
fifteen centres in Ontario, going out 
to help others, they were also helping 
themselves, for others took note of 
theirzeal and of their labors of love, 
and resolved to help them to secure a 
church of their own. And so they 
come with much thanksgiving to this 
day, and how great is the joy of it. 
It is good to live in a tented house, 
but how much better and happier are 
we when we come to abide in a 
house of our own, This is theirown 
church and he hoped it would be a 
fountain from which will flow out 
blessing to all parts of Ontario. 
Hitherto hath the Lord helped them. 
and He was not going to stop. 

Following Dr. Gunn’s interestingly 
reminiscent address on ‘‘Looking 
Backward,’’ Mr. J. T. Shilton gave 
an appropriate and inspiring talk on 
“Looking Forward."’ Mr. Shilton 
recalled the occasion on which they 
last met together on Thanksgiving Day 
for the“laying of the corner stone, and 
now, as they assembled to dedicate the 
new building, they were deeply grate- 
ful to God for the wonderful goodness 
that he had shown them in so many 
ways since they started the movement 
| to erect a House of Worship amongst 
| the deaf of Ontario. 

“*To have a bright outlook for the 
future there must be a solid foundation 
| well-laid in the present. We labored 
hard during the past six years in raising 
the necessary funds for our church 
building programme, and have been 
ably supported by Dr. Gunn and Rev. 
Mr. Richards and many other friends 
inthis work. _In looking forward, we 
feel quite confident that with God's 
i help, we shall overcome all obstacles 
in our determination to make this place 
a truly desirable centre for Christ’s 
work among our fellow-deaf in To- 
ronto and throughout Ontario, and al- 
so a happy home for us all in other 
lines of activity. We have met with 
many discouragements, but they allcan 
see our triumph in the form of this 
splendid little. edifice ready for oc- 
cupancy. : : 

“In looking to the future, itis only 
natural to be full of hope for as good 
or even better things. Surely hope is 
a great anchor of life. Wee all look for- 
ward with such hope of a joyous and 
useful life, and efficient and successful 
service among our fellow-deaf in Ont- 
ario.. What more can we desire out 
of our future? Christ must and shall 
have the first place in this church and 
we pray for wisdom and powerto ren- 
der Him what is required of us as His 
disciples. 

“Today sees us joining a vast family 
of church-owning people. For the 
past forty years we have met for our 


services and other gatherings in other 
(Continued on last paxe! 
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Iceland 

There is no country so little under- 
stood and so generally misunderstood 
as the one known as Iceland. It is a 
very old country, and not far from the 
great centers of European wealth and 
culture, but it is far from the beaten 
path of travel, and being situated, ac- 
cording to popular notion, in the re- 
gion of eternal snow and ice. has been 
unattractive to all but the most venture- 
some of travelers. 

It is a large island about the size of 
the otate of Pennsylvania, andalthough 
it helongs to Europe, geographically it 
should be credited to America, as it is 
500 miles from Scotland and only 160 
from Greenland. It is irregular in 
shape, its coast being frequently indent- 
ed with fjords or bays. 

Being of volcanic origin, the natural 
scenery of Iceland is the grandest and 
most appalling to be found in the world. 
In the interior are vast valleys, deep 
abysses formed of extinct craters, 
plains of brimstone, honeycombed 
rock and immense fields of lava, which 
have filled the beds of lakes and trans- 
formed fertile dales into stony deserts. 

Those tracts are thousands of square 
miles in extent, utterly destitute of life 
and the fearful silence of these barrens 
is only broken by the hissing of in- 
numerable hoc springs and the cons- 
tant subterranean thunders of smoking 
volcanoes. 

‘The whole surface of Iceland bears 
the traces of volcanic eruptions and 
the fiery monsters may burst forth at 
any time. Hecla, which stands isolated 
in the center of the island and is_vis- 
able from the sea onclear days, is 5100 
feet in height and has a circumference 
of 25 miles. 

It is one of the three great volcanoes 
of Europe, the others being Aetna and 
Vesuvius. 

Hecla has erupted 13 times the past 
century but there are others on the 
island quite as furious. Skaptar-Jokul, 
Oraefa Krabla and four or five more 
are spasmodic volcanoes, and have 
been the center of terrible eruptions. 

‘Toward the center of the sland 
there are hot springs, boiling mud 
lakes and sulphurous jets of steam; 
and in this district are the Great 
Geyser and the Strake Geyser, noted 
as among the wonders of the world. 

Thy Great Geyser throws a column 
of hot water from a spout, 16 feet in 
diameter, 150 feet high in the air. 

The largest city in Iceland is Reykja- 
vik, which has 10,000 inhabitants. 
As may be imagined, it is neither very 
wealthy nor very interesting, and con- 
tains no famous buildings. All the 
other collections of houses and inha- 
bitants, are known as “‘buyers’’ or 

“havens.”? 

Winter in Iceland extends from 
October to April, and the summers 
are very short. But it is summer, in- 
deed, from the first of June to the 10th 
day of July, when the sun shines day 
and night, or, more correctly speaking, 
there is no night. 

‘To make up for this there are 20 
days in December when there is no 


and summer, 
Seo. 7! 
oak, green 


seems it that any civilized 
people could live in such a desolate 
land, where everything conspires a- 
gainst mankind, but itis an astonishing 
fact that Icelanders are distinguished 
for their intelligence. 2 
There is scarcely one person in the 
entire population of 150,000 who can- 
not read and write, and their language 
is said to be the oldest in Europe. 
Iceland had her renowned poets and 
authors before America was discover- 
ed. , 
The population is steadily decreas- 
ing, and at the present rate of emigra- 
tion before another century elapses it 
is almost certain that the island will be 
depopulated. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Scutt and His Home 

It is among the very earliest re- 
collections of my schooldays that the 
master told us youngsters that the great 
author Sir Walter Scott was dead. 
And I think some lout of a boy down 
the bench, who was a better hand at 
marbles than he ever was at books, 
said in a whisper that two or three of 
us caught, ““I wonder who he was.” 

Tt was ata late day that we boys 
began to catch the full flaver of ‘“Wa- 
verley,” and the “‘Heart of Mid- 
lothian,"’ and of that glorious story of 
battles and single-handed fights in 
which the gallant Saladin and the pon- 
derous Richard of the Lion Heart 
took part. 

We may possibly have read at that 
age his ““Tales of a Grandfather’’; 
and we may have heard our kinsfolk 
talk admiringly of the “Lady of the 
Lake’ and of ‘‘Marmion’’; but we 
did not measure fairly the full depth 
of the schoolmaster’s grave manner, 
when he told us, in 1845, that Walter 
Scott was dead. 

For my part, when [ did get into the 
full spirit of “‘Guy Mannering’’ and 
of “‘Ivanhoe,’’ some years later, it 
seemed to mea great pity that a man 
who could make such books should die 
at all—and a pity that he should not go 
on writing them to the latest generation 
of men. 

The feeling, I think, I had not 
wholly shaken off when | wandered, 
tvelve years later, along the Tweed, 
looking sharply out in the Scotch mist 
for the gray ruin of Melrose Abbey. 

1 knew that this beautiful ruin was 
near to the old homestead of Walter 
Scott, toward which I had set off on a 
foot pilgrimage, a day before, from the 
old border town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. I had kept close along the 
river, Seeing shepherds at sheep wash- 
ing on Tweed-side, seeing old Norham: 
Castle, and Coldstream Bridge, and 
the palace of the Duke of Roxborough. 

I had slept at Kelso, had studied the 
great bit of ruin which is there and 
had caught glimpses of Teviotdale and 
of the Eildon Hills [had dined at 
the drover'sinn of St. Boswell’s ; I had 
trudged out of my way for a good San- 
dy Knowe, both of which you will 
find mentioned if you read (as you 
should) Lockhart’s “‘Life of Scott.”’ 

Dryburgh Abbey, with its gioom 
and rich tresses of ivy vines, where the 


great writer lies buried, came later in. 


the day. At last, inthe gloaming, | 
toiled into the little town of Melrose. 
‘There is not much to be seen there 
bur the abbey in its ghostly ruin. I 
slept at the George Inn, dreaming— 
as I daresay you would have done— 
of “‘Ivanhoe,’” ‘“Rebecca,’’ and bor- 
der wars and “‘Old Mortality.”’ 

Next morning after breakfast I 


I found his favorite out-of-door 
sheltered by a thicket of arbor- 
vitae trees, from which there could be 

a glimpse of the rippled surface 
of the 1'weed, anda glimpse of the 
many turrets that crowned the house 
of Abbotsford. 

But, pray, where were Tom Purdy, 
and Laidlaw, and Maida, and Sibyl 
Grap? For you must remember I 
was, in that day, fresh from a first 
reading of Lockhart’s ‘“‘Life of 
Scott,’’ in which all these, and many 
more, appedr, and give life and stir to 
the surroundings of this home at Ab- 
botsford, 

You will read that book by Lock- 
hart some day, and you will find in it 
that Tom Purdy was an old out-of- 
door servant of Scott, who looked after 
the plantation and the dogs, and 
always accompanied the master. upon 
his hunting frolics and his mountain 
strolls, Laidlaw did service in a more 
important way indoors, reading and 
writting for the master of the house. 

Masda was a noble stag hound, 
whom Scott loved almost a’ much as 
any creature about him, and of whom 
he has left a charming portrait in old 
Bevis, whose acquaintance you will 
make whenever you come to read the 
tale of Woodstock. Asto Sibyl Gray, 
that was the name of the stout nag 
which carried Scott safely through 
fords and fens. —Donald G Mitchell. 


The Young Philosopher 

One of the most wonderful men 
that ever lived was Sir Isaac Newton. 
He was born in England, in Decem- 
ber, 1642. 

Before his time even the wisest man 
did not understand how the sun, moon, 
and stars move about in the heavens, 
and by what means they are kept in 
their places. But Newton told us all 
these things, for he studied very deep- 
ly the laws of nature. He began even 
when a boy to try experiments, and 
thus showed a gift for scientific obser- 
vation, 

A windmill being built in the town 
| where he lived, Newton watched its 
progress and structure with the mos 
intense interest. He so studied every 
part of the mill that he was able to 
make at home a small model of it. 
When placed on the top of the house 
it worked in the most perfect manner. 
It is said that he so constructed the 
mill that a mouse could turn it, in the 
same way that a squirrel turns the 
wheel in his cage. He called the 
mouse his miller. He also contrived 
aclock, the wheels of which were 
made to move by a stream of water. 

Newton invented paper kites, which 
were before unknown. He took great 
delight in fastening paper lanterns to his 
kites on a dark night and thus sending 
them into the air. These things he 
did when he was quite young. 
he grew older he showed great interest 
in the science of mathematics. 

Newton was very observing. He 
noticed everything he saw, and then 
he thought about it. It was this habit 
of observing and thinking that made 
him a great man. 

One day he happened to see an 
apple fall from a tree, He said to 
himself, ““Why does the apple come 


‘in the air??’ He soon perceived that 
| something must pull it down, and he 
set to work to find out what that some- 
thing was. In the end he discovered 


that all matter is subject to the attrac- | ™ 


tive power of the earth and this power 
of attraction is called gravitation. He 


When > 


down? Why does it not as well go up ; They 


wonderful 


‘Newton made many other discov. 
cries. But while his mind was intent 
upon the deep things of nature-he often 
forgot the simple affairs of daily life, 

1 He was so absent-minded that people 
said of him he couldn't tell whether 
he had had-his dinner or not. 

An amusing story is told of Newton 
and hiscatandktten. “Thecat would 
interrupt him at his work by scratching 
at his study dcortobeletin. In order 
that she might enter without disturbing 
him he had two holes made in the door 
one for the cat and a smaller one for 
the kitten. It is needless to say that 
the kitten found her mother’s doorway 
large enough, and commonly. entered 
by that. 

Sir Isaac Newton lived to be an old 
man and was very good and pious, 
Though he was one of the most 
learned men that ever lived, he was 
very modest, and said that to himself 
he seemed only like a boy playing on 
the sea shore, and picking up now 
and then a pebble or a shell, while the 
great ocean of truth lay all undiscover- 
ed before him.—Selected. 

| 


The Smart Dog 

Once a gentleman and his wife went 
away on a visit. An oldlady took care 
of their home anddog. There was a 
comfortable chair in the sitting-room. 
‘The dog was very fond of it. Some- 
times the old lady wanted to sit down 
in the chair. She would findthe dog 
there. She was afraid to drive him out. 
She would go tothe window and call, 
“Cats!"’ The dog hated the cats. 
If he saw a cat he would chase it and 
bark at it. When the old lady called 
“Cats’’ the dog would runto the win- 
dow and begin to bark. ‘The old lady 
would sit down in the chair. Perhaps 
the dog undérstood that the old lady 
had fooled him. One day he came 
into the sitting-room. He wanted the 
chair. ‘The old lady was sitting in it. 
He ran to the window and began to 
bark. The old lady wondered what he 
was barking at. She went to the win 
dow to see. The dog quickly jumped 
into the chair. 

The old lady was very much amused. 
She did not drive him out of the chair. 
—Companion. 


‘The biggest iceberg that sails down 
by Greenland into the path of ocean 
liners is a baby alongside of the giants 
‘of the Antarctic. Bergs a thousand 
fect high are not uncommon. ‘The 
largest on record, sighted by the bark 
Emil Julius, in 1884,towered seventeen 
hundred feet above the sea, and as 
cight-minths of an’ iceberg lies under 
water, one can see how many thou- 
sands of feet that makesin all. These 
Antarctic giants are sometimes fifty 
miles broad, and a vast island of ice seen 
by a number of ships in 1855 had a 
bay forty miles wide on one side of it. 
One vessel thinking this a passageway 
between two bergs, sailed into it, and 
| was lost, with all hands. 
| The Way to Succeed 
| Drive the nail aright, boys, 

Hit it on the head: 
| Strike with all your might, boy, 

+ While the fron’ red. 

When you've io, 
eivelihe wiki cn 
iey Who teach the top, boys, 

First mnct climb the hil. 

Standing at the foot, boys, 
Gazing at the sky. 


How can you get up, boys, 
If you never try? 


you stumble oft. boys, 
be downcast; 
try again, boys, 
Youll succeed at last, 
-Sehool Supplement. 
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_ Pupils’ Locals 
Mr. VAN Atten’s Crass 

—lI.am going to tell you the story 
about ‘* The Poor Man and His Axe;’” 
One day a poor man was cutting 
wood near a river and he let his axe 
fall dowa into the water. He began 
to pray because he wanted someoneto 
get it for him. Mercury was a fairy. 
Mercury came tohim. Heasked the 
man was the matter with him. 
He told him that he had lost his axe. 
He told the man that he would getthe 
axe for him. 

He dove down into the water and 
brought up a golden axe. ‘‘Is it 
yours?’” said Mercury. 

The poor man told him it was not 
his. ‘ 

The second time he dove again and 
brought upasilver axe. “‘Is it yours?”’ 
said Mercury. ‘It is not mine,’’ said 
the man. 

The third time he dove again and 
broughtupaniron axe. ‘“‘Isityours?”’ 
said Mercury? “* It is mine, ” said the 
man. 

Then Mercury said,** You may 
have both axes because you are hon- 
est.’’ Margaret Brent. 

—Tomorrow we shall not come to 
school because we shall have a holiday. 
At Eastera few of the parents will 
come tosee their children, We shall 
receive many parcels from home. On 
Monday night we shall have a party 
The parents will go home and _ their 
children will miss them. I hope that 
we shall have a good time at Easter. 
1 think we shall have holidays on 
Friday and Monday. 


—C. Marie Smith, | 


—John Boyle wrote something 


about Ontario. J shall tell you some | 


more about it. 

A great deal of fishing is done in 
the lakes of Ontario. ‘The best fish 
are herring, 

Other kinds are pike, pickerel, cels, 
perch, sturgeon, bass, sunfish, and 
mud cats. 

Southern Ontario ‘has railways: al- 
most everywhere. The Canadian 


National and the Canadian Pacific are | ke 


the largest. In the summer ther 
many steamships on the Great Lakes. 
People can go from Kingston or Mon- 
treal to Belleville, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor, Port Arthur, Fort William 
and other places, on steamships. 

‘There are many canals. There 
are several canals along the Law- 
rence River. The Rideau 
from Ottawa to Kingston. The Trent 
Valley Canal goes from Trenton to 
Georgian Bay. 

The Murray Canal joins the Bay of 
Quinte and Lake Ontairo. 


—I am going to tell you about FE: 
ter, We shall not came to school for 
three days because, we have a holiday. 

On April Ist some of the girls and 
boysavrote letters to the teachers and 
thers. They fooled the teachers he- 
ause it was April Ist. Some of the 
-achers did not know that the letters 
cre from the girls and boys. 

We shall have a party at Easter. 
We expect to have a jolly time at 
the party. Some of my class will 
bring some games forthe party, On 

Tuesday we shall come to school. 
—Nelli 


—I will tell you some things that 
| learned about trains. It takes about 
5 days to go from Vancouver to Hali- 
fux on the train. A train has many 
cars. Every train has an engine or 
locomotive to pull it. An engine can 
pull about fifty cars. ‘There are 
many kinds of cars. The names 
of cars are passenger cars, freight . 
coal cars, sleeping cars, observat 
cars, flat cars, cattle cars, refrigerstor 
cars, grain cars, tank cars, baggage 
cars, and caboose. Passenger cars are 
used forpeople to ride in, Freight 


‘ 
t 
\ 


white fish, and trout. | 


cars are for carrying large parcels and 
heavy things. Coal cars are used for 
carrying coal. Sleeping cars are used 
by people who travel at night. They 
have bedsinthem. The bedsare call- 
ed berths. Observation cars are used 
by people who want to look out of the 
window and see the country. They 
have large windows and a place at the 
back for people to sit. Flat cars are 
used for carrying logs of wood, auto- 
mobiles, large stones etc. Gattle cars 
are used for carrying cows, pigs, sheep 
horses, etc. Refrigerator cars are cold 
and they have ice inthem. They are 


Grain cars are used for carrying wheat, 


gasoline, coal oil and alcohol. 
and parcels. —Gervais Boileau. 


—April Ist was April-fool day. 
Somebody sent some boxes and letters: 
to the teachers but there was nothing 
in the letters and boxes. Some of the 
teachers were fooled. 

In the morning someone put a_box 
on Miss Carroll's desk. Soon Miss 
Carroll came and saw the box. She 
was glad that she gota box from some- 
‘one because Miss Carroll thought that 
there were some Howers in the box. 
She began to open the box and look 
for them but there was nothing in the 
box. She was very much fooled and 
‘asked her class who sent the box to 
jher. The class would not tell her 
who did it. The class laughed at her. 
She told them that she was disappoint- 
ed. —Irene Stoner. 


| 

—Onario is the second largest pro- 
vince in Canada, Quebecis the lar- 
gest. North of Ontario are Hudson 
On the east are 


are found in the mine: 
¢ mines at Sudbury and Cc 
balt. The trees of the forests are 
pine, spruce, poplar, cedar, oak and 
maple. In Southern Ontario the peo- 
ple farm a great deal. armers grow 
, Wheat, barley, beans, corn, 

etables. cat= 
tle, sheep, horses and pigs. 

There are many cheese factories jr 
Ontario. Farmers take their milk to 
the tactori d it is made into cheese. 
More cl ade in Ontario than 
in the There are many fine 
fruit orcnards in Ontario. Peaches 
are grown at Niagara and near Ham- 
ilton, Other fruits that are grown 
are apples, pears, plums, grapes, cher- 
ries, raspberries, strawberries and 
many others. —John Boyle. 


—Last summer many U 
came to Belleville and sa 


They had a good time. 
Next summer [ will go home to 
Merrickville. I received a letter from 


my Aunt Mina Durant who lives in 
*Merrickville, Ont. Next July 12th 
there will be a parade. Perhaps my 
‘Aunt Laura Prosser and my friend Mr. 
Ted McLean will come to visit us at 
Belleville on Easter. My grandfather 
will not come to Bellville because he 
is very sick. My mother told methat 
my Aunt Violet and her children 
will come to my home ina few weeks, 
It is snowingall the time now. 1 
to go to Ottawa to see my Uncle 
Harvey Prosser. + 
Last Wednesday noon my cousins 
Mr. and Mrs. Vhomas L. Guy came 
to Belleville from Canton, Ohio, at 
o'clock. ‘They went to Peterboro 
‘Thursday morning 5, 30. 0'clock. 
—James Lawrence Guy. 


used for carrying fruits, berries, vege-' sade, 
tables and other things that spoil. | tured and was put into prison by the 


. to bed. 


Mr. Campsett’s Cass. 

I tried to think of something to write 
for Locals but found that the best I 
could do was to write about King John. 

Thope that you will enjoy reading 
about him. 

When King Richard I. died, John 
became king. King John reigned in 
England from 1199 to 1216. He was 
a selfish, cruel, wickedking. He was 
very unkind to his father, Henry 1. 
Richard had been yery_kind to \John 
but John never was grateful to Richard 
and he wanted to get the throne from 
him. Richard joined the third Cru- 
He was ship-wrecked and cap- 


TMuke of Austria. John wanted to 


barley, oats, etc. “T’ank cars are made | become king when Richard was away. 
of steel and are used for carrying oil, | John was very wicked and captured 
| Bag- | Arthur and put him in_ prison. 
gage cars are used for carrying mail| was very cruel to Arthur and ordered 


John. 


his keeper, Hubert, to take Arthur's 
{eyes from him but Hubert disobeyed 
| John’s command because he was very 
i fond of Arthur who begged him not to 
' take his eves out. Arthur wanted to 
jescape but he was killed when he 
| jumped from the top of the castle when 
he tried to escape. The people of 
England were very sorry when he died 
and thought that it was John’s fault. 
John died by eating too much. Before 
John’s death, he signed the Magna 
Charta in 1215. He died in 1216. 
Henry III. became king when John 
died. —Walter C. Wagester 


—Last summer on July I was sur- 
prised to see that my sister Dorothy 
played soft-ball with the hearing girls 
in Gananoque. I would like to play 
it too, but I did not as Dorothy knew 
that I could not hear and thought that 
I should not play. Dorothy took me 
to Kingston to see a game of soft-ball 
that they were playing against the 
Kingston girls. 1 think the Kingston 
girls won the game. After playing, a 
woman of Kingston invited us to have 
lunch and we enjoyed it very much. 
After that we started for home and 
motored along the road. The light 
‘on the car went out so we had to walk 
along. It was a long time before 
another car came to take us but after 
a while it came and we arrived at home 
safely about 1.30 o'clock and we were 
tired. 

In August my friend Vada asked 
me if | would like to play soft-ball 
with her team and I told her that 1 
would. 
could play with her team and she let 
medoso. Every evening after supper 
Vada and | went to the Park to prac- 
tice playing soft-ball. One time 
Dorothy and my team left Gananoque 
for Kingston about 5 o'clock. We 
played soft-ball against the Kingston 
girls and they won the game. After 
that we had ice-cream, and different 
cakes and enjoyed them. We left 
there and arrived home safely about 
11 o'clock. We were tired and went 
Perhaps next summer I will 
play soft-ball with Dorothy's team 
again. 1 hope so. —Ethel Bishop. 


—When Napoleon who was the 
Emperor of France and the Terror of 
Europe was carrying on his wars, the 
war of 1812-14 between the Ameri- 
cans andthe Canadians began. 
were about five or six battles in Ont- 
ario of which che first 
Heights. Queenston iss 
high plateau on the banks of the Nia- 
gara river. It was one of the fiercest 
battles that the Americans and Cana- 
dians tought in Upper Canada. “That 
place has since become one of the 
beautiful parks in Ontario. 

When the war of 1812-14 began, 
Canada could not get a great hero or 
leader to lead her soldiers against the 
Americans. ‘The Americans were 
troublesome and wished to invade Can- 
ada and capture it for themselves. 
“They no doubt felt that they had a good 


She asked her friend if 1. 


There j 


1 

chance to capture Canada as they knew 
that the British could not use her sol- 
diers here as they were fighting against 

Napoleon's soldiers. Before the war, 
one of the American generals said that 
the Canadians would live better under 
the American flag, butthe Canadians 

refused as they preferred to live under 
the Union Jack. Canada secured a 
good leader, named General Sir Isaac 
Brock. He was one of the greatest 
heroes that Canada ever had. Many 
Indians took duty in the Canadian 
ranks. General Brock told the Can- 
adians that they must defend their 
country and flag. Brock had spent the 
night at Fort George until the Ameri- 
cans landed at the village of Queen- 
ston. ~~ 

Before daybreak on theyl3th of Oc- 
tober the Americans crossing the Nia- 
gara river, invaded Canada at Queen- 
ston where the battle took place. The 
Canadians at Fort George heard the 
sound of the cannons of the American 
troops. General Brock called them 
and said ‘Come to fight against the A- 
mericans, Brave York Volunteers.’” 
Brock and his men galloped on their 
horses swiftly from Fort George to 
Queenston and found that the battle 
had already began. Brock led the 
Canadians up the hill and waved his 
sword. He shouted and encouraged 
the Canadians. Soon he was struck 
by a ball from one of the American's 
guns and he was killed bravely in ac- 
tion. When he was killed, he asked 
that his death should be kept from the 
Canadians. His two companions took 
the body to a house near the battle-field. 
Then General Sheaffe took command 
of the Canadian forces when more 
troops arrived from Fort George. 
Every soldier fought fiercely. When 
the American officers knew that they 
would be defeated, they raised the 
white flag;which stopped the battle as 
they were vanquished. When the 
battle was stopped, about 900 Ameri- 
cans surrendered themselves. OnOc- 
tober 16th, Brock’s body was buried at 
Fort George where he had spent the 
night. 

When the late King Edward the Sev- 
enth was ona visit toCanada as Prince 
of Wales, he placed a stone at Queens- 
ton where Brock fell. “The Canadians 
erected a beautiful monument in the 
memory of this heroic general, Brock. 
Brock’s name shall always be remem- 
bered by the Canadians.—Charles 
Meyette. 

—I am going to tell you about my 
work in the O. S. D. shop. When 
I came back in the fall | intended to 
be trained in the shoe-shop but as | 
had been here for some years it was 
thought that | had better stay in the 
carpenter shop as | could not have 
time to learn much in the shoe-shop. 
Mr. Harvey used to be our teacher in 
the carpenter shop but he resigned and 
returned to Hamilton to live. Then 
we were downcast for we liked him to 
teach us how to make the furniture. 
But we have another good teacher. 
His name is Mr. Rutherford. He 
came from Peterboro a few months 
ago. 

A few days ago my sister Marie 
wrote a letter telling me that she will 
Hikely have a real job for me at home 
after 1 am through school. 1 would 


» | like to work at the Hayes Wheel Co. 


{the Duco Bus Co. or the Dominion 
{Sugar Co. factories but if I cannot 
| obt: in.work at any of these I must look 
for another job. In the carpenter 
shop here | have nearly finished mak- 
sewing table. L think I will have 
ed painting it in brown color next 
y or Saturday. 
en | will make a good high elec- 
tric lamp stand base which L hope to 
be able to take home. I shall_ make 
it from acut that | saw in a news- 
paper. | —Raymond Henry Antaya. 


school 
| papers, and consequently The Com- 
is one of the-very best journals. 


Jones speaks of him so kindly 
paimcsaie i oe ota a yoar ed pictures es vn) in The Chronicle that we cannot re-' di 
Geminsioailons ana cabeoeiptlcir {ee orntenbeana A eee great are uniformly excellent oe | 
iy , 
ipsa THE CANADIAN, the misuse of ay heart Smith ae z great depths of a kindly philosophy of edu. | 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO. 1“ Don’tlet us, he ple d; “‘change i saintd ce ond neercand Mech meres) cation.’ Now who could say a nice 


_ the language that is ours through our 


thing in a nicer way than that? fe. | 
* glorious inheritance."’ 


sides his keen-edged axe, Brother An. | 
derson most surely has a ready wit, a 
kindly heart, a remarkably felicitous 
touch and a rarely well-stored mind, 


“*Asan educator of the deaf he stands 
very high. HisEnglish Phrases and 
| Idioms stamp him as an author and 

vestigator of the highest rank. 

“The editorial columns of the Com- 


Tuurspay, Arriz, 15 1926 


Comic Supplements | The Canadian saysthe teacher ask~ 


In expressing its appreciation of the 
“funny papers'’ that parents and 
friends of its pupils send the little ones 
ofthe Tennessee School, the Obser- 
ver opines that such papers do much 
good. Inthe way of cheap entertain- 
ment the comic supplements do seem 
to do some good, but when we con-" 
sider the distorted ideals of life they 
place before the young, impressionable 
mind along with the slangy, ungram- 
matical “language that accompanies 
most of them, any thinking person 
cannot but be led to the conclusion 
that they do much harm.—The Mes- 
senger, 

In our opinion The Messenger i is! 
quite right. The effect of these | 
comics—not really comics, but buffoon- 
cries and burlesques—on the minds 
and morals of the children cannot be 
otherwise than most harmful. It is 
psychologically _ incontrovertible (ex- 
cuse the polysyllables that every word 
we hear or read, every picture and 
scene we witness, every thought and 
mental image we harbor, leaves an 
indelible impress upon our mind and 
character, and the sum total of a 
person's mentality and morality ts 
the sum total of these impressions. 
Nearly every child inAmerica,in which 
we include Canada, pores over emery 
page of these grotesque creations that 
he can buy, beg orborrow. These and 
a considerable proportion of the cheap 
movies, provide a very large part of 
their mental pabulum and mental 
imagery outside of school and are there- 
fore among the most potent influences 
in molding their lives and characters. 
‘These pictures are not only artistically 
horrible, they instil false and debasing 
ideas and ideals of life and conduct, 
and haye a vicious impact from every 
point of view. We spend untold 
millions to educate our children and 
then allow our work to be’ partially 
nullified in the ways indicated above, 
and others nearly as bad. We put 
art on our curricula and are expected 
to try to elevate the artistic qualities 
and taste of the pupils, and then let 
them feast uponthese horrible carica- 
tures. We try to develop their intel- 
ligence in school, and let these things 
stultify their intelligence out of school. 

We try to instil good moral princi- 
ples and worthy ideals in school, and 
then Jet our pupils gloat over supple- 
mentsand movies that place before 
them, often in attractive form, ideals 
and conceptions of the most debasing 
character. The essential motif of 
these pictures is conjugal infeli 
filial disobedience, loafing on the job, 
smart-aleck precocity and such like 
things, and the deteriorating effect is 
inevitable. We have no doubt what- 
ever that these comic supplements 
and movies contribute in a marked 
degree to the deplorable wave 
of crime, open defiance of law and 
authority and the moral laxity that are 
so common and widespread in these 
latter days. If not a consequence, 
they are at least a remarkable and 
suggestive coincidence. 


edthe boy ‘what kind of a noun | 
trouyers was.’’ Is that what she ask- 
ed him? or did she ask him ** what kind 
of a noun ‘trousers’ is?’’—The Silent 
Hoosier. Neither. She asked him, 


“What kind of anoun is trousers?” ” 


The Iowa School for the Deaf in 
addition to that excellent journal, The 
Hawkeye, publishes . “The Weekly 
School Record,’* produced wholly by 
and for the pupils. It is an exceed- 


creditable four-page paper filled 
news 


‘cresting matter, chiefly 
ane written by the taal . 


's $17,500 a year stctliatt to 

There may be some peo- 
ple—mostly Scotch—who could make 
ends meet on that amount, but, speak- 
ing for ourselves, we would find that 
income quite insufficient to meet our 
needs—and desires. 


We assume that language is a medium 
for expressing our thoughts, but some- 
times it expresses what we do not think. 
For instance, an advertisement said: 
“Don’t kill your wilé; let electricity 
do the dirty work. n language is 
sometimes self-contrad: , as inthe 
sentence,’ The must trying people 
are those who do not try.’’ 


‘Those who wish to keep conversant 
with Canadian Literature, and every in- 
telligent Canadian ought to, should 
patronize *“The Canadian Bookman. ” 
This is a monthly record of 1 ture 
and the creative arts, and so far as we 
know, is the only journal in this Prov- 
ince devoted exclusively to this field. 
It contains reviews of all the ell 
while new books, a complete list ofall | 
books issued during the month, notes 
of authors and literary chit-chat in gen- 
eral. A very valuable series of articles 
now running is ““Who's Who in Can- 
adian Literature.” “This excellent 
magazine is published 
St., Toronto, and cost 
25 centsa copy. 


00a year or 


From an article appearing in its last 
issue, we jearn that the first number of 
The Ohio Chronicle appeared in 
1860, and that it was the first paper 
published by or at a school for the 
deaf. And in our humble judgment 
it is still the first — at least in matter 
and substance, though some other , 
school papers may surpass itin beauty. 

After all, the chief purpose of a’ 
paper is not to fook pretty, but to 
provide interesting and helpful read- 
ing matter. The Chronicle supplies | 
more of this than any other school 
paper, and it is all good stuff. 
ing generally, thei 
marked and highly table improve- 
ment in the character and quality of 
most of the school papers during the 
last few years. This, of course, is in 
keeping, and doubtless grows out of, 


has been a very 


t 125 Simcoe | 


Speak- ¢ sai 


* panion have beenffilled with his wisdom 
philosophy and humor. The paper 
stands foursquare for the highest ideals 
of citizenship and the best in everthing. 

“‘Its news colums have been filled with 
valuable information for the deaf. — Its 
children’s columns have always been 
interestingand appropriate for child 
ten. In every way the Companion is 
and has been par excellence. 

“The Ohio Chronicle congratulates 
the Minnesota School on the fiftieth 
anniversary of its local paper and on 
having such an able editor and teacher 
as Dr. Smith. May he live to cele- 
brate his fiftieth year, and more.’’ 


There is no other subject about 
which the school papers are haying so 
much to say as that of reading, which 
is the nearest thing there is to being 
“the royal road'’ to language. It is 
however, not only important that our 
pupils, and ex-pupils too, should do 
much reading, but should read good 
books, worth while books; and in se- 
lecting these they need wise guidance. 
‘There are multitudes of good books, 
and if every teacher were asked to make 
alist, a great diversity of preference 
would be found. But there is one 


book that should be found | nN every 
list. ‘Bring me the book,’’ said Sir 
Walter Scott to Lockhart as he lay 


upon his death bed. *’What book? 
said Lockhart. ‘‘What book?’’ ex- 
claimed the dying author ‘"There 
is but oné book—bring me the Bible 
Of this book the famous phy: 
Sir William Osler, said: 
know your Bible. In: forming char- 

/ acter and in shaping conduct, its touch 
j bas still its ancient power. 


“Between the great thitgs we can- 
| not do and the small things we will not 
| do, the dangeris that we shall do 
| nothing.”” 

The world is full of men who are 
willing to take onthe big jobs and fill 
the highest positions, but few there are 
‘who are qualified therefor. The ten 

talent men are very scarce and there 
is no great number of five talent ones. 
Most of us are just twoand one talent 
men. And this isa good thing, for 
those are the kind of men who are 
needed to do the work of the world. 
| It wasn’t Pitt and Gladstone, or Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, or Macdonald and 
| Laurier that made their countries great 
;and prosperous. Such leaders are 
needed, of course, but after all it is 
' the common people, who clear the 
forests and” till the soil and man the 
tories, that are the real builders of 
the nation. And thisis equally {ruc in 


every sphere of human activit ‘The 
2 of the world is in its nameless 
s."? and, Longfellow says, 


, “The common deeds of the common 
day. are ringing the bells of the far- 
away." 


Better a strong faith and a few be- 
liefs held tenaciously than long creeds. 


as well as excellent taste and discrimi-_ 
nation. Vide supra. There is no ex- 
change whose editorials we read with 


of The Hawkeye. 


You can’t “teach English.” ‘The 
foundation of all education is ability to 
read the English language easily and | 


rapidly. A child that reads easily has | 


all knowledge spread out before it on | 


library shelves. The rest depends on 
ambition. Jaurs, long ago, explained 
that to the teachers of France — 


Arthur Brisbane. 


Every educated person in the world 
is self educated. You cannot educate 
anybody but yourself. Nobody can 
educate you. Education is the discip- 
line of your own power by yourself, 
the acquiring of knowledge by your- 
self. That only is true education 
which is never finished. Ever learn- 
ing, ever struggling toward the truth, 
ever struggling toward the best in 
character, ever fighting for the thing 
that is a little higher and a litde beiter 
and alittle more worth while—that 


is what the educated person is doing , 


—Wallace Buttrick 


Anyone can teach a bright child, 
Il in teaching is shown at its highest 
when it brings out the best in dull 
pupils. ‘The following kind advice, 
given by ateacher of a past generat! 1), 
: applicable today as when it \as 
written: 

Avoid wounding the sensibilities of 
a dull child. There will always be 
those in every school who are slow to 
comprehend. After their classmates 
have grasped an idea during the teach- 
er's explanation, they still have the 
vacant stare—the unintelligent expres- 
sion. “This may be so after a second: 
or third explanation. “The teacher is 
now strongly tempted to indulge in 
expressions of impatience, if nor of 
opprobrium. ‘This temptation’ hic 
should resist. Such children are 
be pitied for their dullness but never 
to be censured for it. It is an ui 
feeling thing to sting the soul that ‘s 
already benighted. He should checr 
and encourage sucha slow mind to 
greater effort, by the sunshine of kind 
looks, and the breath of sympathy. 
rather than freeze up the feeble cur- 
rent of vivacity which yet remains 
there, by a forbidding frown, or 4 
blast of reproach. A dull child is 
almost always affectionate; and it is 
through the medium of kindness and 
patience that such a one is most 
effectually stimulated. —Ex. 


Kvery call for help to handle cases 
that rightfully come under a teacher's 
jurisdiction isan acknowledgment of 
his weakness, his inability to control 
the situation. — Exchange. 


greater pleasure and profit than those _ 
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Scoot Morro: “The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.”” 
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Home News 


Ontwo evenings during Easter week 
Miss Deannard gave an interesting and 
very instructive lantern slide lecture to 
the boys and girls of the four senior 

The lecture dealt with 


‘The series of about forty slides were 

loaned to us by the Department of the 

Interior and were very fine: ones. 
‘Tue Easrer Parry 

One of the big events of the year 
was the Easter Party held on Monday, 
April 5th. 

Coming as it did at the end of four 
days of rest, everyone was in the proper 
mood fora good time. Throughout 
the past year there have been several 
parties, some for the seniors, some for 
the juniors and several for the primary 
department but the Easter Party includ- 
ed all classes. 

The large assembly room was clear- 
ed of chairs except for seats around the 
wall. Atseven o'clock the first part 
of the entertainment began, in which 
only the juniors took part. All the 
“‘down-stairs’’ classes were included 
inthis. All were dressed in their 
party clothes. 

Games were played in which every- 
one took part, but Drop-the- 
chief and Blind-Man’s-Buff w 
most popular. The’ {rogram for the 
juniors lasted until a quarter after eight 
and was brought to a close by ascram- 
ble in which all succeeded in getting 
something to eat. 

‘The intermediates and seniors im- 
mediately took possession of the room 
vacated by the juniors and as the: 
such a large number, nearly half of 
them went to the kindergarten room 
which had been prettily decorated for 
the occasion. “There they indulged in 
vames of checkers, pit, crokinole, and 
parcheesi for part of the evening. An- 
other group found occupation in a 
memory game. ‘They were taken be- 
hind a screen where, on a table, were 
jaid fifty common objects. After view- 
ing them forthree minutes, pencils and 
papers were distributed an: as re- 
quired to write the names of as 1! 
objects as could be remembered. 
Prizes were offered forthe best in this 
as well as inseveral other games. “The 
prizes Were appropriate for Easte 
consisting of chocolate eggs and chic 


group in the assembly room w 
ing an equally good time in some 
more active games including re! 
of various kinds. There was 3 
guessing game called ““Irees and 
Flowers.’’ ‘This wasa list of names of 
trees and flowers but the letters in each 
name were mixed. — It require! some 
time to arrange the letters in the proper 
order to make a word, The pri 
for this game was won by Irene Fos 
Other prize-winners of the ¢ 
were, Jean Lawrence, Bessie Mc- 
Govern, Lera Petch, Walter Wages- 
ter, Rene Latour, George Bostnari, 
Robert Thompson, Jimmie Farrance, 
Nicholas Wovick and Gladys Clark. 


Tue Canapian 


At nine o'clock the groups changed 
places, those who had been in the 
kindergarten room wentto the assem- 
bly hall to be arhused while those who 
had exhausted the resources of the 
entertainers in the assembly hall went 
to find fresh amusement in the quiet 
games of the other room. 

At ten o'clock refreshments were 
served. These consisted of sand- 
wiches, coffee and cake, 

And thus Easter was celebrated atthe 
Ontario School for the Deaf.. 

Misses Rierdon, A. Coulter, Jantes, 
Aitchison and Squier and Mr. Van 
Allen were the teachers responsible for 
the Easter Party. 


Brisbane Writes About Deaf 
Automobile Drivers 

The highest paid editor in the 
United States and perhaps in the world, 
Arthur Brisbane wrote the follow- 
ing concerning the deaf as drivers of 
automobiles: ‘* Regulations in vari- 
‘ous states forbid issuing an automobile 
driver's license to anybody that is deaf, 
or whose hearing is seriously defective. 

** Against such laws many earnest 
and eloquent protests are raised. 

‘Te may be said off hand that if a 
man is deaf and cannot hear the warn- 
ing horn behind him, he should not be 
allowed to drive an automobile, since 
his driving might endanger others. 

** Bur there are several BUTS. 

“Inthe first place, the important 
thing in driving is sight. Whenaman 
is driving it is the business of the man. 
behind him to look after his own car, 
not the business of the man ahead. 

**Ieis true that one automobile be- 
hind another has the right to expect 
that the one ahead will turn out and 
make way if itis going very slowly. 
‘That is the main point involved. 
As to wer to pedestrians and to 
others s, it is not so clear. 

“The horn is used less and less by 
good drivers except to warn those 
ahead to turn out, and a man deaf, 
with good eyesight, can see what i: 
ahead and use his horn’ for warning. 

Automobiles are run, at least ni 
ty per cent, by é 

“Tt is a matter to be decided care- 
fully. No man afflicted with deafness 
would protest against a_ discrimination 
depriving him of a natural pleasure if 
it could be shown to be dangerous to 
others.’ ’—Michigan Mirror. 


“I Want a Job!” 
é job!"? 
The head of the electric lighting 


concern looked up from his desk and 
saw a gangling boy of seventeen facing 
him with a look ot quiet, respectful 
determination that carried i 
“Bur [have not any pos 
you could possibly fill and right now 
I'm so driven that—’* “I wanta job” 
interrupted the boy, with an odd smile 
that did not detract from the serious 
determination otf his genial expres- 
sion. And I'm willing to work six 
months without a cent of pay.”” 
“Well, that’s rather a new one,”” 
exclaimed the owner of the lighting 
plant. "Bur" 
‘The boy was looking for that** But’ 
and caught it on the fi 
“You see, it's this way, 
interrupted. “I've just fin 
manual training school and [ 
up my mind that electric lighting’ s the 
thing for me and that I’m going to be 
started in it. It has a great future, and 
1 want to understand and make it my 


His eye was kindling with enthusiasm 
when the man at the desk opened with 
another “But—" 

He didn’t get an_inch beyond the 
depressing qualification, for the boy 
shor into the sentence-with: % 

“Pil work for nothing and keep just 


‘he knew his old shoes. 


a» careful hours as your ioreman or 
anybody else on your payroll. You've 
got a good plant, sir, and I can see 
that it’s bound to grow a lot in the 
next three years. Electric lighting has 
just started. It’s the best ‘business to 
get into in the world and I’m going to 
Tearn it from the ground up. I want a 
job with you. No pay for six 
Ce 

_ ‘But I don’t see how I can 
possibly use you,’’ responded the 
man of the plant. ‘‘Although I am 
bound to say that I like your grit and 
I think youare onthe right track—and 

‘ 

“Just give me the job,”’ cut in the 
boy, “and I’llfind something to do that 
will help you. There’s always work 
around aplant like yours that a boy 
who's had a little mechanical training 
can find to do—work that needs to be 
done. Herearesome references from 
my instructor and two or three business 
men who know me—? 

“Look here,’’ suddenly interrupted 
the man at the desk, ‘‘you certainly do 
want a job and you are going to get it. 
I can see that right now. When you 
first spoke I knew you reminded me of 
somebody, but I couldn’t think who. 
Now I know. When I was aboy we 
had a dog that used to go out into the 
woods and hunt coons all day by him- 
self. If he treed his coon he’ d start to 
gnaw the tree down and kept at it till 
somebody hunted him up and chopped 
the tree down. You have got a sort 
‘of family resemblance tothe dog. I'll 
give you a letter to the superinten- 
dent.”” 

When, a fortnight later, he called 


at the plant, the foreman remarked: } 


“‘Say, that boy you sent up here's 
the oddest duck you ever saw. He 
takes his job just as hard as if he was 
drawing profits or my salary instead of 
working for nothing a week and pay- 
ing his own car fare! 

*“*Why, his.aunt died the other day 
and he didn’t come for two days, but 
he sent a substitute and paid him out 
of his own pocket. He's the first 
man on the job in the morning and 
the last to leave at night. From the 
minute he gets here till he leaves, he’s 

s busy as a boy atacircils, That boy 
certainly fond of his job."’ spoke the 
man who had given him a job. 

**% little testing department would 
save you money,” said the boy, “‘and 
it would not cost much, either. - You 
buy a lot of material, first and last, and 
I've found out that some of it isn’t up 
to the standard. They're working 
considerable off on you.”’ 

“How much will it cost?’? asked 
the owner of the plant. 

Instantly the boy drew from his 
pocket a list of every item needed in 
the equipment of the testing laboratory. 
He had it all ready, waiting for the 
question. 

“Get it and go ahead,”’ said the 
man, after he had glanced at the list. 

‘The laboratory was installed and 
saved the business a neat sum of money. 

The day the boy’s gratuitous service 
was up, he reappeared and sai My. 
time is up, sir.’” 

** Bur you stay,’’ was the quick an- 


i swer, ‘‘and the salary you get is go- 


ing to cover the unpaid time in which 
you've been serving me.”” 

Anditdid. ‘That wasn’t so very 
long ago. The electric lighting plant 
grew until it was big enough to be 
*eabsorbed.”’ It has been absorbed 
several times since that boy who struck 
for a job saw that he was the one man 
who couldn’tbe spared. They saw that 
‘They played 
him for a favorite and today he could 
buy outthe man who gave him his first 
job—buy him out several times over! 


| He isthe head of a big electric lighting 


corporation and gets a salary of twelve 
orfifteen thousand dollars a year besides 
profit in halfa dozen thriving interests. 


|. Any boy who has the stuff in him 
couldn't 


job, inwhich they have a chance to 
make good without regard to pay—they 
are so scarce that they’ re in danger of 
being ‘captured for exhibition purposes 
in museums. 

Nothing can stand against a boy of 
this kind. “The give-me-a-job boy is 
sure to be distributing jobs sooner or 
later and generally it’s sooner.—Ex. 


Ten Rules of Life 

1. Never put off tilltomorrow 
what you can do today. We 

2. Never trouble others for what 
you can do yourself. 

3. Never spend your money be- 
fore you have it. 

4. Never buy what you do not 
want, because’it is cheap. 

5. Pride costs us more than hun- 
ger, thirst and cold. 

6. We never repent of having 

eaten too little. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we 
do willingly. 

8. How much pain those evils 
cost us which never happened! 

9. Take things always by the 
smooth handle. 
{ 10. When angry count ten before 
, you speak; if very angry, count & hun- 
dred. —Thomas Jefferson. 
‘ 


We Always Change Our 
Minds 
About people when we come to 
' know them better. 
About jobs when we see how the 
other man works. 
About policies when our party gets 
into power. 
‘About children when we have some 
of our own. 
+ About education when we fail for 
lack of preparation. 
About religion when we get into 
trouble and have no God. 
About business when 
invested in some stock. 
About contributing to charity when 
we need help. Exchange. 


we have 


+ Achurch building for the exclusive 
use of the deaf was recently acquired 
by the Lutherans of Portland, Oregon. 
‘The Lutheran denomination is very 
active in its efforts for the deaf and at 
‘one of the church schools in Missouri 
there is always a class of young 
theologues studying the sign language 
in preparation for work among the 
deaf. 

Faith 

Svevone takes frequent glimpses 
into the future through one of two 
field glasses—faith or fear. The 
doers, the winners-to-be believe’ in 

; what they want to see. There's 
something of the quitter ina man who 

*t see anything good ahead. 

Your faithful present will build 
your successful future but fears of 
what's to be will destroy your powers 
to control the present. 

“Believe your plans good until you 
find them faulty. Believe in the 
possibilities of other men. And when 
you're forced to give up some of your 
beliefs, find newer and bigger ones 
to take their places. 

‘Faith does not demand miracles— 
but often accomplishes them!” 

Selected. 


Worry will poison the nerve cells, 
produce wrinkles, and retard all pro- 
gress. 


tet coating oes 
iH 1c 
ve a —Susan M. 


Topics, Grade HA 

Last Friday was Good Friday. We 
hada holiday. The boos and pine 
boxes from home. 
rabbit, a hen and gum. Some of the 
boys and girls went to church on Easter 
Sunday. We had eggs for breakfast. 
Thad three. We had chicken, potatoes 
corn andapples for dinner. We 
a party on Monday night. We played 
games. We hada good time.—Glen 
Harrison. 

My-mother was here last Thursday. 

lam nine years old. My mother 
came toseeme. Shebroughta birthday 
cake and oranges for the. We hada 
party in the afternoon. Mother put 
nine candles on the cake and [lit them. 
Nicholas blew them out. Miss Nurse 
gave chocolate Easter eggs to us. My 
mother was very kind. We thanked 
her.—Anival Shepherd. 


April 
April brings showers 
For thirsty flowers 
‘That come peeping 
ground; 
The sun is bright, 
The days are light; 
Bright Howers dance all around. 
—Mary R. Hoge. 


<through the 


Tone n glo-y of an April day, 
An. y-an -by a cloud takes all away. 
—Shakespeare. 

Dates 
Dates grow on date palm _ trees. 


‘The date palms are very tall and have 
long, feathery leaves. The dates 
grow in bunches at the top of thetrunk 
and under the leaves. One bunch 
weighs about ten pounds. A large 
date palm has about twenty bunches 
on it. Atfirst the dates are green. 
After a while they are yellow. They 
are brownish black when they are ripe. 

Date palms grow in very warm 


countries. “They grow in the north-; 
ern part of Africa. A few grow in 
California. 


The black people climb up the 
palm trees and pick the dates. They 
put them into bags first. “Then they 
put them into boxes and send them 
on the shipsto many other countries. 

‘The black people sometimes grind 
the date seeds and make meal for 


horses, goats and other animals. 
Vhey weave mats and baskets of the 
leaves. “They use the leaves on the 


roofs of their houses. 

‘The parts of a date are the meat 
and the seed. We eat the meat. 
Dates taste sweet. We buy daes in 
fruit stores and grocery stores. We 
buy them by the pound or by the 
package —George Edward Fawcett. 
Grade IVC 


My Kite 
Blow, wind, blow my kite on high, 
Blow it up into the sky. 


g toward the sun, 

Make it chase the birds, then run 

Back behinda cloud of smoke, 

Shaking, with laughter at the joke. 

Playing hide. -and-seck up there, 

With the young birds in the air. 

Blow, wind, blow with all your might. 

Blow, till my kite is out of sight. 

‘Then blow it back so I can see, 

It’s just my kite that’s pulling me. 
—By Clara Louise Kessler. 


I got two eggs, a and 


Asleep and Awake 
Mother Earth is sound asleep, 
Who, oh, who will wake her. 


“Twill, "” said the mild South Wind; ' 


“Twill gently shake her.” 
Mother Earth is wide awake, 

Who will bring her flowers? 
“Twill, "said the beaming sun, 

** Helped by April showers.’* 


Careless Sammy 

Sammy wasa very careless little boy. 
He did not always do what he was 
told to do until it was too late. This 
often made trouble for him. One 
day his mother said, “* Sammie, when 
you come in to supper tonight, be sure 
and bring your bat and ball into the 
house, for I think it is goingto snow 
tonight.’ > “All right, Mother,”* an- 
swered Sammy. ** [ will.”” 

But he played with Rover, his dog, 
until supper was ready. Then when 
he was called he hurried into the 
house and quite forgot about his ball 
and bat. He did not remember them 
for several weeks. “The night that his 
mother had spoken to him about them 
it snowed very hard all night long. 
In the morning Sammy was so_ inter- 
ested in getting his sled out that he 
forgot about the ball and bat which 
were lyingunder the snow. When he 


did remember them he could notthink Ap. 


just where they were. He dugagood 
many holes in the snow, trying to 
find them. 
could he see. So it was spring before 
he found them. They were quite 
spoiled by that time. 
Spring 
‘The Chickens are cackling with happy 
) delight, 
The birds are all singing so gay, 
For April ishere with a sun warm and 
bright, 
Old Winter is going away. Selected. 
How to Catei: a Bird 
Don't hunt him with a sling or gun 
For that would surely spoil the fun; 
For when all life has left his breast 
You then can pick up all the rest— 
A crumpled body, red and small, 
A bit of plumage, that is all 
You haven't got his song or call! 
Don’t kill him! 
I'll tell a secret that 1 hear— 
The perfect way to catch a bird 
Just get a bird book, called a guide, 
And with field glasses at your side 
Go out into the woods and see 
‘The bird perched up in in some tall | 
tree; 
Stop too, and hear his melody— 
YOU VE gothim!—Our Dumb‘ 
Animals 


The Easter Story 
Jesus lived on carth a long time ago. 
He taught the people to be good. 
Some of the people did not like Jesus. 
‘They wanted to kill Him. After a while 
hey caught Him. On Good Friday 


But not a sign of them sai 


‘a ends wanted to see the body of Jesus. 
pets. gent to the grave. 
They were surprised. 
wae ere told them that Jesus was 
He wasalive. Pretty soon 
oe saw Jesus and they felt. happy. 
“| He told the people to be good and 
| they would goto Heaven when they 
died. After a while Jesus went to 
! Heaven.—Bogdan Agopsowicz. 
Grade IIA. 


April Date 
' April days have come, 
» Softly falls the rain, 
Through the golden shower, 
Hear the robin’s strain, 
Stormy is the weather, Me 
And the days are chill, 
But robin sings his song, 
Robin's singing still. 
April days have come, 
Wakingare the flowers, 
Sun and shower together— 
Happy are the hours, 
Hear thé streamlets call, 
And the birdies trill; 
Robin sings his :ong, 
Robin's singing still. 

—Laura Roundtree 


Smith. 


April Fools’ Day 
April Fook Day was April the first, 
People fooled each other. It was fun- 
ny. 
ter to Miss Coffey. 
who wrote it. SI 
you write 


Bogdan wrote an April Fool let- 
She did not know 


in?” 


She laughed at him. Rene wrote an 
| Fool letter to Mr. 


Lally. He 
He said 


We liked April Fools’ 
Day very much. 


! April 
April comes with budding trees 
And the hum of busy bees; 
April comes with soft green grass 
_ Creeping everywhere we pass; 
April comes with violets, blue, 
And the songs of wild birds, too; 
April comes with silver rain 

| Pattering on the windowpane; 
April comes with sunshine bright. 

| Filling all the earth with light; 

| April comes to softly say, 

| “After me will follow May."’ 


Topics, Grade IA | 
| Apr.7. | 
| It snowed fast Friday. We went 
' out of doors last Friday. 
| We made a snow-man. - We put a| 


| Pipe into its mouth. 
}on its head. 


‘man. 
Bud got a box from home. 
jee Easter rabbits, roosters and a vie! 


The egg is pretty. 


My mother and sister came Good | 

Thad a rooster, an egg and a | 
Roy Lethbridge. | Pitter-patter, hear the rain 

’ Drive against the windowpane; 

She brought it to our school- | 


Friday. 
basket. 

Miss Ford saw a worm on the side 
walk. 
room and showed it to us. Lena, 
Jessie and Bud were afraid. —Frank 
Breeze. 


On Eater: Sunday morning His 


Jesus was 


scarce 
Vou for forget to fret or sigh. 
Daintiest thing about the ‘spring 
Isthe violet’s lovely bloom; 
Sweet the message it will ‘bring, 
f you'll only give it room. 


Sweetest thing about the spring 

Is the robin’s song of cheer; 
When you hear i it caroling, 

. Then you’ re sure that springis here, 
rtha H. Pownall. 


Brother Rabbit 


Brother Rabbit had no shirt to wear. 
He wanted a nice new one. He 
went to the Seamstress. He told her 
that he had no shirt to wear and asked 
herto make oneforhim. The Seam- 
stress told him to get some cotton cloth 
and then she would make him a shirt. 
Brother Rabbit told her that he had 
never seen the Cotton Mill and asked 
her how he could findit. “The Seam- 
stress told him to get Dobbin, the horse 
to take him there. 

He went to Dobbin. Hetold him 
that he had no shirt to wear and asked 
him to take him to the Cotton Mill. 
He told him that he would ask it to 
give him some cloth, he would give it 
to the Seamstress and then she would 
make a shirt for him. 

Dobbin told him to get on his back. 
They went to the Cotton Mill. 
Brother Rabbit told it that he had no 
shirt to wear and asked it to give him 
some cloth. He told it that he would 
give it to the Seamstress and then she 
would make a shirt for him. 

Irtold him to get some cotton and 
it would make some cloth for him. 
Brother Rabbit asked it where he 
would go. It told him that cottonsdid 
not grow where it was cold; it grew in 
the sunny Southland. It told him to 
ask the Boat to take him there. 

He went to the Boat. He asked it 
to take him to the sunny Southland 
Hetold it that he would get some 
cotton; he would give it to the 
Cotton Mill; it would make him some 


| cloth; he would give it to the Seam- 
| stress and-then she would make shirt 
for him. 


The Boat took him there. He 
wentto a Planter. He told him that 


‘he had no shirt and asked him to give 
| him some cotton. 
he would make some cloth; he would 


He told him that 


give itto the the Seamstress and she 


| would make a shirt for him, Th: 


Planter told him to dance a jig ani - 
then he would give him a big bag an: 


| he might go to the field and pick som: 
| cotton. 


Brother Rabbit danced a jig. The 
Planter gave a big bag to him. He 
went to the field and picked some 
cotton. He took it to the it; it 
carried it to the Cotton Mill; it made 


Abie put hiscap the cloth for him; he gave it to the 


We made snowballs. | seamstress and she made him a shirt. 
|We threw them at the snow-man. | 


! ' We had a good time. —Jessie Besser- | his new shirt. 


Brother Rabbit told them to look at 
He told them that no 


| one had so fine a shirt as he. 


—Alex_ Glennie. 
Grade. IVA. 


It’s Almost Spring 


Ir will melt the ice and snow, 
And will make the flowers grow. 
Soon the birds will start to sing— 
Aren't you glad it’s almost spring? 


| willbringme a saucer of milk.’’ 

‘The mouse went to the cow, and 
said, ae Mrs. areata 
bitten off my nice long tail, and will not 
give it backto iene i bring hera 
saucer of milk.”’ 

““[ will give you a saucer of milk,’’ 
said the cow, “if you will get me some 
nice fresh hay.’* 

So the mouse wentto the farmer and 


said: ‘Good farmer, the cat has bitten \ them that it was a very fine morning 


off my nice long tail, and will not give 
it back to me unless J bring her a sau- 
cerof milk. Butthe cow will not give 
meany milk unless I bring her some 
nice fresh hay.”” 

“4 will give you some hay,’’ said the 
farmer, “if you will find me the key to 
my barn, which I have lost.” 

‘The mouse, pale a new key 
would do as well, went to the lock- 


“© locksmith,’’ said he, “‘the 
cat has bitten off my nice long tail, 
and will not give it back to me unless 
| bring her a saucer of milk. | 

“Bur the cow will not give me any 
milk unless I get her some nice fresh ; 
hay, and the farmer will not give me— 
any hay unless I find the key to his 
barn, which he has lost.”’ 

The locksmith said, ‘‘I will make 
you a key that will open the farmer's 
barn if you will bring me a file."’ 

Then the mouse ran to the black- 
smith and said, ‘‘O blacksmith, the 
cat has bitten off my nice long tail, 
and will not give it back to me unless 
I bring herasaucer of milk. 

But the cow-will not give me any 
milk unless I get her some nice fresh 
hay, and the farmer will not give me 
any hay unless I find the key to his barn 
which he has lost; and. the locksmith 
cannot make me a key unless I bring 
hima file.”” 

“4 would make youa file,"’ said the 
blacksmith, ‘if I had coal for my fire.”” 

The mouse burrowed down into the 
heart of the earth, and there he found 
plenty of coal and a man digging it. 

“(© miner,’’ said he , “the cat has 
bitten off my nice long tail,and will not 
vive it back to me unless I bring her a 
saucer of milk. 

“But the cow will not give me any 
milk unless I get her some nice fresh 
hay; and the farmer will not give me 
any hay unless [ find the key to his 
barn, which he has lost; and the lock- 
smith cannot make mea key without 
a file, and the blacksmith cannot make 
me a file without coal.”’ 

The miner filled a little cart with 
coal and gave it to the mouse, who 
took it to the blacksmith. 

"The blacksmith put the coal on his 
fire and made a file, which he gave to 
the mouse, who took it to the lock- 
smith, 

"The locksmith filed a key to fit the 
barn door and gave it to the mouse, 
who took it to the farmer. 

‘The farmer opened his barn and 
gave the mouse some nice fresh hay, 
which she took to the cow. 


"The cow ate the hay and gave the gi 


mouse a saucer of milk, which she took 
to the cat. 

The cat lapped the milk and gave 
back the nice long tail of the mouse, 
which is now growing in. its place 
again. —Old Nursery Tale. 


The Six Sunbeams 
Early one morning, six sunbeams 
left the sun. It took them just eight 
minutes to reach the earth, where 
they were needed, and get to work. 
One beam wentto the robin, asleep 
onher nest * Twit!) / rsald she. 


‘witter-it 1"? ‘Then she combed 


*, bef C z 
hr feathers wit her bill and began to were rat! ieee 
sd fe ete ones. _ “That is t00 longa story,”” rippled Hs etet was ther worn, 
cL & beam went to the squirrel in the milk; “‘and too difficult for me to ae 
OS ls iheept mid tell and for you to andentand ei ge 
chepl l ce a 
she scolded her mate for staying a you?”? ee | a 


long abed, and was off about her day's 


business. 


“Oh! after you drink me,’ an- Off camo 


cap. 
3 the mike I ck ale orien tio walted there 
One beam went to the barn. The oad Canke ae body _ Bent  homreal 
pen, 


silly rooster had been crowing forever strong and healthy.’’ t 
a long in the dark, but now the old’  “‘Dear, good milk,” said I, as I es peotecan ofan, 
a awoke and flew down her perch once more lifted the glass to my lips, ! Hig. dows not pase ce cones’ aloes: 
and went to clucking and scratching. ‘‘then I won't say good-bye tayeake, | He sieeve ‘about 
The doves, too, came out and began fore I drink you, but I will thank our feanarmaese 3 
toleee ‘Good morning!’’ to each Heavenly Father for making’you, and, — ,2osiways shutathe, io 
er. After they had settled itamong the milkman for bringingyou to me.’” | MPS forge and will and store. 


ways exercise before breakfast. 


One beam went to the beehive. 
It didn’t have to knock long, for the 
flowers are sweet with the early dew 
upon ther, and the bees know it. 


tthe sixth beam—? How shall \iiindmen, ‘They lived in India. They , 


I ever tell it! 


The sixth beam peeped in at John- 
smith. ‘ ny’s window and found him so fast a- 


Then I drank the cool, sweet milk, | 


indeed, they flew about to take their but I i t (ati: 
morning exercise. People should Ay ap reniernneen es Eo ere a arco a 


| Fora whatever compony, 


ya Gomi oe") ee 
Roe | And Tdlscern the gentleman’, 
The Blind Men and the ny een alee Psieeea! 
Elephant | essere, 
Once upon a time there were six ‘The Mule and the Grass- 
Hoppers 


had never seen an elephant. They . 
had often heard about this big animal. Peto ils eine rear 


sleep that when it tried to wake him They all wanted to know what an ele- sound, and wished thathe could make 


he only blinked his eyes and turned 


over foranother nap. 


—Character Building Readers. 


The Axe and the Trees 


Once upon a time aman cameto a 
forest to ask the trees it they would 
give him some wood to make a handle 


for his axe. 


The tree thought this was very lit- 
tle to ask of them, and they gave him 
a good piece of hard wood. But as 
soon as the man had fitted the handle 
to his axe, he went to work to chop 
down all the best trees in the forest. 

Asthey fell groaning and crashing to 
the ground, they said mournfully one 


to another, ‘‘Our kindness was mis | }j; bricks irs 
placed. We suffer for our own fool- blind man said, ““The elephant is just 


ishness.'’—Acsop 


‘Nhe Story the Milk Told Me | j,; H 
Tyia gaa tarets dnaKot gbodleweetl Tete qnuch like ate 
milk this morning? Yes? Well so 


did [, and let me tell you the story 


told me as it stood, white and creamy, | the elephant was very much like a rope. 


phant was like. So one day they went : 

to examine an elephant. ee ' nay What OS, ” 
The first blind man went close to <.i4 p, at sort of food do you eat, 

the elephant. He fell against the ele- said he to the grasshoppers, that 

phant'sside, It was so large and hard. YOUr VON Se atro rice 

Then the blind man cried, “Yes, I 

know what the elephant is like. Itis "The mule then decided that he too 


very much like a wail.’’ . 7 
The second blind man felt the ele- reds ire uooe dey ies shore 


Oa EE tae adh Em 2 owes Helene oe ane, 
es, the elephant is very. much Tike 7 without first learning their reason for 
opened i it.—Acsop. 
The ca bine Herd felts eleph- | 
ant’s trunk. le said, ‘The elephant 
is like a snake."” For|/My Country 
“The fourth blind manj reached out [ought to love my country, 
and felt the elephant’s leg. It was The land in which I live; 


large and round and rough. The Yes, I am very sure my heart 
Its truest love should give. 


charming?”” 
_ The grasshoppers replied, ‘* We 
live upon dew.”” 


——er 


like atree.”* For if I 

Se aA Rian Cuched eile A 
elephant’s ear. He said, “‘Any blind My country may be proud of; 
man could tell what an elephants like. And if Iitry, I can. 


The sixth blind man walked around She wants men brave and noble, 
0 'the elephant. He seized the swing- She needs men brave and kind; 
it jng tail and felt it. He was sure that My country needs that I should be” 
The best man she can find. 


in the tall glass. Any 5 So the six blind man quarrelled about | Selected. 
You sei rear 1 was ting h in the elephant. Each thought he was esa tpest 

my lips, it looked so foamy and fresh ' right. — Mi I 1 about ae 

iY resid “Good milk, do. tell «me | ¢hings they any Deore a Sel. | Lhe Hare and the Tortoise 


where you came from before the milk- 


man brought you to me.’” 


A hare one day made himself merry 
over the slow pace of the tortoise, 


“The milk bubbled up a little, then ‘The Little Red Hen and the vainly boasting of his own great speed 


settled down quietly, and said: Yes, | 
[will tell you about it. Before the 
milkman brought me to you I stood in 


Grain of Wheat in aera Pa Aer canna 
“ s ¢ tortoise took the laughing ani 
A little red hen once found a grain joastingin good part. ‘‘Let us try a 


a bottle, with ever so many other of wheat. ‘‘Who will plant this Mheleadis aliwil : 
bottles, in.a dark, cool ice box in the wheat?”” she said. “Twon't;” said fc tiles for fire eda iss 


- n rf . z 
milkman’s shop, where we shivered the rat. “I won't,” said the cat. Gut yonder shall be the judge.”’ 


and. grew very cold.”” 


° Means ots te 
1 won't,”’ said the pig. “Then ‘The hare agreed, a course was ar- 


“Then that is what makes you so will myself,’” said the little red hen, ;anged, and away they started together. 


cold now, is it?”’ said I. 


“*Ves,"’ bubbled the milk. Well, iy 
belore I lived in the milkman’s shop, ‘‘Who will gather this wheat?”” 
I was swimming around with ever so won't,’’ said the: rat. “‘I_ won’ 
much other milk in a very large milk 


and she did. 7 . x 
When the wheat was ripe, she said, Tie to bie basene oe Batcaeras cut 
The foncits meres for a moment 
> tr esipee® » stopped, but jogged along with aslow, 
said the cat. “‘Iwon’t,’’ saidthe pig. steady pace, straight to the end of the 


can, out in the country, waiting to be “Then | will myself,’”’ said the little Course. Full of sport, the hare first 


bottled and carried to the city.” 


“Oh!'? I interrupted, “I didn’t 


red hen, and she did. outran the tortoise, then fell behi 
4 : 7 ind. 
When the wheat was gathered, she pjaving come midway to the goal, he 


know you came from the country... said. “Who will take this wheat to 5, PeBbieatith 
*  Doyou grow on trees or in the the mill?’? “‘I won't,’ said the rat. bean to. Sanat oun herent 


round?” 


break the glass. i 
‘As soon as it could speak again), 


me eres Attain 
I won't,’” said the cat. IT won't,’’ ‘After a while, the day being warm, he 


Othe milk laughed so hard andshook said the pig. “Then I will myself,” joo dow; eing warm, he 
so, thatit almost spilled itself over on said the little red hen, and she did. lay down fora nap, saying: “She is 
the tablecloth, and I was afraid it would 


When the flour was ground, she pit ee ee go by, 


said, ‘Who will bake this flour into |” “When the hi és 
5 apr mga a i are awoke, the tortoise 
it bread?”? “I won't,” said the rat! was not in sight; and running as fast 


said: ‘‘Dearme! Didn'tyouknow “won't,” said the cat. “‘Iwon't)’’ as he could, he found her comfortably 


that before | was putinto the milk can, 


idthe pig. ‘“Then I will myself,” gozing at their goal. 


1 came right from the old ‘bossy cow,” said the little red hen, and she did. ; % scapes 
who stands in the meadow by the ) When the bread was baked, ihe cen pel arene sales te ae 


Fiver, chewing her cud? But before said, “Who will eat this bread?’ 5 & 
that, and before I was white, creamy “<Twill,’? said the rat. “I will,” said | wins the race. 
as you see me now, I grew tall and said the cat. “Twill,” said the pig. | 
green onthe riverbank. No wonder 
you look astonished. Yes, 1 was hen. “I will do that myself, 


grass for the good old cow to eat."" 


‘Aesop. 


A moral, sensible, and well-bred 
and man will not affront me, and none 
other can. Cowper. 


“No you won't,” said the little red 


she did. —Rhymesand stories. 


New Church Home 
(Continued from first page.) 
people's homes. The last place of 
meeting—for about 28 years—wasthe 
‘Toronto Bible College, where we were 
well treated; and their staff, we know, 
are wishing us every success in our 
new home. They have our undying 
thanks for their kindness in having 
mothered us for so long a time. 

“To our great pleasure we see 
with us our good and benign friend, 
Dr. W. T. Gunn, who did so much 
in bringing about our union with, first, 


the Congregational Church, and then. 


in making us an integral part of the 
great- United Church, We have 
always been a union church through 
necessity because of our handicap, 
and therefore are no strangers to the 
ideals of the United Church. On 
behalf of the Evangelical Church of 
the Deaf, I must also mention the 
good offices thatiRev. A. L. Richards, 
our moderator, has performed in our 
interest since his appointment by the 
Congregational Church authorities. He 
has been unstinted in his services for 
us and given us much valuable assis- 
tance. The other members of our 
church building committee, Messrs. 
Barker and Robertson, and the archi- 
tect, H. G. Salisbury, also deserve our 
sincere gratitude. We certainly ap- 
preciate the kindness of all the people 
who have helped us in various ways. 

“*May God guide us always in our 
resolution to make this new church 
live up to His ideal. Our “earnest 
prayer, as we look forward, is that we 
may be thoroughly endowed with a 
deep sense of spiritual responsibility in 
the carrying on of His work among 
the totally deaf in Toronto and else- 
where. In closing | appeal to you all, 
both hearing and deaf, torememberus 
in your prayers for the success of our 
work for the Master.’’ 

Then followed what was to many 
one of the most interesting features of 
the program, consisting of messages 
from the sons of the founders of reli- 
gious work among the deaf in Toronto 
—Messrs. F. Brigden and J. W. Nas- 
mith. Mr. H. Nasmith, of Port Perry, 
after a few felicitous words of personal 
greeting and congratulation, said that 
instead of himself trying to recall the 
events of those long distant days of his 
childhood, he hadasked his mother to 
write down her recollections of the 
part taken by her husband in the 
inception and the carrying on with 
ever-increasing interest and success of 
religious work among the deaf. His 
mother regretted very much that she 
could not be present, but as she is in 
Florida, this was impossible. He then 
read her memoranda, as follows: 
“The very early days of Mr. Nasmith’s 
interest in the deaf stand out quite 
vividly in my memory, for I remember 
quite well the Sunday afternoon on 
which it began. The year 1 am not 
quite sure about, but think it was in the 
neighborhood of 1884-5, perhaps a 
little earlier. At supper time that 
Sunday, Mr. Nasmith told the family, 
as he usually did, something about the 
afternoon. ‘The exact words I cannot 
be sure of, but the substance was this: 

“After the lesson was over —for it 
was at a Bible Class held in connection 
with the Y.M.C.A. in Shaftesbury 
Hall, and conducted by the late Col- 


 Nasmith 

afterwards that he could only commu- 
nicate with ‘them by smiling and shak- 
inghands, which he did all round, and 
I believe it was there he first met the 
late Mr. Brigden, with whom he very 
soon formed a firm friendship, that con- 
tinued and grew till the day of his 
death. 

. “Very soon the committee of three 
was reduced to one—the other two 
having other work for Sunday  after- 
noons—but from that day Mr. Nasmith 
never missed an afternoon from his 
beloved class, unless ill or absent from 
the city. 

“Very soon after that first Sunday he 
began to share his new friends with his 
family. Ido notthink there will be 
many present, though there may be a 
few who remember the games of cro- 
quet on the lawn, and the other diver- 
sions in his home in the early times. 
‘Those were the days when a dining- 
table, meant for a family of nine and 
upward, could be stretched to accom- 
modate thirty or thereabouts. How 
the little flock of the deaf has increas- 
ed since then! 

“The difficulty that Mr. Nasmith 
found in communicating with the deaf 
was never wholly overcome until Miss 
Annie Fraser, now Mrs. Byrne, came 
to Toronto and became interpreter 
for all who addressed the deaf. Her 
unselfish devotion will be spoken of by 
others, and it needs an abler pen than 
mine to do it justice. May she long be 
spared to her beloved parish! 

“From this far-away spot I send you 
hearty greetings, and congratulate you 
on the fulfilment of a long cherished 
desire. 

“*May this building be indeed a place 
where many ‘shall find rest unto their 
souls,” and may weall ‘grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge of Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’ ’’ 

Mr. F. H. Brigham was then called 
upon and spoke as follows: 

/“Itis a great honor to be asked to 
represent my Dear Father on this oc- 
casion which is indeed a happy con- 
sumation of the work commenced so 
many years ago in this city. My 
thoughts are carried back to the days 
of my childhood when I first heard of 
the Sunday afternoon meetings that 
Father went to and when we first had 
as a visitor the kindly-faced gentleman 
whom we came toknow as Mr. Na- 
smith, who though he was neither deaf 
nor dumb could speak on his fingers 
and often came to our house after the 
Sunday service to.talk over the affairs 
of the deaf with Father. 

“All through the 40 years from that 
time to when the old home on Rose 
Avenue was closed after my Father s 
passing, our home life was intimately 
associated with the interests of Father's 
deaf friends. Some of you will re- 
member when he had the front room at 
Rose Avenue enlarged so that goodly 
sized gatherings could be held there, 
Ofall the meetings at Rose Avenue 
the ones dearest to my father’s heart 
were those of the leaders’ training 
class, where agroup of earnest men 
met weekly to study the word of God 
with the view of equipping themselves 
for work as teachers and leaders. 

“T know that he sought to inspire 


1 


power of the simple 
Christ which was the m 


thing they tabove all else to bring 
into the hearts of their deaf associates? 
My Father. as many of you will re- 
member was laid aside just at thistime 
when he was busy with preparations for 
the Easter Bible Conference and his 
last written words were a message to 
the conference. They were the 
triumphant note of Easter day “Jesus 


“As representing my Father 1 want 
to congratulate the members’ of the 


- Deaf Church on the erection of this 


beautiful building. 1 know that it 
represents faith and courage on the 
part of your leaders and real sacrifice 
by all of you. And atthe same time 
I want to do what I'am sure my Fa- 
ther would wish me to do, to express 
heart-felt gratitude to the Congrega- 
tional.-Church now affiliated with the 
United Church of Canada, for the 
wonderful gift they have made. 

“Through this gift it has been possible 
to achieve what would otherwise have 
taken many long years of patient work- 
ing and saving on the part of these 
good people. 

“The United Church of Canada, in 
taking the Church of the Deaf under its 
jurisdiction,could have done no finer or 
more significant thing on the threshold 
of itscareer. In doing this they are 
perpetuating a practical demonstration 
of Church Union which has been quiet- 
ly carried on for many years in Toron- 
to. Mr. Nasmith was a Congregation- 
alist. My Fatherwasan Anglican, and 
in the ranks of their deaf friends were 
represented all the Protestant denomi- 
nations and a few Catholics beside, all 
finding common ground for fellowship 
and Churchlife in the simple Gospel 
of Jesus. 

“1 am sure that, under the wise yov- 
ernment of the great Untied Church 
of Canada, the Evangelical Church of 


the Deaf will grow from strength to © 


strength and be more and more 
a spiritual blessing to the deaf of 
Toronto and of the country at 
large, and that this building will become 
indeed the house of God, where many 
will find him and learn to know and 
Jove him.”’ 1 
“All Hail, the power of Jesus’ | 
Name’’ was then rendered most grace- 
fully and effectively in signs by a choir 
of young ladies, after which came the 
great event ofthe day. The trustees 
of the church, Messrs. J. R. Byrne, 
J. T. Shilton, A. H. Jaffray, H. E. 
Grooms and W. R. Watt, came for- 
ward, and Mr. Byrne, Superintendent 
of the Evangelical Church of the Deaf, | 
made the formal presentation of the 
new church building to The United | 
Church of Canada, represented by , 
Rev J. R. Patterson, Chairman of , 
the Toronto Conference. Mr. Pat- | 
terson said that he was acting on be- 
half and at the request of Dr. Pidge- 
on, Moderator of the United Church, 
who was unavidably. absent from the 
city. On his behalf, he most grate- 
fully accepted the church to be dedi- 
cated as a place of worship and praise 
to Almighty God, under the auspices 
of The United Church of Canada. 


He then read the impressive and form. 
al Prayer of Dedication. 

Congratulations were then expressed 
in felicitious terms on behalf of the 
three Presbyteries of Toronto by Rey, 
Dr. W. L. Armstrong, Rev. J. J. 
Coulter and Rev. W. E. Cr rese 
pectively. M. Geo. F. Stewart then 
extended greetings from the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. He heanily 
congratulated the menzbers of the Ey- 
angelical Church for the Deaf on hay- 
ing secured the realization of their long 
cherished desires and the fruition of 
their years of sacrifice and earnest ef- 
forts, by the erection of this beautiful 
and commodious edifice as a place of 
worship and a centre of their commu- 
nity activities. 

Mr. H. J. Lloyd of Brantford, 
President of the Ontario Association 
of the Deaf, then extended greetings 
and congratulations on behalf of the 
deaf thoughout the Province. ‘They 
had all been greatly interested in the 
efforts of the Toronto deaf to secure a 
church of their own, and they all re- 
joiced together in the splendid result 
of their efforts. It is a fine tribute to 
their generosity and enterprise. The 
church of course is erected chiefly as 
a place of worship for the deaf of 
Toronto, butit is, he believed, intend- 
ed also to be a centre of religious in- 
fluence to the deaf in all parts of On- 
tarid, as well as a rallying place for the 
deaf when in Toronto, attending con- 
ferences and conventions and for other 
purposes. For the last twenty-five 
years or more, members of the evan- 
gelistic band in Toronto had gone out 
every Sunday to various centres 
throughout the Province to hold reli- 
gious services for the, deaf, and for 
their unselfish services, given so freely, 
the deaf at these places were very grate- 


This in the mother church for «ll 
the deaf of Ontario, and no doubt its 
usefulness, so great in the past, will 
become greater and greater as tht years 


‘0 by. 

‘The beautiful, impressive and in- 
spiring services were brought to aclose 
by the signing in unison of the Doy- 
ology, led by Mr. W. R. Watt, and 
the pronouncement of the benediction 
by Rev. A. L. Richards. 


Announcement 
The Executtve of the Ontario As- 
sociation of the Deaf have decided on 
June 30—July 5th, 1926, as the date 
of our coming convention in Windsor, 
Onnario. Further particulars will 
be found in a circular to be sent to all 
the deaf people in Ontario whose ad- 
dresses are now in our books. 
Howarp J. Lioyp, President. 
Joun T. Snivron, Secretary. 


‘The quality of your work depends 
on your, state of mind. Happiness, 
interest and zeal, together with wil- 
lingness to work, assure successful 
progress. 


Mind your own business, and give 
the other fellow the same chance. 

It is betterto overlook a wrong 
than to be suspicious of one. 


Published to teach Printing to some Pupils ot the Ontario School forftthe Deaf, Belleville. 
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How Bobby Kept Mother’s a a a . Tj een as re her,” 
Day 


By Auten Greco 

OU know, boys, Mother's 

Day will soon be here,’” 

‘The class of twelve-year 

old lads at the gymnasium 

had finished drilling for 
he eveningand were seat- 
ed on the benches at the 

7 ~ end of the hall, eager for 
the usual friéndly talk with Mr. Worth, 
their instructor, These informal 
“tonic chats’? (as Mr. Worth called 
them) had won him the adoration of 
every one of his pupils. He ceased 
to be the stern disciplinarian of the par- 
allel bars and the “‘horse’’ and became 
one of themseives, discussing with 
them, ina simple fashion, the little 
problems that were coming up from 
day to day. Somehow, under his 
magic touch the most irksome duties 
became easy and pleasant, and the 
boys always went away with renewed 
zeal and enthusiasm. 

“This evening I wanttotalk to you, 
for a little while about what Mother's 
Day means’? he continued. ‘“The 
idea of a national celebration in honor 
of all mothers was first thought of bya 
lady in Philadelphia, Her name is 
Miss Anne Jarvis. Her mother had 
been a leader for good in their home 
town in Virginia; and after Mrs. Jarvis’ 
death the daughter was asked to. ar- 
range amemorialto her, in“wmen all 
the people of the town might take part. 
“Miss Jarvis thought and thought 
about it. At last she decided that not 
only her mother, but all the mothers 
of the nation—living or dead: 
ed some tribute for the lo 
they have shown to their children. 
She suggested that one Sunday in the 
year should be set apartin their honor. 
"The idea became popular; and in 1914 
the Congress of the ited States 
named the second Sunday in May as 
Mother's Day. Year by year the 
observance has become more wide- 
spread; and other countries —Canada 
among them—have adopted it. It has 
become an international memorial to 
Motherhood! 
“The day should mean a great deal 
to each one of us. It isnot enough to 
tell mother on that day how much we 
love her and how grateful we are for 
what she has done for us. We should 
show our care and gratitude in helpful 
ways. And it is not enough to do this 
one day in the year. Every day ought 
to be mother’s day! Mother will 
judge our love for her by what we do, 
rather than by what we say, for actions 
speak louder than words,’ you know. 

“Have you ever tried to realize how 
busy a mother’s life is—filled with a 
hundred tiresome du Can't you 
think of some of them? : 

Mr. Worth waited for replies; and 
they came thick and fast. 

“Minding baby,”’ some one sug- 
gested: 

“Darning stockings, "cried another. 

“Washing and ironing,’’saida third. 

“Getting meals ready."* 

“Scrubbing floors.” 

“Sweeping and dusting.” 

“Yes,” agreed their instructor, 
*‘she has all those wearisome tasks to 
do; and we might mention dozens of 
others. Her work is never done. 


Mother’s Day 


Because her selfless love, 

In gen’rous measure given, 
Has brought to weary earth 

A tender glimpse of Heaven: 


Because through smiles and tears, 
In good report or ill, 

Through helpless years or strong, 
Her love is constant still: 


Because when friends forsake, 


Or Fortune’s sun is set, 


Her smile will 


soothe the ache, 


Her heart will not forget: 


Because we love her so: 


This day we 


And this constant, endless round of 
duties saps her strength and makes her 
very tired. It would mean a good 
deal if we could bring a little sunshine 
into the dull life she leads. Let's try 
to think of some ways it might be 
done. I’m sure you can think of | 
some way. Let me hear your ideas.” 

‘Then the boy: 
means of making their mothers hap- | 


‘There were so many things that a} 
twelve-year old lad might do to lighten 
her burden—keep the wood-box and | 
coal-pail full; scrub the kitchen floor; 
wash dishes; peel potatoes and: be 
quick to obey. 

“We might go on and on and *still 
keep thinking of other methods of help- | 
ing her. Each of you perhaps could 
find some special way of helping in 
your own home, for there are particu- 
lar duties in many cases. 1 am sure 
you will all do something to make this 


‘Mother's Day an especially happy one | able to add a little to the family purse» 

‘And he always called forand deliver- 
ed the baskets of laundry for his 
He often thought of how 
She 
had never been too tired or busy to 
listen to their stories or sympathize 


in your homes," said Mr. Worth, as | 
he dismissed the class. | 

On the way home from the gymna- | 
sium the boys thoughtabout thé “‘tonic 
talk; ’ and every one of them di d 
upon a surprise for Mother's Day. The | 


| neatly. 


dedicate. 


Accept, O Mother Love, 
Our thought inadequate! 


was washing. 


she bravely began her new work. 


her expenses. 


Although she sang} 
nicely, played the piano and volin quite 
well, and was skillful at doing fancy- | 
work, yet she could do none of these 
things well enough to earna living for! 
three. She had moved from their big 
home with its lovely lawn and gay 
| borders of flowers, and had taken a 
discussed ways and | tiny cottage on a side street. Then 
Her 
pier. | old friends, although they were annoy- 
ed with her for refusing their help and 
| insisting upon working so hard, provi- 
ded her with plenty to do and paid her 
the highest prices for her work. . By 
being careful she managed to meet all 
In spite of the con- 
stant washing andironing, she found 
time to keep their cottage tidy, and to 
keep her children and herself dressed 
From the time that Bobby 
was nine he had paid for his own 4; 
clothes by delivering newspapers; and by. SI 


he told himself. ‘* I'll begin right 
away. I amgoing tomakesome extra 
money this week and give her a treat 


But how can I do it?% 

Suddenly he had i inspiration; 
and he squared his shoulders and went 
home whistling. 

‘The next day he was hired for an 
hour every morning, a half-hour after 
school, and almost all Saturday to do 
odd jobs for Mr. Williams, who kept 
a grocery store near Bobby’s home. 

For this he was to be paid $2.50 a 
week. Itwould mean that Bobby would 
have to getup an hour earlier in the 
morning; but he thought he would soon 
get used toit. And hehad plannedto 
make a flower-border along the fence 
at one side of the house, He knew 
his mother would love to have flowers 
in the yard; she had enjoyed them so 
much when they lived inthe big house. 

Well, he'd make the bed four feet 
wide and as long as the lot was deep; 
and he'd plant sweet peas, and nastur- 
tiums, and asters, and pansies—and 
perhaps other things that his mother 
particularly liked. 

He began his new work at once. 
At half-past six in the morning he got 
up, made the kitchen fire (which his 
mother had almost always done), 
brought up enough coal to last until 
noon, and swept the floor. Then, while 
his mother ycas preparing breakfast, he 
went out into the yard with his spade 
and spent half-an-hour digging along 
| the fence. 

After breakfast he went to the store 
for his morning's work, washing win- 
dows, sweeping and dusting, or prepar- 
ing parcels to go out on the first deliv- 
ery. Then he hurried off to school. 
At noon he usually called for, or re- 
turned, a parcel of laundry. After 
school he spent half-an-hour in the 
store, then delivered papers. After sup- 
per he again took the clothes’-basket on 
his express wagon and delivered parcels 
for his mother. 

On Saturday night Mr. Williams 
handed Bobby his pay-envelope. It 
contained three dollars! 

“But Mr. Williams, I was to get 
only two dollars and a half!’’ Bobby 


— 


was the 


at's very kind of you, Mr. Wil- 
hanks very much,”” said Bob- 
“‘Now I can get mother a flower 


sometimes by doing odd jobs he was ¢ 7 Mother's Day.”? 


mother. 
much he and Betty owed her. 


Qn the way home Bobby stopped 
at the florist and got a white rose for 
his mother to wear to church, in hon- 
or of her dead mother. As itcoston- 
ly twenty-five cents, he got two carna- 
tions—a pink one and a red one—for 
Betty and himself. “The extra half- 


most thoughtful of them all was Bobby | with their childish troubles. And she* gojlar that Mr. Williarns had paid him 


Martin. 

Bobby’s father had died four years 
before, leaving Mrs. Martin with little 
Betty, who was then scarely a year old, 
and Bobby to care for. His long~all- ; 
ness had swallowed up almost all his | 
savings; so the task of supporting the 1 
little family had fallen upon Mrs. Mar- 
tin. She had been offered a position 
in a store; but there would be nd” one 


to care for Betty; so she had to do 
work that would let her be at home. 
‘The only thing she could think of 


always gave up Sunday to them. Af- 
ter Sunday School she would take them 
for a walk tothe park oralong the lake 
shore; and in the evening she would 


was enough for all three. 

How pleased Mrs. Martin was with 
the rose! Usually she had worn ap- 
ple blossoms or white wild flowers for 


tell them Bible stories, until the kings \jother's Tay;;.bue that day slic would 


and prophets or olden days seemed 
almost as familiar as their neighbors. 


have her mothg?'s favorite rose. 
‘And mother,”’, Bobby added, after 


Bur the continual work and responsi- ne fad admired the flowers, ‘‘L want 


bility were telling upon her, Bobby rea- 
lized. Silver hairs were creeping in 
among her brown ones, ard lines of 
weariness were -beginning to show 


around her mouth and eyes. 


to give youa dollar to go to see Aunt 
Bessie toemorrow , afternoon. You 
have not had a holiday for such a 


long, long, time.” fie 
“ontinved on Last page 


on Mother's Day... See if I don’t! — 


» 


senna hint en a i 


Bet if thero'’s an angel bere, 


If one has f swostbeatt dear, 
“ma 
Take the girls that artistx draw, 
Au all the girls Lover saw. 
Tite onty one without a fae 
a. 
Edgar A. Guest, 


Mother. 

All that I am or hope to be,”" said 
Lincoln, after he had become Presid- 
ent, “‘I owe to my angel mother.”’ 

**My mother was the making of me, 
said Thomas Edison recently. “‘She 
was so true, so sure of me; that! felt 
I had some one to live for; some one 
I must not disappoint.”’ 

**All that I have ever accomplished 
in life,’ declared Dwight L.Moody, 
the great evangelist, “I owe to my 
mother.”’ 

“*To the man who has a good mo- 
ther, all women are sacred for her sake 
said Jean Paul Ritcher. 

The first act of Garfield, after he 
was inaugurated President, was to kiss 
his aged mother, who sat near him, 
and who said this was the proudest 
and happiest moment of her life. 

Ex-President Loudet of France, 
even after his elevation to the presi- 
dency, took great pride in visiting his 
mother, who was a humble market 
gardenef in a little French village. 

A writer on one occasion, describ- 
ing a meeting between his mother and 
her son, said: Her noted son awaited 
her in the market-place, as she drove 
up in her little cart loaded with vege- 
tables. Assisting his mother toalight, 
the French President gave her his arm 
and escorted her to her large accus- 
tomed seat. “Then holding over her 
a large umbrella to shield her from the 
threatening weather, he seated himself 
at her side, and mother and son enjoyed 
along talk together.’” 

The testimony of great men in 
acknowledgment of the boundless debt 
they owe to their mothers would make 
a record stretching from the dawn of 
history to to-day. Few men, indeed, 
become great who do not owe their 
greatness to a mother’s love and inspi- 
Tation. 

Everything that a man has and is he 
owes to his mother. From her he 
gets health, brain, encouragement, 
moral character and all his chances of 
success. 

“Inthe shadow ofevery great man’s 
fame walks his mother,’* says Dorothy 
Dix. “She has paid the price of his 
success. She went down into the 
Valley of the Shadow to give him life, 
and every day for years and years 
thereafter she toiled incessantly to 
push him toward his goal. — 

Oh, there is no other human love 
like this. which follows the child from 
thecradle to the grave, never once 
abandons, never once forsakes him, 
no matter how unfortunate or degen- 
erate he may become. “The day set 
apart as Mother’s Day by those who 
have inaugurated this movement is the 
second Sunday in May. Let us unite 


telegraph. knowing him, ssid, “Young 


iecciey wen hetrccpmntgome oder 


-} way make her heart glad. Show her 


that you appreciate her and that. you 
give her credit for a large part of your 
Selected. 


A School-boy’s Name 

A boy’s name is rudely cut with a 
jack-knife on a low wall near Eton 
College. It isn’t a bit different from 

the cutting of any ordinary boy; just 
the name,Gladstone. Butthe Eng- 
lish people think so much of it that a 
photograph of it has been taken and 
| put in a book. 

Perhaps the boy who cut it got flog- 
ged for doing it. It would not be 
strange, “for atthe school where he 
went, flogging was considered the 
properkind of punishment for any kind 
* of a misdemeanor, from not being able 
‘ to construe a lesson to flagrant disobe- 
'dience. You can see by that it was 

a good while ago. In fact it was cut 
almost a hundred years ago. Willian 
Ewart Gladstone was born on the 
twenty-nine of December 1809. He 
entered the famous school of Eton 
when he was twelve years old, and 
stayed there till he was eighteen. Some- 
where along in that time the cutting 
must have been done. 

Whyhave they preserved it so 
proudly? Because this boy grew to be 
a man so good and greatthat the house- 
holders of England are proud of dwn- 
ing so n:uch as a board that his foot 
has pressed. We hope the owner did 
not care when young Gladstone cut 
his name in the wall, for it is nota 
praiseworthy thing to cut up another 
man’s property unless he is willing. 
Cenainly the owner is very glad and 
proud of the marks of that boy's knife 
now. 

And the school was proud of him 
then. In resisting the temptations that 
come to school-boy life, and in clean, 

honest manliness William Gladstone 
was a boy for any school tobe proud 
of. He studied hard and would have 
been very much ashamed if he had not 
teceived good marks. He entered 
into the life of the school with all his 
might. He was the editor of the paper. 
He was so active in debates and exer- 
cises of that kind that later a debating 
society in which he took part was call- 
ed after his initials, the ‘““Weg."* 

And he wasn'ta bit of a sissy boy. 
He could walk farther without being 
tired than “‘any other boy in school, 
and he kept his musclesin fine de- 
velopment."’. “*A brisk walk of thirty 
or forty miles,’’ it is said, “‘was noth- 
ing to him;”’ and he returned after 
such a tour refreshed and ready to study 
harder. 

He graduated from Oxford, taking 
the highest honors in the university. 
‘This was not because he was so bril- 
liant; it was because he had worked 
so hard. 

A long time afterward, speaking to 
the students of Edinburgh U. i 
the Right Honorable William F. 
stone revealed, all unconsciously, the 


reason of the wonderful success. It 
was the way he used his time. 
Believe me,"’ he said, “‘when I 


tell you that the thrift of time will re- 
pay you in after life with a usury of 
profit beyond your most sanguine hopes 
and that the waste of it will make 
you dwindle alike in intellectual and 
in moral stature, beneath your darkest 
reckonings.”” 


of the Exchequer, ied 
_man, 
pai peeled you this half hour 
Never saw a man get through so 
much work in the same time before. 
Tf you ever want a situation; come to 


drawer of my business writing table, 
you will find a bunch of . keys. The 
third key from the notch in the ring 
will open the lower drawer in such 
abureau. In its right hand corner 
you will find a packet tied with tape 
docketed so and so. Take out the 
fourth paper from the top and forward 


tw 

And he always did what he ought to 
do right away. When he promised a 
thing, it was always done on time, 
When he agreed to send in an_ article 
for publication at a given time, it was 
there at the exact minute. 

Once he promised an editorto read 
some proofs. The proofs were deli- 
vered to him between nine and ten 
o'clock in the morning. At one o'- 
clock they were taken back to the edi- 
tor. It was a good deal to ask a man 
as busy as Gladstone to do, with all 
the great affairs he had on hand, and 
the editor thought he had decided that 
he could not keep his promise and had 
sent them back courteously, withour 
loss of time. What was his astonish- 
ment on opening the proofs to find 
them all read and marked, and accom- 
panied by a memorandum in Mr. 
G'adstone’s handwriting giving reasons 
for the markings. He had finished the 
work in less time than a paid work- 
man, who had nothing else to do, 
could have been expected to take. 

Tt was because he was so studious, 
and so orderly, andso prompt, so hard- 
working, and more than all, so earn- 
est, that he was able todo so much for 
his country, and through that country, 
for the world. The good that he did 
for the English people through the 
seventy vears that he worked for them, 
can hardly be reckoned up. All Eng- 
land is better to-day, more full of 
peace and comfort and happiness be- 
cause he lived in it. All the great 
British Empite is better governed; and 
peoples who have suffered fom tyranny 
and oppression all over the world 
remember Gladstone as their champion 


whose strong arm did much to give: 


them liberty. 

The name in the wall will surely 
decay. Perhaps it is gone now. 

But the name which Glaastone 
made for himself in the annals of 
history and the hearts of men will last 
forages. And it was because he was 
so good that he was so great. 


Hero in Everyday Life 

‘The train was crowded and as hot 
and close and as all-round unpleasant 
as it always is when one is returning 
froma holiday at the lakeside. For 
my part, | frankly admit that I felt 
decidedly “*grouchy,”’ andthe “‘lady- 
across-the-seat’” looked as if she, too, 
had had the last good time she ever 
expected to have! [ glanced idly 
around the*coach, and in everyone's 
eyes was that dreaming look, and I 
knew they were all longing for the 
coolness of the sandhills, now four 
hours away, and thoughts of the crisp 
Jake breezes were unendurable in that 


me and I will give you a place in my. 
ffice,”* 


f young, nice.’ 
looking man, not much more han 
boy, for he seemed as if he were only! 

early twenties but this day he 
was certainly having his own trouble; 
with the nervous tempers of the Pas 
sengers. When one man asked him 
if he expected this train “' 


th 
tt woman who had just dis 
mounted froma dilapidated-looking 
bugey, driven by an equally ancient 
driver, who immediately after jopyed 
off. Our conductor was waiting for 
the train to start, when one of two 
modishly attired young ladies in the 
car giggled and exclaimed to her com. 
anion in no unguarded tones: 
Look, Marion, do look! 1 wonder 
if she is one of the belles of the city 
here! She surely must be Mrs. Noah!” 
The conductor,glanced swiftly out 
of the window near which the girls 
were seated, and with an exclamation 
that might have been disgust at their 
heartlessness or at his own neglect, he 
went out at the nearest door. 
ed out then and w: 
old country-w. 
newspaper wrapped package from her 
and hold her arm as courteously as if 
she had been a duchess, while he 
guided her into the waiting train 
Then as the hot afternoon sun was 
shining directly into the car, he care- 
fully lowered the shade so that her 
would be saved from the glare, 
placed the package under the’ seat, 
and left her comfortably settled for the 
trip. 
A half-hour passed, dyring which 
the old woman sat with her hands 
tensely folded, and the train had stop- 
ped and started once more, when she 
became alarmed, and cried out, “Oh, 
conductor, conductor, didn't 1 have 
to get off here?’” The tears started 
to ow down her wrinkled old checks. 
Burt the conductor had heard her, 
and, quickly hing her side, he sat 
down, and taking the ticket she held, 
he carefully explained every detail of 
her route, ending by assuring her that 
he would tell her just when they 
ed her home. And when the tri 
stopped again at another little station 
our conductor escorted the trembliiz 
old woman to the station platform, 
carefully carrying her unwieldy bund 
There she was met by a gray-beard: 
old farmer, who exclaimed, 
“Mother! Mother!”* 
And so I knew that our little old fe '- 
low-passenger had reached home! 
“An ordinary, everyday conducto:, 
onan ordinary, everyday train!’* you 
say? Quite true, and yet, as I thought 
of all too frequent careless treatment 
of old age by youth, my very heart wa- 
cheered by the conductor's simple. 
kindly courtesy, prompted not only by 
requirements of his position, but by 
the urging of an innerlife, out of which 
heroes are , made!—Annie Gushue 
Taylor in the Christian Herald. 


A school will make no progress 
when every employee is alway watch- 
ing to see how much harder he works 
than others similarly employed. 


New light is given us when we use 
what we already have. 


Pupils’ Locals 
Mk. Srewart’s Crass 

—My class has been reading Shake- 
speare’s of The Merchant of 
Venice and I will tell you the story. 

The Merchant of Venice was 
Antonio. ‘The plot of the story cen- 
tres around the bond that Antonio 
gave to Shylock. 

Shylock was a rich, miserly Jew 
who made his wealth by lending mon- 
cy at a high rate of interest. Antonio 
wanted to borrow money from Shylock 
to give to Bassanio. Shylock said he 
would lend him the money if Antonio 
would give him a bond saying that if 
the money were not paid back in three 
months, Shylock could cuta pound of 
flesh off Antonio’s body next to his 
heart. Antonio, who was very rich, 
could not lend Bassanio any of his 
own money because all of it was in- 
vested in goods which were in his 
shipse 

Bassanio wanted the money so that 
he could go in fine style to see Portia, 
a wealthy and beautiful lady, who liv- 
ed in Belmont. 

Before Portia’s father died, he had 
three caskets made, one of gold, one 
of silver and one of lead. In one of 
of these he put a picture of Portia. In 
his will, he said that if anyone wanted 
to marry Portia, he was to be shown 
the three caskets and told that if he 
chose the right one, he could marry 
Portia, but before trying, he must take 
an oath that if he chose the wrong 
casket he would never get married. 
Many came, but most of them refused 
to take the oath and went away. A 
prince came from Morocco, chose the 
gold box, and found in ita skull. A 
prince from France chose the silver 
casket and found init a picture of # 
fool's head. Bassanio chose the lead 
casket and in it found Portia's picture. 

While Bassanio was at Belmont, he 
got word that all of Antonia’s ships 
had been lost so he could not pay Shy- 
lock and had been arrested and was 
soon to have his trial before the Duke 
of Venice. Bassanio and Portia at 
once got married and then he hurried 
back to Venice. Portia gave him 
enough money to pay Shylock two or 
three times as much as Antonio owed 
him but Shylock refused to take it, as 
he wanted to cut the pound of flesh 
off Antonio's budy. Portia went to 
her uncle Bellario, a wise old lawyer, 
and asked him to go to help Antonio 
at the trial but he was sick so Portia 
determined to go herself dressed as a 
lawyer. 

At the trial Portia told Shylock that 
the bond gave him exactly one pound 
of flesh, no more and no_ less and it 
gave him no blood. If he cut off 
more or less than exactly one pound 
of flesh, or if he shed one drop of 
blood, he must die. She then told 
Shylock that because he had ied to 
take the life of a citizen of Venice, he 
could be put to death, half of hi: alth 
should go to the man he tried to_in- 
jure and halfof it to the city. The 
Duke told Shylock that he would par- 
don him if he would become,a Chris- 
tian and he would let him keep half of 
his money if he would make a will 
giving it to Jessica at his death, Ant- 
onio refused to keep any of Shylock’s 


money and gave his share to Jessica. « 


Jessica was Shylock’ s daughter. At 
that time everybody hated and perse- 
cuted the Jew: Antonio had often 
severely upbraided Shylock for his 
usury. Antonio's friend, Lorenzo, 
had run away with Shylock’s daughter 
who took part of his money and jewels. 
For these reasons Shylock hated 
Antonio. —Zona M. Simpson 


about “'Coals 


1 am going to tell you ‘Cou 
of Fire’, which I read in the T hird 
Reader. It is very interesting to 
read, because it_ means that everyone 


“must be kind and good to enemies. It” 


is a good story, too. 

1 Joe Benton lived in the country and 
there was a large pond near his father’s 
house. One day Joe’s cousin Her- 
bert gave him a boat with a mast and 
sails. Joe put it away ina little cave 
near the pond. He invited some boys 
to come on Saturday afternoon to sail 
‘on his new boat with him On_ that 
morning he ran to the cave to see if 
the boat was all right. He saw that 
someone had broken its mast, torn its 
sails to pieces and bored a hole in the 
bottom. He was very angry and was 
sure that Fritz Brown did it. So be 
hurried along the road a little way and 
fastened a string across the footpath 
afew inches from the ground and 
carefully hid himself among the bushes. 
He intended to punish Fritz by trip- 
ping him with the string so that he 
would smash the basket of eggs which 
he carried to market every Saturday. 

Joe soon heard a step and peeped 
out expecting to see Fritz coming 
along, but he saw his cousin Herbert. 
So he unfastened the string for he did 
not want himtosee it. But Herbert's 
eyes caught sight of itand Joe had to 
tell him all that had happened and how 
he intended to punish Fritz. Joe knew 
that it was not a right feeling but he 
did not care. Herbert told him that 
the string was an old trick and asked 

like to put a few 

‘shead. Joe was 
pleased and thought that Herbert meant 
to burn Fritz’s head with fire and 
thought it was a greater punishment 
than he had planned. But’ Herbert 
explained about it and said,’’ If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink; for in so doing, thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head. 
Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good."’ He said “that 
isGod’s way of doing it. He 
thought that was the best kind of 
punishment that Fritz could have. 

When Joe heard this, he felt 
disappointed. ‘Then Herbert went 
away and before Joe had time to collect 
his thoughts, he saw Fritz coming 
along the road, carrying a basket of eggs 
in one hand and a pail of milk in the 
other. Fritz stopped when he caught 
sight of him and he looked uncomfort- 
able. Joe at once began to talk to 
him and asked him how he would like 
to read some of his books, for he knew 

Fritz loved to read but wastoo poor to 

buy books. Fritz looked much pleased 
and said he would like to read the books 

and he would take good care of them. 

Joe then said that he would ask him 

to come and help to sail his new boat 

that afternoon but that someone had 
broken the mast and torn the sailsand 
made a great hole inthebottom. He 
knew that Fritz did it but he asked 
him who he supposed did it. Fritz, 
told him that he did it and he was very 
sorry and ashamed. Do you know 
why Fritz broke the boat? Well, he 
had not been invited to sail with the 
boys and Joe. Joe went back home 
feeling very happy because he had re- 
turned good for evil, and when he 
came back in the afternoon, he saw 
Fritz fixing his boat. /He was very 
much pleased. All the boys went 
there too. Fritz was very happy and 
gave him a beautiful’ fag which he 
bought for the boat with part of the 
egg money. ‘The boat was repaired 
and launched, and made a grand trip. 

Joe's heart was so warm and full of 

kind thoughts, that he had never been 

happier in his life. —Cecil Murtell. 


| Mr. Lay's Crass 


: on April the twenty 
ks from next Tuesday 
All the 

pupils will go home seven weeks from 
‘next Tuesday. That will be on June 
"15th. We are looking forward to go- 
‘ing home anxiously. We shall be 


very glad to sce our parents when we 
shall go home. I think my grand- 
mother or Mrs. Cooke will meet me 
at the station on June 15th. I hope 
that my grandmother will do so then. 

—Doris Mabel Wenzel. 


—tIn five more weeks it will be May 
24. May 24 will be Victoria Day. We 
shall have a holiday. We shall not come 
to school on Monday, May 24, we 
shall have races. S 

_ They will be on the lawns near the 
girls’ residence. | hope that it will be a 


beautiful day. Perhaps the boys will) will put them into their trunks. 


play baseball or softball with a city 
team. We shall buy some fireworks in 
{the stores that night. We shall have a 
good time. Dr. Coughlin may not let 
jus have fireworks because someone 
may get hurt.—Abraham Hanna. 

—J am going to tell you about the 
teachers visiting our class. 

| Our teacher asked us how old we 
were and how many years we had 
come toschool. About 10.15 o'clock 
Misses Armitage and Casey came to 
visit our class) They are teachers-in- 
training. Our teacher taught us a lan- 
guage lesson about the parts of speech. 
Then we wrote at our desks. He 
corrected our work and showed it to 
the teachers. They stayed here from 
10.15 till 11.15 o'clock. When they 
went out we said ‘‘Good-bye.’” They 
will visit our class again next Tuesday. 
—Blanche Mae Batty. 

—Madeleine Vercheres was a little 
French girl. She lived with her fath- 
er and mother. She was fourteen 
years old, Their home was called 
Castle Dangerous. It was about 20 
miles from Montreal. Castle Danger- 
ous was a large wooden fort. 

Her father and mother wentto Mon- 
treal, It was a hard trip because there 
were no roads at thattime. The In- 
dians came. Madeleine saw the In- 
dians coming and got all the children 
into the fort. She took a gun and her 
two brothers helped her to fight against 
the Indians. They made much 
noise shouting. Sothe Indians thought 
there were many soldiers in the fort. 
Madeleine and her brothers shot atthe 
Indians. The Indians did not capture 
the fort. I think that her mother and 
father were proud of her because Ma- 
deleine was such a brave girl. 

' —Hilton Elwood Bell. 
| —1 am going to tell you about Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Sir Walter Raleigh 
was a famous man who lived in Eng- 
land in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
‘and King James. At that time the Spa- 
‘nish people and the English people 
were enemies. Raleigh tried to settle 
| part of North America. He brought 
jmany people to America and these 
people decided to live in this new 
country. ‘These people settled in 
Virginia. It is in the eastern part of 
United States. 

When Raleigh returned to England 
he brought two things with him. They 
were tobacco plants and potatoes. 

When Queen Elizabeth died James 
I. succeeded her. King James and 
Raleigh quarrelled. He put Raleigh in 
prison for twelve years. When he 
| \was in prison, he wrote “‘A History 
| of the World.’’ He then made atrip 
to South America. When (he was 
, coming back he fought some ‘Spanish 
\ sailors. King James was angry and he 
! executed him.—Audrey Pittaway. 

—Last summer one morning my fa- 
ther, mother, brother, sister and [had 
a picnic. The C. R. Belleville 
‘railroad men had a holiday for their 
picnic at Cobourg. When the train 
| stopped, we got off. We carried 

some lunches to Cobourg beach. 
When it rained we took some lunches 
to the trainagain. Wehad our dinner 
in thetrain. When the rain stopped the 
children had many races. “The C.N. 
R. men played baseball. My brother 
and [put on our 


bathing suits and we 


went swimming near the Cobourg 
beach. After swimming we walked 
around the Cobourg beach. Some of 
the peopledanced inthe pavilion. We 
had some lunch for supper. After sup- 
per everyone wentto the train. Weleft 
Cobourg for Belleville about 7.30 o- 
clock. Wearrived in Belleville about 
9 o'clock. 

We felt very tired. We enjoyed 
having our picnic.—Bruce Yerrow. 


—In six or seven weeks the boys will” 
carry their clothes downstairs. They. 
On 
Monday June 14th the big boys will 
carry many trunks and putthem on a 
wagon. They will draw them to the 
sidewalk infront of the residence. 

At 10 o’c! the boys, girls and 
teachers will go to tothe chapel, when 
Dr. Coughlin willcome there. He 
will talk. Mr. Campbell will sign to 
the boysand girls. ‘The teachers will 
take the boys and girls home. 

Joseph Julien and | willgo to the 
bake-shop. Weshall help Mr. Boyd 
put some sandwiches and other things 
into. many boxes for home. Mr 
Boyd will write the teacher's name on 
the boxes. He will give a lunch to 
the teachers. 

The little boys and girls will be hap- 
py togo home. ‘They want to see 
their parents. In seven weeks the 
school will be closed. —Frank Rad- 
more. 


—Florence Nightingale was an Eng- 
lish nurse. When she was a young 
girl in the years 1855 and 1856 
England and Russia were at_war with 
each other in Crimea. The war is 
called the Crimean war. 

Many soldiers died from hunger, 
disease and cold and a great number 
were badly wounded in battle. There 
were no hospitals in Crimea and no 
one to nurse the sick and wounded 
soldiers. 

Florence Nightingale pitied the sick 
and wounded soldiers. She decided to 
go to Crimea and about thirty-five En- 
glish women left. England. They 
went with her to Crimea. Florence 
used to go through the wards every 
night and carried a little lantern because 
she wanted to know if the soldiers 
were comfortable. They loved her 
very much and were very grateful to 
her. 

When the war was over the Eng- 
lish people wanted to give her a great 
deal of money but she refused to take 
it. She said she worked for the good 
cf the cause not for money. So they 
built an hospital and it was called““The 
htingale Home.’’ In this build- 
Red Cross Nurses could be trained. * 
—Harvey Pete Henderson. 


—} read a story about William 
Caxton. William) Caxton was the 
first English printer. He lived four 
hundred yearsago. “Then books were 
written by hand. The books costa 
great deal so only rich people could 
buy them. 

"The German people and the Dutch 
people learned to print first. A man 
named Gutenberg was the first Ger- 
man to print many books. He lived 
in Germany and begat. to print part of 
the bible. He taught William Cax- 
ton how to print. Other men learned 
to print from him end soon there 
were many printers in Germany. 
People were very much surprised when 
they saw how quickly, the books and 
papers were printed. 

Caxton was born in England. 
When he ‘was a young man, he went 
to Germany. He learned to_ print 
parts of the bible in German. When 
he returned to England, he brought a 
printing press with him. . He printed 
many books. He printed many good 
stories about brave men. He is fa- 
mous because he was the first man in 
England to print books. 

—Alonzo Wood. 


Address all cae and subsoriptions 
THE CANADIAN, 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO, 
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Ina recent editorial we expressed 

doubts that some of the essays and com- 
positions that occasionally appear in our 
exchanges were really and truly the 
original work of the pupils to whom 
they were credited. “Che lowa Hawk- 
eye seems to think we were refering to 
it, but we can assure it that this is not 
the case. We never suspected the 
Renuineness of any such productions 
appearing in its columns. “To con- 
vince us of our supposed error, The 
Hawkeye prints several uncorrected 
compositions and threatens us with a 
lot more in a subsequent issue. 
‘These compositions are reproduc- 
ins of the story of Evangeline, told 
in signs by Dr. Long. Th are all 
very good, though not flawless; and 
we compliment the lowa Schoo! on this 
evidence of the excellent work being 
done there. But narratives and story 
reproductions constitute, no doubt, a 
considerable part of the regularcompo- 
sition work in all the schools, and we 
can modestly claim to have often pro- 
duced similar work in our own school 
which would compare not unfaverably 
to these referied to above. Incurre- 
marks we had no reference to work of 
this kind which any bright pupil should 
be able to do, but to elaborate essays on 
abstruse and philosophical topics, that 
displayed an erudition, a depth of 
thought and a mastery of language 
which seemed to us to be quite beyond 
the capacity of any children, deaf or 
hearing, in that stage of development, 
and made usdoubt that they were in 
any proper sense the work of the 
pupils. 

We will be quite interested in see- 
ing The Hawkeye’ s next batch of com- 
positions. which, without having yet 
seen them, we believe to be genuine, 
and highly creditable, but are sorry it 
is going to all this trouble to Prove 
what is undisputed. 


Our article was based on the follow- 
ing extract fram an editorial in the 
Alabama Messenger: he majonty. 
of the deaf, including graduates of the 
best schools, do not seem 10 have a 
working command of English.’ And 
again: “When it comes to a matter 
of good English no school can assume 
a holier than thou attitude, as those 
of us who have talked with the gradu- 
ates of all the leading schools well 
know.’’ This is a much mote com- 
prehensive, all-inclusive condemna- 
tion than anything we sai Why 
then didn’t the Hawkeye direct its big 
guns in that directio If the Mes- 
senger’s judgment truce regarding 
the Jack of ““a working command of 
good English’’ on the part of a major- 
ity of the graduates of even the best 
schools, then we are surely quite jus- 
tified in doubting the ability of any of 
these pupils to express such thoughts 
and use such language as would do 
credit to an Irving or a Macaulay. 


We want to guard ourselves against 
any possible misunderstanding. We 
believe that most of our pupilsof nor- 
mal ability, who complete the school 


eee of ee 
ae is what the Messenger and oe 

lian, were talking about. © It 
quite possible for a pupil to reproduce 
a story or write a composition on an 
assigned subject that is practically frée 
from error, yet not be able to write 
about everyday, commonplace matters, 
or carry on a conversation,. in good ™ 
English. Yerthis latter is the kind of 
language that is all important, and 
lacking which our pupils are not well 
educated nor well equipped for life. 


Similarly our pupils—we are speak- 
ing generally—are taught, or othe: 
» a great mass of information 
relatively of little use to ‘them, 
yet may be woefully deficient in the 
knowledge of things that they see and 
use and come into contact with’ every 
day. All knowledge is good, but 
since even the wisest of us can never 
gain more than a modicum of all there 
is to know, we must put first things 
first. Ifa child leaves schoo! well 
conversant with the knowledge that 
will be useful to him in every day af- 
fairs, and that will enable hin’ 6! con- 
verse intelligently and read books and 
Papers with pleasure ahd uni ferstand- 
ing; and if he has acquired a Tove for 
reading and thus possesses the means 
for continuous self-improvement, and 
if he has a ready command of simplt, 
correct, colloquial English, then” he 
has got the very best that We can give 
him” in “his public ‘school course; 
though, of course; it he has the t 
and the opportunity and the capacity 
to take up high school and college; 
und even university ork, so much the 
better. 


sksus what we mean 
adaptations: of matter found ‘in 
Weare sure it 
what we mean. 

‘There is no better exercise than for pu- 
pils to reproduce stories or articles 
which they read, but these do not claim 
to beanythingelse but reproductions. 
But thisis quite a different thing from 
adaptations that are put forth as original 
matter. We have read urticles and 
heard addresses, yes and even sermons, 
wren we knew that we wete reading or 
isteningto something we had read or. 
rd before. Though couched in some 
what different language yet the subject 
matter and the whole line of thought 
Was—well just imply cribbed, yet was 
given as ifit was the ori work of 
the speaker or writer. . surely is 
not ethically justifiable. 


The Alabama Messenger says that 
‘The Canadian papers still carry re- 
ports of ice ‘Sports, while down this way 
baseball is in full swing " We did 
have quite a lot of ice here, but that is 
because we live so far south. Up in Al- 
berta, a thousand miles further north, 
people could play golf and baseball all 
the socalled winter season. 


The Rochester Advocate intifates, 
or insinuates, that a large part of the 
$552,000,000 worth of soap that is 
made in the United § exported 
We can readily believe 
just one of the many 
reasons why the Canadians are the 
cleanest people on earth. 


A paragraph in theCanadian caught 
our oe and held our breathess inte 
est. It expressed so _accurately and 
graphically our own views on the sub- 
ae ‘Reading."’ In fact a few 
ments of study convinced us that 
the\Canadian was actually quoting the 
ews, but was crediting our stuff to 
the Illinois Advance. ‘Vhe Califor- 
nia News. 
Now to whom should we apologize 
—Col. eld) or dens Soe 


Here is a story that is so good that 
it should have a wide circulation: A 
noted bishop, famous for his clo- 
quence, was invited to address the stu- 
dent body of a men’s college. 

About eight hundred students were 
in the auditorium. The president of 
the university made a florid introduc- 
tion and the bishop arose to speak. 
He said: 

“There are eight hundred young 
men here. ‘Too bad that only eight 
of you will ever amountto anything!’” 
—and sat down, 

For months afterward those students 
could he heard muttering to them- 
selves: “‘I’m going to be one of the 
cight—T m going to be one of the 
eight!’ 

Which shows that a multiplicity of 
words, either spoken or written, is 


jnhot necessary to expressiand impress a 


mighty idea. (We might add thatswe 
are not referring to any special editor. 


Knowledge Versus Wisdom 

Chancy Osgood says that ‘‘educa- 
tion is the greatest thing man can 
have.” One of the troubles of the 
world to-day is the undue stressing of 
such astatement as this. Education is 
not the greatest thing a man can have 
—far from it. Canon Cody stated the 
greater truth in an address to the On- 
tario Educational Association. He 
said; “If education is considered mere: 
ly in the sense of intellectual discipline, 
claims for it might be greatly exaggerat- 
ed, and that kind of education is nota 
panacea forthe worlds ills. ~The world 
must learn that Facter is greater 
than knowledge. is a 
good thing, wealth is a good thing, a 
position of trustis a good thin 
vided the one possessing them 
uated by right motives and ideals, 
his life broad-based on a good charac- 
ter. Otherwise allof these—even 
education—may be a curse to the in- 
dividual and to the commun 
he lives or the nation of which he is 
a citizen. Get knowledge, of course 
all we can of it, “but with all thy 
getting, get wisdom.’ And Ten 
nyson shows the difference in burning 
words, in which, speaking of know- 
ledge, he says “but on her forehead 
sits a fire’’ for ‘‘cut from love and 
faith she is but some wild Pallas from 
the brain of demons, fiery hot to burst 
allbarriers in her onward race for 
power. Let her know her place. 
She isthe second, not the first A 
higher hand must make her mild 
and guide her feotsteps’’—even the 
hand of wisdom. For knowledge, 
arthly of the mind, but wisdom 
nly of the soul.’” 

Herein, it seems to us, is the true 
philosophy of education. 


_our schools. But all in all, this wide- 


The ion of the» average 
reader is not unlike that nite a hes 
the perusal. 


language. ‘The 

Engha aseaaee is so full of idioms | 
as to make it apparently almost a hupe. 
lesstask forthe deafto Master it. The | 
‘only way out isto point to the fact 
that practice makes perfect, or at any 
Tass makes for Perfection, in this as 

in other fields of endeavor. I'he 
ene of language comes to those 
who hear it or see it most freque ndly. 
Wherefore we reiterate —Read, 
réad.—The California News. 


Several different meanings may by 
expressed with the same words, simply 
by a variation in the order of the 
words, as indicated in the example 
given below: : 

1 did so. 

So did 1. 

So I did. 

Here are three, distinctly different 
meanings expressed by re-arrangement 
alone. They serve to show one of the 
difficulties that confront the deaf child, 
He must learn not only the meaning 
of a word by itself, but also its mean- 
ing when used in various connections. 
We who hear are aided in such cases 
by the sound of the sentences, but the 
deaf child has no such help. He can 
only look at the cold type and group 
the words as well as he can by a study 
of their appearance. 

—California News. 


Use English 


How simple this sounds! Yet how 
pregnant with meaning for the teacher 
of the deaf is this simple command! 
What an endless vista of difficulties it 
suggests to the more experienced! 
What limitations of speech and speech 
reading vocabulary it recalls to ‘he 
conscientious pure oral _ teach\«r! 
How easily swift thought, the metal 
imagery of the passing show, for te 
deaf becomes weighted down, cone 
fused, blocked, fairly smothered in| \¢ 
effort to find ‘adequate and correct \- 
Pression in words! How countless :¢ 
the interwoven strands of habit 1 it 
offer united and powerful resistanc 0 
our efforts to substitute new and « ‘- 
ficult habits for the old and easy li: -s 
of least resistance! 

Never-the-less in this way andin 0 
other fies the salvation of the educat: 9 
of the deaf. Thisisthe choughttha { 
late has been echoing and re-echoing » 
our school papers from coast to cou 
Florida, Virginia, Missouri, Ohi . 
Indiana, Utah, Nebraska, Georg! . 
California, Rochester seem to be 9 
line behind this slogan, or battle cr: 
one might call it. The Canadian ho- 
a strong two column editorial rejoicin : 
in the progress along this line, “The 
Ohio Chronicle gently suggests how 
easy it is for us to substitute our ideal 
for the realities of the situation in_ this 
matter and fool ourselves as to how 
much English is actually being used in 


spread renewed enthusiasm for teach- 
ing English by using English seems 
prophesy of greater progress. What 
we would like to know now is whether 
the barometer of enthusiasm: forspeech 
and speech- reading, or communication 
strictly by speech, is rising or falling. 
—South Dakota Advocate. 


armour and showed him into the castle, !'which was held in Glasgow, and made 


where he met the owner and his family j a very careful survey of the work in our aptitudes, none are more expert than 


those who are supporting themselves 
while going to college by operating the 
linotype machines used in the printing 
offices. There are eight students at 
the present time who dothis, and they 
are really expert workmen, union men, 
and all that sort of thing.”” 


which consisted of two sons and 2 
daughter. ‘They-gave him a hearty | 
greeting and did everything to make'l 
him comfortable, but he refused to| 
tell his name ‘as he said that he wanted 
to enter the tournament unrecognized. | 
While he wasat the castle, the owners ! 
daughter, Elaine, fell in love with him, | 
but as she had little chance to talk or 
get acquainted, Lancelotknew nothing 
about it. 
| Lancelot did not want to use his 
own shield inthe coming tournament! 
so he asked the owner of the castle if 
he could lend him one, and was given 
-ablank shield so that no one might 
knowhim. The next morning just as © 
he was about to start from the castle 
accompanied by one of the owner's 
sons, Elaine cameto the door and beg- 
ged him to wear her favour atthe tour- 
ney, which he was unwillingto do, but 
after much coaxing consented and also 
gave her his shield to keep for him, ‘ 
Lancelot and Lavaine rode all that 
day and at night camped witha hermit 
and the next day asthey.neared Came- 
lot they saw the other knights all assem- 
‘bled on the plain, but just before they 
entered, Lancelot told Lavaine who 
| he was, but made him promise not to 
tell anyone. When they entered they 
found the place already filled with 
people eager to see the knight who 
could win the gold crown set with 
‘dramands. The vn had nine, 
beautiful diamonds 
4 © heen won by Lancelot, so if he won 
child returns to schon! Bet: b Remit | again he would be given the crown, but 
amount of fare to the Bursar, by Post) 3¢n9 one recognizied him they thought 
Office Order, Postal Note, or Regis- - had not come to the tournament. 
tered Letter. This is important. | “They all went down before Lanc 
The earlieryou send the money the y 
more you will aseis a making our badly wounded. King Arthur Wwish- 
arrangements here. ie 1 term | = aoe . . 
wil begin on Wednesday, Scot. 13th |< "255 fy the pres bu Lance 
and [ trust all'the pupils will be sent sji)5ed quietly away and hid in the her- 
back promptly. Leave the red ticket s cave, where he remained for 
on the trunk—it enables us to {Ce / many weeks suffering from his wound. 
missing baggage. | Atlastking Arthur sent out one of 
Yours faithfully, this knights to look for him and while 
Cc. B. Coughlin, ‘he was looking he came up on Elaine's 
Superintendent. © castle and being shown the shield he 
ie straightway knew it was Lancelot’ s. 
| Gwaine gave ‘the gold crown to 
Elaine togive to Lancelot when he 
should arrive, but as the d ssed 
d no news came of him Elai 
decided to yo und look for him. 
‘ with her brother as escort she started 
out and as they neared Camelot she 
met Lavine who took her to Lancelot 
where she stayed and watched over 
‘him until he was well. Then he 
returned to Elaine's castle where he 
stayed for afew days and then decided 
to return to Camelot, but before doing 
so he asked Elaine if there was any 
favour she ed of him and she then 
told him that she would like to be his 
but as this was impossible Lan- 
Elaine had tak- 


Scuoot Morro: ‘“The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 


fraopy. 


Sarurpay, May 1, 1926 


Homr-Goinc 
JUNE 12 to 16, 1926 
‘To*Parents AND GUARDIANS: 
_ The present term will close on 
Wednesday, June 16th, 1926. An 
officer of the School will accompany 
those who are to travel on the Main 
Lines of Railway, taking care of them 
and their baggage to the points agreed 


tipon. 

‘The Canadian National and Canad- 
ian Pacific Railway Companies have 
liberally agreed to issue return tickets 
at single fare, good until September 
15th, 1926. 

It is important that parents or friends 
be standing on the platform of the sta- 
tion when the train arrives. If your 
child does not arrive on the train stip- 
ulated, telegraph this office promptly. 

‘The fare is the same whether the 


Home News 

Spring jobs are in full swing these 
days. The carpenter poys have: taken 
down ’the toboggan slides and_ stored 
them away for the summer, also the 
fences around the hockey rinks. 

The grounds have been undergoing 
the annual spring cleaning and are be- 
ginning to look fresh and green. 

Rain has kept the ball ground rather 
wet but has not entirely prevented the 
use of it. A number of games have 
been played. 

The tennis court hasbeen put in 
shape this week. 


hester | en it to 

she became weaker and_weaker until 
before her death She 
er to grant her one favour and that 
he died she would like to 
inher bed ona barge draped 
sk and be rowed to Camelot by 
dumb warder with a letter of 
was 


mer. BLERSe TS, 
Lancelot and Elaine ibe 
—One of bravest and most trusted | in bl 
of all King Arthur's Knights was; the t 
Lancelot and it is little wonder thar all | farewell to Lancelotand as this 
the other knights held him in awe, also ' her dying wish, it sas gine oie 
all the lawbreakers and other such | — George Dolby. 
people who were causing trouble were | = 
never to Leta if they knew thathe | Education of 
One evening as he was making his | England 
way to Camelot, to aren 2 eer ae chee SES RE pee 
vhi vast eldthere, | Mt. Airy ‘a. ool on ary 
SET ea 12th, Mr. Tobias Brill; principal of the 


he came suddenly‘upon a castle and | = 
being tired aren his long days ride he- Intermediate and Advanced depart- 


decided to stopand spend the night ments of the New Jersey School: for 


The Deaf in 


jly different background from 


it which had alls 


spear, but not before he hadibeen |, 


¢ there than here. 


mother country. He said in part as 
printed in the Mt. Airy World: 

In speaking of Mr. J. S. Story, a 
well known British educator, Mr. Brill 

he was much it d with Mr. 
Story’s work—he (Mr> Story) being 
very honest and not in the least given 
to exaggeration in speaking of his 
work as an educator. 
‘That British schools have an entire- 
the 
schools in this country. Private schools 
are more generally patronized there. 
Less money is spent on education than 
in this country. A child must leave 
public school when it is sixteen. 
He said as far as he could learn 
there were no deaf teachers and very 
very few deaf employees in schools for 
the deaf in the British Isles. Probably 
because the education of the deaf 
student is not carried as far as in this 
country. 
An exception is the Northampton 
School—a private schoul—where there 
are twenty boys from five to eighteen 
years of age. The course of studies 
covers, Algebra, English _ history, 
geography and composition. In taking 
the Oxford local examinations they 
are rated the same as the normal 
students. 

Mr. Brill said that English currency 
helped very materially in teaching 
fractions. 
Speaking of industrial trainning he 
id the instruction was all hand work 
—no machines were used in trade 
teaching—with the exception of print- 
ing, which is only taught in a few 
schools. he deaf mechanic has no 


diffculsly, in finding employment. ‘hy 


Teachers are required to be with 
their pupils bothin and out of thi 
schooltoom. Supervisors are non-e: 
tent, therefore the teachers are re 
sponsible for children from breakfast 
to. bedtime and take turns in caring 
for the children outside the classroom, 
one week on and one off. 

The deaf are not the power in their 
organizations over there that they are 
in this country. _Here they are more 
self-reliant. Mr. Brill said that he 
throught this was probably due to the 
shorter time they are in school also to 
the fact that they are patronized more 


The teachers in combined 
tse more spelling—i.e., English—and 
less signs both in the class-room and 
in chapel lectures than is used in our 
combined schools. “The double-hand 
alphabet is used exclusively, and two 
hands being larger than one, it is 
much easier read by the class or au- 
dience than our single-hand alphabet 
which probably accounts for the lack 
of signs. 

There is more standardization in 
school forthe deaf in this country than 
in Great Britian. The Northampton 
chart or the five-slate system is not 
A government in- 


school work in the British Isles. 

| The English teacher does pot use so 
much drill work as we do—but_they 
do get accuracy and the use of freer 

“English. Mr. Brill said drill work is 
only a means to an end and it should 
, be made to dovetail into the regular 
| work much more than some teachers 
require. 

To become teachers of the deaf on 
| the other side the applicant must hold 
'a Normal School certificate ‘or its 
equivalent—and must pass asi 
examination, under the supervision of 
the National College of ‘Teachers of 
the Deaf, which entitles them toa di- 
ploma. 


linotype operator attending college. 
We know personally two members of 
the Winnipeg 
who are paying their way through col- 
lege by operating machines on daily 
newspapers, and still there may be 
others. 


hools 


lucation With 
‘alents 
Writing of student life and remun- 


erative activity a professor of North- 
western University says: 


“Of all men who have particular 


It is not unusual to find a talented 


‘Typographical Union 


One of them is attending the Un- 


iversity of Manitoba and the other, 
though his membership has been tran- 
ferred from Winnipeg to the Colum- 
bia Typographical Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was employed as asubsti- 
tute operator on the Washingtan Post 
during the summer holidays. This 
latter operator is 
school, now in his second year at Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C., 
which is the only institution of its kind 
for the higher education of the deaf. 


a former pupil of our 


From the good reports we hear from 


time to time of his progress we are 
certain that those eight Northwestern 


rsity students would find their 
match in this linotype operator-college 
student. —The Echo. 


Think For Yourself 

Aboy had been employed in a shop 
for ayear. The proprictor was en- 
gaging him for the second year and 
was raising his wages. He told the 
hat he was pleased with the way 
he did his work, with his writing, and 
with the way got along with his 
ustomers. *‘But.’’ said he, “there 
is one thing I want thisyear. I don’t 
want to have to tell you what to do, I 
want you to think for yourself, to see 
what is to be done,~and do it without 
being told.”” 

‘The converation put the boy on the 
road to efficiency, and greatly added 
to his value to his employer. It is 
always an advantage for one to think 
for himself and to see what is to be 
done and do it. 

A good many people stand around 
\vaiting to be told when they should 
what is to be done and should, for 
y reason, go and do it. Among 
lligent people there should not be , 


inte 
need of a leaderto constantly line out 
the work for this one and that one. 
A large aggregate can not be accom- 
plished by men who always wait for 


the word of the master. Individual 
initiative should come into every life, 
and tke sooner one learns it the more 
will he be worth to himself and to 
everyone else. —F. W. Murray in 
East and West.”" 


Life is only worth while when it is 
happy. And the happier you aré the 
more abundant your life. This is the 
new ideal of this New Age—to live 
happily with all forms of life; to sub- 
stitute love for all hateful thoughts and 
feelings. To live one’s life in the 
genuine sense.—Lucy A. Maillory. 


We are born weak, we need strength; 
we are born destitute of all things, we 
need assistance; We are born stupid, 
we need judgment. All that we have 
not at birth, and that we need when 
grownup, is given us by education. — 
Rousseau. 


My friend is one before whom 
r Before him | may 
think aloud. —Emerson. 


: must not say 5 nade, F 
Who sends this pretty basketful, upon | With spider’s webs or paper overlaid. 
She sos ot My. | Each saddled on its branch with great- 
I tried to find some violets, but not a. est cate, > : 
5 one was up, They seem like fairy castles in the 
T hunted through the meadows for just i 


. ar; 
one buttercup; Where tiny eggs on beds of soft grass 
These dandelions are added to make lie 


it very gay Beneath the bending arch of the blue 
And I'll tuck in a sugar kiss, to greet sky. 


you first of May. 


You must not see me bring it, for you 
must never know : | 

Who sent this little basket or who ‘tis 
loves you so. 2 

T'll lay it on the doorstep and quickly 
run away, 

’Twould never doto ring the bell, up- 
on the first of May! 


Friendly ‘and gentle little birds are 
they, 

Whose sweet song greets us in the 
month of May. 

The lazy cowbird knows them at 
their best : 

And often an egg lays in Vireo's nest. 


The mother Vireo never seems to 


know 
See The cowbird foundling’s not her child, 
Buds and so 


With utmost tenderness she rears it; 


The buds grow on the trees in au- n a 
; 2 Indeed, it seems to be her favorite. 


tumn. They are brown in color. They 
are covered with hard brown cozts. 
‘They stay on the trees all winter. In 
spring the sun is warm and the buds 
begin to open. Some of the buds have 
many flowers in them. After a while 
many seeds grow from the flowers. 
Then the seeds fall on the ground and 
new trees grow. Some of the buds 
have many small leavesinthem. After 
the flowers fall on the ground the leaves 
begin to grow.—Kurven Foster. 


Grade IIIB. 


The selfish cowbird, in the tiny nest, 

Pushes, and crowds, and thrusts aside 
the rest; 

Until, at last, it reaches its full size, 

When off to join some cowbird flock 
it flies. 


Little-Boy-W ho-Was-l’oo-Thin 

Once upon atime there was a boy 
| named John who was very, very thin. 

His legs were like sticks. His arms 
were like sticks. His suits were too 
large for him, and his cap came down 
over his ears. his did not trouble 
He} Little-Boy-Who-Was-Tioo-Thin, be- 
cause he did not care to run races 
with the other children or throw a ball 
fast andhigh. He neverclimbed trees 
as the other little boys did, and he wore 


~~ 


The Woodpecker’s Nest 
Henry saw a hole in a tree. 
climbed up the tree. He put his 
hand into the hole. He pulled it out 
quickly. There was a woodpecker’s 
nest in the hole, The wocdpecker 


hand. ~ his cap low nearly all the time so as to 
coy keep hishead warm. He was troubled 
because all the boys and girls in his 

April 20th. | class in school made fun of him. 


It was bright yesterday afternoon. 
Some of the boys played baseball. 
Two big boys played cach. We 
wrote letters to our parents. 

Some of the boys put 
the baseball field ye: 
The girls skipped. 
ford is sick. 
carpenter shop. 

Freda Lockett hada 
dining-rocm fast night.” She invited 
Annie and Helen to it. Her birthday 
cake was pretty. Some of the boys 
wrestled out of dcors after supper. We 
saw the new moon.—Ernest Maitre. 


“* Johnny Stick! Johnny Stick! they 
called him. No wonder! — Little-Boy- 
Who-Was-Too-Thin looked exactly 
like the pictures of people the children 
awdust_ on! had made on their desks with colored 
terday afternoon. | sticks. 

. Mr. Ruther-: One day the School Nurse came to 
He did not workin the his schoolroom and every child. had 
the fun of being weighed. Nurse 
wrote. down the number of pounds for 
each child inherbook. ‘The children 
stood on tiptoe to read their names in 
Nurse's book, but not all were able to 
read the numbers she wrote next their 


party in the 


a names, 
Grade IA, “How much do we weigh?” they 
——— asked. 
Mrs. ColescametoseeuslastTues- How much do 1 weigh? 


day atternoon, She brought Clifford's asked Little - Boy - Who - Was - Too- 
little baby brother and Oscar with her. ain i Ay 
The baby is two months old. His Oh, | am so sorry, John,” Nurse 
name is Delbert. He has no teeth, answered. “You are ten pounds 
He has very small hands and) feet. underweight. If you want to make 
He yawned but he did not cry. He Me very happy you will have to putten 
laughed at us. After a while Mrs, Pounds on your bones before 1 come 
Coles fed him. He drank milk out of ' rhe Gane h Li 
a bottle. Wewatched him. Clifford ,,, Dear me,”’ thought Little - Boy - 
loves his brother very much. Who= Was; Too- iihin as he ‘went 
—Zellick/Shiff. Grade [1A. outdoors when school was over, mun- 
ching a piece of candy. Where 
: shall | find ten pounds of fat to puton 
A Bithday Party my bones to make School Nurse hap- 
I had a birthday April 16. 1 am py!’ 
nine years old. I got two dollars He started home and he had not 
from home. I gave the money to gone very far when he met his friend, 
Miss Ford. She bought some ice- Cuddly Cat, whose mistress kept the. 
cresm and abithday cake. The cake shop where Little - Boy - Who - Was - 
was pink and white. It was pretty. Too- Thin bought candy every day. 
{t had nine pink and blue candles on. She rubbed purring against his legs. 
it, We had a pany. We played She was plump and round. 
some games. We had a good time. “Cuddly Cat,” said Little-Boy- 
1 got a pretty card and a purple hand- Who-Was-Too-Thin, “I must grow 
kerchief from my mother.—Lloyd -fat. Why are you so round and cud- 
Patterson, Grade IC. dly?"* 


—--— 


Then she looked puzzled, 


phigh and ““Where is that too-thin John?" 
run farif he wished. ae ”” | asked. “Where eee de 
said Little-Boy-Who-Was-Too-Thin, ted ten pounds the lasttime I w ivhed 
eel laugh 
so plump an ajumper?”?* : the children ed h 
scratched his pink, pointedtoJohn. ‘Here heis!" he 
his lefe hind’ foot. chuckled. *'He isn’ Johnny Sti 


Yes, John wasno longer Little-Boy- 
Who-Was-Too-Thin. He was as 
as plump as Cuddly Cat and could jump 
as well as Bunny Rabbit. He was as 
round as Padgy Pig, and could walk as 
far as Dumpy Duck, and run. farther 
than Dimply Dot. 

How do you suppose that had come 
about? 


1e-box. 
les!"’ thought Little-Boy- 
‘00-Thin. ** Vegetables 
Helping Mother 
helped my mamma planta rose 
Right by our walk to-day; 
It made her glad for meto help, 
And work instead ofplay. 


So he went on; and he came to 
that part of Farmer Brown's land 
where Pudgy Pig lived in his comfort- 
able pen by the side of the fence. 

**Pudgy Pig,’* said Little-Boy-Who- 
Was-Too-Thin, ‘‘I must grow fat. 
What makes you so pudgy?’* 

Pudgy Pig did not reply until he 
had picked up one of the red apples 
with which his pen was filled and eaten 
it, core and all. Then he grunted his 
reply. “* Leat fruit, even the peelings 
that Farmer Brown gives me ina large 
il. The more apples I cat the pud- 
gier I grow."’ And with that Pudgy 
Pig ateanother apple. 

“Fruit!”* thought Little-Boy-Who- 
Was-Too-Thi “Fruit and vege- 
tables and milk! % 


Topics, Grade IC 


Of course, when boys as big as | 
Have mothers kind and good, 
They should plant flowers, clean the 
walk 
Ana carry in the wood, 


My father says, and sol try, 
And find itlots of fun 
To spade and rake and plant the seeds 
And all the errands run. 
—Hattie Blanche Kimbull 


a 


RotnHan Hawrnorne P 
Rothan has brown hair. He has 
brown eyes. He has white teeth. 
He has a brown and yellow sweater. 
He has a brown pair of trousers. He 
has black boots and stockings. We 
love Rothan. —Maria Roberto. 


said Little-Boy- 
in, “IT must grow 
What makes you so dumpy that 
you can waddle way down to the 
pond?”" 

“Quack, quack, I eat corn,’’ said 
Dumpy Duck, and then he waddled 
on, rolling from one side of the road to 
the other. 

“Corn!” thought Little-Boy-Who- 
Was-Too-Thin. ‘Corn and fruit and 
vegetablesand milk!" Then he went 
on and just before he reached home he 
met Dimply Dot, the nice little girl 
who lived next door. She had rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes and she could 
tun faster than Little-Boy-Who-Was- 
Too-Thin. He spoke to her 

“Dimply Dot,’ he said, ‘I must 
grow fat. What makes you so much 
fatter than 1?”” 

Dimply Dot smiled a dimply smile 
at him. She ran alittle race with her- 
self, and she danced alittle dance with 
herself, and then she stopped with a 
hop and « jump in front of Little-Boy- 
Who-Was-Too-Thin. “‘Bread and 
butter, and soup, and cocoa,’” said , 
Dimply Dor, ‘‘and f run and play in \ 
the sunshine every day. | 

“Bread and butter, and cocoa, and { 
sunshine, and corn, and fruit, and, 
vegetables, and milk!’’ said  Little- | 
Boy-Who-Was-Too-Thin, counting 
them.on his fingers, ‘‘Now | shall 
grow fat.”" H 

So he drank cream and milk and 
cccoa, and ate bread and corn meal , 
mush, and oatmeal porridge, and fruit 
and vegetables, and he played in the! 
sunshine. For days and days Little- | 
Boy-Who-Was. Phin di 
‘Then something nice happened. 

One day School Nurse came again 
and every child in the class had the fun 


Karuieen Hates 
Kathleen has a green and wh 
dress. She has a white and blue ap- 
ron. She has black boots and stock- 
ings. She is pretty. 
—Ferne Spencer 


On May Morning 
I'll hang this pretty basket Here, 
And then she'll come, my grandn. 
dear, 
And when she sees, she'll smile an: 


Say, ; 
**Dear me! Is this the first of May?’ 
She'll smell the flowers fresh and fair 
And try to guess who hung them there 
I'll hide behind the maple tree 
Till grandma goes indoors, you see. 
And then I'll hurry in and say, ~ 
“Dear grandma, you're my Queen of 
May!"’"—Daisy Stephenson. 


Silent Spring 
The robins are back. 
On the banks of the stream 


‘That tumbles and splashes 
Marsh marigolds gleam. 


There are glimpses of bluebirds. 
A southern wind blows; 
There's an earthy aroma 
From freshly turned rows. 


There is never a sound— 
Nature's heart is rejoicing 
In spring with a gladness 
Too golden for voicing 
—Mary Rogers. 


es “The first that went off 


ig jumped 
and ranhome.: The next day the wolf 
came again, and said to the little pig: 
“Little pig, there is a fair at Shanklin 
this afternoon. Will you go?” 
Oh, yes!’’ said the pig, ‘* I wil 


Just then some men passed the 
house. They heard Little Red Riding 
Hood scream. 

They ran into the house and shot 


fi 
iF 


a bundle of straw and 


straw 

the man did, and the little 

house with it. 

a wolf came along and 
at the door of the little house, 

cad 

Little pig, little pig, let me come 
in.” To which the pig replied: 

‘No, no, by the hair of my chinny, 
chin, chin.”” 

The wolf then answered: ‘Then 
I'll huff, and I'll puff, and 1 "ll blow 
your house in,’”” 

So he huffed, and he puffed, and he 
blew the house in, and ate up the 
poor little pig. 

The second-ittle pig met a man with 
a bundle of furze, and said: ‘Please, 
man, give me that furze to build 
a house.”’ 5 

Which the man did, and the pig 
built his house with it. 

Then along came the wolf, 
said: ‘‘Little pig, let me come i 

“No, no, by the hair of my chinny, 
chin, chin,’’ said the pig. 

“Then I'll puff, and I'll huff, 
and I'll blow your house in."’ 

So he huffed, and he puffed, and he 
blew the house in, and ate up the 
poor little pig. 

The thirdlittle pig met a man witha 
load of bricks, and he said: ‘‘Please, 
man, give me those bricks to build a 
house with.”* 

So the man gaye him the bricks, and 
he built his house with them, andthe 
wolf came as he had come to the other 
little pigs, and said: 

“Little pig, little pig, let me come 


d 


No, no, by the hair of my chinny, 


hin.” 

Then I'll huff, and I'll puff, and 
ll blow your house in,”’ 

And he huffed and he puffed, and 
he puffed and he huffed, and he huf- 
fed and he puffed, but he could sot 
blow down the house. 

Sohe said: “‘Litle pig, | know 
where there is a nice field of turnips."” 

‘*Where?’” said the pig. 

“Oh, in Smith's Home-field; and if 
you will be ready to-morrow morning 
at six o'clock, I will call for you, and 
we will go together and get some for 
dinner."” 

Very well,’’ said the pig; 
will be ready.’’ 

But the litde pig got up at five and 
got the turnips before the wolf came 
(as he did about six) and said: “‘Litle 
pig, are you ready? 

The little pig said: ‘* Ready! I've 
been and come back again, and got a 
nice potful for dinner.”” 

The wolf felt very angry at this, but 
thought that he would get even with 
the little pig somehow or other. 

So he said: ‘* Little pig, | know 
where there isa nice apple tree.” 

“ Where?’’ asked the pig. ; 

“Oh, down at Merry Garden,’ 
teplied the wolf; ‘‘and if you will not 
deceive me, I will come for you at 
five o’ clock to-morrow and get some 


go, and had to climb the tree, so that 
just as he was coming down from it he 
saw the wolf coming, which frightened 
him very much. f 
‘When the wolf came up he said: 


“Little pig, are you here before me? 


Are they nice apples?” | 

“Yes,"’ saidthe pig. “Shall [throw 
you down one?”’ And he threw itso 
far that while the wolf was gone (0 


go. What time shall you be ready?"” | 
_ Atthree,’’ said the wolf. So the 
pig went before the time, as usual, and 
got to the fair and bought a butter 
churn. He was going home with it 
when he saw the wolf coming. So 
he crept into the churn to hide, and by 
so doing he turned it round and round, 
and it rolled down the hill with the pig 
in it, which frightened the wolf sothat 
he ran home without going to the fair. 
_ He went to the pig’s house and told 
him how frightened he had been by a 
great round thing which came down- 
hill past him. . 
Then the little pig said: ‘‘Ah! I 
frightened youthen, Idid. Ihad been 
to the fair, when I saw you I got into 
the churn and rolled down hill.’” 
Then the wolf was very angry in- 
deed, and declared that he would eat 
| up the little pig anyhow, and that he 
' would get down the chimney after him. 
; When the pig saw what danger he 
was in, he hung a potful of water and 
made a blazing fire, and just as the wolf 
was coming down he took off the cover 
_and in fell the wolf; so then the little 
pig put on the cover again in an instant, 
boiled him up and ate him for supper, 
and lived safe and happy ever after- 
ward. —Rhymesand Stories. 


Little Red Riding Hvod 


Once their was a little girl with 
‘a beautiful red hood and cape, Every- 
one called her Little Red Riding 
Hood. 
| One day, her mother gave her a 
‘basket of good things to eat, and told 
| her to take it to her grandmother. 
| Little Red Riding Hood's grand- 
| mother lived on the other side of the 
woods. ‘There were many pretty 
flowers in the woods. Little Red 
Riding Hood picked some of them for 
her grandmother. 

After a while a wolf met her and 
said, ‘Good morning! Where are 
you going, this fine day?’” 

Little Red Riding Hood was a 
little frightened, but she answered 
him, 1am going to my grandmother's 
house. 

‘Then the wolf said, “‘Oh, 1 am 
going there, too. You go that way, 
and I shall go this way. Let us see 
who can get there first.”” 

Of course Little Red Riding Hood 
could not walk as fast. as the wolf 
couldrun, ‘There was no one athome 
when the wolt got there. The wolf 
put on the grandmother's cap and 
clothes, and went to bed. 

After a while Red Riding Hood 
came to her grandmother's house and 
went inside, When she wentinto the 
bedroom she saw the wolfin bed She 
thought that it was her grandmother. 

**Oh grandmother, Lam so sorry 
that you are sick! Look at the nice 
things to eat my mother sent you, and 
these pretty flowers | picked for you.’ 

The wolf replied, ‘“ Yes, 1 am 
very sick. You are a very dear little 
girl to be so kind to your grandmother. 

Come, give me a kiss.”” 

Then the litle girl looked at the 
wolf and cried, *‘ what large eyes you 
havel’”* 

*** They are large so that I can see 
better, my dear,”’ answered the wolf. 

“But what large ears you have!” 
said the little girl, ‘All the better to 
hear you, my dear,’’ the wolf said, with 
a smile. . 

“© Oh but what large teeth you have 
Little Riding Hood cried. : 

“Allthe better to eat you up!” 

‘The wolf started to jump out of the 
bed after her, but the bed clothes tan- 


i 


the wolf. 
They saved Little Red Riding 
Hood'slife. 

Soon her grandmother came home, 
and the little girl was so glad to sec her 
that she gave her a big hag. —Adapted. 
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The Birds, The Beasts, and 


The Bat 
‘There was once a big battle between 
the Birds and the Beasts, Hesitating 
as to which to juin, the Bat kept away 
from the contest and looked on till he 
thought the Beasts would win the day. 
Then he wentamongthem. When 
they saw him, they said, “But you are 
a Bird.”’ 
“No, said the Bat. ‘‘Look at my 
body covered with hair and at my 
mouth with its sharp teeth.’” 

After a while, as the fight went on, 
the Birds began to have the best of it 
and then away flew the Bat to their 
side. ‘‘What Beast comes here?” 
said the Birds. 

“Tam nota Beast,’’ said the Bat; 
“Tama Bird. Look at my wings. 
This is my battle as truly asit is yours.’” 

But the Birds would have nothing 
to do with him. And to this day the 
Bat seems ashamed to show himself.in 
the daytime but hides in lonely places, 
away from all other creatures, and only 
flits about noiselessly in the dark, 
when both Birds and Beasts are asleep. 
—Aesop 


The Elephant and the Monkey 


Once upona time an elephant and 
monkey had a quarrel. 

‘The elephant was proud because he 
Was so strong. ‘‘See how big and 
strong | am?”’ he said. ‘‘Can you 
pull atree down?’’ ‘Now the monkey 
was proud because he was so quick. 

‘See how fast I can run andclimb,”’ 
he said. Can you climb a tree?’’ 
“Can you hang by your tail on a 
branch?’’ 

Atlast they went to a wise old owl. 

‘*We cannot agree,’’ they said. 

** Tell us what you think about it. 
i better—to be strong or to 


be quick? 

The owl said to them, ‘* Do just as 
I tell you, so that I may find out 
which is better."’ “* We will do just 
as youtell us,” they said. “* All right, 
said the owl, “Do you see that fruit 
tree across the river? Go and pick 
the fruit and bring ittome.’* So they 
went to the river. but the water was 
so deep that the monkey was afraid. 

“Get on my back,”’ said the ele- 
phant, ‘I am big and strong. Lam 
not afraid to swim across the river." 


back and they were soon across the 
river. 

On they went and aftera while they 
came to the tree. The tree was thick 
and so tall that the fruit hung high 
above them. 


down but it was too thick. He tried 


was too high. 


proudly. “‘I can climb.” 
the fruit. 
into his large mouth. 


owl. 
“Now,” they said, “Which is better, 
to be strong or to be quick?”” 
* Can any one tell which is better?” 


wet the fruit alone.”*---Adapted. 


The elephant tried to break the tree 


“Wait and see,’’ said the: monkey, ! 
He ran! in wale pe Sos 
quickly up the tree, add threw down 
‘The elephant put the fruit 


They crossed the river as they had 
done before, and gave the fruit to the’ jecome withered, 


asked the owl, “‘Neither of you could 


The Boy that Laughs 


T know a fanny little boy, 
Hin taco inlike n be ‘ob Joy, 
‘are torn. 


Although his 

1 him: 

A 
Howeruck his y bone cs 


There’ s nanah! 7 
qhoate need thea = 
‘And shine from ber to ear. 
He lau 
are carnegie wah 
warebat fae 


No matter how thi 
reat ae 

erent dite spe Zin, 

Who pong, and moperand slyh.—Kelected. 


athe Bulitrog and wie Toe 


A bullfrog saw a lion walking near 
the pond. He was greatly frightened. 
He called his friends to come to help 


him. ‘‘Croak,Croak,’’ he said, in a 
loud voice. The lion had never 
heard sucha sound. He was so 


afraid that he picked'up his heels and 
ran away. Thefrog found out that 
he could take care of himself.+-Sel. 


Legend of the Dandelion 


Long, long ago, all little stars lived 
in the sky with their mother, the Moon, 
and their father, the Sun. 

‘Vheir mother liked to have them 
shine as soon as it grew dark, to help 
brighten the sky, and so make the 
earth lighter. 

No one knows what happened to 
these little stars. Though they were 
usually very good children, one night 
when their mother called them to come 
and light the sky, they came very slow- 
ly, and when she told them to shine, 
they did not do so. 

They did just as naughty children 
; sometimes do; they hung their heads 
and wore a cross look on their faces: 

Of course this made old Mother 
Moon feel very sad, and when she saw 
thar the children were not going todo. 
as she wished, what do you think hap- 
| pened? ec 
Their places were taken by some 
‘ good little stars, who wished to help 
| the people on the earth find their way. 
Soon the naughty little stars felt them- 
' selves falling, falling down from the 

sky. 
1 Faster and faster they fell, till they 
sank down into the earth. 
| The poor little things cried them- 
selves to sleep, because they were 
‘lonely, and because they were so sorry 
that they had been naughty. 
la the morning their father, the 
Sun, shone out so brightly that every- 
thing wakened from sleep, even. the 
baby stars under the grass. When 
they found themselves in the ground, 
| they began to cry again. 

The Sun heard them, and seeing 

how sorry they were, he called them 


So the monkey got onthe elephant’ sup and smiled upon them. 


Now listen to what he told them. 

. He said that they were to shine onthe 

earth instead of in the heavens, and so 
make the earth beautiful. 

So every morning, when the Sun 
smiled upon them, they opened their 
eyes and shone all day 

' * Acnight, you can see the stats in 


to reach the fruit with his trunk, but it the sky; and every day in summer, 


the stars shining in the grass. 
Adapted. 


Iris betterto do with less than you can 
use than to want more than ycu_ need. 


If your soul stops growing, you will 


Not to him who rashly dares, but to 
him who nobly bears, is the victor’s 
garland sure. In taking revenge you 
are but even with the enemy; in passing 

an injury you are-superior, 


puritan ‘But there are modemn 
borstadigite of happier 1 , Who 
; ed to their mothers that home and m 

ira ada and eed ma The Mount ae ee 


ear ich ren their 


of 


Nobod: 
pa 
Nobedy knows but mother. 


Nobety, lings to necet nema 


Lent tteo eee wild— 


Nobody knows of the hourly prayer: 
For pias our erring 


+ leged_ 
mother is Fe seloge bol of life. 


It is a principle with her 


thatthe children shall believe that there 
is no place like their own home, 


their own roof with the help of ~ their 
mother, 
pose she accounts of more importance 
than any of the details of the man- 


no 
such opportunity to have fun as under. 


‘The fulfilment of this pur- 


The , Difference ; 
The small boy confided to Pte 
teacher as they were ey safe ; 
way together, that he best 
maher anywhere around here.’’ It 
was pleasant information, but the teach- 
er, partly with a view G2 Brahe up 
the conversation, a desire 
to learn what qualities ate to 
eight - year-olds, ing ited why. he 
thought so. “‘Just ‘cause she is,” 
the boy replied confidently. “When 
Igo with Jimmy, to his house his 
mother always says,\ ‘What made you 
stay solate?? When I goto my house 
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F. ITH—--TAX1 SERVICE 


Pride ot onae ro pure and falr— pihie aL So i : 
Notvody. only: . agement of her household; the wash- ™my mother Says: Here’ 's my boy! pre ehathat pe aa Hits chacwed Botwoe! 
SE a Sie ings, the ironings, the sweepings, the !'m glad you're home.’ "” un mat Soa fe th oa tla 
: », bakings,breakfasts,dinners and suppers ‘There was all the difference be- 1 passes 
How Bobby Kept Mother’s —these'tasks, which to some women tween reproof and welcome, and the 
Day are the chief reasons for existence, she child's recital does not concern moth- 
{Continued from flrst pase.) subordinates to the nurture of her child- ¢rsalone. ‘Trrustis always betterthan| ayer pone Anis TAXIS. 


“But the fare on the trolley is only 
fifty cents, dear,’’ she explained. 
“We could all go; the conductor 
would not charge for Berty.”” 

“‘No, mother,’’ the boy apeetll, 
“we want you to have a real holiday 
all your own. Besides, Betty and [ 
will want to go to Sunday School.’” 

So the next afternoon Mrs. Martin 
had her first vacation for ever so long. 
How she enjoyed every minute of it! 
Nature was gay with springtime. The 
car ran through the suburbs, past rows 
of trees misty with early leaves, beside 
velvety lawns bright with daffodils and 
tulips, and out into the country where 
orchards were fragrant with pink-and- 
white apple and peach-blossoms and 
where wayside brooks trickled over 
mossy stones, and birds carolled joy- 
ously in the groves. 

Mother's Day soon passed; but 
Bobby’s thoughtfulness did not pass 
away with it. Instead, he continued 
the summer as unselfishly as he had” 
begun. His earnings at the store 
(during the summer holidays he work- 
ed almostallthe time) helped a great 
deal to pay the expenses of the home, 
and Mrs. Martin was able to bank alit- 
tle money for the proverbial rainy day. 
She found more time to rest, and the 
lines of weariness and worry were be- 
ginning to vanish. It was pleasant, too, 
to work in the new atmosphere of 
beauty provided by Bobby's flowers. 

Bobby was building up a splendid 
reputation for himsell in his unselfish- 
ness. Every one who knew: him 
thought highly of his willingness to 
work and his devotion to his mother. 
Yet no one dreamed of calling him 
a sissy. Hewasa ‘‘real boy,’ aleader 
in boyish sports and sometimes in 
practical jokes. All his chums called | 
him “‘the very best kind of scout.” 


The Cheerful Moree 


ren, . For her the most important room 
in the house is not the kitchen, nor 
even the parlor, but that merry chamber 
which is the terminus of railways, scene 
of buil ding operations, public library, 
gymnasium, parade-ground of infantry 
and cavalry and battlefield of contend- 
ing armies. To be a mother is her 
high and splendid vocation, the most 
ancient and honorable and influential 
of all professions. —Onward. 


Mother’s Day 

Like all well-intended celebrations, 
Mother's Day may be too casually ob- 
served. It is simple enough to weara 
flower as outward subscription to the 
recognized principle that mothers 
ought to have special honor and parti- 
cular appreciation. Itis simple enough 
to give sentimental expression for the 
moment to the veneration in which a 
man holds his mother or his mother’s 
memory. That is the easy part. 

The hard part is so to conduct 
one’s self while one’s mother still lives 
that she will come to the end of her 


days content in the belief and know- ses th; 


ledge that the struggles of her life to 
make the right kind of man of her boy 
were not spent in vain. The outward 
symbol of veneration for the mother is 
a pretty worthless symbol if itis to have 
no practical effect on daily living. 
Sentimentalism is of itself merely 
maudlin. 

The teal value of a Mother's Day 
does not'lie in the outward semblance 
of respect which goes with its obser- 
vance. _ It lies in the chance that those 
| of us who have regarded too lightly or 

, thoughtlessly the advice, the pleas and 
the prayers of our mothers may be 
reminded of our mistakes and start a- 
| fresh. A man or a woman can do no 
; better thing in the world than to see 
his mother enter the twilight of life 
happy and contented. But that is 


suspicion, and commendation wher- 
ever possible is a more compelling in- 
flence than fault-finding. Obedience 
may be commanded, but love must for- 
ever be won, and there i is no magnet 
like a home where a cheerful greeting 
and the tender welcome are sure. 
—Forward 
On the Street 
The trolley car was discharging 
its passengers at the turn of the road, 
and a little boy stumbled and fell at 
the crossing. Instantly helpful hands 
and kind yoices were about him, but 
he got upon his feet and looked at the 
strangers with a frightened, bewildered 
gaze. Evidently he had 
one to meet him. 
sought had made him careless of” his 
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steps. It was all over in a minute. 
A woman came hurrying through the 
group with arms outstretched, and the 
child went away with beaming face. 
“Queer about mothers!”” smiled the 
travelling man. rybody has the 
best one in the world. 


know other fellows who have finer hou- 
home, and better clothes | « 
ears, but h 

the best mother in the world. He 
H] through his boyhood, all 
manhood, knows it to the 
end of his days. Whatever else he 
may lack, Pro 
the best mother 
when the Bible 
most tender proi 
whom his mother comforteth, so wil 
I comfort you. 


A Fine Tribute : 
Ofamother, asimple but charming 

woman who died and left several small 

children, a friend wrote this touching | 

tribute: 

woman, 

dauntlessly, to finish the day's job 
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Most of the domestic difficulties are | something which cannot be accom- Spite of weariness, to answer illness 2 forBe., ae ate 
overcome by the cheerful mother who | plished through a one-day observance, With a jest and to fight back pain for 12 for 25c., postpaid 28c. | 
enters heartily into the interests and | The day for effective veneration of the the sake of husbandand children 1s the 24 for 50c., preted oe | 
amusements of herchildren. “The old | mothers is every day in the year. highest form of courage, In certain 36 for Te. 


way, as | said, wasto make the lads 
and lassies behave as if they were forty- 
five; according to the new way, the 
mother behaves as if she were fifteen. 


This, of course, greatly increases the } 


difficulties of motherhood; especially 
in the case of stiff and dignified Persons, 
who are severe and precise and desti- 
tute of the sense of humor, and are 
thereby.incapable of being good mo- 
thers. Indeed, the whole profession 
of fatherhood and motherh ood is much 


This year Mother’s Day will havea 
significance even deeper than formerly. 
Honoring mothers or their memory 
| through some distinct act of kindness 
—a visit, a letter or the wearing of a 
white carnation—are the marks of Mo- 
ther's Day observance which have 
been widely adopted in North and 
South America, England, Europe and 
in Australia. 

‘The white carnation has been recog- 
nized as the special flower for Mother's 


moods common, everyday work seems 
rather useless, but after all it is the 
pushing and pulling of simple men and 
tion.”’ —On- 


women that make civ 
ward. 


Cuba’s Great Forests 
According to official reports, Cuba, 
although its entire area is only about | 
equal to that of the State of Pennylva- 
hia, contains thirteen million acres of 
primeval forests, where the woods- 
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Standish ever thought of their mother 
asa good fellow. It is probable that 
the very idea that mothers could be 
good fellows never once entered their 


charity; its lasting qualities, faithfulness 
—the embodiment of the virtues of 
motherhood. It is not a day of idle 
sentimentalism. It evokes a renewal 


found among other timber, mahogany 
cedar, redwood, logwood, ebony, lig- 
numvitae, and a tree called caiguaran, 
with extremely durable wood. 
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A Child’s Dream of a Star 


ERE was once a 
© ild, and he strolled 
fabout a good deal, and 
thought of a number of 
things. i 
sister, who was a child 
too, and his constant companion. 
These two used to wonder all day 
Jong. ‘They wondered at the beauty 
‘of the flowers; they wondered at the 
height and blueness of the sky; they 
wondered at the depth of the bright 
water; they wondered at the goodness 
and the power of God who made the 
lovely world. They used to say to one 
another, sometimes, ‘‘Supposing all 
the children upon earth were to die, 
would the flowers, and the water, and 
the sky be sorry?’’ They believed 
that they would be sorry. For, said 
they, the birds are the children of the 
flowers. and the little playful streams 
that gambol down the hill-sides are 
the children of the water; and the 
smallest bright specks playing at hide 
and seek in the sky all night, must 
surely be the children of the stars; 
and they would all be grieved to see 
their playmates, the children of men, 
no more. 

There was one clear shining star 
that used to come outin the sky before 
the rest, near the church spire, above 
the graves. It was large and more 
beautiful, they thought, than all the 
others, and every night they watched 


for it, standing band in hand at a 
Wh oeter saw it first, cried 
‘oul sce the star!’ And often 


they cried out both together, knowing 
so well when it would rise, and where, 
so they grew to be such ends with it 
that before lying down in their beds, 
they always looked out once again, 1 
bid it good-night; and when they were 
turning round to sleep, they used to 
say “* God bless the star!”’ 

But while she was still very younk, 
oh very, very young, the s 7 droop- 
ed and cameto be so weak that she 
could no longer stand in the win- 
dow at night; and then the child 
looked sadly out by himself, and 
when he saw the turned round. 
and said to the patient pale face on the 
bed, ** [see the star d then a 
smile would come upon the face, and 
a little weak voice used to say. “Go 
bless my brother and the star.”’ 

‘And 0 the time cnme—all too soon! 
when the child looked out alone, and 
when there was no face on the bed, 
and when there was a little grave 
among the graves, not there before; 
and when the star made long rays 
down toward him, ashe saw) itthrough 
his tears. Now, these rays were 80 
bright and they scemed to make such 
a shining way from earth to Heaven, 
that when the child went to his solitary 
bed, he dreamed about the star, and 
dreamed that, lying where he was, he 
saw atrain of people taken up’ that 
sparkling road by” angels. _ And the 
star, opening, showed him a great 
world of light, where many more such 
anyels waited to receive them. 

‘All these angels, who were waiting, 
turned their beaming eyes upon the 
people who were carried up into the 
star; and some came out from the long 
rows in which they stood, and fell upon 
the people's necks, and kissed 


‘through all the 


them tenderly, and 


< NO. 16 


went away | I can bearthe parting from her. God 


with them down avenues of light, and | be praised!”’ ‘ 


were so happy in their company, that 
lying in his bed he wept for joy. 

_ But, there were many angels who 
did not go with them, and among them 
one he knew. The patient face that 
once had lain upon the bed was glori~ 
fied and radiant, but his heart found 
out his sister among all the host. 

His sister’s angel lingered near the 
entrance of the star, and said to the 
leader among those who had brought 
the people thither: 

““Has my brother come?”’ 

And he said “No.” 

She was turning hopefully away, 
when the child stretched out his arms, 
and cried ‘‘O sister, lamhere? Tuke 
me!"’ and then she turned her beam- 
ing eyes upon him, and it was night 
and the star was shining into the room 
making long rays down towards him as 
he saw it through his tears. 

From that hour forth, the child 
looked out upon the star as on the 
home he was to go to, when his time 
should come, and he thought that he 
did not belong to the earth alone, but 
to the star too, because of his sister's 
angel gone before. 

There was a baby born to be a bro- 
ther to the child; and while he was so 
lirtle that he never yet had spoken a 
word, he stretched his tiny form out 
on his bed, and died. 

Again the child dreamed of the 
opened star, and of the company gh 
angels.and thestrain-of peop! and the 
rows of angels with their beaming eyes 
all turned upon those people's faces. 

Said his sister's angel to the leader, 

“1s my brother come?’” 

And he said; ‘Not that one but 
another.” > 

As the child beheld his brother’ 
angel in her arms, he cried “O,  sis- 
ter, | am here, take me. And she 
turned and smiled upon‘him, and the 
star was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and 
was busy at his books when an old ser- 
ne to him and said: 
“Thy mother is no more. 
ings on her darling son. 

‘Again atnight he saw the star, and 
all the former company. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader: 

**Is my brother come?’” 

‘And he said ‘“Thy mother’? — 

A mighty cry of joy went forth 
star, because the 


I bring 


| mother was reunited to her two child- 


And he stretched out his arms 


ren. 
and crigd. ‘‘O, mother, sister, and 
brother, ‘| am here: take me!" And 


they arfswered him, “Not yet’” and the 
star was shining. 

He grew to be a man, whose hair 
was turning grey, and he was sitting in 
his chair by the fireside, h ith 
grief and with his face bede' 
tears, when the star opened once again. 

Said his sister's angel to the leader, 
“Is my brother come?”” 

And he said, ‘‘Nay but his maiden 
daughter. ”” 

And the man who had been the child 
saw his daughter, newly lost him, a 
celestial creature among those three 
and he said, “My daughter's head is 
‘on my sister's bosom, and her arm is 
round my mother’s neck, and at her 
feet there is the baby of old time, and 


And the star was shining. 

Thusthe child came to be an old 
man and his once smooth face was 
wrinkled, and his steps were slow 
and feeble and his back was bent. And 
‘one night as he lay upon his bed, his 
children standing round, he cried as he 
had cried so long ago: ‘I see the 
star!” 

‘They whispered to one another “He 
isdying.’” Andhesaid ‘lam. My 
age is falling from me like a garment, 
and I move toward the star as a child. 
And O, my Father, now I thank 
thee that it has so often opened to 
receive those dear ones who await me. 

And the star was shining, and it 
shines upon his grave.—Charles Dick- 
ens. 


Oliver Twist 


The name Oliver Twist has be- 
come associated with the character of 
the boy who asked more—first, more 
porridge, and thus began his adven- 
tures: second, more love, and was 
beaten for it: for more truth, and sur- 
rounded and almost overwhelmed with 
crime. 

Born in a.workhouse, the problem 
of a name was settled by the beadle— 
Mr. Bumble—who says: “We name 
our foundlings in alphabetical order. 
The last was an S--Swubble I_ named 
him. ‘This was a T—Twist | named 
him. ‘Fhe next one as comes will be 
Unwin, and the next Vilkins. 1 have 
got names invented to the end of the 
alphabet and all through it again."” 

When Oliver Twist broke all _rvles 
and conventions of “‘the House’’ by 
his request for a second bow! of por- 
ride, a sign was placed on the gate of 
the institution offering five pounds to 
anyone willing to take Oliver away, 
since his presence was a menace. At 
the direction of the governing body 
prayers were offered in which suppli- 
cation was made that the boys be 


} guarded from the sins aud vices of 


Oliver Twist. He began life for 
himself as an apprentice to Sowerby, 


’ the village undertaker, but being harsh- 


Iv treated by Noah Claypole, the gawky 
long-legged apprentice, and almost 
heart-broken into the bargain, he ran 


away, determined to go to London and 
' seek his fortune. 


After walking by day 
and sleeping in the hedges by night 
for the greater partof a week, Oliver 
was ‘picked up’” by alad best known in 
the story as The Artful Dodger: “The 
queerest-looking boy that Oliver had 
ever seen. He wasa snubnosed, flat- 
browed, common-faced boy enough, 
and as dirty a juvenile as one would 
wish to see; but he had about him all 
the airs and manners of a man. He 
wore a man's coat, which reached 
nearly to his heels. He had turned 
the cuffs back, halfway up his arm, to 
get his hands out of the sleeves, ap- 
parently with a view to thrusting them 
into the pockets of his corduroy trou- 
sers; for there he kept them.”” 
was one of a gang of thieves under 
one Fagin, a Jew, aptly described by 
Dickens as ‘‘a very old, shriveled 
Jew, whose villainous-looking and 
repulsive face was obscured:by a quan- 
tity. of matted red hair. He was 
dressed in a greasy flannel gown, with 
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the drudge may fret and th . 
eee Reese 
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ine true. 
Berton Braley. © 


his'throat bare.’’ Other members of 
the motley family were Charlie Bates, 
Bet, Nancy, and last, but by no means 
least, Mr. William Sikes, who was 
always accompanied by his dog. 
* * OK 

After a few day’s training Oliver in 
company with Charles Bates, was sent 
by Fagin to steal handkerchiefs from 
the pockets of gentlemen He was, 
to all appearances, caught in the act 
and taken to prison, where, in his trial, 
Dickens/makes a subtle attack on the 
unfairness of the law courts. Out of 
the goodness of his heart Mr. Brown- 


low, the old gentleman by whom the — 


charge was preferred, took Oliver to 
his home, intending to care for him. 
He discovered a remarkable likenessto 
his dearest friend's son, and was mak- 
ing plans to keep Oliver as his own, 
when the child disappeared. Being 
missed from Fagin’s den, Nancy was 
set the task of bringing him back, for 
Fagin said, “There ismuch money in 
Oliver."’ Nancy found Oliver on the 
street as he was returning from an er- 
rand, and, seizing him, took him back to 
Fagin, who laid his plansfor Oliyer’s 
future deep and well: “Having prepar- 
ed his mind, by solitude and gloom, to 
preferany society to the companion- 
ship of his own sad thoughts in such a 
dreary place, he was now slowly in- 
stilling into his soul the poison which 
he hoped would blacken it, and change 
its hue forever.’’ “These plans he 
discussed with Sikes who was stoutly- 
built fellow of about five and thirty, 
in a black velveteen coat, very soiled 
drab breeches, lace-up half boots, grey 
cotton stockings, which enclosed a 
ir of legs with large swelling 
the kind of legs which in such 
a costume always look in an unfinished 
and incomplete state without a set of 
fetters to garnish them. He had a 
brown hat on his head, and a dirty 
| belcher handkerchief round his neck, 
with the long, frayed ends of which 
he smeared the beer from his face as 
he spoke. He disclosed? when he 
had done so, a broad, heavy counten- 
jance, with a beard of three days’ 
| growth, and two scowling eyes one of 
which displayed various _particolored 
\symptoms of haying been recently 
' damaged by a blow.” 


Sikes and Fagin had planned the 
(Continned ou last paxe) 


home is full of story. 
echoed laughter and 


its floors 
steadied a baby’s toddling feet and the 
Iris brim full 
of whispers, of happiness, of acaeie] 


feet of those grown old. 


of those who have long since 


and which love to return to become a 


partonce more of this home. 
Our country is, ina sense, our home. 
For many years 


and more every day, a real ‘home. 


countries can boast, but the hardships 
of the first settlers, the blood of our 
loved ones who have died for their 
country, have given us a great love for 
our ‘home.’ 

Tennyson, Shakespeare, Browning 
and many others have written of brave 
knights and fair ladies of long ago with 
a great love of the Motherland, but our 
poets and authors have found much to 
write about in the beauty of our country 
and the loyalty of our forefathers in 
wresting a living from a strange 
It is of this Canada, as seen through 
the eyes of our poets and authors, which 
I wish to speak. 

Quebec is the oldest and most ro- 
mantic of all the provinces of our Great 
Dominion. It was to this harsh, un- 
tamed, challenging province, with its 
great wealth, that our forefathers first 
came. It has a folk-lore all it own, 
with tales of the loup garou and chasse 
galerie. Drummond, perhaps, puts all 
this in his poetry better than any 
other. He writes chiefly of the habi- 
tant who is always happy and cheerful, 
Well content with his Jot, however poor 
he maybe. His forefathers for many 
generations have been habitant farm- 
ers, blessed with a sense of humour 
and a fine appreciation of the beauties 
of Nature. 

Drummond, in his* “Habitant’” says: 
en de spring tam" 


an’ de sky she ix blue, 
an’ de aun she got 


r 
nde medder is sing de gow-glow". 


Louis Hemon gives us many descrip- 
tions of Old Quebec in his ‘Maria 
(el hapdelaine.’ 

*A church set by the roadside on a 
high bank of the Peribonka whose icy 
snow-covered surface was like a strip 
of winding plain the chill 
and universal white, the humbleness of 
the little woodenchurch . .  . the 
gloomy forest edging so close it almost 
seemed to threaten, all these spoke of 
a harsh existence ina stern land.” 

He describes the dress of the people 

“Fur coats drawn in atthe waist with 
scarlet sashes the young folk 
very smart in coats with otter “Collars 
‘ short brown jackets lined with 
sheep skin, patched trousers and thick 
woollen socks under moose-hide moc- 
Casins. 

Of the French Canadian girls Drum- 
mene says: 


an’ she’ smart, an’ got plain- 


ar Ko about; 

he =oon tole you Ko, 
an’ get out. 

pik it for true, 


tiful den. 
in'tahine like de eye 
cane. 

Drummond loves his characters and 
makes them lovable. The joy which 
the advent of the first born brings to 
the home of the Habitant is finely 
imagined in Dieudonne. 

It is springtime and the country quiet 
broads over the farmhouse while the 
curious robin comes 


kin’ troo de door 
For to terrnofallde esciees) come Lo us, 


Canada was, to the 
white man, a mere house, but ahouse 
with great possibilities, but at last Can- 
ada has become, and is becoming more 


We Canadians have not lived in our 
home as many generations as other her 


Am the forest” 


edness by their exile. 
Acadian June: 
;Gantons fall of ron, 
Iothe dey > moraine 
Spreading thelr fay pat y pattorns - 
plod and 


Now he brings us another picture, 
quite as beautiful, but with an entirely 
different setting— 


Love the stony pasture 
Aa ‘one cl-o a have 


©, 
old gray rocks so f 
contra and brave. 


In crimson oak 
An tall Aree, 


Pauline Johnson, in Flint and Fea- 


ther, has brought us a pretty picture of 


New Brunswick in her “Low Tide at 
St Andrews’ — 
“The long rod fate stretch open to the ak: 
tT car srce= clings with feahliko fing Ps 


elter that the mands deny 
xhores «wim blueand tndistin 
The Aistlens waver that catch each’ au 


Antiditag up the waterways land-linked. 


L. M. Montgomery gives us many 
beautiful sketches of Prince Edward 
Island in her, Anne books. She des- 
cribes Four Winds, Anne’s new 
home, as first seen by her after her 
marriage to Dr. Blythe. 

“Before her Jay Four Winds 
Harbour like a great shini..g mirror of 
rose and silver. . . . Beyond 
Jay the sea, calm and austere, dream- 
ing inthe afterlight. The little fishing 
village nestled in the cave, looked 
like agreat opal in the haze. 


The sky was like a jewelled cup from | soap in a sardine can.” 


which the dusk was pouring. 
A few dim sails drifted along the 
darkening fir-clad shores.’” 

She describes Anne's first glimpse 
of her home — 


“It looked like a great creamy sea- | Chance,’ * 


shell stranded on the harbour floor. 


‘anawersthe wail 
And in this beautiful but now sad 
setting, Longfellow has woven his tale 
of Evangeline and Gabriel, of the 


happy contented Acadians, ‘suddenly 
cast into the deepest misery and wretch- 


Bliss Carman pictures for us an 


Aad Macoie peel Under Can- 


vas’ — 
sage ey arena 


‘the. saves reine i aie, 


Sousa 


See ee cee ne Erne ‘ewixt earth 
‘Are countioes shores, a eyzapbony of biuo. 


inger writes a great deal. His 
‘Piairie Wife,’ written in the first 
person, deals with a cultured English 
gitl who has married a Canadian home- 
steader on the prairie. Shetells of her. 
first experience on the prairie in her 
drive from the station to the shack 
which was to become her home. 

“At first there was what you might 
calla road but soon however it merged 
into nothing more than a trail stretching 
off across the prairie as far as the eye 
could see. ‘The open prairie 
stretched limitless and beautiful in the 
clear morning sunlight. Above arched 
a sky of robin-egg blue, melting into 
opal and pale-gold down near the rim 
of the world.’ 

This and similar descriptions give 
some idea of the vast size and space 
of the prairie. She gives us another 
picture, this time of the wheat field: — 

“The wheat waves like the sea and 
stretches off into the distance as far as 
eye can reach. When the 
sun is low it turns a pure Roman gold 
and is so tranquil it seems like abosom 
breathed on by the breath of God.’ 

She describes the shack in which 
she spent the first years of her married 
life— 

“It seemed no larger than a ship's 
cabin and not half so orderly, built of 
lumber with a rough floor. The liv- 
ing-room served as kitchen, sewing- 
room and library. The furniture 
consisted of « plain pine table, a few 
chairs and one rocking chair, all plain- 
ly home-made. Outside the 
door on a wide wooden bench stood 
a huge tin wash basin with a piece of 


The ugly surroundings of herhome, 
however, did not keep the dauntless 
Prairie Wife from seeing the best of 
what was in the prairies. 
Nelli McClung, 
Sowing 
and “Purple Springs’ 


her ‘Second 
eeds in Danny,’ 
gives us many 


Rows of tall Lombardy poplars mark- | other descriptions of the Canadian 
ed out the lane while behind was a, North West. 


cloudy fir-wood in which the wind 
might make all kinds of weird and 
haunting music. Gilbert led 


her into the garden through the little ygends: of Vancouver.” 
gate between the ruddy-tipped firs, up The ‘Lions of Vancouver,’ two lofty 
the trim red path to the sandstone | snow-crowned peaks as the two sisters, 


step. 

OF Ontario, Mrs. Moodie has told 
much early history in her ‘Roughing 
It In The Bush.’ 

Several of Ralph Connor's books 
also, have their setting in the beauty 
spots of Ontario. In ‘Glengarry 
School Days’ he describes an early 
Canadian school-house and tis sur- 
roundings. The spot of greatest 
interest to the children was the 

‘Deepole.’. The path leading to its 
banks was worn smoother han any 
other. 

“The big creck took a sweep 
around it before it tore over the rapids 
and down into the gorge. . . It 
was always cool there, with its fan- 
topped elms, while elder and willow 
edged its banks."’ 

Pauline Johnson, too, had a great 
love for Ontario, especially Muskoka 
district. She describes its beautiful 
lakes and streams in her book of 


Pauline Johnson has surrounded 
British Columbia with more than us- 
ual glamour and romance in her ‘Le- 
She speaks of 


‘Sometimes the smoke of forest- 
fires blurs them until they gleam like 
opals in a purple atmosphere. 
sometimes the slanting rains festoon 
scarves of mist about their peaks. . 
. but for most days of the year the 
sun circles the twin glories with a 
sweep of gold.’ 

Amongst all the natural beauties 
that encircle Vancouver, the marvels 
of mountains shaped like crouching 
lions and brooding beavers, the ‘yawn- 
ing canyons, stupendous forest firs 


and cedars, stands Siwash Rock, at 


the entrance to the Narrows, a sym- 
metrical column of gray stone. To 
see it in the slanting light of a red- 
ly setting-sun, the little tuft of shrub- 
bery which crowned its summit. black 
against the crimson of sea and sky, 
with its great base of gray stone gleam- 
ing like flaming polished granite is to 
stand in awe and wonder that such a 


marvel could be. 


in tho 


Of the Prairie Provinces, Arthur 


is no fresco that can rival the. lace 
festooned 


work they have fe 


your fect. They have one charac- 


man-made cathedral and that is their 
atmosphere of holiness. The Indians 
believe that these trees once lived with - 
beautiful, loving, helpful souls and 
hi the eee he Sica 
them into trees ¢ ey might go on 
benefiting Fmankind. Stanley Park 
abounds with many other beautiful 
Thdian legends as do all the other beau- 
ty spots of British Columbia. 

“And now having seen Canada pro- 
vince by Province, let us look at her as 
a whole in the words of Pauline John- 
son: 

Crown of her. young Vancouver, crest. of 

Adiantleand mix mighty Pacific swoopliy her 

North of tier foe" and aretlc, southward 

 stoalth. 

Aloft Nee iaaplceh oahants lelow’» imtion'a 

Daughter of men and markets, bearing with: 

Appratved nt highelt. valuo, cargoos of rain 

‘nnd old. 
—Laurie Robson. 


The above beautiful description of 
“*Canada in Song and Story,’’ by Miss 
Laurie Robson, won the first prize at 
the annual oratorical contest of the 
Belleville High School. We thank 
Miss Robson for allowing us to use it 
in The Canadian. 


Plants After Their Kind 


Meissonier had a gardener who was a 
good botanist anda great wag. He 
knew the seeds of all sorts of plants and 
Meissonier was always frine and al- 
ways failing to puzzle hi im. 

1 have got him now,’ said Meisso- 
nier to some friends at a dinner party, 
and he showed them a package of the 
roe of dried herrings. Then he sent 
for the gardener. All the guests smil- 
ed. The gardener arrived. 

‘Do you know these seeds?’ Meis- 
sonier asked. 

The gardener examined them with 
great attention, and at length replied: 

“Oh yes, thatis the seed of the pol- 
pus fluximus, a rare tropical plant.’” 

A smile of triumph lighted the face 
of Meissonier. 

“How long will it take the seedto 
come up?’’ he asked. 

** Fifteen days,’’ said the gardener. 

At the end of fifteen days the guests 
Were once more at the table. After 
dinner the gardener was announced. 

*M. Meissonier,’’ he said, ““ the 
plants are above the ground.’’ 

“*Oh, this is a little too much,”’ 
said the great painter, and all went out 
into the garden to behold the botanical 
wonder. 

The gardener lifted up a glass bell 
under which was a little bed carefully 
made, and from which protruded three 
rows of red herrings, only the heads 
appearing The laugh was against 
Meissonier. He discharged the gar- 
dener, but re-engaged him next day. 


te 


‘The powers of man have not been 
exhausted. Nothing has been done by 
him that cannot be better done. 
There is no effort of science or art 
that may not be exceeded; no depth 
of philosophy that cannot be deeper 
sounded; no flight of imagination 
that may not be passed by strong and 
soaring wing. 


you and the far skies,no tiles or ‘laid 
marble ‘so fascinating as the bare 
russet irageank floor, DuGene at 


teristic, however, common with’ the 


Mr. Campnetu’s Crass. 

—About three weeks ago my broth- 
er-inclaw’s brother touk my sister 
' Dorothy in his carto Belleville. She 
did not tell me that she was coming to 
see me as she wanted to surprise 
Kurven and me. We were surpris- 
ed to see her but we were very glad to 
see her again. She visited Mr. 
Blanchard’ s class room for a while as 
he is Kurven’steacher. After school 
1 asked Dorothy if she would like to 
play. softball andshe said that she 
would. Iwasonherteam. She did 
not play long as her brother-in-law 
came.to take her back home. She 
enjoyed the game very much and said 
that perhaps she will come here again 
on May 24th with her husband. Per- 
haps I shall go to Dorothy's place to 
stay next fall and Iam sure that | shall 

enjoy being there very much. 
—Irene Foster. 
—-Not long ago, Toronto had a 
notable visitor inthe person of General 
Lord Allenby, the commander of the 
victorious British, forces in the East 
during the Great War. The follow- 
ing isa brief sketch of his character 
and career: He was nota very impos- 
ing personage for a man with so great 
fame, but was acalm, kindly, gentle 
looking man, with no outward pride 
of his great achievements. He ranks 
with Kitchener and Gordon in his 
services to the East, and it is safe to 
say that he isthe modern crusader, put- 
ting Richard I. in the background by 
his undestructive way of capturing 
Jerusalem. As a young man, Allenby 
had no immediate prospect of becom- 
ing an officer in the army, but intend- 
ed to enter the Indian Service. He 
attended Haileybury College, perhaps 
not as well known here as Eton and 
Rugby, but yet a well known school 
in England. He later joined the army 
with the Inniskilling Dragoons, famous 
for their fighting qualities, and it is 
certain that Allenby made a_ brilliant 
young cavalry officer. In 1884 when 
twenty-three years of age, he was 
given command of the Bechuanaland 
Expedition in South Africa, and later 
‘on fought in the fierce Zulu War. 
He entered the Boer War and here 
showed his ability as a commander. 


After which he led the Fifth Royal’ 


Irish Lancers. In 1914, he was sent 
with the Expeditionary Force to France 
as head of the cavalry, and played an 
important part in the retreat from 
Mons. At the second battle of Ypres 
he was placed in command of the 
Fifth corps and defended the salient 
throughout the year-of 1915. He then 
commanded the Third army which 
fought at Arras on Easter Monday, 
1917, and pushed through the valley of 
the Scarpe toward Douai. He really 
commanded the Canadians at Vimy 
Ridge, but the credit goes to Lord 
Byng for winning that battle. Sud- 
denly Allenby found himself ordered to 
the East to clear up the situation there. 

Here in the East, the Turks held 
the upper hand at the Dardanell 
Salonika, and in. Palestine. Allenby 
took the place of Sir Stanley Maud and 
General Murray, who was 4 not very 
capable’ soldier. He issued orders 
that no shells were to be fired into 
Jerusalem when he took over his new 
command in 1917 and immediately 
began to plan his campaign so cleverly, 
that by the end of six months he ha 
driven back the Germans and .Turks 
atthe point of the bayonet and captured 
Jerusalem. He continued the cam- 
paign in Syria and pushed the enemy 
back, capturing 75,000 soldiers and 
300 guns inthe last battle. After the 
war he accepted the post of High 
Commissioner in . Egypt, where he 
showed his coolness of mind in the 
case of the murder of Sir Lee Stack in 
1924. Lord Allenby resigned this 
office about a year ago. ~V. Shanks. 


d we ever had landed in gur boat. 


—A few weeks ago the miners in 
Great Britain went on strike because 
they thought that the Government was 
not paying them enough and they 
demanded more, and said that if they 
did not get it they would not continue to 
work. The Premier of Great Britain, 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, said thathe con- 
sidered that they were well paid and 
advised them to go to work again, but 
a few of the leaders would not listen to 
reason, and so have kept the miners 
from going to work again and are being 
continually joined by strikers from all 
over the British Isles; so now the num- 
ber of people on strike in England is 
very great and the Government is in 
acritical state, but we all hope that they 
willsoon come to an agreement so that 
the coal miners and other employers 
may resume work again because it is 
costing Great Britain a vast amount of 
money to have all her population prac- 
tically atastandstill. There are about 
fifty thousand enrolled in England now 
and still the Governmentis calling for 
more asthere has been several brushes 
with the strikers in different pa'ts of 
the country. Aside from the policemen 
that are detailed to keep order, there 
are several battleships. at different 
places guarding the docks and also 
many soldiers in full war equipment 
are tobe seen marching from place to 
place. There are few daily papers in 
Britain now as the strikers generally 
have guards in front of all the publish- 
ing plants so that it is very hard to get 
them distributed. The King and 
Queenare now residing at Bucking- 
ham palace and have a special guard all 
the time. All the people are wonder- 
ing how the end will come, but 
Premier Stanley Baldwin asks the 
people to stand by him and he willsee 
it through. We all hope that it will 
have a good ending aseveryone knows 
or should know, what an awful thing 
war in, and it would not do much good 
in such a case as new exists in ‘The 
Motherland.’” —George Dolby 

—I{ am going to tell you another real 
fish story about an experience which I 
had during my vacation last summer at 
home. 

One afternoon the weather was clear 
and bright and the water on which I 
was fishing, was calm and itlooked very 
beautiful. Atthat time two of my 
sisters and | were in a rowboat and 
while each of them trolled with a line 
to which an artificial bait was attached, 
I was rowing the boat down the river 
close to the shore. We spent a long 
time in trying to geta fish, but were dis- 
couraged and greatly disappointed so 
we turned around and decided to go 
home; but on our way, suddenly one 
of my sisters told me that her line felt 
queer so she gave itto me and when 
I felt it, [thought that | had run the 
boat too slow and that the line must 
have sunk and dragged at the bottom 
and told her that;’ so I continued to go 
on and went a little faster but again she 
told me that the fish must have caught 
the bait as it was heavy, but I thought 
she must be fooling and I took hold of 
the line and to my great delight, I felt 
the line was pulled a little many times 
so L told her that she was right and to 
pull the line in quickly.) Thenshe be- 
came very much excited and could not 
pull it well, and was slow but soon we 
got a great surprise as when she brought 
the fish in, it was the biggest one mies 

t 
measured two feet and two inches long. 
It was a pickerel and weighed about 
six or seven pounds. Then we hur- 
tied home to show it to my brother and 
some of the friends, but on¢ of the 
sisters had an idea and wanted to tease 
them, so she told me, whén I came to 
my brother and friends, to pretend that 
we got only a small fish. When I got 
there, I did that and soon” the other 
sister lifted up the fish to show 
and they were very much surprised. 


them | got ready 


The next m 


ing my sister who got|friend Miss Hainstock came from 


this fish,.told me that she spent an} Toronto. Nellie wore an Italian blue 


awful night as she could not sleep well 
because she had thought much about 
the fish she got. 

This summer my brother will likely 
take me up to the Gatineau Valley 
fishing for beautiful brook trout which 


| can be found in a small stream ‘which 


is about three or four feet wide. He 
has been there many timeés in the past 
and he enjoyed fishing there. He 
said that he had sto sleep in an old 
shack in which I would be very much 
afraid.—G. M. Brigham. 


Miss Deannarn’s C1ass. 

—My brother has started to work on 
a boat this week. He will be the head 
bell boy on the steamer Kingston that 
runs to the Thousand Islands. 1 am 
very proud of him because he will be 
head. Mother, Clifford, Aunt Irene 
and I went to see my brother Jack on 
a boat one Sunday afternoon last July. 
Clifford my brother will come here 
next year. He isfiveyearsold. We 
are very glad that it won't be long 
until we go home to see our parents. 
—Dorothy Baillie. 

—Frances Bacon who was a very 
clever English lawyer and statesman, 
lived in England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He wasa very fine speaker and 
people liked to listen tohim. He was 
very clever but he had not a noble 
character. He held many good posi- 
tions but he lost them because he took 
bribes or money from people who were 
wicked or who had done wrong. He 
let hem go free instead of punishing 
them. ‘The king wasveryangry. He 
was banished from London and lived 
inthe country till his death at the age 
of sixty-six. He was a great teacher, 
and wrote many books. —Joseph Car- 
riere. 

—One day last summer I wenttothe 
woods. I saw a rabbit jumping over 
the grat 

A rabbitis a rather small animal. 

It has two long ears, a split lip, a 


short tail, two large bright eyes and | 


nice soft fur. 

Just then my uncle came through 
the woods and saw the rabbit on the 
grass. He shot it but it ran into a 
hole. 
come out of the hole. They played 
for along. They love to eat cabbage, 
carrots and leav About four yeai 
ago I went to visit some friends. My 
friends Greta and Myrtle showed me 
a little black and white rabbit. It ran 
under atable. It was very tame and 
was a pet. | played with it for some 
time. Do you like to play with rabbits? 

—D.C. Standish. 

—T he boys measured the ground for 
basebali last Monday. They played 
yesterday afternoon. Louis and 
Charles chose sides. Charles’ team 
won the game by the score of 12—5. 

The Leafs played softball against the 
Monties last Friday. The Leafs won 
the game by the score of 19—7. The 
Monties won two games and lost four 
games. The Leafs won four games 
and lost two games. 

My brothers, my cousin, Denis, and 
I went for an autoride to Bellevue in 
Quebec lastsummer. The people of 


Bellevue had a holiday on June, 22nd. | 


We visited the church. Afterwards I 
bought some ice cream and candies. 
We came back to Cobalt about nine 
‘o'clock in the evening. We rode home 
in an auto. We had a good time. 
—Alcide Audet 
—I went home on March twenty- 
sixth to attend my sister Nellie's wed- 
ding. 
When I got home, Nellie told me 


that her friends (nurses) would have a 


shower for her that night. 
On Wednesday afternoon March 
the thirt! 


for Nellie’s wedding. My 


Mrs. 


aunt 


He and I saw four little rabbits ' 


v-first about one o'clock we 


MeDaniel and Nellie’s 


flat crepe dress and carried a bouquet 
of Ophelia roses, lilies of the valley 
and maidenhair fern. My little cou- 
sin Pat Sears of Montreal was a pretty 
flower girl and carried a basket of 
pink sweet peas. 

My cousin May Fisher and I served 
lunch; chicken salad, ice cream, differ- 
ent kinds of cookies, candies, wedding 
cake, tea and other things. z 

Then the bride and the groom left 
home for Buffalo N. Y. When we 
were at the station, we threw some 
confetti and rice over them. They 
were very happy. I put some confet- 
tiin Nellie’S grip before she took it 
with her for het honeymoon. I do 
not think she knew who put it there. 

My brother and sister live near 
Whitby about three or four miles from 
my home. —E.M. Ballagh. 


—In 1759 there was a battle between 
the English and the French on a field 
called the Plains of Abraham. Wolfe, 
the English general with an army of 
nine thousand soldiers, went up the St. 
Lawrence River to get Quebec but it 
was very hard for him because it was 
avery strongly fortified city. Wolfe 
landed his troops on the island of Or- 
leans and besieged Quebec. Formany 
weeks he kept on fighting but the city 
would not surrender. But one day he 
discovered a path which was two miles 
above Quebec. One dark night on 
Sept. 12th he and his troops sailed up 
the river past Quebec in small boats 
with muffed oars. His troops and he 
climbed the path one by one and the 
battle was started in the morning and 
after a short fightthe French were de- 
feated. Wolfe was killed and Mont- 
calm died a few hours afterwards. 
Quebec surrendered the next day and 
has belonged to Great Britain ever 
since. —Leonard Brown. 


—[ am going to tell you about Made- 
leine Vercheres. 

Madeleine Vercheres was a French 
Canadian girl. She was only fourteen 
‘years old. She lived ona farm with 
| her tather and mother, brothers and a 
few servants about twenty miles from 
Montreal. 

Her house was named Castle Dan- 
gerous. ‘Their fort was a strong, safe 
place where the people used to go 
when the Indians came to attack them 

One day her mother and father 
went to Montreal. It was a long 
‘ause there Were no trains, 
or buggi 
The fort was well guarded.  Made- 
leine wished all the women and_sol- 
diers to help her drive the Indians a- 
y. There were two soldiers in the 
fort who were very much afraid. 

‘Then she took a gun and her bro- 
thers helped her fight the Indians. 

‘They tried to frighten them away. 
After eight days a troop of soldiers 
came from Montreal and drove the 
Indians away. 

When her father and mother came 
back home, they were very much 
surprised that she had kept the Indians 
out of the fort. They both were very 
proud of her because she was such a 
very brave girl. 

—Cylene Barbara Youngs, 


—Last night | read a story about 
Joseph Brant. He was a noted Indi- 
an Chief, who was a friend of the 
British during the American Revolu- 
tionary War. He brought his people 
to Canada to live after the war was 
over. The government gave them 
grants of land near Brantford. He 
loved his people with all his heart and 
spent his life in doing good for them. 

He went to England to ask the king 
and parliamentto take aninterest in his 
Indians. He built a church and 
translated part of Bible into the Indian 
language. ‘The city of Brantford is 
named after Joseph Brant.—E. Maitre. 
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Our school closes on June 15th. 
Parents are urged to read the Superint- 
endent’s letter on page five,and also to 
carefully follow all the directions in 


cheap shows 
‘of daily newspapers and other copier 
publications. Those represent ‘low 
levels of language which you, as an 
educated printer, should rise above.’’ 
We have before us san eight page, 
comic supplement, containing ten ser- 
ies of pictures, In three of these the 
language used is all right. From the 
other seven we quote the follawing 


the-circular that has been sent to each | ies: 


one. ‘The great amount of labor in- 
volved in arranging for the home- 
going and safe delivery of nearly three 
hundred children, would be much 
reduced if all parents would heed our 
instructions. Nearly all do so, but 
there are always a few who do not, 
the result being much needless labor 
and anxiety on our part 


Those Alleged “Comics” 

‘The Silent Observer does not agree 
with our ideas regarding the harmful 
effects of the “‘comic’’ supplements 


out I'd tell her to go chase herself.”” 
“Gosh, I’m sleepy. Whose mutt 
is that.’ 
“Say, what do yee mean by biting 
my leg? 1 think you’ Te a nut.’ 
“First thing y’ know we'll get a: 
sock in the nose.’’ 
“Vell, vot iss it? Chust a dod- 
gasted bug house.’” 
**For the love of Mike look at the 
figure Bud drew of me.”’ 
just saw your slick sheik sittin on 


th’ curbing up th’ street lookin like a *+ 


on boys and girls It thinks these fan- 
tic productions have a beneficial 
influence and are to be commended. 


flock of dyin ducks.’’ 

These are typical of w' hat we see in 
three-fourths of the series of pictures in 
these supplements. he daily reading 


| BE the a, i is thenoun ‘trousers’ 


choice sentences, one from each ser- | 


“‘IF it wuznt for the tips she hands picto; 
' discussing anything 


‘ ‘To geou pups eras 
eo difficult problem facing the 


‘The Observer hzs discover- 

aa a ner au and very popular method 
which it: lycommends. Justsup- 
Bly the | pub waaplensy of comic sup- 
plements. Don’ 


‘what it says: “Our main feason for 
favoring comics for children is they 
make them think.’’ 


gular or plural? What say, Mr. 
Caldwell?-—Canadian, 


Having consulted the dictionary— 
| we stay very close tothe dictionary, a 


da geography now when 
vith the Canadian, 
we venture the statement thar 
trousers’ isapluralnoun. Apropos 
of this subject, a boy who was direct- 
ed by his teacher to construct a se! 
tence containing the world © ‘toward, 
evolved the following: ‘‘My pants is 
toward. '’—California News. 

It isa funny language. Webster's 
Unabridged agrees with Mr. Cald- 
well thattrousers is plural. Then it de- 
fines it as ““ an outer garment.’’ If 
is plural, how can it be 


trousers" 
one thing? 


We hear a lot once a year about the 


Great American who would not tell a 


They make children think.” They 
enable them to discriminate between 
right and wrong. They teach many 
useful moral lessons. And so on, 
Well, we suppose that when people 
think that way, that is the way they 
think. People who read Jiggs and 
Maggie or Mr. and Mrs., are surely 
impressed with the charms of conjugal 

ity and filial respect and Obedience. 
hose who delightin Mutt and Jeff 
learn that the proper way to express 


ic the | 
and devoted em- | 
y much 
more attractive and desirable is a well- 
dressed, smooth-tongued, good-look- 
ing fraud like Whipple than faithful, 
hard-working Mac (noble soul). And 
so on ad nauseum 
We wonder if our brother editor 
would like his children—if he has any 
—to speak and act like most of the boys 
and girls in these picturse. And we 
wonder it he reallythinks that thosewho. 
pore over these sheets—and myriads 
of children read nothing cise in the 
papers—will thereby be helped to grow 
up to be intelligent men and women, 
useful, honest, law-abiding. citizens, 
pnident parents, loving husbands and 
wives, loyal friends! 
If the editor of the Observer really 
believes what he says about the bene- 


who absorb” 


ficient effects of these sheets, he will 
have.to throw into the discard all the 
accepted principles of psychology, 


and all the accredited conceptions of 
character formation. If he is right 
then all other educators of children, 
and all the sociological experts, all the 
moral reformers and spiritual advisers 
are wrong. Just last Sunday we heard 
a sermon in which these comix sup- 
plements were strongly denounced, 
not only for their harmful influence on 
boys and girls in the realm of conduct 
and morals, but also for the assured 
ust have in depraving the 
tastes and. perceptions ot 

We venture to aver that 


the young 
if all the children who for years have 
pored over these pictures were taken to 
a picture gallery, nearly all of them 


would look around, remark “I don’t 


of such language by the boys and girls 


surely instil in them the love for the 
beautiful and inspire them with en- 


high ideals. 


er will sure- | depraving tendency in every respect 
and all of them vitiate the artistic tast 
‘of the children during their formativ 


educator of children, should really think 
thatthey are helpful and worthy of 


is surely highly educative, and the 
pictures that accompany them will 


nobling thought and create in them 


If the Observer had taken the stand, 


that these comics are amusing, and do. 
notdo much harm, one could apprec 

ate hi 
ing with him. Ofcourse some of them 
true friendship tor a chum is to hit} are funny, and a few are ethically 
him on the head with a club. Girls | harmless. 


viewpoint even if not fully agree 


But most of them have a, 


And that anyone, especially an 


commendation—this, surely is well- 
we will be charitable 
ris 
just joking or is trying to get a 3 
out of The Canadian. 


Teachers 

The world would be in an eternal 
eclipse of ignorance, a bog of unen- 
lightenment, and would make but an 
hour of progress in a thousand years 
—if there were no teachers in it. 

‘The rising multitudes of youth with- 
in the earth's expanse would have but 
pigmy minds, and men, power only 
for their savage needs—if no teacher 
taught. 

They plow the river-beds for things 
unknown, and search the depths of 
earth and seas for buried facts. They 
spend laborious years in quest of trath, 
then toil again throughout their livesto 
teach and tell what they have learned. 

‘Their brains are granaries in which 
the grains of knowledge are stored. ~ 

Gold they do not count as their 
sole wage’ Contentment isthe tender 
they accept and take the currency of 
happiness for greater worth. 

Though oblivion, like moss the 
rocks, covers up their names in life's 
long roll, the wisdom poured by them 
into eager minds will last and serve 
mankind; and the things they teach to- 
day will bear upon and touch the acts of 


All the Americans seem to ad- 
mire him very much. Might we re- 
mark, as a disinterested outsider, that 
admiration would be better expressed 
ion than by mere words.— 


« Well; we do try, but being so near 
Canada that way makes it dificult = 
California News. 

only consolation we can giveis 
xo advise Brother Caldwell to just keep, 
on trying... Perseverance sometimes 
accomplishes wonderful and seemingly 
Ha el res sults. 


‘The Kansas Star has a sort of Ben- 
jamin Franklin editor, who devotes a 
part of acolumn in each edition to 
wise and witty sayings, which he well 
names “‘Stargrams.’” Here are afew 
from the last issue, any one of which 
would be a good text for a sermon or 
itorial: 

“There are three ways to move— 
forward, backward and in a circle. 
Take your choice.’” 

“The man who wakes up and finds 
himself famous hasn'tbeen asleep.” 

“A pedestrian used to be a person 
who walks. Now he jumps." 

“Successful life is doing the best you 
can with the circumst :ncer.’ 

“Young people may be foolish, bur 
they are not the ones who got the 
world into this fix.”’ 

“Failure to do an honest day’s work 
is at best a mild form of dishonesty.”’ 


The Value Of Accuracy 
Being reminded time and again of 
the value of accuracy, we have been 
biding our time to expatiate upon its. 


importance when along comes our good ; 


friend, The Canadian, with a strong dis- 
sertation oo the subject. _ Since Mr. 
Stewart in this article has said almost 
all we wish to say and has said it well, 
we quote itin full in another column: 
adding that we believe careless, hap- 
hazard work in our schools today will 
result in a sad harvest for our pupils 


in years to come. —Western Pennsyl- ~ ut 
‘is our duty to make those opportunities _ 


Vanian. 
‘Thank you. 
any time. 


Glad to help you out 


tyou believe it? This eal 


do” yan 
Cansilis that all of the arb papers 
have ly improved the last few 

G Superintendents are tak- 
ing a more active interest and. their 
columns and corners are conspicuous 
and interesting. This naturally brings 
the weight of their official influence 
2 ae general provement of their 


mith is wonderful how, much improves 
ment cam be made in any of: ier 
work when it is vigorously» 

ed by the Superintendent and aha 
along the-line. 

Avirile Superintendent, Principal or 
head teacher can put the multiplication 
table across in all the lower grades by~ 
going after it hammer and tongs and~ 
the children will enjoy it much more 
than-they will any other method.’ 

So with reading, grammar or any 
other form of language. One inter- 
ested teacher in a school, witha liking: 
for athletics and with leadership in 
yells, can have a whole deaf school 
participating in the game én school yells 
like hearing children. But when such 
a teacher withdraws and no oneis pre- 
sent to take the place there isa gradual 
subsidence to former conditions. 

Qh! forsome one with a live inter- 
est, energy, health and perseverance to 
boost ‘every: phase of school work. 

We thank the Canadian both for its 
kind words, whether deserved or not, 
and for suggesting this thought on the 
booster. —The Ohio Chronicle. 


Alll that the deafask in the industrial 
World is a fair field and this given in 
col ition with the hearing. 

Perhaps there is;no forcein the Uni- 
ted States that consists entirely of deaf 
linotype operators in One room as the 
one in the Rand-MeNally Publishing 
Co. of Chicago. This company 
employs 10 deaf men to operate its 10 
machines and they are doing high class 
work to the satisfaction of the company 
and are commanding high salaries. 

Intelligence, industry, interest, loy- 
alty and application are the qualities 
whichL play the best part in 

an employee. It does not take a 
Jong time to instruct a deaf man or 
woman in what isto be done. In many 
cases, pomting the work out is suffi- 
cient and in almost any work 3 a niet 


Given tee the deaf make oe 
in many different lines of occupation. 


—Ohio Chronicle. 


Language is the theme in a good 
many of our exchanges, as it has been 
ever since schools for the deaf were 
oupnized: the crucial question being, 

‘Why do our pupils not learn to 
use language more accurately?’’ and 

**How may we best proceed to. en- 
able them to attain that desired end?”” 

‘The answer to the first question is: 
“Our pupils do not acquire a mastery 
of English for the reason that they do 
not use itenough.’* 

The answer to the second question 

naturally is: ‘‘Arrange things so. as 
to induce them to use English more.’” 

There willstill remainthe obstinate 
fact that we cannot arrange matters so 
that the deaf child will have as many 
opportunities to use language as the 
hearing child, and so the former will 
not acquire as complete mastery of 
expression as the latter acquire, but it 


as numerous as possible. 
Do we do that?—California News. 


Untarlo Axsoclation ofthe Deut 
* Orrick, 


ion. With abrand new softball thi 


Schoo: Morro: “The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy" ° 


Sarurpay, May 15, 1926 


Home-Gornc 
JUNE 12 to 16, 1926 
‘To Parents AND GUARDIANS: 

The present term will close on 
Wednesday, June 16th, 1926. An 
officer of the School will accompany 
those who are to travel on the Main 
Lines of Railway, taking care of them 
and their baggage to the points agreed 


upon, 

The Canadian National and Canad- 
ian Pacific Railway Companies have 
liberally agreed to issue return tickets 
at single fare, good until September 
15th, 1926. 

It is importanc that parents or friends 
be standing on the platform of the sta- 
tion when the train arrives. If your 
child does not arrive on the train stip- 
ulated, telegraph this office promptly. 

The fareis the same whether the 
child:returns to schoolor not. Remit 
amount of fare to the Bursar, by Post 
Office Order, Postal Note, or Regis- 
tered Letter, This is important. 
‘The earlier you’ send the money the 
more you will assist us in making our 
arrangements here. The next tetm 
will begin on Wednesday, Sept. 15th, 
and I crust all the’ pupils will be sent 
back promptly. Leave the red ticket 
on the trunk—it enables us to trace 
missing baggage. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. B. Coughlin, 
Superintendent. 


Home News 

The Province ot Ontario Pictures 
recently sent us anew safety-standard 
motion picture projector. With. this 
projector we can make use of the many 
pictures circulated by the Province of 
Ontario Pictures, whichis the largest 
circulating bureau of non-theartical 
films in the worldtoday. Some of their 
pictures are of considerable aid. in the 
teaching of geography and literature. 
On Saturday night the children 
had a treat when they were shown a 
Charles Chaplin comedy and Jack and 
the Beanstalk. 

With the first few warm days the 
campus dried quickly and summer 
sports started at once. The senior 
boys organized two softball teams the 
captains being Murray Brigham 4nd 
Charles Meyette. They played a ser- 
jes of games. The teams. were very 
evenly matched and the margins of 
victory were close in all games but 
Meyette’s team by better fielding were 
victors'in every game. 

The intermediate boys formed three 
Hannais captain of 


teams. - 

the Tigers, Harold Peacock of the St. 

Patricks and Carman Quinn of the 

Senators. 
St. Patricks 20—Tigers 14 
Senators 10—St. Patricks 8 
Tigers 9—Senators 6 
Tigers 8—St. Patricks 7 
Senators 15—St. Patricks 5 
Senators 17—Tigers 4 
‘Tigers 15—St. Patricks 9 


On the tennis court the girls are to 
be seen during any of the recreation 
speriods. Some of the girls are very 
good players and several others are 
taking up the game for the first time. 
week 
the softball games are forming the big 
part of their sport. 


Let the Graduates Think it 
Over ~ 
i When a factory turns out an expen- 
sive machine, experts examine it to 
make sure that it is up to the specifica- 
tions. The maker and the purchaser 
both have a right to expect certain 
things in it, andif itis found to be 
lacking in any respect, that means 
trouble for somebody. 
In the month of June thousands of 
young people are severing their connec- 
tions with the schools. Some of them 
have high school diplomas. A smaller 
number are college graduates. They 
come, a great army of them, to swell 
the ranks of the world’s workers. 
Education is an expensive luxury. 
Because you have the advantages of 
the public schools with everything free 
to you, even textbooks in most cases, 
you must not lose sight of the fact that 
somebody pays for it. The girls who 
finish high school, the young men who 
graduate from college, hold diplomas 
which represent a large amount of 


of money contributed by the com- 
munity. And it follows thatthe com- 
munity is going to look over these 
young people just as the expert looks 
over a finished machine, to see if the 
output is satisfactory, if the public is 
getting its money worth. 

Sometimes the business man feels a 
little doubtful about the answer when 
the high school graduate whom he has 
just engaged brings hima letterto sign 
with several misspelled words, or blun- 
ders in a simple problem in percentage- 
Asa tulethe teachers get the blame 
when the school graduates show them- 
selves deficient in. these elementary 
branches, or else the school curriculum 
is criticized, and people declare thatso 
much time is given'to “‘fads'’ that the 
public school pupils are not grounded 
inthe elementary branches. Asa rule, 
however, it is the pupil himself who 
must. shoulder the blame. The 
young people who go through with 
ambition of getting just high enough 
marks to pass them will find some 
setious gaps in their educational equip- 
ment after they graduate. 

But there is another lack more 
serious than those referred to. An 
hour spent daily with a spelling book 
for six months will make most people 
reasonably good spellers. 

It will not take long to acquire all the 
arithmetic necessary for the demands 
of ordinary business. But employers 


_ sometimes find among these recruits 


from the schools a lack of «clear 
thinking, which is very disconcerting. 
It does not matter so much thatthe 
graduate does not know certain things 
we expect hi know, forif hismind 
is keen and trained, he can learnthem 
quickly and easily. But if his mind is 
dull, if he has never mastered concen- 
tration and application, itlooks as if the 
taxpayer's money had been wasted. 
‘Again the question is asked, who is 
to blame? Withopr the doubt the 
teachers must accept a share. of the 
responsibility if a student who hasbeen 
in their hands a dozen years graduates 
from the high school without even 
knowing how to think. But the stu- 
dent himself is more responsible. 
Every school must have a passing 
grade far below perfection, apd? the 
pupil who is determined he will not 
use his reasoning powers at -all, and 
only as much of his memory as he is 
obliged to, can frequently squeeze 
through in spite of dark suspicions 


effort on their part and a large amount ! 


eae ae instructors that he! 
not deserve to A lack of 
persinal spbiin othe pa ot tae i A Dear Man's Worp Savep Lives 
lents is. a if which the most effi-' An extraordinary story of how a 
-— teacher finds almost insurmount- , dumb a apeer of the realm, was 
3 ¢ : y \ given the power to utter one word, 
pice is another thing which can- : thereby saving many lives, was told by 
aes eee oe aN ee eae 
¢ ells, ication 
from the schools of America are the’ for deca in Bath, England, The 
eee oes 
al rien inion. 
leave school one hundred per cent pa- : «tes Carbery,” feild the bishop, 
triots. “The country Which has given | was aboard a steamer sailing from Cory 
them: a start such as no other country “to Bristol. A-dense fog came on and 
furnishes its children, and which points | passengers could see nothing. 
them on to their opportunities unparel- | Even the lookout man was unaware 
led in “history, has a right to their | of danger, when Lord Carbery, who 
whole souled loyalty. And thismeans | was sitting in the bow, shouted loudly, 
mote than a readiness to fight the nat- !"Tand!? ‘ 
ion’s battlesintimes of war. Itmeans! ‘‘It often happens when God has 
ea in ortine for all los sehds to deprived man of one sense he in- 
e that nation strong, better and wise. | creases the power of ther. Lord 
It means interest in all public prob- , Caters yan ables 3 eerie pitiers 
derne an pester in strivi fot their could not and realizing the ship was 
solution. Practical patriotism,three hun- making straight for the black mass, hi: 
dred and sixty-five days in the year, and ¢: ment forced ae cae wend en 
all the years God gives you, is what the his lips. 
nation asks from you graduutes of Ame- ' “The captain put the helm round, 
ica's schools. You are the output of the vessel just skimmed past the South- 
‘one of the greatest of American institu- ernmost rock of Lundy Island. We 
tions. Immense sums of money have all had a most narrow escape, and 
been spent to give you education of many lives were saved by Lord Car- 
which your diploma is the symbol. bery’s warning.’’—Pathfinder. 
What do you think about it yourself? 
Are you worth what it has cost? 
—Young People’s Weekly. 


‘The Deaf World 


A Norep Dear WorKMAN 


Mr. William Lipgens, of New 
7 York, has, says an exchange, ‘just 
Do It.Now ‘ delivered to a patron, through one of 
the largest jewelry houses on Fifth 


co Aer thinking tar ever have Avenue, what he considers one of his 
€ great- oreatest achievements since he came 


est bit-of practical advice ever written A 
Mihebes ic to America from Germany. _ It was a 
consists of that old chestnut, “Do It heavy platinum ring foran officer who 


Now!" h fade, 
f ad served the United States in two 
, Asamottoit hasbeen reduced by wars, one while a Naval, entrusted to 


repetition to an inanity, but, as 1 have yr, Lipgens, who reproduced the 
said before of other platitudes, if fs aignteot thetwo branehet of the ser- 
wasn’t good it woulda be repeated. vice on opposite sides surmounted with 
Fcan think of ‘nothing better to the American eagle. Evenblase ex- 
teach children than the simple proposi-  jerts were amazed at the unusual dis- 
Le ae dent | Atour house we. play of artcraitsmanship and marvelled 
say “Do this'’ and “Do that’’andno ar the artist's display of talentas a de- 
signer, as hitherto they had only known 


action is taken until the third call. 
have a sense of guilt in tolerating this him asa master workman who carried 
shiftlessness, knowing from experience yr the ideas of others. When work- 
nate rae eee, rate Human ing at hisbranch of his art, Mr. Lip- 
being can have is this habit of tardiness yens if frequently paid at a high rate 
in the pefformance of necessary duties. —probably a world record, so far as 
Certainly, “Do it now!”’—not to- deaf workers go. Mississippian. 

i morrow, or next week, or next year, | 

but now. 


I lke. | Concerninc Dear Workers 
Turn over is nine-tenths of business. 


The faster money works the more | 


| profits it collects. A profitearned to- 
| day picks up another profit to-morrow. 
| Anunanswered letter is on your desk, 

Answer it now. 

Your telephone bell is ringing. 
| swer now. 
| Papesrare unsigned. Sign them now. 

You have been asked for a decision 
Decide now. 

A customer is waiting for a quotation. 
Estimate now. 
| Not—after you have finished your 
‘ day-dreaming, or played a game of 

golf, or read the current installment of 

a weekly serial, or gossiped away the 

morning, or spent three hours at a 

luncheon club devoted to heavy non- 

sense. 
Do any of these if you please. 
Youenay like to mix business with 
recreation. ‘The advice here is for 
those who wish to know the sure and 
quick way to get ahead and not for 
those who have retired from active 
competition. 


An- 


For these, as they say in the Pull- | 


mans, ‘Quiet is Desired."\—The 


Latch String. 


-— 


Whatever the number of a_ man’ 
friends, there will be times in his life 
when he has one too few; but if he 
has only one enemy, he is lucky in- 
deed, if he has not one too many. 
Bulwer. 


Many persons of sound hearing, es- 
pecially employers, have a particular 
penchant for misjudging the deaf or 
| partially deaf, concerning their work- 
| ing ability. 
| | have found that nearly 90 per cent 
jot the deaf make as good workers as 
| any reasonable employer could expect. 
| In fact the deaf worker has been rat- 
jed in several instances a better and 
| more efficient craftsman than most men 
| possessed of normal hearing. 

H “hey are known to be more atten- 
‘tive, faster and neater workmen. It’s 
| because they think more and talk less 
| during workinghours. ‘Think itover. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Heten Kevcer HAs Riva 


|.“ Blind and deaf-mute, Elmya Car- 
ie isle, twenty-five years old inmate of 
‘the Clovernook Home for the Blind, 
| Mount Healthy, (Cincinnati, Ohio, ) 
js happy, healthy and busy. 
| Born in Beavertown, Pa. one of the 
nine children, six of whom have lost 
i their eyesight upon reaching their 
‘teens, Elmyra, mute and without car 
| drums, was educated in the School for 
‘the Deaf in Pennsylvania. When her 
vision failed her in her eighteenth year 
‘and Elmyra_became wholly shut off 
from the world, the authorities of the 
Pennsylvania institute arranged to send 
her to the Clovernook Home here.” 
—The Silent Worker. 
t 


May 
Alll the birds come back in May, 
And fine new nests are made; “/ 
The leaves are large upon the trees, 
And give us pleasant shade. 
‘The butterflies and dusky moths 
Are breaking each cocoon; 


The bees are buzzing round about— 


Summer is coming soon. 


Grade IIC 
April27. 
We went out-of-doors. We went 
to the field. We played ball. We 
hadtwosides. One was red and the 
other was blue. We had atennis ball 
anda tennis racket. Morris threw 
the ball and | caught it. Miss Squier 
ran fast. The Red side won. We 
like to play ball. 
—Lambert Sunderland. 


Topic, 


May 

Burtercups, daisies, 

What do you say, 
Nodding your white and gold 

Heads so gay? 

“It's May! It's May! 

The lovely month of May!”’ 
Children, out of doors 

Allthe day, 
What do you call 

As you dance and play? 


It's May! 


ay 
The lovely month of May '”’ 


Blue-birds and robins, 
Black-birds, pray, 
What is the song 
‘That you sing today: 
“It’s May! It’s M 
The lovely month of May!"* 


May Day 

Last Saturday was May Day. We 
made May baskets last Thursday after- 
noon. They were made ef green paper. 
There were no flowers out of doors. 
We made flowers out of coloured 
paper and candies. We put them into 
our baskets on Friday afternoon. We 
gave them to our friends. We hung 
them on their door knobs, We knock- 
ed onthe doors and ran away very 
fast. IT gave my bi to Frank. We 
had a good time. —Nicholas Wozcik. 


Grade IIA. 


The Buttercup 
1 watched a little buttercup 
‘That in the meadow grew, 
And as the sun was coming up 
It washed its face with dew, 
And with a sunbeam made it dry, 
Then looked around the place, 
And all the day turned toward the sky 
Its jittle golden face. 
—Albert Morse 


—+e-—- 


Topic, Grade IIIC 

My father and sister Ethel came to 
see me last Saturday. Father drove 
the car from Winchester. 1 was sur- 
prised and glad to see them. ‘They 
took me to Picton in the car. We went 
so visit some friends there. Ethel 
bought new shoes, acap, five handker 
chiefs, a softballand some oranges for 
me. | boughttwo pencils and a rubber. 
On Monday morning we came back to 
the O.S.D. They came to school with 
me. They stayedalittle while. Then 
they said “‘Good bye’’ to me and they 
went home. | was sorry when they 
went away. —Fred Albert Dixon. 


May 10 

My mother senta baseball glove to 

me. It was gray and k. Miss 

Ford went down town. She bought 

# baseball for me. 1 played baseball 
with many boys. —Carl Borth, 

Grade IC. 


Miss Handley’ sow na 
white rabbit. It ran very fast. 


catch the rabbit.—Lena Tivy. 


big cat chased it. The'cat did not 
4. 


A man brought a baby aus to 
school. He gave it to Miss Ford. 
She put it into a basket. Miss Hand- 
ley showed it to us. It walked on 
the floor to me.—Abie Miller. 


‘The Four Leaved Clover. 


“Why is the four-leaved clover more 
lucky than the three?’” 
I questioned Master Greedy and thus 
he answered me: + 
“*It's because the four-leaved clover so 
crafty is and bold; 
It has an extra hand, sir, to grasp the 
sunshine gold.”’ 
**Why is the four-leaved clover more 
lucky than the three?’* 
I questioned Master Generous and 
thus he answered me: 
“It’s because the four-leaved clover so 
kindly is and gay; 
Tt has an extra hand, sir, to give its 
gold away.”’ 
—Amos R. Wells in The Outlook. 


Gray Wolf 


Gray Wolf wanted to go duck hunt- 
ing. He wanted rubber boots to wear. 
He went to the Shoe Store. 
He told it that he wanted to go duck 
hunting and he needed rubber boots 
to wear. He asked it to give him 
some little boots. 

The Shoe Store told him that it could 
not fit him because their boots were 
too big forhim. It told him to go to 
the Factory, so he did. He told it 
that he wanted to go duck hunting and 
heneeded rubber boots to wear. He 
asked it to make him some little boots 
because the Shoe Store had none to fit 
him. The Factory told him to get it 
tubber and then it would make him 
some little boots. Gray Wolf met a 
man. He told him that he wanted to go 
duck hunting and he needed rubber 


boots to wear. He asked the man to tell _ 


him where to find rubber. The Gray 
Wolf told him that he would take rub- 
ber to the Factory and then it would 
make him some little boots. He told 
Gray Wolfthathe could get it across 
the Big Blue Sea in South America. 
Gray Wolf asked the man how he could 
wet across the Big Blue Sea. He told 
Gray Wolf that his automobile was 
there. Ithonked. It told him to get 
in, because it was ready. It carried Gray 
Wolf to the Big BlueSea. There he 
found a sailboat. He went to South 
America. 

Gray Wolf met aboy. Gray Wolf 
told him that he wanted to go duck 
hunting and he needed rpbber boots to 
wear. Heasked him totell him where 
to find rubber. ‘The boy told him that 
it was many miles to the rubber trees. 
Gray Wolf told him that he could not 
walk so far. He asked him how he 
could get there. The boy told him 
that Little Burro was there. He told 
him that he would take him to the rub- 
ber trees where he wanted to go. Gray 
Wolf got on the back of Little Burro. 
He took him many miles to the rubber 
trees. Gray Wolf told itthat he want- 
ed to go duck hunting and he needed 
rubber boots to wear. He asked it to 
give him rubber. Gray Wolf told it 
that The Factory would make him 
some little boots. ‘The rubber tree 
told him to cut its bark and he might 
haveall the rubber he wished. He 
took his knife and cut the bark of the 
tubber tree. He caught the rubber in 
a pail. 

Little Burro took him back to the Big 
Blue Sea. The sailboat took him back 
tothe automobile. The automobile 


Helen is eleven years old. 
She is tall. 
She is not thin. 
Her hair is not curly. 
Her eyes are blue. 
Her cheeks are pink. 
She is deaf. 
She is a good girl.—Florence Car- 
tiere. Grade IB. 


Story From a Picture 
Tue Funny Doc. 
One day a boy wentto school. His 
dog followed him. He took a fish- 
pole and acan of worms with him. 


! 
He put them on top ofa large barrel 


beside the window. 

Aftera while the boy began to study 
his book on his desk. His dog jumped 
up on the barrel and looked through 
the window atthe boy. The dog 
knocked on the window with his paw 
and the boy heard it. Then the boy 
looked at his dog. They wanted to 
go fishing. —Shina Sylvia Bluestein. 

Grade IVC. 


Cotton 


Cotton grows on plants. The cot- 
ton plants grow in the southern part of 
the United States, Africa, China, Japan 
and other rather warm countries. The 
best cotton grows in the United States. 
A cotton farm is called a plantation. 

In the spring the people plant the 
cotton seeds. They plant them in 
rows. After a while the cotton seeds 
begin to grow. The plants are rather 
small. They have pretty, pink and 
white flowers. When the flowers drop 
off the pods beginto grow. ‘The pods 
are brown and hard. The pods are 
called cotton bolls. 

In the autumn the bollsopen. The 
cotton fibres are in the bolls. They 
look like snowballs. “The seeds are in 
the cotton fibres. Negroes pick the 
cotton into large baskets. “Then they 
Send it to a cotton gin. A cotton gin 
is amachine with sharpteeth. It pulls 
the seeds out of the cotton. 

‘Then the cotton is tied into bales. 
They send the bales of cotton on ships 
to othercountries. “They senda great 
of deal of cotton to England, ‘There 
are many cotton factories in England. 
‘There are many machines in the fac- 
tories. “The spinning machines spin 
the cotton fib into thread. The 
weaving machines weave the thread 
into cloth. Sometimes the people in 
the factories dye the thread many col- 
ours. People buy cotton to make 
clothes. We buy cloth by the yard in 
dry goods stores. —Hughie Daniels 
MeMillan. Grade IVC. 


Karl 

Earl is thirteen years old. 

He is tall. 

He is not thin. 

His cheeks are red. 

His hair is curly. 

His eyes are blue. 

He is deaf. 

He is a good hoy.—Peter Rudey- 
‘chuk. Grade IB. 


A Walk 

We walked to the barn. We saw 
many ‘little chickens. They ran. 
‘They were afraid. The mother hen 
was cross. A man gave some water 
to the chickens. 

We saw many black and white cows 
and a little calf. We saw five horses. 
We saw many hens and two white 
ducks. —Rothan Hawthorne. 

Grade IC 


; ey put ladders against 
‘walls of the burning buildings and 
carry people out of the building. 
firemen are brave, 


A Pfinter 


A printer works in a print-shop. 
He sets type. He has a_ printing 
press. He prints newspapers, books 
and other papers. He can cut paper 
‘and make books. 

Mr. Spanner is the printer at the 
O.S.D. He and the. boys print, 
“The Canadian.’’—James Cecchini. 


. A Carpenter 
H A carpenter has a carpenter shop. 
| He works in the carpenter shop every 
iday. He has many tools and many 
kinds of wood. Hestandsata bench 
‘and works. He make things of wood. 
1 ‘ Some carpenters make houses and 
MATHS. 


Mr. Rutherford is the carpenter at 
| 


the O.S.D. 


{ A Policeman 
A policeman walks up and down 
the street. He watches people take 
care of little children. He makes 
people obey the laws. A policeman 
takes people to jail if they do not obey 
the laws. 
| . In large cities a policeman stands in 
the street and tells people when they 
can cross the street. Some policemen 
ride on horses and motorcycles. 
A policeman wears a blue uniform 
and carries a club. —Bruce Scott 


A Doctor 

A doctor hasan office. He goes 
to see sick people. He gives medicine 
tothem. He carries the medicine in 
a medicine-case. He makes sick 
people well. Sometimes people goto 
a doctor's office to see him. 

Dr. Boyce is the doctor at the 
O.S.D. 


A Nurse 
A nurse takes care of sick people. 
She wears a white uniform and a white 
cap. She works ina hospital. 
Allison is the nurse at the 


O.S. 
A Dentist 


A dentist has an office. He wears 
awhite coat. He fills holes in people's. 
teeth and cleans them. Sometimes 
he pulls teeth. Allthe holes should 
be filled when they»are very small. 
We should clean our teeth every 
morning and night. 

Dr. Marshall is the dentist at the 
O. §. D.—Doris Breen. 


A Minister 

A minister preaches in a church. 
He preaches every Sunday. The 
people listen to him. The minister 
and the people pray to God and wor- 
ship Him. 

Mr. Beamish is the Anglican min- 
ister. ‘ 

Mr. Stewart is the Presbyterian 
minister. 

Mr. Wight is the United Church of * 
Canada minister. 

Mr. McKechnie is the Baptist 
minister. 


A Priest 
A priest preaches in a Catholic 
church. The Catholic people go to 
church, ‘They go to Mass. They 
call the priest, ““Father’’. 
Father Killeen is the Catholic 
priest. 
—Gladys Clark. 
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him 


nines anything for her, 


at last to tell him that 


fl 


if id not begin to work for his’ 


porridge, she would turn him out’ to 
wee eg se Ye could. 


ket? 
replied Jack. 

‘The next day Jack went out again, 
and hired himself to a cow keeper, 
who gave him a jar of milk for his 
day's work. Jack took the jar and 
put it in the large pocketof his jacket, 
spilling it all along the way home. 

“Dear me! ’’ said the woman; 
“, cone 

you should have carried it on your 


** I'll do soanothertime, ” replied 


Jack. 

The following day Jack hired him- 
self again to a farmer, who agreed to 
give him a cream cheese for his ser- 
vices. In the evening Jack took the 
cheese, and went home with it on his 
head. By the time he got home the 
cheese was completely spoiled, part of 
it being lost, and part matted with his 
hair, 

“You stupid lout!”’ said his mother; 
‘*you should have carried it very care- 
fully in your hands.”” 

“Pll'do so another time,” 
Jack. 

The day after this Jack again went 
out, and hired himself toa baker, who 
would give him nothing for his work 
buta large tomcat. Jack took the cat, 
and began carrying it very carefully in 
his hands, but in a short time Pussy 
scratched him so much that he was 
compelled to let him go. 

When he got home his mother said 
to him, “You silly fellow! youshould 
have tied it with a string and dragged 
it along after you.”’ 

“4F'I| do so another time,” said Jack. 

The next day Jack hired himself to 
a butcher, who rewarded his labors by 
the handsome present of a shoulder of 
mutton. 

Jack tookthe mutton, tied it to a 
string, and trailed it along after him in 
the dirt, so that by the time he got 
home the meat was completely spoiled. 

This time his mother was out of 
patience with him, for the next day 
was Sunday, and she was obliged to 
content herself with cabbage for her 
dinner. 

"Vou ninnyhammer!”’ said she to 
her son; ‘‘you should have carried it 
‘on your shoulder.’” ; 

‘Pll doso another time,”’ replied 
Jack. 

On the Monday: Jack went once 
more, and hired himself to a cattle 
keeper, who gave hima donkey for 
his trouble. Although Jack was very 
strong he found some difficulty in 
hoisting the donkey on his shoulders; 
but at* last he accomplished it, and 
began walking home with his prize. 


replied 


Now ithappened that in the course of | 
hea eats | rich. Anybody can have money. 


his journey there lived a rich man with 


his only daughter, a beautiful girl but | 
unfortunately deaf and dumb. She | employee to lunch. 
| man to a plain 


had never laughed in her life, and the 
doctors said she would never recover 
till somebody made herlaugh. Many 
tried without success, and at last the 
father, in despair, offered her in mar- 


” of his legs. 


‘ covered her speech 

father was overjoyed, and fulfilled his 
promise by marrying her to Jack, who 
was thus made a rich gentleman. 
They lived in a large house, and Jack’s 
mother lived with them in great hap- 
piness until she died. 


A Kind Girl 

One day a little girl was out in the 

fields watching a man with his sheep. 
Why have you left you dog at 
home?”’ she asked. 

The man said: “My dog cannever 
help me with thesheep again. A cruel 
boy threw a stone at him and broke one 
5 I shall kill him to-night to 
put him out of his pain.’” 

The little girl was very sad when 
she heard this. Shs did not say any- 
thing to the man, but went to his house. 

There she found the dog lying 
onthe floor. At first the dog would 
not lether come near him. But she 
was kind and gentle, and at last he let 
her look at his leg. She found that it 
was much hurt, but not broken. She 
bathed the leg with hot water and 
pound it up. 

After a while she saw the man come 
home to kill the dog. He loved his 
dog, but he knew that it is better to 
kill an animal than to let it live in pain. 
The little girl ran to him and said: 
“Your dog’s leg is not broken. I 
have bound it up. Do notkillhim. I 
think he will be quite well in a few 
days.”” 

‘The next morning she went to see 
the dog again. Thistime he came 
to her-at once, for he knew that she 
was his freind. And again she bathed 
his leg and bound itup. Ina few days 
he was well enough to go out again 
into the fields and to take care of the 
sheep. 

‘After that, whenever the dog saw 
the little girl, he would run to meet her 
and would jump about to show how 
glad he was. [fa dog could speak, 
he would have thanked her for being 
so kind to him. His master, too, 
could not thank her enough. But for 
her, he said, he would have lost the 
best dog he ever had. 

This kind and helpful little girl grew 
to be a kind andhelpfulwoman. She 
left her home and went far away to a 
distant country where a war was going 
on. There she took care of the sick 
and wounded soldiers, and saved 
many lives. Her name was Florence 
Nightingale. Selected. 


Wise Crows 

Some crows were flying in the air 
near the sea-shore. They saw some 
clams on the beach. They flew 
down tothem. ‘They wanted to eat 
them, but they could not open the 
shells. “They stood around the clams. 
They appeared to be thinking. 

“Then each crow took a clam and 
flew high up over some rocks. They 
dropped the clams on’ the rocks and 
thus broke the shells. At soon as 
the shells were broken, the crows 
flew down and ate up the clams. 
—Talks and Stories. 


Save Your Money 
‘There is no mystery about getting 


A millionaire invited a young man 
He led the young 
lunch-place: and order- 
ed two plates of bread and cheese. 
When the bread and cheese came, 
on the young man’s plate was a silver 
dollar. The millionaire said “I am 


‘A man as much and 
pep out of fifteen cents’ worth of 


a Buthere is the secret of my 
getting rich. J never spent a dollar 
wherr{ could make a dime do!”” 

—Selected. 


The Lost Necklace 

A lady, living in Italy, had abeauti- 
ful necklace. It was very valuable. 
One day she put it on her dressing- 
case near the window and left the 
room. The window was open. 

A magpie saw something bright 
nearthe window, and flew to it and 
stole it. It few ona big marble statue 
near the house and dropped themeck- 
lace into the hand of the statue. Ina 
little while, the lady came back to the 
room, but she could not find her neck- 
lace anywhere. 

She at once accused one of the ser- 
vants of stealing it. The servant de- 
nied the charge, but the lady would 
not believe her. She called a police- 
man to arrest the servant, and he took 
her to prison. 

‘A few days after this event, there 
was a great storm. It thundered and 
lightened very hard. Suddenly there 
was a gteat flash. The lightning 
struck the arm of the statue and it 
fellto the ground. 

A man, walking past the statue the 
next morning, found the necklace. 
He knew that the lady had lost it. 
So he went to the house and gave itto 
her. She rewarded him. She was 
much ashamed and sorry, because she 
had so wrongly accused her servant. 

—Talks and Stories. 


A Wise Horse 

One day in a village in Scotland, a 
little boy was playingalone in the road. 

The day was very hot. Cows and 
horses were driven to the sea to cool 
themselves. 

‘All at once a number of young horses 
broke loose, and went galloping down 
the road. The little boy was busy 
playing and did not see the horses com- 
ing. There was noone to save the 
child. Some men saw the danger, 
but they could not reach the child in 
time to save it. 

‘At some little distance from the little 
boy there wasan old horse quietly feed- 
ing. Helooked up and saw the horses 
coming. In a moment he sprang for- 
ward, seized the little boy in his mouth, 
and carried him to asafe place. He 
laid the boy gently down on the grass, 
just as the other horses passed by. 

—Talks and Stories. 


The Stag at the Lake 

A stag, one hot day, came to drink 
from a clear lake, and stopped to look 
at his own image in the water. 

“*H ow beautiful are my fine spread~ 
ing horns!’” said he, “How’strong and 
graceful they are, branching from each 
side of my head! What apity it is that 
my legs should be so thin and ugly?”’ 

Just at this momenta lion came crash- 
ing through the forest and made ready 
to spring upon him. Away went the 
stag! and the legs that he had despised 
would soon have carried him out of 
danger; but when he came to the thick 
woods, his beautiful antlers, of which 
he had been so vain, caught in the 
branches and held him fast until the lion 
came up and seized him. —Aesop. 


Do you 
Do be and gladi 
Teen Taka belgie word to thon’, 


‘Then speak a bright word tothe sad. 
Do you want to be healthy and wise, 
‘Do you want to'be healthy and wise 
Tee iy teed and te ties” 
Yeu, early to bed and to rise. 


a 


The Miser 

A miser who had buried a lump of 
gold in the'ground came to the spot 
every day to ldok at it. 

Finding one day that it had been 
stolen, he began.to tear his hair and 
lament loudly. 

A neighbor, seeing him, said: *‘Pray 
do notgrieve so. Bury a stone in the 
same hole and fancy it isthegold. It 
will serve you just as well, for when 
the gold was there you made no use of 
it.’’ —Aesop. 


The Cat And The Fox 

The Catand the Fox were once 

talking together in the middle of the 
forest. 
“1 do notcare what happens,” said 
the Fox, ‘‘for! have athousand tricks, 
any one of which would get me out of 
difficulty. But pray, Mrs. Puss,’’ he 
added “‘what would you do if there 
should be an invasion?"” 

“T have but one course,"’ Puss rep- 
lied. ‘‘If that would not serve me, I 
should be undone.”’ i 

“*T am sorry for you,”’ said the Fox. 

“T would gladly teach you one or 
two of my tricks, but it is not wise to 
trustanother. We must eachitake care 
for himself.’” 

These words were hardly spoken, 
when a pack of hounds came upon 
them in full cry. 

The cat, by means of her one well- 
proved safeguard, ran up a tree and 
sat serenely among the branches. 
“This is my way,’’ she said to the Fox 
‘What is yours to be?’” 

The Fox, with all his thousand 
tricks, was not able to get out of sight 
and fell a prey to the dogs. —Aesop. 


Two Boxes 
If 1 knew the box where the «miles are kept, 
‘No matter how large the key 
Orstrocie ‘the bolt, I would try so hard, 
“Twould open, | know, for me. 


‘Then over the land and sea broadcast 
I'd scatter the xmiles to play, 

That the children’s faces might hold them fast, 
For many and many a day. 


If knew a box that was large enough 
‘To hold all the frowns I meet. 

T would like to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school, and street. 


‘Thon foldingand holding. I'd pack them in, 
‘And. turning the monster key, 
1d hire a giant to.drop the 
‘To the depths of the deepest sea. 
Worthington'’s Magazine, 


A Word for the Sparrow 

There is probably no’bird regarded 
asmore of a pest than the little spar- 
row. Yet balance the little sparrow’s 
account with what is to hiscredit. A 
scientist in Iowa by test after test found 
that in winter time the sparrow ate 
about a quarter of an ounce of weed 
seeds aday. “Then he counted the 
number of sparrows ordinarily seen in 
the winter to the square mile. He put 
the number atten. I think that is a- 
way below the average. Try it your- 
self wherever you like. But on the 
basis of ten birds to the square mile, 
he figured that the sparrows must cat, 
in the State of Lowa alone, eight hun- 
dred and seventy tons of weeds a win- 
ter. 1 would not like to have to figure 
‘out how many acres of good land these 

weeds would have contaminated. 
—Outing. 
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si wasonly axl ee; 


Sang 10 Gar os lt 
There were vue that knw Ako xiixer. 
‘Amt few that heeded the 
Yet ths -inzors voice waste 
surely those beart~ were 
a 
Safi tote so proud nna 


A rey et bi feueea valley: 
rush uf the vatloys 
Toa Hoeaia beak esha rie 


am one in a distant corn : 
A woman wrorn stil rife 1 


she matin a 


‘Then whon the song was ended, 


{ 
i 
ice exes were velled with Learn, ; 
And hisheat Ute Inst sweet tone, { 
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for the son!" « 
ter Journal, 


Oliver Twist 
«Continued frou first page } . 

theft of the family plate from, the 
home of Mrs. Maylie and her niece 
Rose, who lived in Chertsey, a day’s 
walk from the abode of Fagin. O}iwer 
accompanied Sikes as the instrument, 
but in an attempt to craw! through the 

dow, the child was shot in thearm 
by Giles, one of ‘the yservants. | Of 
course the robbers failed, and O iver. 
was left in a ditch to work out his own 
salvation, because the news of ; the 
attempted robbery spread so ragidly 
that Sikes and his accomplices were 
forced to remain in hiding, which 


very measure was Oliver's salvation. @sation; and after many days’ wander- 


ng from a stupor, he made 
his way to. the only house in sight— 
the home of the Maylies—and, more 
dead than alive, was received kindly, 
well cared for during a painful illness, 
and in time welcomed as a member 
of tne family. How happy he was! 
The days were full of wondérful 
things, birdsong and beauty and bloom. 
e* * 


~ 

Meantime things were happening in 
Fagin’s den. Monks—a new char- 
acter—about whom one forms an op- 
inion none too good, more from his 
conversation and actions than fromiany 
definite word picture, came to Fagin’s 
den one cold, dark night seeking news 
of Oliver. One would gather from 
his conversation w th the Jew th.t plans. 
were being laid for the child's destruc- 
tion, but in these he made no allow- 
ce for Nancy, whose calioused heart 
had been touched by Oliver's inno¢ent 
trustfulness, and who had made up'her 
mind to save him from the Clutches of 
Fagin and Monks, even at the risk of 
her own life. By shadowing Monks 
she learned that he desired to have 
Oliver, his half-brother, cut of (the 
way, so she went to Rose Maylie, 
and in the face of jibes and taunts 
from the hotel people told’ her stery, 
asking that it be kept secret, sincel by 
revealing it the lives of es and ‘the 
gang would be endangered. One 
would wonder what there was in Sikes 
that Nancy should care to shield him, 
but even Rose’s impassioned appeal 
to her to leave her old life and begin 
afresh away from the wretchedness and 
crime with which she was daily as- 
sociated, lefther unmoved. She said, 
“1 don't know what itis; | only know 
that it is so, and not with me alone 
but with hundreds of others as bad and 
wretched as myself. Whether itis 
God's wrath for the wrong I liave 
done, I do not know, but I am drawn 


back to him through every suffering 
and ill-usage; and 1 slould te, 1 be- 
lieve, # Pknew that to die by 


his hand at last.” Itway arranged 
that, Rose and tle family doctor should 
meet Nancy on London Bridge be- 
tween Il and 12 Sunday night, but 
though she was adept in the art of cun- 
ning diss'mulation, she could not whol- 
ly conceal the cfcct which the know- 


|W. ws power ab. 


— 
DR, 5. CHANT, MD........ duriet and Oouliet 
MISS &. A. WILLOUGHBY 


followed her to with ‘MISS E. F. 
ecu d 1 


much 


conan t turn from him. 

! ning Jew had-‘Noah repeat the story 
‘to Sikes. The violet temper of the 
' brute knew no bounds, and the étate 
' of his mind boded no good to Nancy. 
! She seemed to feel that he knew, and 
‘tried to reason with him, but in’ the 
fierceness of his anger he beat het life 
out as he would that of any stray dog 
that might crosshis path. As he clos- 
ed the door of the room where the 
mangled remains of Nancy lay, he 
thought only of escape, but remorse— 
the hell Bill had brought upon him- 
self—worked his ruin, Wherever he 
went he could not rid himself of the 
sight of the bleeding mass upon his 
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ing he made his way back to his den 
by the river side. Even here he was 
shunned and cursed for exposing the 
whole gang to danger of arrest. His 
foul deed was the beginning of a great 
housecleaning in the East End. For 
years the law, lax and unjust as it was, 
had been endeavoring to convict some 
of “‘the gang, ’’but they had repeatedly 
outwitteu justice. When Sikes arrived 
he learned that Monks and Fagin had 
been captured, but life is sweet, and 
his only: chance lay by way of the roof.) Uieedwork tor. boss, uml Dotostic Belence 
and the river, He received, however, | for girls have been introduced 

the reward of his deeds, for just as eutlaren rl aval Se Devine charns of cleat 
he was Preparing to let himself down tho Government for their 
by a rope a vision of the staring glassy eaiealon tod trove 

eyes of the murdered Nancy flashed 

before him. He lost his balance, the 

rope slipped, tightened about his e the | a 
and he fell, caught in his own trap. 
3 


‘Lhe cnly real love affair was the one 
in which Rose was the principal figure, 
though the old beadle, Mr. Bumble, 
thou life would be one grand, sweet 
song when he married the matron of 
the workhouse, Mrs. Corney; but 
he discovered several things, among 
them being that “‘ if the law supposes 
# man’s wife acts under his direction 
—if the law supposes that, the law is 
a .ss—a idiot. If that’s the eye of the is 
law, the law is a bachelor; and the Goby pease ° eho are. 
worst I wish the law is that his eye may | kBown to them. so that Finuay forward to them 
be opened by experience—by exper- by what means: thetr 


rence. 

Much of the humor of the story is 
supplied by Mr. Bumble and Mr. 
Grimwig, a friend of Mr.. Brownlow 
—his favorite expression being: “* I'll 
eat my own head.”” 

When reading the story, although 
the plot may be Intricate. one is car 
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Quick Thinking 
Grorce M. Jounson 
OME on now, fellows, 
snap into it!’’ called Ray. 
mond Whitfield, athletic 
director of the Danby 
| High Scool. ‘“Ten minute 
scrimmage between ~ the 
first and second teams. 
Samelineup. Let’sgo!’ 
‘Ten of the dozen or more boys who 
had been half-prac 
the gymnasium took their places; the 
coach:tossed a ball up bet: 
opposing centres, and the game was on 
with thud of racing feet and sharp calls 
the ball passed from one player to 
another. 
Stanley Adams, forward on the first 
team, momentarily forgot his troubles 
in the excitement, for Stanley loved 
basketball, A clever bit of play swept 
the ball down towards the scrubs’ goal, 
where Stanley received it fr 
tre. 


hoot, Stan!’” yelled one of his 


he basket was only some fifteen 
feet away, but ever! as Stanley: started 
his shot Bill Peck. the other forward, 
broke from his guard and flashed swift- 
ly down under the goal. It seemed as 
if the ball had started for the basket, 
yet it ended in Peck’s hands, and he 
shot the goal. 

2 y, Billy’’ yelled the centre. 

alled Whitheld, who 
often stopped a practice game to com- 
ment pl That’ s basketball !”” 
he said to the players as they grouped 
round him. tan had a geod. shot, 
and no one could have blamed him 
for tal kat the basket, but 
he saw that Bill was in a better posi- 
tion and changed tactics in about one 
fifth of a second, willing to let another 
player have the glory. [like to see a 
chap pass the ball instead of shoonng 
atthe ring himself, “Vhat’s the kind 
of stuff that wins games. Let's go!” 

Stanley fe warm glow of plea- 
sure as the game was resumed, bat 
the feeling soon left him 

The reporter who covered sports for 
a local newspaper strolled on the floor. 
Whitheld turned the duties of re- 
feree over to a substitute player 

“SH GW are the boys coming along, 
the visitor inquired. “Going 
the town a winning team this 


‘| don't know,"” the coach replied 
guardedly. “I've some good mater- 
ial. How do they look? Notice «ny 
improvement sinc t time you were 
round?”” 

“TL should 
reporter. 
hi now —what’s his name 
n Adams. 
‘Oh yes, Adams. 
whirlwind when he gets 

“Kunny thing about him,” said the 
coach. “He'd never played until this 
winter, and atthe first} didn’t pay much 
attention to him.” He seemed slow— 
mentally slow, | mean. He was fast 
enough on his feet,but he didn’t think 
fast. “Uhe way he s changed is remark- 
able; you'd never know he was the 
kame boy! He's going to be the best 
man on the team, though he won't 
score many points himself. Teil be 
his snappy brain work that makes itpds- 


exclaimed. the 


‘Thar left forward thar you 


m the cen- | 


sible for the others to score, and the 
casual observer will probably never 
realize where the real credit belongs.”” 

He'll fool the other teams, too,”’ the 
reporter remarked. 

You've said something,” the coach 
agreed. By the time they wake up 
to the fact that he’s the man_ they’ ve 
got to watch it'll be tqo late; we'll 
have the game on ice.’” 

Stanley Adams was an orphan and 
had been brought up in the home of 
his uncle, Joseph Bentley. Mr. Bent- 
ley was a plain, austere man who con- 
sidered that he was doing his full duty 
by his sister's son in giving the boy 
athorough schooling. He failed to 
consider basketball or other athletics 
an-an essential part of an educational 
programme. Perhaps hi: ude was 
in part owing to his having been com- 
pelled himself to work hard all his life 
with little opportunity for pleasure dur- 
ing the formative period of his bo: 
hood He was by no means wealth 
| and so:perhaps was justified in thinking 
| that any spare time left over from Stan- 
| ley’ sstudies should belongto him. Mr. 

Bentley ran a small stone quarry just 
| outside the city, where his nephew 
worked faithfully during vacations and 
a yood many hours besides. 

Vhe boy did notin the least resent 
working, forhe knew how greatly he 
was indebted to hisuncle. When the 
call for basketball candidates was issued 
at the high school that year Stan had 
gone out for the team, hopi that his 
uncle would not object to the extra 
demand thus made on his time. For 
a while all went well, and Stan took to 
basketball as a duck tikes to water. 
Bur at last Mr. Bentley ventured to 
protest mildly. 

“1 don’tknow about this basketball 
playing, Stanley,” he said. 
to me it’s taking a lot of time. 

“T know it is Uncle Joe,”” the boy 
admitted. “* [get a pile of fun out 
of it, though.” 

“TL Suppose you do, but fun isnot 
the most important thing in life,’ ” said 
Mr. Bentley. ‘The question ts 
whether vou get any true benetit out 
of it” 

“Nir Whitheld says it’s of more 
practical value than lots of the subjects 
they teach in school,”’ the boy replied 
eagerly. 

“ Tveamind he’s prejudiced,” the 
man retorted. Likely the teachers 
wouldn't agree with him. How does 
he claim it benefits you? 

** He says training in any athletic 


Whitfield an injustice, Uncle Joe, if 
you think he’s only interested in hay- 
ing his team win games. He'd al- 
ways prefer to lose than to win unfair- 
ly. He’safine man, und any boy 
isbound to be helped by associating 
with him.”’  “‘Well I'm glad to hear 
that, Mr. Bentley rejoined, and the 
conversation ended for the time with 
nothing definitely settled. 

But Stanley knew in his heart that 
his uncle did not approve of his taking 
the time required for practice, and in 
the circumstances the boy felt that it 
was not right for him to keep on pla 
ing. It would have been easier had 
Mr. Bentley come out with a positive 
demand thathis nephew give up all 
thought of playing. Moreover, Stan- 
ley knew that the profits from the 
quarry had bees dropping off, and on 
the whole he was decidedly uncom- 
fortable about the whole thing. 

Atthe end of the scrimmage he 
approached Raymond Whitfield. 
** Td like to talk with you in the 
he said. 

‘The coach was shrewd’ enough to 
realize that something was wrong, and 
he silently led the way to his private 
quarters; when the re inside he 
shut the door. “‘What's on your mind, 
Stan?”’ he asked in a friendly tone. 

“Ive decided to give up basketball, 
Mr. Whithield,”’ the boy said soberl 

**Bur you can’t do that, Stan!"” the 
coach cried. “You'll make a star 
player, and two years from now you 
willbe practically sure of being captain. 
What makes you talk about giving 
up?” 

Thereupon Stanley told the whole 
story; the debt of gratitude that he 
owed his uncle, his uncle's disapproval 
of his playing and so on 

“Bur he hasn't forbidden you to 
play, has he?” Whitfield demanded. 
No, sir,’ responded Stanley. 
“He's been fine about it, especially 
fine when you consider how set he is 
against my playing. He's sort of left 
ittome. Tecan play if 1 want to, 
though it would be against his wishes. "” 

Hum! Whitfield mused. 
“MoM. it pretty fd-for you to 
decide, doesn’t it, Stan?”” 
“You've said it! 
grimly. 

7 admire your stand as much as | 
regret your uncle’ s attitude in the mat- 
ter, “*the coach dee jared warmly. 
“Under the circumstances F'd be the 
Jast to urge you to go against Mr. Benté 
You really owe hima 


Stanley muttered 


samtest is the most wonderful. way 16} 2" Bees : : 
Socigniherniude. levseaches ar pls eee ennan 1 that’ s why I'm quitting 
. I Es je game.” 

jew terthink quicklysmakes him: able |G eam es A hits 
yuse his brain inanemergency. He] , iss Hoke 

yo tus his Brainy anemciecncy field went on; “Ell go to your uncle 


says the men who have male a pro~ : ie 
y : can't bring him around. 
nounced success in college or high deican brine him aro) 


Ne . = 
school athletics are almost invariably I don't think yowll have any 
successful in life and in business. ”] luck,’” suid Stanley. “It takes pretty 
* Phat may be true; [can’t says nearly an earthquake to change Uncle 
Feelt ae ppcacmalls direbabaegwNbic [ope neiameey) une ct 
Faldrwianse vou couplay: basketball (octane Memetes oe 
the good it'll do you; the thing he's 


made up. | 


AVhittield carried out his promise the { 


the eS anime Rimself: about is| (dllowingday. , He found Mr. ‘Bene: 
renee That's. what he's {4 at thé quarry, where he himielf 
hired for, Isuspect, and if he's not | Worked-as hard as any two of hismen. 


told you that he had decid- 
asketball, I assume,” 


*Stanle: 
ed to give up 
the coach began. 

“Yes, the other replied rather 
shortly, He suspected why Whitheld 


rd will probably hire | 
Isn't that about right, 


successful the boa 
another coach 
Stanley? 
** Derhaps it is,” Stanley conceded 
thoughtfully, “but you're doing Mr. 


‘The narrow path 


To Teach 


‘To take a child in gentle hands 


And lead hin into mystic Ia 
Where veils na longer shroud ts 
‘each new is 
Tethistoteach. thet 


‘To light new fires where old have burned 


‘With brave good hearts, ax roads are turned, 


To find new stars where darkness swayr, 


Whose light one day shall - 
nth teohs tone eee 


To fill the child world brim with joy, 
To charm and hold some errant boy 
With stern ambitlon—or some song 
Of right triumphant over wrong— 


Its this to teach. 


‘To move dread mountains d 
Hf mave dread taountains dark with fear, 
he 


ung hearts drawing near 
the fathers long have trod, 
, that lead to God— 
It's this to teach, 


e path 


—Selected.. 


had come to him and was inclined to 
resent it. 

1 just wanted to tell you that in my 
mind you're making a serious mistake, 
Mr. Bentley,"’ Whitfield continued, 
not discouraged at the coolness of his 
reception. “‘Any body will profit by 
the training and discipline that ‘he gets 
on an athletic team. It tends to de- 
velop self-reliance and promptness of 
reaction between brain and muscles; 
italso builds character for it inculcates 
high ideals of honor and clean sports- 
manship.”” 

nley is a boy of high ideals! 
y said quickly. “* He stopped 
playing basketball because he knew 1 
disapproved of such a waste of time 
and needed his help. "” 

Ness but he longs to play. with 
your approval, just as he could not 

ntinue playing without it. 1 know 
u wish to do the right thing by the 
y. Haven't you yourself n how 
ne had benefitted by his basketball 
“xperience? All his mental processes 
rave quickened tremendously. 

“LT dunno abour that,”’ Bentley res- 
yonded. **Atany rate, | think ['m 
sight, but I’m going to leave the whole 
t Stanley. I sha’n’t forbid his 


of course, means that he 
said Whitheld, realizing 
etaccepting the others 
“I'm sorry 
He 
cally needs the game, and I’m. frank 
yadmitthat | need him; heisa player 
sf unusual promise, Well, | know 
ou’ re a busy man, Mr. Bentley, and I 
von'’t take any more of your time. 
vod-day sir.” 
So Stanley turned in his basketball un- 
orm and began spending his afternoon _ 
carthe stone quarry. His uncle owned 
in automobile truck and the boy often 
lrove the machine over the quarry 
road. It was work that he enjoyed; 
eJiked the feeling of importance and 
responsibilty that came from control- 
i ny So easily the vast power concealed 
vithin the gray cylinder of the heavy 
yotor, Mr. Bentley himself admitted 
rat his nephew had skilland judgment 
n driving that were far beyond his 
years. : 
One day shortly after Whitheld’s 
visit to the quarry Stanley drove the 
down to the derrick for bloc 
anite that stone Cutters had already 
shaped. “The derrick hoisted the rough 
blocks out of the quarry pit; the hori- 
zontal arm of the machine was an eight 
neh timber more than forty feet long, 
and weigh fully twelve hundred 
‘Continued on last page! 


von't play, 

hat he had los 
spinon with good grace. 
both for Stan and for myself. 


The Union Jack 

The Union Jack is a combination of 
the banners of George, St. ' 
Andrew, and St. Patrick, and 
indicates the union of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. j 

The banner of St. George is a 
vertical red cross upot, a white ground, | 
the banner of St. Andrew a diagonal | 
white cross upon a blue ground, and } 
the banner of St. Patrick a diagonal | 
red cross upon a white ground. 

In forming the Union Jack, the red 
cross of St. . George is placed upon 
the white cross of St. Andrew and 
the red cross of St. Patrick, because 
England is the senior member of the 
United Kingdom. 

When the Union Jack floats on the 
breeze, the broad white of the cross of 
St. Andrew appears above in the 
upper corner, next the staff. .WHen 
the position of this cross is reversed 
the flag becomes a signal of distress. 

‘Vhe Union Jack 1s the emblem of 
British rule. It recalls the great deeds 
done in war and peace, to make our 
country strong and keep it free. Its 
colours remind us of virtues on which 


our Empire rests—red signifying 
bravery; white, purity; and blue, truth. 
‘ whore our 


de domains 


A hires Crosson 
‘The banner of 
~ 


Letters of Recommendation 

A gentleman once advertised for a 
boy to assist him in his office, and near- 
ly fitty applied forthe place. Out of 
the whole number, he in ashort time 
chose one and sent all the rest away. 

“Ishould like to know,’’ said a 
iriend, “on what ground you chose 
that boy. He had not a single recom- 
dation with him.’” 

“You are mistaken,”’ said the gen- 
tleman; “he had a great many: 

“He wiped his feet when he came in 
and closed the door after him; showing 
that he was orderly and tidy. 

“He gave up his seat instantly to 
that lame old man; showing he was 
kind and considerate. 

“He took off his cap when he came 
in, and answered my questions prompt- 
ly and respectfully; showing that 
he was polite. 

“He litted up the book | had _pur- 
posely laid on the Hoor, and placed it on 
the table, while all the rest stepped over 
it, or shoved it aside; showing that he 
was caretul. 

“And he waited quietly for his turn, 
instead of pushing the others aside; 
showing that he was modest. 

“When talking to him, I noticed 
that his clothes were caretully brushed, 

his hair in nice order, and his teeth as 
white as milk. When he wrote his 
name, | observed that his finger-nails 
Were clean, instead of being upped 
with jet like those of the handsome 
little tellow in the blue jacket. 

“Don't you call these things letters 
of recommendation? | do; and what 
1 can know about a boy by using my 
eyes for ten minutes 1s worth more 
than all the fine letters of recommen- 
dation he can bring me.’’—Selected. } 


You know not my supreme happi- 
ness athaving one on earth whom | 
can call friend. Charles Lamb. 


The Wise Fath 
‘There was once 3 poor 


ni : 
“Why do you work so hard?” said 

his son. 

“*You earn more than it costs to live.’’ 

“Yes,” said his father; “but 1 want 
to send you to school, sothat you may 
be able to earn more and live better 
than I do.’’ Be 

““Well, father, I hope I can carn 
more, for then I will take care of you 
when you are old. You shall not cut 
wood all day when I am a man~’ 

So, when his father had saved money 
enough he sent his son to a great school. 
Here he studied, and became one of 
the best scholars. 

But he did not know how to work. 
In vacation time he went home and 
helped his father. He went to the 
woods with him every day; and, as 
they had but one axe, would work 
part of the time, and let his father rest. 

When his father was at work, he 
would go out into the woods, and cal- 
lect the plants and bugs and butterflies 
that he had learned about at school. 
These he put in order in the evening, 
so thatthey would keep. His father 
thought that he was foolish to work so 
hard for nothing. But, when his son 
went back to school, he carried so 
many curious things, that the teachers 
and pupils said, “* we must have them 
in our cabinet.’” 

In a few days the men who had 
charge of the school had a meeting, 
and the teacher showed them what 
this boy had collected during the 
vacation, andsaidthey oughtto be in 
the cabinet. ‘*But does the boy know 
anything about them?’’ saidone of 
the visitors. 

“We will see,’ 

So he called the boy, who was able 
to tell the names, anduses of the whole 
collection. 

“* What are you going to do with 
them ? "’ said the gentleman. 

** I don’t know,” said the boy. 
““T got them because I wanted to 
know about them.”* 

** Will you sell them?"’ 

“T should be glad to, * 


said the 


y- 

“* What will you do with the mon- 
ey?" said the gentleman 

“*T shall send it to my father,” 
said the boy. ““ He works very hard 
to keep me at school and when I get 
any money, he shall have it. ’” 

“* How much do you ask for the 
collection? ** 

“I don't know how much it is 
worth,”’ said the hoy. “‘I will take 
what any one gives me.”’ 

The gentleman spoke with the teach- 
er a moment, and then took out his 
pocket-book, and give the boy more 
money than his father earned ina year. 

This he sent to his father, keeping 
only just enough to pay his board and 
tuition. 

When his father received the mon- 
ey, he could hardly believe his eyes. 

He feared his son had got it dis- 
honestly, but, when he read the letter, 
he said “‘ my boy shall have a te ter 
chance to learn than I had .”” 

But this was only the beginning of 
good times for him. When his son 
left school, he knew so much about 
plants and rocks and animals of all 
kinds, that he could earn more in a 
year than his father had in his whole 
life. 1 am glad to say that he did not 
forget to whom he owed his good for- 
tune. —Sel. 


The Caterpillar _ 
How do you do, children? 
know who | am? 
lam only a milkweed caterpillar. 
My home is on the milkweed plant. 
I live there because I like to cat the 
milkweed leaves; they are sweet and 


Do you 


wood-cutter DTG! 
-who had to work from morning till the lea 


| 


said the teacher. | 


Do you think my dress is pretty? 
Tt is green and black and yellow. 
~ Lam not hungry now, but I am very 
sleepy. I must finda hiding-place and 
go to sleep. ae 
The Cocoon 

Here I am again, children. You 
would not know me, I am sure, but I 
am your little friend the milkweed cat- 
erpillar. 

I crawled away from the milkweed, 
and I found a good hiding-place here. 
I made myself a cradle and went to 
sleep. ; 

As I sleep Ihave dreams. I dream 
about the tiny egg, and about the milk- 
weed. I dream, too, that I am chang- 
ing my dress. 

Sometimes | wonder in my dream 
if I shall be like my mother. She 
had beautiful wings, all orange and 
brown. They had black veins and 
black borders. 

But I am only a caterpillar with- 
outa dress, and I am asleep. 

Yet it is good to have happy dreams. 

So I love to dream that I am flying 
about in the sunshine like my mother. 
How | wish the dream were truc! 


The Butterfly. 

Here [ am again, children. [have 
wings, and I can fly. My dream has 
come true, and I am just like my 
mother. One warm day I awoke, 
crept out of my cradle, and rested in 
the sunshine. 

The whole world was bright, and 
1 wanted to fly. 

Then I spread out 

‘They were brown and orange with 
black veins and black borders, 

I sailed out into the air and danced 
iD and down. 1 knew | wasa butter- 

y. 

Soon I felt hungry, agd I looked 
around for food. I could smell the 
honey. Atlast I rested on a pretty 
blossom. [ unrolled my long tongue 
and reached it down into the flowers. 

It found the honey. 

I flew from flower to Hower, and 
sipped the honey until I had all 1 
wanted. Then | flew into the air a- 
gain. 1 danced with the other butter- 
flies. I was very happy, for my dream 
had come true. 


Lucy of the Lighthouse 
Lucy was a little girl who lived alone 
with her fatherin a lighthouse on a 
rocky island far out in the sea. 


It was her father’s work totake care | 


of the large lamp in the lighthouse and 
at night to keep it always burning. 
The sailors who passed that way on 
the sea were thus able to steer their 
ships away from the rocks near by. 

Lucy did not go to school because 
she lived so far away fronrthe schools 
on the mainland; but her father taught 
her many things. 

She went out on bright days and 
played in the sand. She was fond of 
the pretty shellsand stones which she 
found there, and was as happy as any 
little girl can be. 

Every night at sundown Lucy follow- 
ed her father when he went up the 
many steps which led to the lamp in 
the lighthouse tower; and she watch- 
ed him as he lighted the lamp and talked 
to him of the sailors who might be 
saved by it. 


my wings. | 


i began to fall in great 
irops, and Lucy took shelter in the 
lighthouse. 

‘The storm was very wild, and the 
sea was very rough. From the win- 
dow Lucy watched the giant waves. She 
knew her father could not come home 
in his little boat until the storm was 
over. A 

Soon night came on, and it was very 
dark, and her father was not there to 
light the big lamp. Oh! if she could 
only light it, to show the way to her 
father and to the passing ships! 

Although Lucy was a brave girl, she 
was lonely now and longed for her 
father. She climbed the stairs and 
tried to light the lamp as she had many 
times seen her father light it. 

She was too short to reach the light, 
So she went down the stairs, and step 
by step carried up a chair and placed 
it under the lamp. i 

She mounted the chair and was glad 
to find that she could now reach high 
enough. She struck a match, for it 
was an oil lamp, and at once a great 
light shone out from the big lamp over 
the sta and toward the shore. 

The storm soon ceased, and the 
great waves went down, Lucy was sure 
her father would soon come home. 

| _ By this time she was so tired that 
she could not keep awake, and she 
lay down on a rug near the lamp and 
fell sound asleep: 

An hour or two afterwards her father 
returned, ran up the stairs as fast as 
he could, and saw the brave girl lying 
there asleep; and the lighthouse lamp 
was burning bright. Never wasthere 
a father more proud and happy. 

| —Adapted. 


Interesting Information 

‘The greatest river in Europe is the 

Volga, which rises about 205 miles 
southeast of Leningrad, Russia, and 
empties into the Caspian Sea, its couse 
being about 2400 miles long. 
| Records kept by an English scientist 
covering many different localities for 
‘a period of fifty years, show that the 
trees most often damaged by lighting 
are the oak andelm. Theash is rare- 
| ly struck and the beech never. 
| A diamond can be ground to so,fine 
‘a point—a million times finer than the 
point of a pin—that the Lord's Prayer 
, has been written on 1-366,000 of a 
| square inch. Atthe same rate, the 
j whole Bible could be written twenty- 
two times in a square inch. The nib 
of the diamond pen was controlled by a 
; machine. 

“Honey, one of the most nutritious 
and delicate of foods, should be eaten 
more than it is,’’ writes a cooking ex- 
pert. “Bought in the comb, it is 
bound to be unadulterated, and will 
keep one free from sore throat and 
bronchial troubles. Honey has been 
usedas a cosmetic. The result is a 
finer textured complexion, a glowing 
color, a young, fresh look.’’—Sel. 

Hickory, oak, beech, birch, hard 
maple, ash, elm, locust, long-leaf pine 
and cherry have fairly high heat values, 
and only one cord of seasoned wood of 
those species is required to equal one 
ton of coal. Hickory, of the non-res- 
inous woods, has the highest fuel value 
per unit yolume of wood, and has other 
advantages. It burns evenly and, as 
housewives say, holds the heat. The 
oak comes next, followed by beech, 
birch and maple. —Selected. 


ils’ Locals 
Mr. Latty’s Crass — : 
Tread a story about a clever dog. 
Peoria parr rane pe 
a t— 
tn'ledthe blind man about the str 


ed. in | Wonder who will win. 
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|Next Saturday afternoon the Albert tapolis found that his son-in-law was 
, College will come here to play softball the king of T; 

Geto a eee 
Pericles and his wife Thaisa left the 


| One week last’ Thursday country and sailed for Tyre. When 


8, ago 
etrecta! at 4.800’ clock the B. H. S. girlscame they sailed, Thaisa had a baby girl 


hereto play softhall againstthe O.S.D. named Marina. Pericles’ wife died 
girls. ‘The B.H.S. girls won by the and he was very seh: He nitheriiia 
score of 13to 5. They cheered very case and it was thrown in the angry 


again. [t rained very hard for several 
days, but finally it cleared off. The 
blind man wanted to go to the woods. 
He called‘the dog to go with him, but 
he did not put its chain, which was in 
his pocket, around its neck. They 
walked along, and they came to astile 
over the fence, near the river. The 
dog began to whine, and took hold of 
its master’s coat, but ¢he blind man did 
not stop. The dog jumped over a 
stile very quickly, and stood in front of 
the man and put its paws on his knees. 
The blind man did not know what the 
matter was, but he was afraid to walk. 
So he called the dog, and fastened the 
chain around its neck. Then the dog 
led him home again. The blind man 
told his wife about the dog. Then she 
saw a large hole in the path which the 
river had made when it rained. She 
was very glad that her husband was 
safe. She told him about it when she 
went home.—Hilton Elwood Bell. 

—In March the Prince of Wales 
left London, England, fora long trip. 
He sailed on H.M.S. Repulse. “The 
Repulse is a large battleship. It has a 
crew of about twelve hundred sailors. 
They were dressed in blue and white 
uniforms. The officers were very 
nicely dressed in fine uniforms. 

During his trip the Prince of Wales 
wore many different uniforms. When 
the Prince left the dock at Portsmouth, 
he saluted. The Repulse sailed out of 
the English Channel and into the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

It sailed in the Atlantic Ocean past 
France, Spain, Portugal and part of 
the west coast of Africa till it came to 
Freetown. The prince visited Free- 
town, Then he went to the Gold 
Coast. 

The next place he stopped was at 
Lagos, the capital of Nigeria. 

‘After leaving Lagos, the Repulse 
sailed to Cape Town in South Africa. 
In southern Africa he visited Zululand, 
Swaziland, Rhodesia, and Victoria 
Falls, ‘The Zulus gave awar dance 
for the prince. They were quite 
fierce looking. Victoria Falls are 
large falls on the Zambesi River, he 
visited the diamond mines, After a 


very interesting trip in Africa he got, 


in the Repulse again at Cape Town. 
The ship then sailed westward till he 
cameto St Helena. Itis one thousand 
seven hundred miles from Cape Town 
to St. Helena. ee 

After having an interesting visit. in 
St. Helena, the Repulse sailed west- 
ward till it came to Montevideo. 

The next country that he visited was 
the Argentina Republic. The capital 
of Argentina is Buenos Aires. In 
Argentina he visited the Oxo farms. 

After leaving Buenos Aires the 
Repulse sailed along the eastern coast 
of South America through the Straits 
of Magellan and up the western coast 
to Santiago and Valpariso. From 
those cities you can see the snow- 
capped Andes Mountains. Leaving 
Santiago the prince started on his way 
home. He was six months on his 
wonderful trip. When he returns 
to London, the people cheered him. 

—Blanche M. Batty. 
- —One week ago last Saturday after- 
noon the O. S. D. boys went to the 
Albert College to play softball. The 
Albert College’ won by thescore of 18 
to 13, 


One summer Alec, who lived in 
the country, went to visithis city cous- 
in Arthur, They were in the yard 
one day, when a policeman came along. 
He was only five yearsold. Heasked 
Arthur why the man wore a shield on 
his coat. i j 

Alec was greatly frightened and ran 
into the house. He would not go out 
to play forseveral days, because he was 
afraid of the policeman. 

One day Arthur wanted Alec to go 
to the museum with him to see the 
goldfish and monkeys. Alec started 
but soon he ran back to the house. 

Alec took hold of his Aunt’s hand 
and they walked along together. 
While they were waiting for a street 
car three policemen came along. 
Alec’ grew very pale and started to 
tremble. Finally she beckoned to one 
of the policemen and he came to her. 
She told him that Alec was afraid of 
him. ‘The policeman took him in his 
arms and showed him his badge. He 
carried Alec to the street car and put 
him on. Alec told his aunt that 
he was not afraid of the police- 
man. But he was as glad that they do 
not live in the country. 

—Audrey Pittaway. 


A man hada very wise dog. Every 
morning he gave the dog a cent to go 
and get his breakfast. The dog carri- 
ed the cent in his mouth and went to 
a baker's shop for a roll. He didthis 
for many years. It happened one 
morning, that the baker changed his 
servant. The dog came and laid 
down his cent on the counter as usual. | 

But the new servant did not pay any , 
attention to him. The dog was tired 
of waiting and barked at the one who 
serves but he would not get his roll. 

At last he took the cent and carried 
it tothe baker. ‘The baker scolded his 
clerk and told him to givethe dog a 
roll every morning. 

The next time the dog came to the 
store, the clerk thought that he would 
have fun with him. So he gave the 
dog a very hot roll. He immediatély 
dropped it and went and picked up his 
penny and ran away. He went to an- 
other baker’s shop and bought a roll. 

He never came back to the first 
baker's again, but always went to the, 
new shop.—Abie. J. Hanna. 


i} 


Mr. Srewart's CLass 
—There reigned a good and brave 
young king, whose name was Pericles 
< of Tyre in Syria. One day he heard 
the the king of Antioch bade his ser- 
vants fo kill Pericles so he fled from the 
‘country. He asked a wise nobleman 
to govern Tyre for him while he was 
{ gone, and he sailed away across the 
blue Mediterranean Sea. He arrived 
at Pentapolis, in Greece where Si- 
monides was king. The king of Pen- 
- tapolis invited Pericles to his daughter 
\‘Thaisa’s birthday party. When 
| princess Thaisa saw Pericles, she fellin 
‘ove with him. She told her father 
that she loved Pericles, Pericles joy- 
fully married the beautiful Princess. 
| They lived together for nearly a 
‘year. One day a ship came from 
‘Tyre, bringing messages to him from 
the nobleman, who was ruling it while 
Pericles was away. The wicked king 
of Antioch was dead and the people 
‘of Tyre wanted Pericles to come back 
A their country. The king of Pen- 


loudly. —George H. Windsor. waves. The king and his baby daugh- 
ter sailed on arcoss the sea. 


Another ship came by and a doctor plac 


was onit. They sawthe case and the 
captain bade his mentakeitup. They 
found a living woman, queen Thaisa, 
init. She had not died but been in a 
trance. They kept her inthe temple. 

Pericles arrived at Tarsus and he 
gave his baby to the governor and his 
wifeto keep. Then Pericles sailed off 
for Tyre. When he arrived there, 
all the people were very gladthat their 
king had come again. 

The governor became jealous of 
Marina because she was prettier than 
his daughter. He wanted toget rid of 
her and he sent her away to beaslave. 

Pericles, king of Tyre, began to 
hunger for a sight of the baby girl. 
He set sail for Tarsus and when he 
arrived there, the governor told him 
that she had died in her sleep. He 
felt that his heart was broken. He 
sailed for Tyre and the boat blew to 
Mitylene. Lysimachus, the young 
governor of Mitylene saw Pericles 
looking sad. He found that Pericles 
felt bad because he lost his wife and 
daughter, Lysimachus told him that 
he had a wonderful slave. He called 
for Marina and then she sang very 
sweetly. Pericles knew that she was 
his daughter, She looked like her 


i mother, Thaisa. He was very glad 


to have his daughter again but he felt 
bad to lose his good wife. One night 
he had astrange dream and in it his wife. 
was alive. Then he and Marina left the 
country for Ephesus where he met his 
wife .He was very happy to have his 


wife and daughter again. Marina mar- ° 


ried Lysimachus, the governor of Mity 
lene. 
They all lived happily afterwards. 
—Caroline Jane Buchan 


—Sir Walter Raleigh was a famous 
man, who lived in England at the time 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James. 
During that time Raleigh helped the 
English when the Spanish Armada was 


coming to try to conquer England. 


Aftera while hetried to start a colony 
in North America. By this we mean 
that he brought English people across 
the ocean to North America and these 
peopledecidedtolivehere They set- 
tled in Virginia. After a short time 
Raleigh returned to England and 
brought potato plants and tobacco plants 
with him. : 

Once Queen Elizabeth put Raleigh 
in prison. While he was in prison, 
he read many books on Geography. 
He learned a great deal about the 
world and wrote a “‘History of the 
World.”’ Raleigh was set free after 
ashorttime. Then he decided to go 
oh a journey to South America and 
hoped that he would find a gold mine 
there. However, he was very much 
disappointed because he could not find 


‘any mines there. He went back to 


England again. In 1603 Queen 
Elizabeth died. King James succeed- 
ed her and wanted to be friendly with 
the Spanish people. He put Raleigh 
in prison because he was an enemy of 
the Spanish people. 
King James set Sir Walter Raleigh free 
because he promised to go to South 
‘America and look for gold. He was 
quite sure that he could find gold mines 
there. He went to South America 
but he was disappointed again because 
he could not find any gold there, On 
his way home to England, he metsome 
Spanish ships and captured them, 
His son was killed while the English 


After a while j 


and Spanish fought. When he reach- 

ed England, the king was very angry 
with Raleigh and he executed him.. 

—Mildred Volk. 

—Once upon a time there was a 

Grecian King, who married a beauti- 

ful woman Alcestis. 

When they were married, the king 

ived from Apollo a promise that if 

he became sick, he would not die if 

anyone else was willing to die in his 


e. 

After living with Alcestis for many 
years, the king became very ill and the 
physician said that he would die. He 
remembered about Apollo’s promise. 
The king had a noble son but re- 
fused to die in his father’s place, as 
did also the king’s father and mother 
and brothers and sisters. 

There were some people in the 
kingdom whom Admetus had helped 
and he had saved the lives of some of 
them but not one ofthem was willing 
todie for him. It looked to him that 
he would have to die and the people 
mourned. But Alcestis loved him so 
much that she was willing to die for 
him. She remembered the promise 
of Apollo and went to her room alone. 
She called to the god that she wished 
to die for her husband and soon she 
died and the king at once got well. 
The king went to find his wife and his 
heart was broken when he found that 
she had died for him. When the 
people heard that she was dead, they 
mourned greatly. He sat near his 
wife on her couch and he said he 
would not live without her. He took 
hold of her cold hand, and was sur- 
prised and delighted to feel that it was 
growing warm. Her eyes opened and 
in a moment she arose from her couch 
alive and well. The king and Alcestis 
lived many years afterwards. ‘Their 
kingdom flourished and their people 
were happy. When they were very 
old, they died together. 

—Nettie Wall. 

—Most of us have probably read of 
men who were traitors to their country 
but not all of the traitors have been 
men, for I read in history of a girl who 
betrayed her country. Hername was 
‘Tarpeia, the daughter of a Roman 
guard, whose business it was to stand 
at the outer gate of the city to keep 
watch over the enemy. 

At this time the Sabines wanted to 
take the city-of Rome for themselves. 
Their camp was near the wall of the 
city. They tried hard to seize the 
city but could not. Near the gate 
there was a well and every day Tarpeia 
went there for water and she often talk- 
ed with the Sabine soldiers. These 
soldiers wore large silver bracelets on 
their left arms and the sight of them 
made Tarpeia wish to have them. The 
soldiers knew that she was the daugh- 
ter of the guard, so they tempted her 
to betray the city and she promised to 
unlock the gate that her father guard- 
ed, if they would give her what they 
wore on their leftarms; but she did not 
remember that they also wore heavy 
brass shields on their left arms. 

Soon the nightcame and when all 
was still she left her bed. She 
brought the key and unlocked the gate. 
Many soldiers silently passed through. 

‘Tarpeia stood near the gate arid look- 
ed for her reward, but every soldier 
who passed into the city dropped his 
heavy shield upon her head and at last 
she was crushed to death, 

—Helen McNish. 


The discovery of truth can only be 
made by the labor of attention, because 
it is only the labor of attention that has 
light for its reward.—Malebranche. 


Itis a good thing to be rich, and agood 
thing to be strong, but it is a better 
thing to be beloved of many friends. 
—Euripides. 


in any other than the normal English 
order itis only sli 
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Advice to Parents 

Dr. A. H. Walker, President of 
the Florida School for the Deat, has 
issued the following notice to parents 
of deaf children, which we commend 
to the parents of our own pupils: 

‘There is no parent of a deaf child 
who does not desire for it the very 
best that life can offer. Our school, 
also, is constantly reaching out for the 
best in methods, in teachers, in equip- 
ment, in buildings, in everything that 
offers benefit. 

In our study of the results obtained 
here and in other schools 
come to the following conclu 


1. The most important academic aim 
of any school for the deaf is mental 
development. 


2. Without accurate and adequate lan- 


guage no pupil can reach his utmost 
mental development. 


3. A deaf child having a healthy body 
a sound mind and good command ot 
language can attain a sound educa- 
tion. 


4. A deaf child adding lip-reading and 
intelligible speech to the #hove-men- 
tioned qualifications can eventually gra- 
duate from high school and college 
with hearing boys and girls. 


5. The greatest hindrance to the 
acquisition of good English and of 
practically useful lip-reading and 
speech is the use of the sign language 
during the years when education is be- 
ing acquired. 


6. These things being true, it is essen- 
tial that our school adopt English as 


ONTAKW, | 


slightly less harmful than 

SS dicicspesicocs of eabe the 
it 1s 

Betcrsciros. oe 

cand lip-reading in their pupils, that 


both steadily improve with home en- 
ines the ‘stimulus’ | 


couragement 
of business and social ‘contact with 
hearing people. _ = ee 
We are pressing our pupils into the 
use of English at all times—spoken 
English if possible, spelled or written 
English where speech cannot be used. 
Will you give us your assistance in 
obtaining the best for~your children 
by following this plan with them 
during the vacation? 


Yes, They are Really Good 


We gratefully acknowledge the 
receipt of The lowa Hawkeye, with 
the second batch of compositions that 
it promised us. They are very good 
indeed, and if they truly represent the 
average quality of the work done by 
the pupils in the higher classes, then 
the Iowa School is to be heartily con- 
gratulated. When we say “if” we 
don’t mean to imply ahy doubt of the 
somewhat sensitive editor's assurance. 
Perhaps “‘inasmuch’’ would have been 
a better word to use. But we are 
sure that many other schools including 
our own can produce just as good com- 
positions as these from pupils of ex- 
ceptional ability. But they would not 
correctly represent the average work of 
a class. However we are glad that 
we stirred The Hawkeye to print these 
compositions. Itis good for all schools 
to discuss these matters and specimens 
of exceptionally good work being done 
in any school are a stimulus and inspira- 
tion toallthe others. Indirectlythe Haw- 
keye, or rather the Iowa School, can 
thank The Canadian for the following 
complimentary reference to the com- 
positions in The Deaf Oklahoman, 
which, it will be noticed, incidentily 
suggests that there are other editors 
who have entertained ““doots’” 

“The lowa Hawkeye has been 
publishing uncorrected language work 
of the advanced pupils and we have 
scratched ourselves almost bald won- 
dering atthe marvelous papers theyhave 
turned out. We were able to find 
only a few mistakes and they were of 
no importance, so We afe more than 
willing to hand the palm to our lowa 


the means of communication in all ofs friends. 


its activities and work steadily toward 
spoken rather than spelled English 
its goal. 


S 


Because many of those to whom 
our pupils are dearest do not under- 
stand our problem and therefore cannot 
co-operate with us as effectively as 
they desire, we wish to make the 
following explanations: 

‘The sign language is easily learned 
and it can express by a single motion 
a thought that requires a number of 
words in English. 

It is a language without grammar. 
When your child writes “I go town 
yesterday”” he is thinking in the sign 
language, in which the verbs have no 
tense forms. 

When he calls strawberries 
orabroom “sweep” he is think: 
the sign language, which uses the 
sign for both. 

These are three examples of the 
hundreds of ways in which the sign 
language used during the educational 
period tendsto prevent the child from 
learning to use good English or to 
understand it when he tries to read it 
in books. 

Manual spelling is a process analagous 
to writing, in which each word is 
spelled with the fingers instead of with 
pencil, pen or crayon. It is an English 
language metho, provided complete 

ntences are <pelled. If abbreviated 
to merely the important words, or used 


‘apes”” 


The are some, we are sure, who 
will not bring themeelves to believe the 
papers were prepared withoutthe help 
of teachers, but we think otherwise, , 
since we have the word of our friends 
that they really were. The writer had 
the privilege of meeting a good’ many 
former lowa pupils while a student at 
Gallaudet and, without exception, they 
Were unusually bright and possessed of 
good English. | went the entire 
route at college and with us that counts 
a great deal.’” 


Brother Anderson says that in our 
second editorial on composition work, 
we “‘qualified’’ some of our previous 
remarks. The two articles were 
absolutely consistent. Inthe second we 
were trying to make clearto the editor of 
the Hawkeye the purport of some. com- 
ments, the meaning of which, we are 
sure, Was quite obvious to our other 
readers. We honestly think they were 
equaily so to the editor of the Hawkeye. 


“LT expect to pass through this world 
butonce. Any good thing, therefore, 
that I can do crany kindness | can 
show to any fellow human being let 
me do itnow. Let me not defer nor 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way 
again. 
We have often wondered who was 
the author of the above beautiful 


sentintent. It appeared as 
in one of Drummond's books. 

New Mexico Progress’ credits: it ‘to’ 
Stephen Grellet, which we rather 
doubt. No matter.who wrote it, it 


of us. 


Id be a splendid life-motto for all | 


have expressed a desire to purchase 
copies of Dr, Smith's book of 


rian minister in ' idioms, the money coming out of their 


A noted. Presbyte 
Ohio, tells how his tendency toward 


exuberance in the use of language was" 


curbed by a wise and plain-speaking 
teacher. He says that once he wrote 
anoration and handed it to his teacher 


for correction. When the teacher. 


‘had examnied it, he called the boy to 
him and Sid: 

““Taylot, if you would only pluck a 
few feathers from the wings of your 
imagination and stick them into the 
tail of your judgment, you would write 
a great deal better.’” 

This, of course, applies to school 
compositions, editorals., etc as well as 
to orations. We ain't mentioning no 
names, and we hope he won't think 
we are referring to him, and jump on 
us. . 


In the Meditations of Marcus Aur- 
elius we read what he learned from var- 
ious persons, and among others he 
lists the following. 

From Alexander the grammarian, 
[learned] te refrain from  fault-find- 
ing and notin a reproachful way to 
chide those who have uttered any bar- 
barous orstrange sounding expression; 
but dexterously to introduce the very 
expression which ought to have been 
used, and in the way of answer, or 
giving confirmation, or joining in 
aninquiry about the thing itself, 
not about the word, or, by some 
other fit suggestion. 

Readers of our exchange column may 
recall the experience we recently pass- 
ed through in which the Canadian 
employed the very tactics approved of 
by Marcus’ Aurelius, by ““dexterously’’ 
applauding our generosity in the mat- 
ter of a certain boundary line. —Cali- 
fornia News. ; 

Well great minds always did, and 
apparently still do, run in the same 
channels. 


Speaking of ““Comic Supplemeats,’” 

the editor of The Messenger, whose 
remarks first started The Observer on 
the war path thus effectively disposes 
of the latter's rather violent defence of 
these monstrosities: 
Inder thecaption. ‘Funny Edi- 
tors, * the editor of The Silent Ob- 
server vociferously reaffirms his stand 
under the waving banner of the comic 
newspaper supplement. We got a 
smile or two out of his comeback just 
as we would out of the antics of a base- 
ball comedian (and we suppose the 
editor of the Canadian did too, although 
that brand of humor is not so popular 
in the land to the north) but could not 
take the rejoinder seriously. | Yes, 
there may be some good in the comic 
pictures (a thing is pretty rotten that is 
all bad) just as a white loaf may be 
made of wormy flour, but that does 
not justify one in giving a loaf made of 
such stuff to an innocent yictim. 

We once visited an insane asylum, 
and as we were being shown about we 
wondered if the inmates ever read any- 
thing. Just then we caught sight of 


one of them reading—a comic Sunday ~ 


newspaper supplement!” 


Write it on your heart that every day 
is the best day inthe year, no man has 
learned anything rightly, until he 
knows that every day is doomsday. — 
Emerson. 


“The foolish and the dead alone never 
change their opinion. —Lowell. 


Ir is the mind that makes the body 
rich. —Shakespeare. 


spending allowances. When 
feel like that, itis going to be quite 
hard for them to fail to improve in 
pacguare and all other subjects in gen- 
eral. 

‘Their teachers feel encouraged, for 
the pupils have evidenced a desire to 
improve. “hat is the right spirit, and 
if faithfully carried out to the letter, 
it react to their advantage. The 
only fly in the ointment is the fact that 
same progressive 


all do not possess that 
spirit.—Deaf Oklahoman. 


Education Speaks 


I am Education. {bear the torch 
that enlightens the world, fires the ima- 
gination of man, feeds the flame of 
genius. I give wingsto dreams and 
might to hand and brain. 

From out the deep shadows of the 
past | come, wearing the scars of strug- 
gle and the stripes of toil, but bearing 
in triumph the wisdom of all ages. 
Man, because of me, holds dominion 
over earth, air and sea; itis for him I 
leash the lightning, plumb the deep 
and shackle the ether. 

I am the parent of progress, creator 
of culture, molder of destiny. Philo- 
sophy, science and art are the works 
of my hand. I banish ignorance, 
discourage vice, disarm anarchy. 

Thus have T become freedom’s 
citadel, the arm of democracy, the 
hope of youth, the prideofadolescence, 
the joy of age. _ Fortunate the nations 
a happy the homes that welcome 
mic, 

‘The school is my workshop; here I 
stir ambitions, stimulate ideals, forge 
the ‘keys that open the door to oppor- 
tunity. 1 am the source of inspiration; 
the aid ofaspiration. 1 am Irresistible 
Power.—Better Schools League. 


Causes of Sickness 

In these days the chief causes of sick- 
ness are the loss of sleep, over-eating 
under-exercising. Even men who are 
the models of good conduct often over- 
eat, ignorantly loading their bodies with 
poisons that sap their energy. 

‘Take a look at the men who rise to 
positions of responsibility and high pay 
and observe the most universal charac- 
teristic. Intelligence is one. Another 
is ability to get along with and influence 
others. The chief and commonest 
quality of outstanding: leaders, however, 
is good health. 

. When a man begins to slip, it is 
usually his health that has failed 
him, either through abuse or neglect. 

‘The time to take inventory of one's 
health is not at forty or fifty or sixty. 
Often it is then too late, “The elasti- 
city isgone. “Thirty is none too early. 
Forty is a dangerous age. Itis the time 
to slow down, to reserve the energy for 
the important duties instead of squan- 
dering it on abusive recreations. 

1 once knew aman who owned a dog 
of which he was extremely fond. Every 
night he reprimanded his wife and his 
servants if the dog had not been exer- 
cised during theday. He knew the 
dog required a three mile walk and pro- 
per feeding for health. This man him- 
self suffered from a list of diseases as 
long and complicated as the menu of a 
Ritz soda fountain, yet he failed to 
perceive that by cbserving the curricu- 
lum he laid down forthe dog he might 
brighten and prolong his own life. 

He prescribed exercise and a moder- - 
ate diet for his dog but was satisfied 
with aspirin and salts for himself. 

Ir would be laughable were the con- 
sequences not so sad.—Latch String. 
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happy.”? 
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Home-Gor1nc 
JUNE 12 to 16, 1926 
To Parents anp GuarpiAns: 
The present term will close on 
Wednesday, June 16th, 1926. An 
officer of the School will accompany 
those who are to travel on the Main 
Lines of Railway, taking care of them 


and their baggage to the points agreed 


upon, 

The Canadian National and Canad- 
jan Pacific Railway Companies have 
liberally agreed to issue return tickets 
at single fare, good until September 
15th, 1926. 

Itisimportanc that parents or friends 
be standing on the platform of the sta- 
tion when the train arrives. If your 
child does not arrive on the train stip- 
ulated, telegraph this office promptly. 

The fare is the same whether the 
child returns to schoolor not. Remit 
amount of fare to the Bursar, by Post 
Office Order, Postal Note, or Regis- 
tered Letter. This is important. 
‘The earlieryou send the money the 
more you will assist us in making our 
arrangements here, The next term 
will begin on Wednesday, Sept. 15th, 
and [trust all the pupils will be sent 
back promptly. Leave the red ticket 
on the trunk—it enables us to trace 
missing baggage. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. B. Coughlin, 
Superintendent. 
Victoria Day 

Victoria Day was very happily cele- 
brated at our school. Wherever the 
eye wandered over the grounds an 


attractive picture presented itself. The | 


lawns were looking their best and the 
trees just breaking into-leaf in every 
shade of green imaginable. The 
dresses of the pupils added a gay touch 
of color and the blue waters of the bay 
in the background completed che beau- 
ty of the scene “The weatherman 
«favored us with a bright, sunny day and 
with a temperature just right for races, 
and everyone, big and little enjoyed 
the day. z 

The morning was spent in games 
of various kind in which a number of 
the staff joined with the pupils. 

‘At 1.40°pem. pupils and staff gath- 
ered for the flag-raising ceremony. 

Murray Brigham and Dorothy hoist- 
ed the flag while everyone stood at sal- 
ute. After three cheers andatiger, a 
good sports programme was run off on 
the girl’s lawn. The list of events fol- 
lows with winners of first, second and 
third prize given in the order named: 

Running high jump, senior boys; 
Murray Brigham. Albert Schwager and 
Hugh McMillan, Running broad 
jump, intermediate boys; Elwood Bell, 
Robert Thompson and Walter Scott. 

Running broad jump, senior boys: 
Murray Brigham, Walter Wagester 
and Nathan Holt. 

Standing broad jump, senior boys: 
Albert Schwager, Nathan Holt and 
Abrahanr Hanna. : 

Hop, step and jump, senior boys: 


Handkerchief relay, senior girls: chance here but snappy fielding count- | 


Irene Foster, Cylene Young, Mamie 
Scully, Carrie Buchan and Mary Park- 
er (winning team). 

Biscuit race, junior girls: Rose 
Benedict, Jean Green and Antonia 
‘Trottier. 

Biscuit race, junior boys: Arnold 
Wilson, Nicholas Woczick and Jim- 


mie Christie. 
Basketball relay: Mamie Scully, 


Viola Johnston, Mildred Volk, Mabel i 


Cook, Cylene Youngs, Elsie Lake, 
Jean Thompson, Constance Boult, 
Dorothy Standish, Audrey Pittaway, 


Marie Smith and Irene Stoner, (win- 
1 


ning team). 

Dash, 100 yds, senior boys: Nathan 
Holt, Murray Brigham and Albert 
Schwager. 

Dash, 60yds, senior girls: Dorothy 
Baillie, 
Buchan. 


Three-legged race, boys: Gervais 


Boileau—Louis Malinsky and Nathan 
Holt—Solly Landau. 

Three-legged race, girls: Carrie 
Buchan—Dorothy Baillie and Ada 
Goodison—Cylene Youngs. 

Coat race, mixed: Jean Green— 
Ernest Maitre, Margaret Bowen —Bert 
Richardson and Freida Lockett—Nor- 
man Sero. 

{Sack race, junior boys: Nicholas 

Woczick, Arnold Wilson and Lesley 
Proctor. 

Sack race, junior girls: Anna Pem- 
bleton, Audrey Nottaye and Emma 
Mazzali 

Throwing softball, girls: Dorothy 
| Healey and Carrie Buchan (tie), Ethel 
Bishop and Irene Foster. 

Throwing softball, boys: James 
Matthews,. Nathan Holt and Albert 
| Schwager. 


— 


B.H.S. 13—O.8.D: 5 

Last Thursday the B.H.S Girls’ 
softball team came out from the city 
for an exhibition game with our girls. 
|‘They were accompanied by Miss 
| Merry of the High School, Mr. Gerow 

manager of the Belleville C.O.B.L. 
baseball team and Mr. Collins who 
acted as coach. The O.S.D. girls 
| have been playing all season but were 
handicapped owing to the fact that 
their team had never played together 
against another team before. 

Jean Ramsay and M. Fairburn did 
the twirling for the High School and 
Aileen Wilkins wascatcher. For the 
School Ethel Bishop and Dorothy 
Healey formed the battery. » With the 
visitors at bat in the first inning Adams 
walked, Wilkins was thrown out at 
first, Cook reached first on an error 
and was thrown out at second, Adams 
scoring on the play. The centre field- 
er then laid down a three bagger. 
| Two more errors in succession gave 

the High School four runs and Ethel 
Bishop caught out the next two on in- 
field flies. With the O.S.D. up Dot 
Healey singled, Evelyn Maitre walk- 
ed, Irene Foster hit a three bagger. 
Zona Simpson was thrown jut at first, 
Carrie Buchan fanned, Ada Goodison 
singled and Dot Baillie forced Ada at 
second. 

In the second inning only. four girls 
faced Ethel. Kelleher flied out, 
Zona Simpson making a sensational 
catch. The next up hit a two bagger 
and Mary Roberts and Jean Ramsay 
fouled to Dot. Healey. Ethel Bishop 
and Cylene Youngs grounded / out. 
Then with two on Irene Foster forced 
Dot Healey at third. 

In the third inning Jean Ramsay 
singled and came home when Holway 
hit a two bagger with two out. The 
next batter fanned for the third out. 
In the fourth inning neither side scor- 
ed. In the fifth the B.H.S. were a- 


Ada Goodison and Carrie 
{ 


ed them out. 


| Inthe sixth neither side reached 


\veith a two OA 
singles coupled with fourerrors allow- 
eight runs tu cross the plate. In 
our half Zona Simpéon led off with a 
‘single but the next at bat grounded 
‘out, the second fanned and the third 
flied to centre field. 
O.S.D. c, D. Healey, Lf. E. 
| Maitre, s.s. I. Foster, 3b. Zona Simp- 
‘son, 2b. D. Baillie 1b. C. Buchan, 
r.f. C. Youngs, c.f. A. Goodison, p, 
E. Bishop. 

B.H.S. c, A. Wilkins, 1b. M. 
Adams, 2b. Peg. Holway, 3b. E. 
Cook, s.s. M. Roberts, r.f. I. Fow- 
‘ler, Lf. P. Jarrell, c.f. J. Adams, p, 
J. Ramsay and M. Fairburn. 


Announcement 
The Executive of the Ontario As- 
sociation of the Deaf have decided on 
June 30—July 5, 1926, as the date 
of our coming convention in Windsor, 
Ontario. Further particulars will be 
found in a circular to be sent to all the 
deaf people in Ontario whose ad- 

dresses are now in our books. 
Howarp J. Lioyp, President. 
Joun T. Suivrox, Secretary. 


of 


Give Yourself Time 

The train was pulling into the station 
when over the brow of the hill appear- 
ed a figure with legs flying and arms 
waving, evidently making the most 
heroic efforts to cover the distance 
before the train pulled out. He had 
to run for it; he had to sprint every foot 
of the way. Passengers leaned from 
the coaches in amused” excitement. 
They saw him disappear and reappear 
as the road wound in and out behind 
the lumberyard and mill. They cheer- 
ed him as he crossed the bridge. They 
pulled for him, as, badly winded, he 
toiled up the last ascent. Then the 
train moved. On he came, and on 
moved the train. He just missed it; 
missed it by ten seconds. 

**Well, my boy,” said the old station- 
master, ‘you certainly ran a good 
race."’ 

I made one big mistake; I didn’t start 
soon enough!” 

We have all seen the same thing. 
Every day trains and boats move out 
without some people who intended to 
travel on them, just because they were 
a few seconds or a few minutes toolate; 
and they were too late not because 
they did not hurry, not because they 
did not exert themselves, but simply 
because they started too late. They 
didn’t allow themselves time enough 
to make the train easily, and they ran 
it so close that even their top speed 
couldn’t make it. . 

We have known students make the 
same blunder. ‘The early part of the 
year they idled, trusting to a heroic 
spurt at the last to “‘make the grade:”” 

Some make it; some miss it; but it is 
never worth the trouble and the risk. 

Farmer's sometimes make the samie~ 
mistake, and suffer for it. Men and 
women in every calling try the exper- 
iment, and are sorry. But when once 
we get in the habit of postponing diffi- 
cult things, we find it hard to break our- 
selves of it. 

Life may be short, butit is long 
enough for us todo whatever is worth 
the doing. If we wishto prepare our- 
selves forthe future we shall find plenty 
fo time if we start in time; but if we loi- 
ter and linger We may find our way 
hedged up, and the work we should 
have done may be impossible for us. 
Betterstart alittle too soon than a little 
too late! 


first but in the seventh Adams led off ; 


“Ves,"" replied the boy, “‘Idid, but 


nishes a list of schools giving linotype 
instruction in the United States. Near- 
ly all of the schools for the deaf are 
furnished with this very much needed 
equipment. There is also a short ar- 
ticle in the News entitled: ‘‘Printing 
and Linotyping are popular at Ohio 
State School for the Deaf, and the same 
can be said of this trade in all the 
other schools forthe deaf. Years ago 
when the linotype machine was about 
to be introduced, the deaf printer 
almost threw up his hands in despair. 
The machine wouldweprive him of his 
job. Now behold what a blessing itis 
to him. Instead of driving him out, 
he has mastered the intricacies of the 
machine and makes as good an operator 
as the best of them. 

From this publication we learn that 
the Ohio School was the first to issue 
aschool paper, way back in 1868. 
It had its first linotype in 1912 and 
now has “a battery of five machines.’’ 
‘The News owes the Oklahoma School 
for the Deaf an apology for omitting 
it from the list referred to’ above. 
—The North Dakota Banner. 


I. S. D. Banp Comine tro CANapa 

The Kiwanis Culbs of the Illinois- 
Eastern lowa District have made 
arrangements to take the Illinois School 
for the Deaf Band with them to the 
international Kiwanis Convention to be 
held at Montreal, Canada, in June. 
—lIllinois Advance. 


Mr. Willis Hubbard, for fifty-two 
years ateacher in the Michigan school, 
died on April 12, at the ripe old age of 
eighty-one. He was a deaf man of 
unusual intelligence and splendid influ- 
ence among those afflicted as he was. 
Losing his hearing at the age of ten 
after having attended schools for the 
hearing, he was sent tothe New York 
School forthe Deaf (present Fanwood 
School) and graduated in 1863. The 
next fall he started his careeras teacher 
lat the Michigan School. He was 
| placed in charge of the high class and 
| prepared many students for Gallaudet 

College, from which institution he 
received the degree of B. A. At the 
| fiftieth anniversary of his services as 
teacher, the Board of Trustees of the 
Michigan school gave a banquet in his 
| honor and presented him with a beauti- 
ful engraved testimonial. He con- 
tinued to teach two years longer and 
then retired. A wonderful career of 
usefulness was his. 


The deaf in Canada were happy in 
the dedication of the new church for 
the deaf in Toronto on Good Friday 

‘The beautiful auditorium capable of 
seating 500 with two vestries was fill- 
ed to capacity, there being a large 
number of hearing persons prese! 

‘The program was in charge of the 
Rev. A. L. Richards, pastor of a 
neighboring Congregational Church, 
who gave considerable time and talent” 
without stint in promoting the erection 
of the church, and to whom much of 
the credit is due forthe success of the 

~undertaking. “The property cost $65,- 
000, of which one half was given by 
the Congregational Church on con- 
dition the deaf would raise the balance 


which was successfully done. The 
offerings from Good Friday to Easter 
Sunday amoufted to $2,250. Mrs. 


Nancy Moore contributed $1000 to 
this worthy and deserving object. For 
many years past the deaf met in the 
‘Toronto Bible College. Further details 
can befound in The Canadian, of 
April15, published at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf in Belleville. 
The deaf hereabouts beg to extend 

their most hearty congratulations. 
—Mt. Airy World. 


June 2 . 


Roses in the garden, blossoms on the 
clover, “ 
Days of long vacation coming, com- - 
ingsoon! - = 
Gay days, play days, school is almost Wi 


over; - 
O, | am so happy when it’s June! 


In the morning glories honey bees are 


humming, 
Daisies white are nodding tothe sun 


at noon. cee 
Gay days, play days, summer-time is 
coming; 
O, | am so happy when it's June! 


Sometimes on the river, after daylight 


Lereesabtey’ 2 
There's a golden pathway shining 
‘neath the moon. 
Fireflies wave their torches o'er the 
meadow grasses: 
Even nightis lovely when it's June! 
—Anna C. Ayer. 


Last February there was a Trustees’ 
Convention in Belleville. The trustees 
came from all over Ontario. One 
morning they came to our school. They 
enjoyed visiting the shops, the sewing- 
room and the class rooms, ‘The trus- 
ees from London gave Miss Ford some 
money to treat the deaf pupils from 
London. There are eight pupils here 
from London. They are Audrey 
Nottage, Dorothy Huntley, Edna Wil- 
liams, Carl Bradshaw, Benny Burns, 
Douglas Compton, Billie Hutchison 
and I. We did not have aparty before 
because Douglas Compton had scarlet 
fever for many weeks. After a while 
Benny Burns went home so we could 
not have our party for a long time. 

Last night we had the party in. the 
dining-room. We had ham sandwiches 
bologna sandwiches, two kinds of cake, 
ice cream and bananas. The ice cream 
was delicious. We enjoyed the party 
very much. We feel very thankful to the 
trustee from London for his kindness 
to us. We had anice time atthe party. 

—Florence Garside. Grade IVB. 


A Catnip Tea 
One day sleek Mistress Tabby Cat 
Asked in her friends to tea, 
And they all came dressed in their best, 
A goodly company. 


With pleasant purrs they took their seat 
And filled the table up, 

And then the hostess briskly poured 
For each a brimming cup. 


The tea was catnip, freshly brewed, 
Bright, fragrant catnip tea, 

Which is a drink excelled by none, 
As pussies all agree. 


Andas they sat and gossiped there, 
With many a blink and wink, 

Old Towser he came strolling in, 
Thinking to get a drink. 


All round the room he slowly walked 
And sniffed the catnip tea; 
And then, disgusted, left, 
No dognip did he see! 
—Will S. Gidley. 


because 


Victoria Day 
Sveserday was VicGoaiD a8 
had a holiday. 


We 
We played games in 
the morning. We had racesin the 
afternoon. ora, Ernest and I were 
in the peanut scramble.  Zellick was 
in the running board jump. Goldie, 
Dora, Nicholas and | were in the 
biscuit race. Nicholas came second. 
Frnest came first in the coat race. 
Zellick, Ernest and Nicholas won in 
the Cothes’-line Relay. Nicholas 
came firstin the Sack Race. The 
Pi ves Were oranges, bars and candies. 
We enjoyed a sports very much. 
—Annie Romanoff. 
Grade I] A. 


Grown-up folks call June “She month 


of roses, ' 
I like June for other things than 


Posies. 

Then at last we get a rest from 
school— 

Nesta give a thought to book and 


Tule, 

(Don't tell Teacher what you heard 
me say, 

She can’tsee why I should feel this 


way.) 
I can hardly wait till June is here— 


Long, warm days; blue sky so soft and 
clear; 

July—August —each month full of 
joy— 


Oh, it’s great to be a country boy! 

Roaming through the fields the whale 
long day, 

Picking berries, helping rake the hay, 

Splashing in the good old swimming 


pool 
Where the willow shade is green and 


cool. 

Slowly, day by day, the time draws 
near— 

1 can hardly wait till June is here. 

Grown-up folks may call it ‘‘month of 

The 

I like June for other things than 

posies. 


A Baker 

A Baker has a bakery. He wears 
a white cap and a white apron. He 
makes bread, cakes, pies, cookies, 
doughnuts, biscuits and buns. He 
bakes them in an oven. 

People go to a bakery to buy bread 
and cakes. Sometimes a baker has a 


wagon. He delivers bread at people's 
doors. 
Mr. Boyd is the baker at O. S. D. 


Little Monkey 

Little Monkey lost his coat and he 
was so cold. He told himself that he 
wanted a little red coat. 

He went to the Tailor and told him 
that he had lost his coat and he was so 
cold. He asked hin to make him a 
little red coat. The Tailor told him 
to get some cloth and he would make 
him one. 

Little Monkey went to the Weaver 
and told him that he had lost his coat 
and he was so cold. Heasked him to 
give him some cloth. He told him 
that he would take it to the Tailorand 
he would make him a little red coat. 
‘The Weaver told him to get some wool 
and then he would make it into cloth. 

Little monkey went to the Sheep and 
told him that he had lost his coat and 
he was so cold. He asked him to 
give him some wool. He told him 
that he would take it to the Weaver 
and he would make it into cloth; he 
would take it to the Tailor and he 
would make him a little red coat. The 
Sheep told him to get some shears and 
he would let him cut off some of his 
wool. 

Little Monkey wentto the Merchant 
and told him that he had lost his coat 
and he wasso cold. He asked himto 
give him some shears. He told him 
that he would take them to the Sheep 
and he would let him cut off some of 
his wool and then he would take it to 
the Weaver and he would make it into 
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ittle Monkey was warm all winter. 
— Carl Eames. Grade IVA. 


n a Child Travels 
wie ies travels, 


He must 
Many a thing 
For company’s sake. 


He needs some sticks 
And a bit of string 
For these are handy travelling. 


'A cracker, a top, 


And a rubber ball, 
When he goes over 
‘The worldand all. 
—Annette Wynne. 
A Walk to Belleville 
We went to Belleville last Tuesday, 
May 18th. We saw Miss Nightin- 
gale. We were surprised. We went 
to a furniture store, a hardware store, 
a fruit store and a jewellery store. A 
hardware merchant gave books to us. 
We thankedhim. We observed gold 
and silver things ina jewellery store. 
We saw large cups for hock«-y games, 
baseball games, football games, and 
rugby games and a little cup for pony 
faces. Then we walked to the Post 
Office to wait forthe bus: Mr. Flag- 
ler drove the car to the Post Office 
and he said to us, “‘come into the bus.’’ 
Wewent. Mr. Flagler drove the car. 
He stopped near the lower bridge. 
We saw Mr. Harvey driving a street- 
car bus. Then we went to the O. S. 
D. Mr. Flagler drove the car up the 
West Bridge Street because he could 
not drive it up Highland Avenue. 
The men are making a new road on 
Dundas Street. Wecame tothe main 
building. —Bruce Scott. Grade IITA. 


May 10th. 

Yesterday was Mother's Day. We 
wrote letters to our mothers yesterday 
morning. People wore flowers. 
Miss Nurse wore a white carnation to 
school. Her mother is dead. Miss 
Handley wore a pansy. Her mother 
is alive. We have Mother's Day 
every year. Itis the second Sunday 
in May. We love our mothers very 
much.—Rose Angotti. Grade IIA. 


May 21st. 
We went to Mr. Blanchard’s class- 
room yesterday morning. We saw 
frog’s eggs, tadpoles, snails and clams. 
Some of the tadpoles were very young. 
They can swim. Mr. Blanchard 
showed a large one to us. It had two 
very small legs and a long tail. The 
tadpoles will be frogs after a while. 
The clams and snails live in shells in 
the water.—Anival Shepherd. Grade 
IIA. 


Topics, Grade IIIB 
Our Trip ro tHE “Voops 
Monday, May 17th, at 3 o'clock 
the boys and Mr. Blanchard went 
to the woods. Mr.Blanchard asked 
Mr. Flagler if hewould lend his rub- 
er boots to him. He said that he 
would. As soon as we got there, 
Mr. Blanchard told Willie to put them 
on and try to catch some fish and tad- 
poles. Some of the boys took off their 
boots and stockings and waded in the 
Water. 


akingbird. Mr. Blanchard put the 
tadpoles, fish, snails and clams into a 
dish. We like to watch them. 

—Kurven Foster. 


A Froc 5 

A frog’s back is green with blac! 

spotson it. It is white underneath. 

Ithas four legs. Its front legs are short 

and its hind legsarelong. Itcan jump 

and swim. Frogs live in creeks or 
ponds. —Nichola Jassan. 


A Swat 
A snail is black and soft. It lives 
in a shell. The shell is hard and green. 
The snail comes out of the shell in the 
water. Ithas small horns. It can 
push out its horns and pull them in, 
Snails live in creeks” and ponds. 
They like to rest onthe stones. They 
can crawl very slowly: 
—Bert Richardson. 


A Cram 

A clamis yellow. _ Itlivesina shell. 
The shell is green and brown. It is 
hard and flat. The clam puts its foot 
out of the shell sometimes. Ir lives 
in creeks and ponds. It likes to rest 
inthe mud. A clam is strong. It 
can open and shut its shell. It can move 
very slowly. —Arnold M. Wilson. 


TapPo.es 

Tadpoles are brownish black on the 
back and white underneath... They 
have large heads and long tails. They 
have small eyes anda small mouth. 
They eat small plants. The mother 
frog lays many small eggs. They are 
black and white and feel like jelly. 
By and by tadpoles come out of the 
eggs. Aftera while the hind legs grow. 
Then the front legs grow and the tail 
goes way. The tadpoles are small frogs 
then. —John H. Roberts. 


The Old Clothes Mender 
Underneath the rosebush 
A brownie lives alone, 
He sleeps on the rose leaves 
And sits on astone. , 


He has a little needle, ; 
A thimble and some thread; 


“He sews from early morning 


Until time to goto bed. 


He darns the silken stockings 
The fairies leave at dawn; 

They tear them when they’ re dancing 
At night upon the lawn. 


He mends the ragged wings 
OF awkward butterflies; 

He says they should be careful 
And learn to use their eyes. 


And when the friendly Mr. Toad 
Tore his brand new coat, 

Brownie found some thread to match, 
And fixed it for a groat. 


The shabby little fellow 
Needs a new suit himself,— 

He's had cloth a iong time 
Lying on a shelf. 


When he'll ever get it made 
Nobody really knows, — 
So busy sewing all the time 
On other people’s clothes. 
Nita Van Housen 


z The Dandeli 
Ince upon a time some beautiful 
dandelions grew in a ae ditch, 
* ‘They had long'stems, and their faces 

shone like . 


: gold. 
: ‘Near the ditch there was a little 


little brown house, and said, ‘ I 
wonder who livesthere? [wish some 


rown house. 
‘The dandelions often looked at this | 


ay he inquire if they had seen a 
le, old, white man with a short gun 
and accompanied by a small dog with 
a bobtail. They said that they had. « 
Then you know him?’’ said they. 
I have never seen him, nor even 
heard of him,”’ said the Indian. 
How then can you describe him so 
minutely??’ 
e thief, 1 know; is alittle man, 


Or 


ie | 
A little boy once foun: 
nuts on the table. ‘I should li 
some of those nuts,’ he thought. — 
am Sure Mamma would give them to 
me if she were here. I like nuts so 


much that I shall take a big handful.”” | 9 


‘one would come out and play with by his having heaped upapile of wood handful of nuts, he found that the neck 


us. ’’ Butno one ever came. 


dandelions grew taller and taller while 
they waited.” 

Then at last one day they got what 
they had been waiting for. 

A little girl with golden curls came 
running down to the ditch. 

“Oh, you beautiful dandelions, 
she cried, * 
and big?’’ 

‘We grew while we were waiting 
for you,’’ they answered. ‘‘Now, 
will you play with us?’” 

"Yes, yes,’’ she said, clapping her 
hands, “‘you shall be kings with golden 
crowns. ‘The grass blades shall be 
soldiers all dressed in green, and I will 
be your queen.’’ 

So every day she played in the ditch 
with the dandelions and the grass, and 
then one morning she had a great sur- 


prise. i 
She found that her kings with their 


golden crowns had gone. In their 
place stood old men with soft, white 
hair. 

When they saw her they all bowed 
their heads, and said, “Dear litle 
queen, we are glad you have come to 
say good-bye to us. We must go 
now; wejare growing old. \Good- 
bye.’ } 

Just then a strong wind made them 
bend very low. 

It made the soldiers bend very low 
too, and it tossed the little yirl’s curls 
across her face. 

She pushed them away and looked 
for the white-haired men. But they 
had all gone,and orily the green soldiers 
were left.—Manitoba Readers. 


The Bell of Atri 

‘The king of Atri bunlt a tall tower 
and hung a big bellinit. A long rope 
hung from the bell to the ground. 
“Tf any one does you a wrong, ring 
this bell,’” said the king, “‘then I shall 
know that some one needs help.” 

Many people rang the bell—rich 
people and poor people, big people 
and little people. But at length the 
rope was worn off till a man could 
hardly reach it. Some'person, passing 
by, saw this and mended it witha long 
grape-vine. 

Not far from the town lived a faith- 
ful old horse. He had worked for his 
master many years, and now he was 

‘too old to work any more. “This un- 
kind man would not feed him, but 
turned him out on the street to starve. 

The poor horse wandered about 
until he saw the grape-vine. He was 
hungry and tried to eat it. This made 
the bell ring, and the king came to see 
who neededihelp. When he saw the 
starving horse, he sent for his master. 

“This poor horse has served you 
well many years,’’ said the King. 
“He is old now and cannot work. 
You must take him back to his. stable, 
and feed and care for him for the rest 
of his life."” : 

‘Phen was the man ashamed, buthe 
led home the horse and did asthe king 
had ordered.—-Ontario Readers. 


Observation 
An Indian, upon returning to his 
wigwam, found that his venison had 
been stolen. After taking notice of 
the marks about the place, he set 
off in pursuit of the thief, whom he 

tracked through the woods. 
Meeting with some persons on the 


“how did you grow so tall 


venison which I had hung up in my 
wigwam while standing on the ground. 
That he is an old man, I know by his 
short steps which I have traced over 
| the dead leavesinthe woods: Iknow 
; that he is awhite man because he turns , 


‘out his toes when he walks. ‘This an 
Indian never does. 
‘His gun is short, I conclude, | 


because of the mark made by the muz- 
ale on the bark of a tree against which , 
it had leaned. i 
“His dog is small, 1 know by his 
track; and that he has abobtail is clear , 
from the mark in the dust where he 
was sitting while his master was steal- 
ing my venison.’’—Ontario Readers. 


The Crows and the Windmill 


There was once a windmill that 
swung its arms round and round day 
after day. It didno harm to any- 
body. i 
Butthere was a flock of crows liv- 
ing nearwho did not like the busy 
mill, They said it wanted to kill | 
some of them. What else could it 
mean by swinging its great arms the 
whole day long? | 

So all the crows met together one , 
summer evening near the mill. The | 
younger crows all thought the mill a 
bad thing and wanted to pull it down , 
at once. | 

Then on old crow said: “‘Does 
the windmill ever leave its place, and 
chase crows or hunt them?’’ “Whe 
crows had to own that it did not. 

“How, then,’’asked the old crow, 
“Sis it likely to kill any of you?’’ 

“Oh, it will do that if we go near} 
it,”’ they all said. tt 

“*And is thatthe only way that any 
of you will be hurt by it?”” Sit 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Then,"’ said the wise old crow, 
“‘Thave only one thing dosay: Keep 
out of harm's way.”’—Ontario Read- 
ers. | 

_ | 


The ArabandhisCamel | 
One cold night, as an Arab sat in 
his tent, his Camel looked in. ‘ 
“T pray thee, master,”” he said, ‘‘let 
me but put my head within the tent, 

for it is cold without.”” 

“By all means,’” said the Arab; and » 
the Camel gtretched his head into the , 
nt. i 

“If 1 might but warm my neck, | 
also,’’ he said, presently. { 

“Put your neck inside, also,’’ said 
the Arab. Soonthe Camel said agai 

“Te will take but little more room if 
I place my fore-legs within; it is dif- 
ficult standing without.’’ 

“You may do that, also,’’ 
Arab, making room. 

“May [ not stand wholly within?’’ 
asked the Camel; “I keep, the tent 
open by standing as I do.”” 

“Yes, yes,’ said the Arab. “‘l 
will have pity on you as well axon my- 
self.” } 

So the Camel crowded into the tent; 
but it was too small for both. 

“I think,’? said the Camel, ‘that 
there is not room for both of us. It 
will be best for you to stand.outside, as 
you are the smaller.”” 

‘And with that he pushed the Arab, 
who made haste to get outside. 

i rule to resist the begin- 


said the 


‘The , to stand upon, in order to reach the ' ofthe pitcher was tod small. His hand 


So he put his hand into the pitcher | "taming ealy tn ie lay, 
and grasped as many nuts as-he could | “omfuntvery, a hn) meee 
hold. When he tried to draw out the | There is beauty in the Stearn! 
Obttho world is tpliot beauty 
Whon the heart is full of love. 
was held fast, but he did not wish | There {s beauty in the moonlight, 
to drop the nuts. He tried again and While te ue ferent | billows 
ee eh eee | eee 
4 e began to | «, . 
cry. a : Tae tee east ie Hill of lave. 
Just then his mother came into the | qhere ix beauty in the brlhtness 


room ‘‘Whatis the matter, my child?’” 
she said. “Why do you cry?”” 

T cannot take this handful of nuts 
out of the pitcher,’’ said the boy. 

“If you take out two or three nuts 
at atime,” said hismother, “‘you will 
soon have a handful. 

“How easy it is,’’. said the boy, 
when he filled his pockets. “‘I might 
have thought of that myself. —Sel. 


The Honest Woodman 

A woodman, who was cutting 
wood on the banks of a river, let his 
axe fall into the water. He at once 
began to pray to the gods to find it for 
him. 

Mercury appeared and asked him 
what was the matter. : 

** T have lost my axe,’’ said he. 

When Mercury heard this, he 
dived into the water and brought up a 
gulden axe. 

“Ts this your axe?’” said Mercury. 

“Te is not,’’ said the man. 

Next time Mercury brought up a 
silver one. ‘“‘Is this oneyours?”’ 

“No,*’ said the woodsman again. 

The third time Mercury brought up 
an iron one, which the man said was 
his, as soon as he saw_ it. 

‘It is yours,’’ said Mercury, “* and 
for your honesty I shall give you the 
other two, also.’’—Ontario Readers. 


The Pail of Gold 
Once upon atime there lived ina land 
beyond the sea, a poor man who went 
each day to the forest to cut wood. 


He made little money at this and often | * 


wished that he could find other work to 
do. 

One evening, as he was returning 
from his labour, he met a beautiful 
woman dressed in white. 

** Good-evening, ’’said he, as 
off his cap to her. 

‘*Good-evening,”’ said the lady. 
‘© What has kept you so late?’” 

**T have been cutting wood in the 
forest, and | have to work long to 
make even a poor living,” said the 
man.“ Mine is a hard fate."” 

*©You would like other work with 
better pay?”’ 

* Indeed I would, and [ am hot 
hard to please.”’ 

** Suppose,’” said the lady, ‘* I 
were to fill your pail with gold, would 
you be satisfied?”’—and she pointed to 
the little pail in which he carried his 
dinner each day. 

“Indeed I would,” 
prised man. 

“* Look inside."” 

He took off the cover and found 
the pail full to the brim of gold coins. 

He was nearly overcome with the 
sight. ‘Then he thought: ‘* Oh, if) 
it had been a big pail! The fairy could | 
have filled it just as easily as this small 
one, and then I shouldbe rich for life. 

He took off his cap again and thank- 
ed the lady for her gift. 

“tr is but a small pail,’’ said he, 
‘and though there ismuch money 1n 
it, I should like to run hoine and get a 
larger pail. 

“As you wish,” said the fairy. 


‘he took 


said the sur~ 
i 


| great noise was. 


Beaming frot Jovi ye, 
Inte meaca bitah ‘of atfectio 
fa the tour 
In the low. sweet volce, whowe accents 
‘The [ceeded Sep jord prove. 
Ob! the world i# of beauty. 
When the heart ix full ol love. 


Away he ran at the top of his speed 
to his home, and soon came back again 
witha large bucket. This he thought 
would hold gold enough to last a life- 
time. 

But, when he came to the spot 
where he had lefthe fairy, she was not 
there, nor was she anywhere to be 
seen, though the grass had a yellow 
tinge where she had stood. He look- 
ed anxiously into his dinner pail, but 
there was no gold there—just the 
remains of his dinner. He was poor 
as before, poorer and sadder. 

—Breron Foix-Tate. 


A Great Noise 


Once upon a time five rabbits lived 
near a lake in an old forest. Oneday 
they-heard a great noise, and all ran 
away as fast as they could. 

‘The foxes saw them running and 
called out: ‘‘Oh rabbits, why do you 
run so fast and look so_scared?’’ 

‘The rabbits replied: ‘“There was 
a great noise."’ “Then the foxes ran, 
too. ea 
‘The bears saw the foxes running 
and said: “Oh foxes, why do you 
run?’ The foxes said: * There 
Was a great noise. Then the bears 


saw the bears running 
‘Oh bears, why do you 
* The bears answered: *“There 
was a great noise.’ “Then the wolves 
ran, too. 

But one big, old wolf called out: 
“Why should we all run? . We are 
strong and can fight. What was this 
noise?’’ The wolves said: “‘Wedo 
not know, but the bears said that there 
was an es 

The wolf asked the bears and they 
replied: ‘We do not know, but the 
foxes said that there was a great noise.”’ 
And the rabbits said: ‘“We heard a 
great noise near our home and then we 
ran, 

“Where is your home?’’ asked the 
wolf. 

“We live near the lake in the forest,”’ 
replied the rabbits. * 

“*What was this noise like?’ 

“Te was a crackling sound, loud as 
thunder.”” 

“Now,” said the old wolf, ** let 
as all go to the lake and see what this 


So the wolves and bears and foxes 


| nd rabbits went together to the lake, 
land what do you think they found? 


Why, just asbig tree that had fallen 
into the water. —Ontario Readers. 


‘The child born in Bethlehem was 


! proclaimed before his birth the Prince 


of Peace. And as his teachings come 
to be accepted, not merely by the in- 
telligence of the world, but as the rule 
of conduct, the reign of peace will 
have began. 


* mofe than even that he himself would “Time rs!"’ he exclaimed 


called again upon to hoist the blocks 
truck, 


1 Bentley. 

"Teli Ses Ba co site oe ze pa 

On that particular afternoon Stanley | you to miss. Reckon Te we : 
stopped the truck not far from the base | more to me playing basketball ‘than | The Fol 
of the derrick and left his engine run- | working here in the quarry. Report} Can you tell 
ning while he waited for the dressed] to Mr. Whitfield again, Starting to- 3 
granite that would:presently be swung | morrow—that is if you aren't stiffened 
-aboard. up too much. And Stanley—'’ Pp 

“SAll right, Fred !’’ Mr. Bentley cal-| ‘Yes, Uncle Joe,’” Stanley answer- 


led signalling the man in charge of the | ed. cP 
aie hen'll you be in-a basketball lied. . 8 . 
1 “Very. good; that’s just what 1! 


steam engine that operated the hoist. 
The rattle of machinery sounded as | gam: 
the big beam swung high.in air before ‘We're scheduled to meet Middles-| want. When can you “spare me an 
being lowered to receive its load. |town High on Friday night.’ hour?” pet 
Stanley watched indifferently while the *m coming to that game, and “‘Right now if you wish. have no 
chains were attached to a great block | don’t you dare let those fellows beat appointment before four this afternoon. 
of granite; the working of the appara-| our team!"? “inn 1 suppose you like the game?*? the pro. 
tus was an old story to him. And when Friday night arrived Stan- | remarked as they walked toward the 
Suddenly there rose a hoarse cry of | ley followed instructions. tee. a hs 
warning, and Stanley was horrified to “Why, yes; good sport.if a fellow 
see that the wire cable had given under : could play half decently, but I'm away 
the weight of the load. Mr. Bentley, What Good is There? off on my game these days.” , sete a 
who was standing a few feet from the | “*What harm is there in iti’ Rex] “Don’t be discouraged,” said the| , Shool for the ‘Blind | 
truck, glanced upward and saw the | would say, whenever some one object- pro. “It's a most difficult game to] ” ARANTEURD, ONT, 
beam straight above him. He started | ed to the way in which he spent most become proficient in-and. the best of 1" AMGINENGLAL ° SCHOOL Fu, 
frantically to run to a place of safely, | of his leisure. Some times he said | us have our off days."? 4 hep htares gg etatond payed of 
but as he did so his foot slipped ona} these words sharply and with a frown |" ‘Taking half a dozen balls from his | 770°"! “Yrs 
rounded rock fragment, and he prched | on his handsome young face; some | boy the novice proceeded to. tee up 
forward, struck his head on a small | times he spoke lightly and with a grin. and drive them off, but every one of 
block of dressed stone and sprawled at | Neither Rex nor his elders realized them came to the ground within’ a 
full length, helpless in the path of the | how often he said, “Oh, what's the | hundred yards. ‘ 
descending timber. He fay perhaps | harm?”’ “‘Why don’t I get more distance?”” 
eight feet beyond the radiator of the | ‘The retort had come to his lips so he exclaimed disgustedly. ‘‘Some fel- 
truck and a litle to the right. often that he scarcely knew when he "Jows drive the ball more than double i 
All that Stanley saw in a brief glance. } said it or what the other person replied the distance and:do not seem to strike tral ¥ A. 40 Callow St. at Bo ti j 
His reactions were inctive, instan- | in trying to convince him that there | any harder than I do.”? “You have a Mi. TI BYRNE, fi Dooldnds 
tancous—just as they had come to be | was real harm. One day his mother nice easy swing and. get direction all issiou Conmtnition t ouvener—RMit. F. 
on the floor of the gymnasium during | startled him.. ‘‘What good is there in | right, and you do not pull or slice like wie TeeSonges erence 
a basketball game. ‘The thing to do| it?”* she countered. ; ‘some beginners, but you have fallen sary eu 
Was to break the fall eae beam with Rex telt his ja ae eat into a very common error of not, = 
his truck! He worked both feet and | don’t know,’’ he jonestly. “Oh, | carrying your stroke chrough. You ng 
his right arm simultancously—clutch ; yes, it's agood time! One jolly good ike hard enough to send your ball St, ERAMIES DE. SAl:5 SOCKET 
out, gears into low, accelerator wide |time, Mother.’* ‘ two hundred yards or more, but it's "Rev. Father Hooper, C. 5. P. 
open, clutch in—all in the fraction of | He went out, whistling, and for a not so much the force expended in overy’Nunday at 3.15 p,m" 
asecond. Never before had he treat! few seconds Rex was very well pleased making the stroke that counts as carry- Larctto Abbey College, 


ed the engine and transmission of the | with his own cleverness, then mother’s ing your stroke through after the ball " 
truck so shamefully. Fortunately the | question burrowed deeper. into his 387 Brunswick Ave. Toronto 


“a 


P an | is struck that gets you distance.’” Re ‘Culumbe! if 
machine was well built. With an ear-| mind. He could not help wondering | ~ **Here; let me show you what 1 | Yivetange: Cumbrleus Mie Bt Murphy, 
rending roar trom the motor the huge | what good there was in these com: mean,’” he said, and, teeing up aball, |W 4%, “eGovern, Po A.M vugtan, 
machine leaped forward. panionships and pastimes except as pas- | he took the driver and gave it an easy, eer ankace esrlalip Ween ee 


Stanley knew that the chances were umes, time killers. 


rythmical swing, picking up the bal} at 
the maximum strength of his stroke as 
he carried it through and finished with 
his club extended at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, the.ball taking a direct 
line and falling a good two hundred | 
| and fifty yards away. 

The “follow through’ isa principle 
‘of first importance in most matters we 
undertake whether in sport or our daily 
avocation. Frequently in hockey and | | 48 for $1.00, postpaid $1.00 
lacrosse a team will come from behind || __ No Samples wal bo Seay 

and win out because they are not dis-} | Writing pads fee ee nee male of bo 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE 


| Alphabet Cards and 
| Writing Pads" 
| 2 for Se. postpaid Te. 


| 
| “12 for Be., postpaid 2c. 
|. -24 for 300." pumopaid Bt. 
t 
| 
{ 


be crushed, even though he did suc- scornfully. Time is accounted cap- 
ceed in saving his uncle. As he shot ital, the one valuable asset that every 
forward he realized dimly that the en- person has the same amount of so long 
ormous timber was just above hishead. as he lives. [ can’t afford to just kill 
‘Then all thought was blotted out in a off such a large part of mine. That's 
reverberating crash, and he was hurled suicidal!’ The one sensib! vay is to 
violently from his se: use my time for things that will show 
He recovered consciousness some some.profit. Mother's question is the 
time later to find himself supported in right test to apply to anything, 1 
his uncle's arms. He looked up at a guess."” S 
big bruise on his uncle's forehead that Ask yourself, ‘*What good is there ue every three 
marked the spot where he had fallen in this!"’ because that gives the con-! couraged when a goal or two behind, ‘ db Pag Keay ng Pas ae 
against the block of stone. Then the structive demand. It challenges the | but keep right on giving their best and aes e 
boy’s eyes turned towards the truck; book or sport, the club or other com- | beating their opponents in the last _per- _ The Imperial Press 
the huge fallen beam was lying across panionship, the work, th trip, the jod. And the men who achieve success am DALHOUSIE ST., TORONTO. 
it just behind the wrecked driver's game to “show cause” why it should | jp business and professional ‘life Jare ven tens ana rer, 
seat. He struggled to his feet in spite claim your favor. ~ | those who “‘follow through’’ and over- 
of Mr. Bentley's efforts to restrain Who thinks much of a persan that 


36 for Tdc., postpaid 80c. 


come obstacles that daunt and discour- 9 ide ee he 
him, s : his neighbors describe by saying, {age others Selected. |: Rorstalte Branidee and 
‘I never thought I'd make it!" he “There's no harm in him?" He may ; Rees Water Color aud ten 
muttered with his eye still fixed onthe be a pleasantcompanion, a good citi- | = (A rer sesiease ay lif 
damaged truck. zen as far as he goes, buthe is what we “Take your needle, my child, and} )-. Jets TRensone blo changin: Basie 


“Aren't you -hurt, Stanley?’ his call ** just good,” not good for some- work at your pattern; it will come out | |” ‘ston knarantecd. z 4 
uncle demanded anxiously. thing; his virtues are the passive ones; a rose by and by, Life is like that ihtetollomiuew!dross “AG for pricatiat 
“Not a bit, Uncle Joe,’ the boy they rate him negatively in the social —one stitch at a time taken A.W MASON : 

replied. ‘I guess the concussion scale. and the pattern will come out-all-right |} . " Aetist 
knocked the wind out of me for a The robust ideal is something much like the embroidery. —Olive Wendell || 1 -Guriien Ave HERR OnE, 
minute. That'sall. You allright?’" more active and enterprising than that, Holmes. es : i z 


saw the sign again. 
‘seemed to be always 
: 8 


t by. would wonder whether 
‘Mr. ‘Peters had at last found:a boy. to 
suit him; but sooner or later it was 
sure to appear again. i 

“What sort of a boy does he want, 
anyway?’’ oneand another would ask, 
and then they would say to cach other 
that they supposed he was looking for 
a'perfect boy, and, in their opinion, 

‘would look a good while before he 
found one. Not that there were not 


“Al he wants is a fellow to run on 
york and sure 


been engai 
Somes 

ant enough work; and, alth 
was a lazy fellow, he rather enjoyed jj 


althbugh he 


the place. 

Tt was Ci the middle of te 
afternoon was sent up to 
‘attic, adark, dingy place, inhabited by” 
mice and cobwebs. ~ 

“*You will find a long. deep box 

said Mr. Peters, “‘which I 
in order. It stands 
right 


what Nothing in the 
world but old nails, and screws, and 


- you do it?’’ 


‘MAIN BUILDING, ONTARIO 8C 


pieces of iron, and broken keys, and 
things—rubbish the whole of it. 
Nothing worth touching;and it is 
as dark asa pocket up here, and cold 
i ~ How the wind blows in 


i Plltell you what it is, if 
old Peters thinks I’m going to stay up 
here and tumble over his old rusty 
nails, he’s much mistaken. 
hired for that kind of work.’ 

Whereupon John bounced down the 
attic stairs three at a time, and was 
found lounging in the show-window an 
hour afterwards when Mr. Peters ap- 


peared. 5 
‘Have you put the box in order al- 
ready???’ was the gentleman’ s question. 
“I didn’t find anything to put in 
der; there was’nothing in it but old 
nails and things.”’ e 
“Exactly. It was the nails ‘and 
things that I wanted put inorder. Did 


“No sir. _It was dark up there, and 
cold; and I didn’t see anything worth 
doing. Besides, [thought I was hired 

run on errands?”’ : 

“Oh,” said Mr. Peters, ‘‘I thought 
you were hired to do as you were 


But he smiled. pleasantly 


down-town; and 


T wasn’t — 


SCHOOL FORTHEDEAF 
closing. Then, behold!—heJwas sent 
up to put the long box in order. He 


was not afraid of 2, mouse nor of the 
cold, but-he grumbled much over the 


is She was. putting the 
gold piece in his pocket-book. 
After Crawford had said 
and gone, Mg. Peters 
and went slowly 


Phisatten-" There was the tong, 


he tumbled over 

things, ing all of the time, picked 
a few straight nails, a key or two, 
appeared with this message; 

all there is worth keeping 

The rest of the nails are 

¢ hooks are bent or some- 


‘ery well,’’ said Mr. Peters, and 
he sent him to the post office. 

What do you think! By the close 
of the next day Charlie had been paid 
and discharged, and the old sign hung 
in the window. 

«Sve no kind aiancten why I ns 
discharged,” grat Charlie to_ his 
mother. “‘He said he had no faultto 
find, only he saw that I wouldn’t suit. 
It’s my opinion that he doesn’t wanta 
boy at all, and takes that way to cheat. 
Mean ola fellow!"” 

It was Crawford Mills who applied 


next. He knew neither of the other 
blissful: 


boys, afid so did his errands in 
ignorance of the. long box unti: the 
second morning of-his stay, when ina 


chuckling, declaring to himself that he appeared 
knew how to manage the old fellow; P. 


~ needed was a little standing up for 


is rights. . 
Precisely at six o'clock John was 
called and paid the sum promised him 
for a day’s work; and then to his»dis- 
may, he was told thar his services 
ES ofagai ag a eae 
no questions. Indeed, he 
time for none, as Mr. Peters immedi- 
ately closed the door. = 
‘The next morning the old sign, 
“‘Boy Wanted,”’ appeared in its usual 


place. a 
But before noon it was taken down, 


“and Charles Jones was the fortunate. 


boy. Errands—plenty of them! He 
was kept busy until within an hour of 


“All right. Itis dinner-time, now. 
You may go back to it after dinner.” 

After dinner he wentback. _ All the 
short afternoon he was not heard from; 
but just as Mr. Peters was deciding to 
call him again he appeared. 

“T've done my best sir,”” he said, 
“and down at the very bottom of the 
box I fond this.’” 

““This’’ was a five-dollar gold piece. 

That’s a queer place forgold,”’ said 
Mr. Peters. ‘It’s good you found it. 
Well, sir, I suppose you will be on 
hand to morrow morning?” 


the rubbish of twenty-five years had 
gathered. Crawford had evi 

‘been to the bottom. He had fitted 
shingles to make compartments, and 
in these different rooms ‘he had placed 
the articles with bits of shingle laid on 


top, and labeled thus 

screws.’’ ‘‘Picture-nails.”” . ‘‘Small 
keys, somewhat bent.’’ ‘‘Picture 
hooks.’” ‘‘Pieces of iron whose use 
I don’t know.” And so on through 
the long box. In perfect order it was 
at last, and very little that really could 
be called useful could be found within 
it. 


But Mr_ Peters, as hebentover and 
read the labels, laughed gleefully, and 
murmured to the mice: “If we are 
not both mistaken, I have founda for- 
tune.’” 

Sure enough the sign disappeared 
from the window and was seen no 
more. © 

Crawford became the .well known 
errand-boy of the firm of Peters & Co. 
He had a little room neatly fitted up 


that is faithful in that which is least, 
is faithful in much.”’ “I'll try to be, 
sir,”’ and he never once thought of 
the long box over which he had been 
faithful. ae 

Allthis happened yearsago. Craw- 
ford Mills is errand-boy no more, but 
the firm is Peters, Mills & Co. A 
young man and a rich. man. : 

“‘He found his fortune in a long 
box of rubbish,” Mr. Peters said 
once, laughing. ‘“Never was a five- 
dollar gold-piece so successful in busi- 
ness as that one of his has been} it is 

{Continued on last page) 
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At Close of School 


end hae come. as come it must, 
ef thiince: In these sweet June days 

‘The teacher awl -choler truct 

Their parting fevt Lo separate ways. - 


un the teacher lea vex, 
SiSe Isaks her wand of power 
Wille. for your love abd trust, Se given 
Phe wari thanks of a grateful heart. 


Hers is the sober summer noon: 
Contrasted with your morn of «pring, 
The waning with the waxing moon, 
‘Tho folded with the out: wink, 


Across the distance Of the years 

Shu none ber Gots oe back to Fou: 
he hard no thought of dou! fears: 

Be but yourselves, be pure, be true: 


And prompt in duty; heed the deep. 
Low cos ihe conscience: through the 111 
Andidiscord ail around you. keep 
Your faith in human nature still. 

He unto «riefa, and nods, 
ful ax woman should. 
pite of all the Hex of creeds. 
fast the truth that God 1s good: 


A 
Hold 


Give and coceive, ko forth and blow, 
The world Ural heeds the hand and heart, 
QE Martha'shelptul caretulnose 

Bee a eet eer Yobn G. Whittier: 


——+0+ 


The Ocean of Fire That 
Swings Through Space 
The sun is the hottest thing we 
know in the Universe. Science can 
produce on earth no heat as great as 
this immense ball of fire that hangs in 


space. 
It is this heat of the sun that is the 


provides our food and clothing; it pro- 
duces every inch of wood and every 
pound of coal we have. It makes all 
the rains and rivers and seas and water- 
fails and glaciers, It moves the seas 
and the winds; it works the mills and 
drives the ships across the world’s 
oc Every fire and every gas-jet 
we owe to the sun’s heat, and even, 
in the clash of war, the shock of armies 
and men and guns is nothing but the 
power of the sun put to a wrong use. 
We are all the children of the sun, and 
if the sun’s light and heat were to gg 
out we should perish miserably on a 
dead and frozen world. 

We speak of the sun asa ball of fire, 
a million and a quarter times larger 
than earth, a temperature of over 7000 
degrees centigrade; but what does this 
mean? It is a mighty fact that no man 
an really grasp, yet perhaps we may 
be able to convey to our minds some 
idea of what this colossal heat is. 

We think of molten iron and steel 
as something terrifically hot, bur if, we 
poured a crucible of molten. iron. on 
the sun’s surface it would be like pour- 
Ing snow or ice Water on the earth, so. 
cool is tin.comparison with the sun. 
One of the largest and riches coalfields 
in the world is that. in’ Pennsylvania; 
it is capable of supplying the enormous 
needs of the world for hundreds of 
yeurs to come, even if there were not 
another ounce of coal on earth But 
if the whole of this ntic coalfield 
Id be gathered up into one huge 
, and suddenly shot upon the 
sun to maintain its heat, it would keep: 
the Sun going. not fora week or a day 
or even for a minute, but for a thou- 
sandth part of a second 

‘Tu produce from coal as’much heat 
as ts given out by the sun it would be 
necessary to cover a globe as big as the 
sun—a million and a quarter times as 
big as the Eath—entirely with coal to 
a depth of eighteen miles, and to keep 
such a colossal quantity of coal eternally 
burning at the same rate, Perhaps the 
marvellous heat of the sun may be bet- 
ter indicated by saying that to produce 
as much heat as it gives out in one 
second we should have to burn more 
than eleven thousand million million 
tons of coal 

What would such a terrific 
if it were concentrated in one direc- 
tion? Well, it has been estimated by 
scientists that if a circular column of 
ice seven miles round could be. set up 
onthe earth, reaching up to the sky 
for 42,800,000 miles nll ittouched the 


7 


con 
shov 


heat do 


surface of the sun, and if the sun_ could 
concentrate the whole of its heat upon 
this unthinkable column of ice, the 
“column would be dissolved in a single 
second, and in seven seconds the whole 
of it would be transformed into vapour. 

But, as.a matter of fact, the the earth 
receives only a very small part 
heat given off by the sun. 
mount caught by our world isless than 
the 2000-millionth part of the total heat 
emitted by the fiery furnace of the 
heavens. 

If we think of itas energy or power, 
the amount of heat given off by the 
sun is equal to the continuous produc- 
tion of about ten thousand horsepower 
on every square foot of the sun's sur- 
face; the energy on six or seven square 
feet would be enough to drive a ship 
like the Mauretiana at full speed. 

‘The surface of the sun is a great 
ocean of fire on which take place ter- 
rific storms, that may be likened to 
gigantic volcanic eruptions. Vesuvius 
could.bury the cities on its slopes, but 
the flames of a very small: eruption on 
the sun would engulf and annihilate 
the whole of our world and everything 
upon it. In a few minutes the Hames 
of such a solar eruption leap up sixty or 
seventy thousand miles, and often they 
rise to a height of 186,000 miles. 

Why is it, then, that with this fear- 
ful heat produced by the sun we on 
earth are not all consumed? tis our 
great distance from the fiery globe that 
saves us. The distance is 92,800,000 
miles; but such figures convey little to 
us. Camille Flammarion, the great 
French astronomer, has used this very 
striking illustration to give some mean- 
ing to these figures: 

Children often cry for the Moon. 
If one of these inquisitive little beings 
could stretch out its arms to touch the 
sun and burn its fingers there, it would 
not feel the burn for 167 years, when 
it would be an infant no longer; for 
the nervous impulse of sensation can 
only be transmitted from the ends of 
the fingers to the brain ata velocity of 
28 metres per second. 

Is not that a remarkable conception 
of the distances that stretch from world 
to world in this solar system of ours, 
which in itself is only small compared 
with the immensity of the boundless 
Universe? —My Ma 


How Much Do You Want it? 
A woman whose work as a_ public 
speaker has taken her for years before 
audiences of young people tells this 
story. 

1 was speaking in the Mid-west toa 
large convention of young people when 
I noticed in the audience a youth who 
had the largest hands and feet | ever 
saw. Every few minutes my_ eyes 
wandered back to them, and my 
sympathy wert out to him in his efforts 
to dispose of them. He was un- 
gainly a specimen of young manhood 
as you could find anywhere. He had 
a voice in keeping with his hands and 
feet, big and booming. His idea of 
singing was to make a noise, and how 
that voice did dominate the gathering. 

At the close of the meeting he wait- 
ed until the others were gone, and 
then he awkwardly confided to me his 
desire for an education. Of course I 
encouraged him. | spoke before that 
same audience four or five times, and 
each time he waited to talk with me. 
Finally, he told me of his great desire 
to bea preacher. [gasped inwardly. 
A preacher, with that voice and those 
hands and feet! 

After my last address he y 
for me as usual. Do you think | can 
ever make it?’” he asked wistfully. 
“Is it worth while for me to try?”* 

I looked him straight in the eye 
“How much do you want it?” | ask- 
ed. “Why, Twantit very much,” 
he answered promptly 


Waiting 


“But how much?” I pei 
you willing to work to the limit of your 


.strength? Are you willing to go 


hungry? Are you willing to go so 
shabbily dressed that people will laugh 
atyou? Are you willing to give up 
everything in the way of pleasure for 


of the jit? Are you willing to fight when it 
The a-' seems that there is not a chance of 
| winning?”’ 


He hesitated only a moment. ‘“‘I 
believe I am,’* he said slowly. 

‘T never went back to that place; I 
heard nothing more from him until 
some eighteen years later when | was 
in Boston. I had been invited to 
speak in a suburb of that city and was 
entertained at the hame of a friend. 

An hour before train time my host- 
‘ess received a telephone message from 
a man who refused to give his name. 

He asked if I were going back to 
the city that evening and when told 
that I was he begged that | would 
come to the station at least twenty 
minutes early. “Tell her,’” he said, 
“‘that a gentleman who could not pos- 
sibly get to her meeting wishes very 
much to see her.’’ So I wentto the 
station twenty minutes early, and as I 
stepped into the waiting room a man 
of more than ordinary distinction of 
appearance came to meet me with 
outstretched hands. . 

“Do you know me?’ he asked. 

He was gracious, polished, a perfect 
gentlemanin manner and bearing but 
I knew him at once. He was my boy 
of the big hands and feet and the 
hooming voice. He drew me over 
into acorner. “I suppose,’’ he be- 
gan, “that you never saw a greener 
specimen than | was when I nearly 
bored you to death at that convention. 
If | am anything else now, and if lam 
of any use whatever in the world, it is 
because of something you said to me 
then: ‘How much do you want an 
education? What are you willing to 
pay for it?’ Time and again, when 
things have seemed hopeless, I'd 
square myself before the glass and say 
to myself, “How much are you will- 
ing to pay for it? If you, big as you 
are, can't pay the price, you don’t 
d ‘And it’s your message | 
am endeavoring to pass on.”’ 

He was apreacher, he told me; and 
| learned afterwards of the great work 
he was doing. — His big voice had been 
trained and had proved one of his most 
valuable gifts. In the twenty minutes. 
till train time he told me something 
of the price he had had to pay. It 
was a story of unusual perseverance in 
the face of difficulties. 

“Bur it’s worth all it cost,’’ he said 
as he bade me good-bye. *“And now 
| am busy telling other young people 
that there isn't anything in this world 
that is worth while that they can't 
have if they want it badly enough to 
pay the price.’’—Youth'’ s Companion. 


Dry Ice 

Ice-cream many now be kept frozen. 
in its original state for hours ata time, 
without the use of ordinary ice. It is 
now possible to send a pint of ice- 
cream from New York to Chicago by 
air-mail and when the package is open- 
ed the ice-cream will be found frozen, 
just as is came from the freezer many 
hours before. . 

‘The Literary Digest explains this re- 
markable phenomenon in the follow- 
ing manner: : 

“The wonderful material that makes 
this remarkable feat possible, is called 
‘dyice.’ It can notmelt? It is per- 
fectly dry to touch, and yet it is so 
cold that it will make a thermometer go 
down to 110 degrees below zero. 

**You may have noticed the small 
bubbles that form and rise to the sur- 
face ina soda-pop bottle when you 
pry off the cap. This new ice is 
mide out of the same gases that form 
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those bubbles. In other words it is 
carbon dioxide gas cooled down and 
compressed until it finally forms a 
solid, frozen mass. 

“Solidified carbon dioxide hasbeen 
produced on a laboratory scale several 
times, but this first is that application of 
that queer freezing agent to the preser- 
vation of ice-cream. : 

“‘In the ice-cream plant lumps of 
dry ice are sent to the packing room, 
where a workman places a cylindrical 
piece in a large carton, which also 
hold a smaller container filled with ice- 
cream, 

‘* The outside container, as well as 
the one that holds the ice-cream is 
made of paraffined cardboard and is, 
itself, a fair heat insulator, so that 
warmth from the outside air penetrates 
slowly. Instead of heating and meiting 
the ice-cream, the air warms the sur- 
face of the block of frozen carbon 
dioxide and gradually converts the 
latter into a gas again. The gas then 
passes away through a small hole in 
the outer container, and when it is all 
evaporated no trace remains to show 
that there ever was anything in the 
larger container except the package of 
ice-cream. "” 


Boys Who Did Big Things 

Some of the greatest achievements 
in the world have been made by 
youths. 

David, the sweet singer of Israel, 
was a shepherd, a poet anda general 
before he was twenty years of age and 
a king at the age of twenty-one. 

Raphael had practically completed 
his life’s work at the age of thirty-five. 
He did no great artistic work after 
that age. James Watt, even as a boy, 
watched the steam coming out of the 
tea-kettle, and saw in itthe new world 
of mechancial power which has fol- 
lowed the discovery of the power of 
steam. 

Robert Fulton, inventor of the steam- 
boat, while a mere lad, had built him- 
self a small boat as a plaything, and la- 
ter on gave the patent of the same to 
the world, which device proved one of 
the greatestand most necessary inven- 
tions known. 

Patrick Henry was able to shape the 
revolutionary history of anew country 
before he was thirty, and astonished 
the world by his oratory when he was 
twenty-six years old. 

Atthe age of twenty-four Ruskin had 
written “‘Modern Painters,’’ and Bry- 
ant, while still a boy of the high school, 

bi is,"’ a masterpiece in 


Cortes was master of Mexico before 
he was thirty-six. Schubert died at 
the age of thirty-one after having com- 
posed what is considered one of the 
most entrancing melodies ever com- 
posed. Charlemagne was the master 
of France and the greatest emperor of 
the world at the age of thirty. 

Shelley wrote ‘“Queen Mab’’ when 
he was only twenty-one and was a mas- 
ter of poetry before he was twenty- 
five. The Lone Star. 


I have had many things in my hands, 
and lost them all; but whatever | have 
been able to place in God's hands, I still 
possess. Martin Luther. 


Tittle-Tattie and Tale-Bearing 

One of the meanest, paltriest. and 
most mischievous things in this wicked 
world isa habit of tale-bearing; a 
small, insipid, shallow love of tittle- 
tattle. It is the waspnest of society, 
frost-bite of friendship, the curse of the 
the church, and the “abomination of 
desolations’” everywhere. {tis really 
wonderful that such huge results can 
follow such a trivial cause; and one can 
only account for it by reckoning it 
among. those freaks of nature that allow 
any silly wasp to plague a lion into 
madness, or sting an elephant almost 
to death. 

It takes a wise man to build up, but 
any shallow-brained, insipid meddler 
can pull down. It takes an artist to 
paint a true picture, but any miserable 
make-believe can smear and spoil it 
with his unsancrified thumb. 

Have you anything to say about any- 
one that you do not like or donot dare 
to say before his face? Be sure that is 
just the thing you ought not to say at all! 

Acandid, healthy, noble nature, that 
delights in realities, is sickened to live 
in an atmosphere of whisperings and 
innuendoes—of tomantic tales and 
foolish small-talk. 

And yet how we dote ona bit of real 
scandal—not bad enough to be _posi- 
tively disreputable, and yet not good 
enough to be likely or lovely! How we 
glory in a secret when it is told us in 
the ear! and how we exult to cart it 
off to the nearest friend, all tinged with 
our poor little imagining, and charged 
with our panting surmises, wonder- 
ments and scarlet exaggerations! How 
we slide into magnification, and slip 
into falsehood, and glide into multipli- 
cation, long before we are conscious 
of it? 

And when it strikes us—if it ever 
does—how we have tinged, distorted 
and exaggerated the tale, how we bol- 
ster up our little castle of evil with the 
very charitable and consoling reflection 
that, afterall, we dare say itis true, if 
we only knew; or, most likely if thatis 
not true, something else is, or some 
other paltry huckstering with consci- 
ence of the same kind. 

‘Tittle-tattle and tale-bearing do dam- 
age of the worst kind. They injure 
the conscience and sully the sout of the 
tale-bearer; they degrade the spirit of 
the listener; they wrong the character 
of the absent, just ina way they can 
least know of and meet. They have 
the essence of a libel without its cour- 
age, the sting: of slander without its 
spite, and the poison of lying without 
shame. 

About this. matter, then, of tittle- 
tattle and tale-bearing, these two very 
plain and understandable rules will be 
observed by all healthy, seusible people. 

1. Never to listen to it. 

2. Never to practice it. 

Never to listen to it, because to do 
so is only to encourage suspicion, 
falsehood, envy and strife; and never 
to practice it, because it is mischievous, 
cowardly, faithless and mean. 

: —The Prism. 


A Sermon For Parents 

Afew weeks ago a drunken and 
dissolute piece of humanity drifted in- 
to my office. He was pitiful to see. 
There was no place so low at which 
he was fit to serve. Incoherently he 
asked for money. 1 gave him aquar- 
ter and sent him shuffling on his way. 
It was an easy way to be rid of him, 
yet I was not so easily rid of him, ci- 
ther, for he lingered in my mind. 

That wreck had once been a boy! 
Time was when he was like Bud, just 
ten years old. 

Would I, to write the world’s great- 
est poem, or for an eternity of fame, 
have my boy sink so low? Suppose the 
choice were mine—a miserable outcast 
for a son, and fortune and high station 
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for myself. Would I accept it? Or, 
to put itthe other way around, what 
if should come to greatness myself? 
What if, by dedicating all my time and 
all my strength and all my thought to 
what 1 could gain of glory and advan- 
tage in this world, 1 should at last 
achieve the very pinnacle of success? 
What moment of pleasure could it 
bring to me if Bud were lost to the 
decencies of life? Nothing else would 
be worth while if I should fail as a fa- 
er 
iis education is also a part of m: 

job. While 1 am a believer in ike 
public-school system of our country, 
and an admirer of the Detroit schools, 
my duty to him does not end at the 
schoolhouse door. Fine though his 
teachers are, there are many things 
they cannot teach him. His educa- 
tion cannot entirely be turned over to 
public officials. It is more my 
particular task than theirs. They may 
teach him the art of reading. 1 must 
teach him whatto read, and how. So 
through the pages of Stevenson or 
Marryat or Tarkington, discussing the 
heroes and the desperadoes as we go. 
We know the good and the bad, and 
the difference between them. We 
know what is honest and what is dis- 
honest and why; what is good to do 
and what is wrong to do. 

My job as his dad includes also an 
interest in his arithmetic and his geo- 
graphy. His monthly report cards are 
as importantto me as the royalty state- 
ment of my publishers. [ look upon 
it as an itemized account of my lar- 
gest investment. 

Here is a normal, healthy, roguish, 
fun-loving ten-year-old son, bearing 
my name and meaning more to me 
than my own selfish ambitions, bring- 
ing home an account of his month's 
labors. The figures written down are 
the judgments of his teachers upon his 
ability and his progress. It is more: 
it is a statement of my endeavors in 
his behalf. 

It is a good report, too. The figures 
show that in some subjects he 1s doing 
well; in others not so well; in one 
subjecthe is not making progress. 
There is one column that interests me 
more thanallthe others. It is marked 
““Effort.”” | look at that and find that 
he is marked “‘excellent,’ and [pat 
him on the back. He may notbe do- 
ing perfect work, but he is trying. 
Excellence in arithmetic may be a 
mark of brilliance, but to be excellent 
in effort is a mark of character. 

From “‘My Job As A Father’’ by 
Edgar A. Guest. 


Faith in Folks 

A boy wasaccused of a misdemeanor 
and brought before his mother. He 
said one thing, his accusers said an- 
other. His mother simply looked at 
him and asked: ‘Did you do it?’” 
“No, Mother; I did not,"’ he an- 
“Then that is the end of 


ite is mother, turning to the 
others; ‘‘if he said he didn't, he 
didn't.”” 


That lad never forgot his mother's 
faith in him. Many yearsafter, when 
thinking about this incident, he wrote: 
*T was set at liberty, and scampered 
away feeling that my mother was (the 
sweetest creature that ever breathed, 
and thinking what a horrid thing it 
would be to deceive her. “That was 
the hour in which I learned the mean- 
ing of faith. My mother trusted me; 
believed in me; and life seemed a 
holier, bigger thing in consequence."” 


The success attained by one great, 


music teacher was attributed to the 
fact that no amount of discord prevent- 
ed his hearing the true and sweet notes. 

When a crowd of inexperienced 
songsters failed to keep correct time or 
tune, he predicted that they would yet 
sing the ‘‘Hallelujah Chorus” to per- 


fection. And he made them believe 
it, too. 

The biographer of that famous 
school master, Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
of Rugby, saysthat Dr. Arnold probab- 
ly overestimated the ability of the boys 
who came under his care. He saw 
the possibilities so vividly that he was 
almost blind to the failings._ ‘All 
Arnold’s geese were swans, Every 
boy that came to Rugby was,a potential 
prime minister in his eyes.’” Butno one 
doubts that Arnold’s unparalleled suc- 
cess with boys was this very faculty of 
recognizing the best in boys and help- 
ing them to recognize it too, and inspir- 
ing them with faith in themselves. 

In one of the most tender scenes of 
David Copperfield, the night when 
Steerforth left, knowing that soon he 
would be harshly spoken of, he said to 
David: “Think of me at my_best.’” 
Nothing is to be gained by deliberate- 
ly turning a blind eye to men’s failings, 
but this will be a better world when 
men and women cherish more faith 
and less suspicion. When people find 
that they are well thought of, the depths 
their souls are stirred, and they invari- 
deavor to be worthy of such an 
estimation. —Sel. 


Your Time 

Doctors notice a steady increase in 
the number of men who break down 
between 40 and50, whenthey should be 
in their prime. Breakdown comes 
three ways—physically, mentally or in 
the ability to forge ahead and reap the 
harvest of past effort. 

Why do so many men break down 
prematurely? The answer is partly 
that civilization is constantly becoming 
more complex with each year bringing 
more and more demands on the indivi- 
dual’s spare time. 

Each year it becomes harder for a 
man to earn a good living for himself 
and family. He goes through his work- 
day at highnervoustension, speeded up, 
giving his last ounce of strength. This 
is particularly true of men who work 
with their brains. 

Father goes home at night, fagged 
out. What he needs, to keep him fit 
and help nature recuperate his exhaust- 
ed cells, is complete relaxation with 
plently of fresh air and little noise. 

But so-called “‘social duties’’ crowd 
in. Father finds he is expected to dress 
up and go calling on friends. Or may- 
be it’s to amovie. Ortolodge. Or 
toa meeting of some committee on 
which he is serving as Fifth Assistant 
Deputy Peanut Inspector. And soon. 

Before he realizes, it's around mid- 
night when he yawns into bed, ex- 
hausted, with an hour or two less for 
sleep than he should have. A man 
can stand this for awhile. But in a 
matter of years even a strong constitu- 
tion begins cracking under the strain. 

‘Too many social duties. Too much 
gadding about. Too little leisure time 
devoted tor. laxation and rest. The 
candle has been kept burning at both 
ends. Father weakens, falters, fags 
out prematurely. —Camden Courier. 


Timely Praise 
‘A few years ago a young stenographer 
I know had a nervous breakdown and 
had to go into a hospital for several 
months. She was a bright, capable, 
conscientious girl with a deserved re- 
putation forspeedy and accurate work. 
It was a shock to her employer 
when one afternoon, just as he was 


wondering why she had not brought; 


in the letters he had dictated to her 
that morning for him to sign, she en- 
tered his office with tears streaming 
down her cheeks and laid the letters 


he had given her down in order that she » 


might take the addresses from them 
on his desk, with abroken explanation 


that she could not write the letters he an idea, but ide: 


had dictated in answer to them. No, 
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it wasn’t that she couldn't, read her 
notes, she said in answer to\his sharp 
questioning—she couldn’t write the 
letters because she didn’t seen able to 
strike the right keys of her typewriter. 

All morning she had tried to work 
and spoiled sheets of paper. 

Her employer sent her home for 
the rest of the day. That afternoon 
a specialist in nervous diseases tele- 
phoned him and told him that he was 
now attending the girl, and that she 
would not be able to return to work 
for at least six months—perhaps not 
then! when that man repeated to me 
what the doctor had said. he added; 

It’s too bad! She was one of the 
best stenographers we have ever had in 
this office. In fact, we have, never— 
in all our eighteen years of business— 
had a girl come in and take hold of 
things as she did. Her work was 
phenomenal—she worked so fast and 
she never made a mistak: 

The first time I saw the girl after 
that, which was not for some months, 
for she was notallowed to have visitors 
for along time, I told her what her 
employer had said. “‘Oh, if only he 
had told me that he thought well of 
my work!’’ she said pitifully. “‘He 
was so hard to work for—I don’t mean 
that he was cross,”’ she hastened to 
explain, ‘‘it was just that he never gave 
one a word of praise.’ She kept on 
repeating; ‘‘Oh, if only he had told 
me!’’ and as | listened to her I wor'- 
dered if an occasional timely word of 
praise would not have prevented the 
whole wretched breakdown. 

Tam sure that many breakdowns that 
are said to be due to overwork are really. 
due not to lack of appreciation, though 
so many people will say thattheir work 
isnot appreciated, but lack of expres- 
sion of appreciation. It isnotthe hun- 
dreds of little things that must be done 
that take up a lot of time that cause a 
breakdown, but the knowledge thar the 
labor and thought put into the doing of 
those little things is not realized. A 
stenographer, weary from the strain of 
pounding the keys of a typewriter all 
day, will forget her weariness at a word 
of praise from her employer; and the 
face of atrred mother will glow with 
happiness if the children are boisterous 
with delight at the appearance of some 
favorite dish for supper. 

Whenever you find a young person 
who is enthusiastic about his or her 
work, you will usually find—nort that 
the work is particularly interesting, for 
even the most interesting of jobs has 
itsperiods of monotonous labor, but 
that behind the work, whatever it is, 
is anemployer who is not stinting in 
encouragement, who s that one 
of the best ways to ensure efficiency in 
his employees 1s by making generous 
use of words timely praise. 

—Onward. 


A whole lot of us love to lay the 
blame on‘‘environment’’ and “he- 
redity.”” 


“Be a live wire and you won't get 
stepped on. It is only the dead ones 
thatare used for door-mats.”” 


Words are often seen hunting for 
dre never seen hunt- 
H. W~ Shaw. 


ing for words. 
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Closing Exercises 
Two Boys Get High School 
Entrance With Honors 


rmal closing exercises of the 
chool for the Deaf took place 
on Friday afternoon in the Assembly 
Hall. The first item on the program, 
and the one of outstanding interest, 
was the presenting of certificates to 
the pupils of Grade IX—Victor Shanks 
and George Dolby,—who have both 
passed the High School Entrance Ex- 
amination with high honors. In. pre- 
senting these certificates, r. Coughlin 
{ that these boys came here wholly 
incapacitated from continuing their: 
edu nin public schools because of 
total deafness resulting from illness, 
but by their own hard work and the 
earnest efforts of their teachers, they 
have completed their course here and 
been awarded the regular Department- 
al Certificate that entitles them to 
mission to any High School or Colleg- 
jate Institute in Ontario. “They also 
were presented with the special certi- 
ficate issued by the Ontario School 
for the Deaf to all who complete the 
work prescribed by the curriculum. 
He congratulated the boys on: their 
outstanding success mm passing their 
severe examination tests so creditably, 
‘Whe average percentage ta 
cleven subjects was 91 and. 84. per 


cent respectively, which is much a- 
hove the requirements for honor 
standing, which is 75 per cent. 


‘Their papers were models of neatness 
and accuracy and were highly com- 
mended by the Entrance 
Board. In forwarding their certificates 
Mr. H. J. Clarke, BoA, the Te 
tary of the Board, who ts also the Pub= 
lic School Inspector for Belleville/ 
Trenton and South Hasungs, com- 
mented as follows on behalf of the 
Bos “We wish to compliment the 
boys on the excellence of their papers, 
It is our intention to preserve them for 
future use, as patterns of what can be 
done” 

He hoped these boys would fully ap- 


preciate and be grateful tor the work 
done for them by their teachers, 
Messrs Campbell and Stewart, in 


preparing them so thoroughly to pass. 
this examination, and particularly to 
Miss Deannard tor the pains she took, 
afte? school hours, the whole of last 
session, toteach them lip-reading, with- 
out which their success in this school, 
and in any other school they may at 
tend, would have been impossible. 

‘The boys were loudly applauded 
when theycame forward to receive their 
certificates, and Dr. Coughlin said 
he w ad the other pupils had dose 
this, glad that they recognized and. p- 
preciated work well done, and be hop- 
ed that all would follow their exam- 
ple. 

These were the ouly certificates 
that would be given this session. © The 
pupils in the senior class, excepting 
these two boss, are only in Grade VU, 
and no certificates can be granted to 
any pupil who has not comple the 


work of Grade IN. He hoped every 


one in Grade VIII would come back 


next year and take up the 9th grade 
work and receive the certificates to 
which they will then be entitled. 

The Honor Roll, which appears 
elsewhere in The Canadian, was then 
read. Dr. Coughlin congratulated all 
whose names al on this list, 
Their parents will be glad to see their 
names there,and proud that their boys 
and girls had done so well. He wish. 
ed to add that never, in his time, have 


pupils as this year. This is largely 
due to the lead given them by the older 
pupils—such as Murray Brigham, 
Charles Meyette and-George Dolby on 
the boys’ side, and Dorothy: Healey, 
Irene Foster and Ethel Bishop among 
the girls, All these have exercised a 
splendid influence over the other pu- 
pils. Their conduct has been so good 
that they have made the conduct of all 
the others good also. He hoped that 
when they go home their conduct will 
be as good as it was here, and even 
better, and that they would thus show. 
that they appreciate what their parents 
are doing for them in sending them to 
school and making, in many cases, 
great sacrifices in order that their child- 
ren might geta good education. 

Physically the pupils have been well 
cared for and looked after most careful 
ly in every way. Outside of the mild 
contagion, there has been very little 
sickness. Notall of this is good luck but 
was due to proper attention at all times. 
He wished to thank Miss Allison, the 
trained nurse, also Miss Ford, Miss 
Deannard and Miss Macfarlane 
for these good results. In no 
year of uperintendency have the 
pupils been so well looked after and so 
carefully dicted, and the results are 
very giatifying. 

He hoped that the pupils would not 
only behave well when at home,: but 
will also try to. be helpful to. their 
parents. In their training here they 
are taught to domany kinds of useful 
work and they are capable of being 
very helpful in many ways. He hoped 
they would all have a very pleasant 
holiday and all come back again. He 
wished again to particularly urge the 
pupils of Grade VII] to return and 
complete the work of the curriculum. 

He was pleased to see Mr. Cole 
man on the platform. hey were 
always glad to have him visit the school. 
He was always a splendid member of 
the staff, and is still a member. 

Mr. Coleman expressed his pleasure 
at being present. He always loved to 
come up to the school and see again 
the happy faces of the boys and girls. 
He was glad to see the splendid pro- 
gress the school is making in so many 
ways, and congratulated Dr. Cough- 
lin and the members of the staff and 
the pupils on the good work that 
had been done during the session 

He hoped they would remember 
Dr. Coughlin'’s advice about being 
helpful at home. The girls have 
learned how to sew and cook and do 
other kinds of household work and 
can be a great help to their mothers, 
and the boys can also be very useful 
in helping to do work in the garden 
or on the farm and doing chores of all 
kinds. 

‘The proceedings closed by the pu- 
pils reciting in unison “God Save the 
King.”” 


At a subsequent meeting of the 
staff and the pupils in the Assembly 
Hall Dr. Coughlin read the following 
timely and suggestive letter from an 


old pupil of the School, Elwood Me- ; 


Brien, who passed the High School 
Entrance Examination while here, at- 
tended the Belleville High School for 
a year. then attended the Collegiate 
Institute in Peterboro, his home town, 
where 1« matriculated with honors, 
then attended “Toronto University 


wehad such a well-behaved lot of* 


where he graduated two years ago the best possible educational advan. 
with honors and now occupies a re- ages. Ina previous letter he said tha 
sponsible position in the Hydro En- it was at this school tht he gor 
gineering office at Niagara Falls: his first inspiration and incentive 
C. B. Coughlin, Esq. 
Ontario School for the Deaf 
Belleville, Ontario 


gq at 
still retains an interest in his alma ma- Peterboro Collegiate Institute. I’ 
ter and in the welfare of the deaf in show how well grounded he was at the 
geveral. Ontario School for the Deaf, he 

‘The current term at your school is might remark that in October a 
approaching its end, and no doubt the Belleville High School he stood 
many ofthe pupils will be leaving for 17th in a class of 36, in Nov. 


the last time, in the belief that they 
have, during the last few years, assim- 
ilated sufficient knowledge to’ wrestle 
with the problems of this hard, cold 
‘world. As far as they are concerned, 
this assumed belief is, however, the 
sad part of their graduation, 

In view of the experience that I 
have gained during the last seven or 
eight years, I have taken upon myself 
the liberty of making a few suggestions, 
in an attempt to keep this year’s grad- 
uates in some way or other, at their 
studies, fora few years at least, after 
they leave your school, 

I have no doubt whatever that there 
are, among your pupils, some who are 
endowed with sufficient brightness, 
ambition, and aggressiveness to make 
good in any of the hearing schools, 
provided that they are property guided 
along their course during the first year 
in such schools. 

I, therefore, suggest that you repeat 
the experiment you made when you 
had me attend the first year in the 

» Belleville High school, or if the pupils 
mcerned have not entrance standing, 
that they be sent to one of the public 
schools in order that they may fulfill 
the conditions of high school entrance. 
Should this prove to be impossible or 
impracticable in Belleville itself I 
suggest that it be recommended to the 
parents or guardians of the pupils con- 
cerned, that themattend the above men- 
tioned school ingberhem 

In this laty 
that the st 
should attend 
a small tow: 
a rule, the 
progress is very narrow. “This would 
ultimately prove to be detrimental to 
the progress of the deaf. . 
hould you favourably consider this 
idea, | would be very much obliged if 
you would put the principals of the 
schools concerned in touch with me, 
and I can, in turn, present them with 
concrete evidence of the feasibility of 
the experiment. No doubt this idea 
has often occurred to you, and you 
probably been seriously handicapped 
from carrying it out for various reasons, 
nevertheless, it is quite possible for us 
to advance the deaf to a higher plane 
of social standing. 

Yours truly, 
E. McBrien. 

In commenting on this letter Dr. 
Coughlin said that it embodied the 
experience of one of our most cap- 
able and successful pupils, who has 
en advantage of the best educational 
facilities of the Province, and from 
{his experience all our pupils should 
profit. The Woys and girls do not 
now realize what they will be up 
inst when they leave schoo. and 
star? out to make their way in the 
world, but they will find life s_path- 
way hard at the -best, and they should 
make the greatest possible prepara- 
tion for the future. 

He appreciated very much the spirit 
and tone of Mr. MeBrien’s letter, and 
welcomed his suggestions. He is 
honestly anxious that more should be 
done for the deaf, and they should get 


ember he was 15th, and in December 
he was Ist. At the matriculation cx. 
aminations he took high honors, and 
was awarded the principal's medal ‘as 
the best all round student in the In- 
titute, He could not have done this 
if he had not been well taught and 
well grounded at this School. 

He hoped that our senior pupils 
would heed Mr. McBrien’s advice, 
and stay at school till they had fully 
completed the course. He hoped, 
also, that some of them would attend 
a high school after leaving here, and 
perhaps some could even doas he had 
done, and go on to the University, 
At the least they should remain here 
till they attain High School Entrance 
standing, and if they do this, if when 
they leave here they can use good lan- 
guage, have a good vocabulary and are 
able and willing to read books, they 
are fairly well educated and no doubt 
would get along all right. But if they 
have more education their chances 
would be still better. It is a sad thing 
if the deaf are not able to read and 
enjoy good books and did not have the 
desire to read, 

~ Inconclusion Dr. Coughlin said he 
wished to express his appreciation of 
the work done by the staff during the 
session just closing. Good work had 
been done and good progress made, 
and the results had been satisfactory 
on the whole. _ He wished all of them 
a pleasant holiday and hoped they 
would return in the fall ready for. an 
even better y 


A Lowering of ‘l’eachers’ 
Standards 
From the Virginia Guide of April 15 
we clip the followin 
“There are two just. criticisms to 
which the Illinois summer session is 
open; Ist, the very low entrance re 
quirements; 2nd,the fact that it is put 
ting the stamp of approval on‘teachers 
who plan to enter the profession witli 
scant six weeks of training, by announ, 
cing that it will grant certificates upon 
completion of the course to those 
whose only requirements for entrance 
jare the completion of four years of 
thigh school work or its equivalent.’’ 
| ““The announcementis quite in con- 
flict with resolutions adopted atthe St 
' Augustine Conference of Superintend- 
ents and is calculated to lower the stan- 
dards of the profession it it is given 
the approval of superintendents and 
the profession in general.’’ 

We are heartily in accord with the 
statement made in the second criticism 
in the above editorial. Unfortunately 
it has been necessary for many of us to 

‘employ from time to time teachers 
with a meager training and that — 
under conditions which permitted of no 
observation Such teachers have en- 
tered the profession as practically hav- 
ing had no training at all. That a 
number of these young ladies have 
made good is due solely to the fact 
that they realize their limitations and by~ 
diligent application and close observ- 


ation-acquired those qualifications so 
«Continued on page five.) 
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Home News 


Among the recent visitors to our 
School are: 

Dr. and Mrs. McMillan, Sarnia. 

Miss Evelyn Hazlitt, Toronto. 

Mrs.-Murtell, Hamilton, 

Mr. and Mrs. Ballard, Hamilton. 

Mrs. Foster, Dunnville. 

Mr. Lesgar Ball, Baltimore. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerow, Peterboro. 

Tom Golding, Toronto. 

Joe Meyette, Peterboro. 

Chas. Robinson, Toronto. 

John Narrie, Toronto. 

George Hunter, ‘Toronto. 

Clifford Hunter, Belleville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elliott, Toronto. 

Mrs. Clark, Toronto. 

Mr. Humphrey, Lucknow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moon, Mimico. 

Mrs. Whalen, Point Anne. 

Mr. and Mrs. Liddle, Shannonville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cresdee, Kingston. 


There has been considerable activity 
on the terinis courts this spring. A 
School League has been formed in 
which a tournament is being played. 

Several players from the city have 
come up in the evenings which adds 
all the greater interest. The School- 
league is composed of the following 
teams. 


No. 1. Irene Foster and C. Murtell. 


No. 2. Ethel Bishop and Mr. Blan- 
chard. 


No. 3. Dot. Baillie and Mr. Van 
Allen. 
No. 4. Dot. Healey and Murray 


Brigham. 
No. 5. Caroline Buchan and Mr. 
Lally. 


Ausert Contece 18—O.5.D. 13 

For our first game with our old time 
rivals we went over to Albert College 
grounds a couple of weeks ago. Nei- 
therteam had met opposition previously 
this season and the brand of ball played 
was pretty poor. Malinsky” pitching 
for the School gave his best but was hit 
pretty freely and at times his support 
seemed to be able to do nothing right 
and this accounted for two disastrous 
innings. Prach twirling for the Col- 
“lege turned in a nice game and pitched 
good ball except in the second inning. 
The School got seven hits counting 
seven runs. Malinsky got the only 
homer of the game when he struck a 
long one over third in secoad inning. 
Hanna, Allmark, Loukes, Prosser, 
and Firby proved to be the College 
sluggers whilst Schwager and Meyette 
were best for the School. 

A.C. 413523 —18. 

O.S.D. 0602032 13. 


O.S. D. 15—A. C. 10 

In the second game played on our 
grounds on May 29th the College were 
defeated ina hardfoughtgame. Dol- 
by for the Schoo! twirled a fine game 
and deserved a win on his fine work, 
several of the runs scored against him 
being due to error on the part of his 
infield support. Prach pitching for 
the College turned ina real good game 
but lost out when the School gathered 
several hits in the last two innings, 
mixed up with some real costly errors, 
for twelve runs. Landau and Dolby 


replaced Boileau and Matthews on the 
School team whilst Eadie and Hor- 
wood replaced Henderson and Prosser 
on the College team. 


A.C. 00142020 1-10 
OSD. 00020157 —15 


| Picnic at the Sandbanks 


Our three senior classes and about 
twenty-five members of the staff enjoy- 
ed an outing on Saturday, June fifth, 
that willnotsoonbe forgotten. It was 
an all-day motor trip and picnic in 
Prince Edward Country. “The day was 
ideal, just warm enough for comfort. 

At an early hour there was feverish 
, activity around the service corridor 
‘where Miss Macfarlane had assembled 
a wonderful array of eats. Sandwich- 
es, enough fo feed an army, were 
i made and everything packed and ready 
| for a start at 9.30. Two busses and 
' six cars made up the party and before 
| 10 o'clock we were off on a thirty- 
mile runtothe Sandbanks. Across the 
Bay Bridge, through a beautiful coun- 
| try-side with apple and cherry blossom 
on every hand, on to Bloomfield. 
‘Then down a tree-lined road past 
West Lake and out to the shore of 
Lake Ontario. 
| Preparations for dinner were start- 
ed at once while the boys and girls 
scattered to explore the wonders of the 
| place. Salmon and ham sandwiches, 
‘hot beans, chili sauce, pickles, rolls, 
cheese, apple pie and hot tea, the latter 
, thanks to the kindness of the hostess at 
the hotel, provided a splendid spread 
and everyone did full justice to it. 

After dinner it was everyone to his 
own fancy. Some were given a motor 
boat trip by the fishermen, others went 
swimming and the largest group went 
for a hike up the sands. And such 
sand! Great rolling hills of it! 
Beautiful white sand that simply 
coaxed you to take your shoes and 
socks off and give your bare feet a treat. 

And so we spent the afternoon, 
burying each other, taking pictures, 
racing and romping on the banks with 
a wondrous view of lake, sand and 
forest to charm the eye 

Supper-time found everyone hungry 
again. Whenallappetites were satis- 
fied the remains were gathered up 
and packed and we were off again on a 
fifty-mile run home by a different route. 
We skirted the shores of Lake Ontario 
and East Lake for several miles, then 
through the pretty town of Picton and 
out to Glenora to see the Lake on the 
Mountain, a prettier scene than which 
it would be difficult to find. 

After seeing the beauties of lake 
and hill, Dr. Coughlin arranged for a 
visit tothe Provincial Fish Hatchery 
which was intensely interesting. 

From there we turned homeward, 
arriving about 8.30 p.m. 

We are very grateful to Dr. Cough- 
lin and all who helped to make possible 
such an enjoyable outing. 


Our Trip to the Sandbanks 

(A pupil’s uncensored version of it.) 

Last Saturday, being a nice day, it 
was decided to hold our annual sum- 
mer picnic to the Sandbanks in Prince 
Edward County. Weallgotup bright 
and early and put on our picnic garb, 
then had breakfast, after which we 
helped to get the lunch ready. The 
party was made up of the three senior 
classes, quite a number of the staff also 
Dr. Coughlin. There was some delay 
in getting started, but everything was 
ready by nine o'clock and and we all 
piled in wherever we could find sitting 
room. One of the Hotel Quinte 
Busses came to take the girls, and the 
boys rode in the O.S.D. bus. After 
passing over the Bay of Quinte Bridge, 
we had a fine road ahead of us and all 
kinds of scenery. We passed several 
cheese factories, greenhouses etc, and 


many other places of industry. After 
a ride which occupied about two and 
a half hours we at last came in sight of 
the Sandbanks which resembled a 
desert somewhat when seen from a dis- 
tance. Uponcoming closer, however, 
it was seen that trees grew and it was 
not so hot as it might have been’ had 
there been no trees. We were about 
the last of the party to arrive, but soon 
found lots to amuse ourselves with. 
Weall went for a walk along the beach 
before dinner, and Mr. Lally was kind 
enough to let us cover him with sand 
and then have our pictures taken. 
Some of the party went in paddling and 
Roy Antaya thought he would have a 
swim so he put on his bathing suit and 
plunged into the water, but once was 
enough for him as he soon found that 
the water was too cold for swimming. 
About one o'clock we all made a rush 
for the tables under the trees, and what 
a spread awaited us. After cating 
until we could not find room for any 
more, we went for a walk. Some of 
the boys went in swimming, but I 
think they found the water pretty cold. 
After having a good afternoon’s fun in 
the sand, we all started back to camp 
and arrived there about four thirty o’- 
clock, just in time for supper, but 
most of us did not feel like eating any- 
thing because we had eaten so much 
for dinner. Aftersupper Dr. Cough- 
lin took us to see the Lake on the 
Mountain. Thisisa very mysterious 
lake because it has neither an inlet or an 
outlet. When on the mountain every- 
one got abunch of lilacs as they seem- 
ed to grow in great abundance there, 
so they were not missed. After see- 
ing the lake Dr. Coughlin took us to 
see a fish hatchery which is situated at 
the foot of the mountain and where 
we saw the rearing of fish in all its 
branches. We then gotinto the busses 
and ali settled down to enjoy the ride 
home. We arrived home about eight 
thirty o'clock and I for one, was full 
of sand. 

We should all feel very grateful to 
Dr. Coughlin and the staff for giving 
us such agood time. —George Dolby. 

A Lowering of Teachers’ 

Standards 

(Continued from page four.) 
woefully lacking in their training 
course. The Illinois School does not 
stand alone in this venture. From 
various other quarters we find that 
teachers of the deaf are to receive so 
called training courses at summer 
schools. This may serve very wellto. 
teachers for a special work among the 
hard of hearing in the public schools. 
Aside from that there can be litle 
excuse save of course necessity which 
makes even a make-shift training 
better than none at all. Our 
experience has been that the supply of 
teachers is greater this year than at any 
preceding year since the war, accord- 
ingly the young ladies who are contem- 
plating making the deaf work their life 
profession must secure their normal 
training underthe best circumstance 
available. 

Asto the advisability of the high 
entrance requirements, for opportunity 
to benefit from the training given \at 
summer schools, made of teachers 
already in the profession there has 
always been a doubt in our mind. A 
high school graduate who has had one 
year’s experience as a regular teacher 
or as a teacher in training should be 
given an opportunity to benefit by such 
courses as are granted in the various 
summer schools. Such young ladies. 
being already in the profession should 
naturally be given every opportunity to 
better themselves and where they can 
be induced to take summer courses the 
better for all parties concerned. —Th 
Maryland Bulletin. 

‘The above comments touch upon a 
matter of vital importance to every 


school for the deaf on the continent. 
Properly trained teachers are essential 
to the proper education and training of 
the pupils of deaf schools. A summer 
course is, of course, helpful to such 
teachers as have been previously train- 
ed and have had some experience in 
the work and the many difficult pro- 
blems and situations that confront 
teachers of the deaf. Butto say thata 
teacher, who has no other training than 
can be got by a six-weeks’ summer 
course, is properly qualified as a tea- 
cher of the deaf, is, of course, absurd, 
and the granting of certificates of quali- 
fication to such, is certainly a lowerin; 


of the standard. - 
A number of Schools, including 
our own, now carry on their own 
training courses. Our course covers 
three years for teachers in charge of 
classes, and one year for those who 
are not onthe staff. This should be 
the minimum requirement, and this 
seems to be the best system under pre- 
sent day conditions. 
An experienced and qualified staff in 
any school should be capable of carry- 
ing on such a training’ course. One 
advantage of this system is that the 
teachers in any such schoolare trained 
in the methods used in that school, 
and are conversant with the needs and 
conditions that obtain there; and there- 
fore, on the completion of their train- 
ing course, are ina position to become 
useful and efficient members of the 
staff,and should be permanent ones as 
far as possible. 
This lack of permanency is one of 
the outstanding difficulties that con- 
| fronts every superintendent, and is an 
_ insuperable barrier to the highest pos- 
sible efficiency of the schools. All 
superintendents deplore and strongly 
condemn the tendency of so many 
teachers to drift around from school 
to school. No teacher of the deaf 
can do the best work of which she is 
capable until she has been in a school 
continuously for some years; and it is 
obviously unfair that, when a school, 
at considerable expense and trouble, 
has trained them explicitly for that 
"school, these teachers, knowing this 
“tobe the case, should go off to other 
schools just when they are in a_posi- 
tion to become useful and efficient 
teachers, and give some return for the 
training they have received. The sum 
total in the loss of efficiency, and in 
the educational advancement of the 
pupils of all the schools for the deaf, 
resulting from these constant changes, 
is enormous; and the maximum of ef- 
ficiency in these schools can never be 
reached unless and until this tendency 
is checked, as it could and should be 
by combined understanding among the 
superintendents. 

These “wanderers” among 
the profession should seriously 
consider their duty and respon- 
sibility to the school in which 
and for which they have been 
trained, and to the deaf child- 
ren to whose education the 
are morally obligated, as well 
as the loyalty due to the state ° 
or province at whose expense 
they have been trained for the 
express and only purpose of 

providing efficient teachers for 
the deaf of that province or 
State. 
| We understand that regulations are 
| being framed and will at once be put 
into effect in this School which 
will in future ¢prevent teachers, who: 
| have had free training here, from leav- 
ling as soon as they have completed 
‘their course, thus giving “to other 
schools the advantages of this free 
training, paid for by the Province, be- 
fore they have remained here long 
"enough to give adequate service to the 
School and some commensurate value 
to the state, for the training freely 
provided them, 
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Honor Roll: 


The Honor Roll is based not only 
on the pupil's progress, but their in- 
dustry and general deportment. 

Senior Oral Department 
Grave IX ~ 5 

V. Shanks 
G. Dolby 

These two boys have passed the 
High School Entrance Examination 
with high honors. 
Grape VIII 

M. Brigham 

1. Foster 

C. Meyette 
Grane VII 

H. McNish’ 

©. Buchan 

C. Murrell 
Grave VI 

C. Quinn 

L. Brown 

D. Standish } 

E. Maitre } 
Grave V 

E. Bell 

A, Wood 

H. Henderson 


Grape V 
I. Stoner 
N. ‘Toyne 
J. Boyle | equal 
M. Smith | 


equal 


Junior Oral Department 


Grave lV A 
Francis Meyette 
Jean ‘Thompson 
Elsie Luke 
Sidney Wall 


Grape lV B 
Willie Abrams 
Mary Parker | 
Jack Harrison | 
Donat Maitre 


Grapr lV C 
Hugh McMillan 
George Fawcett | 
Pearl Chambers | equal 
Elsie Wright | 


equal 


~ 


Grape IVD. 
Grace Dart 
Alma Sanders 
Anna Pembleton 


e Sc 
Gladys Clarke | equal 
Doris Breen | 


Grape HIB 
James Matthews 
Willie Tryon 
Joseph Julien | 
Kurven Foster | 

Grape IHC 
Dorothy Huntley 
Helen Maw 
Antonia Trotticr 


equal 


Grape Il A 
Nicholas Wozctk 
Ernest Maitre 
Helen Bartkiewicz 
Annie Romanoff 
Zellick Shift | 


Grave HB 
Cyril Larocque 
Sarah Freedman 
Edmour Cloutier 


Grape iC 
Lambert Sunderland 
George Welk 
Morris Glasner | oy 
Arnold Fox | “94 

Gravy IID 
Harold Peacock 
Solly Landau 
Banco Micetick 
Constance Boult 


equal 


equal 


Grape IA 
Billy Rule 
Florence Langdon 
Frank Wozcik 


Grape IB- 
Charles Manty. 
Birtie Sherman 
Earl Meloche 


! Lloyd-Patterson 
UnGrapeD 
Isabella Miller 
Rosina Provenzano 
Winnie Cresdee 
Preparatory GrapEA 
Willie Graham 
Laura Cooke | 
. Rose Freedman | 
Edna Williams 


Preparatory Grave B 
Jan Ryplonski 
John Kosti 
Freida Humphrey 
Marie Latulippe 


| Preparatory Grave C 
Helen Hallman 
Mary Ferguson 
Amelia Robertson 
Wallace Nahrgang 


equal 


equal 


equal 


Manual Department 
Crass A 

Mary Tate 

Reta Laferrier 

Pearl Liddle 
Crass B 

May McGuire 

Winnie Rayburn 

Evelyn Babad 

Bennie Burns 


Chass C 

Willie Johnson 
Willie Curtis 
Cecil Robbins 
Ida Irvine 


| Industrial Department 
| Sewinc class 
| Grape V 

\ 1D. Healey 
| E. Bishop | equal 
' I. Foster 

| N. Wall 

Grape IV 
| F. Ducker 


| L. Wraight 


A. Goodison 


Grane II 

| D. Standish 
: R. Angotti 
M. Brent 


Grape Il 
A. Saunders 
G. Dart 
R. Benedict 
Grape | 
D. Breen 
H. Goddard 
A. Nottage 
MANUAL TRAINING 
Justor A 
Bogdan Agopsowicz 
Arthur McShane 
Juxior B 
Nichola, Jassan 
| Kurven Foster 
Dennis Armes 
| JustorC 
} Nicholas Wozcik 
| Bobbie Deyell 
Birtie Sherman 
CARPENTER SHOP 
i SENIOR 
| Roy Antaya 
Walter Wagester 
INTERMEDIATE 
George Windsor 


SHOE SHOP 


Gervais Boileau 


INTERMEDIATE 
Walter Scott 
George Fawcett 

| Morley Cust 
Junior 

| Franklin DeShetler 

1 Bert Richardson 

i John H. Roberts 


PRINTING OFFICE 


| 
| John Boyle 
1 
i 


| Senior 
M Been 
! Charles Meyette | 
1 Albert Schwager caus 
' Cecil Murtell anal 


Walter Gorman | 
INTERMEDIATE 
Willie Abrams 
i Donat Maitre 
‘ Lawrence Guy 
| Junior 
James Matthews . 
i Carl Eames 
| James Cecchini 
: Gencral Deportment 
GIRLS 
{ D. Healey 
| 1. Foster 
E. Bishop | 
+N. Wall 
M. Scully 
| E, Ballagh 


equal 


M. Whalen 
E. Luke 
1 G. Mac Nab 
L. Petch 
E. Bowen 
M. Bowen 
C. Youngs 
C. Boult 
S. Sherritt 
BOYS 
' Murray Brigham 
Charles Meyette 
George Dolby 
1 Albert Schwager 
i Harvey Henderson 
Morley Cust 
Joseph Julian 
Bruce S 


equal 


John Major 
Charlie Possnett 


The Cedar Waxwing 

| Cedar waxwings are found in the 
northern hemisphe: 
! They are called waxwings because of 


| looks like tiny scales of red sealing 
wax. 

They are also called cedar birds be- 
| cause of their great fondness for cedar 
| berries. 

The cedar waxwing weaves a large 
bulky nest. * 
| There are from three to five egg in 
| the nest. 
| The eggs are bluish-gray spotted 

with blackish sepia and dark purple. 
| The wings and tail feathers of this 
bird are dull blue the ends being yel- 
| low. 
~ These beautiful birds do not sing. 

Their call note is a shrill lisp. 

They are very companionable, tra- 
veling in flocks. 


‘The cedar waxwings are especially | 


fond of fruit 

They also 
and thus repay us for all the fruit that 
they eat. 


A morose man may be religious, 
but he can not be a Christian. 


Satan works overtime when the 
churches close for the heated term 


the growth onthe end of the tail which + 


aston the canker worm, * 


1 Miheletier you didnot erie: 


1 
| 
} 
‘The flowers you did not send, dear, 
| ‘Aro your haunting ghosts at Might, . 


For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too yreat. 
‘To muffer: our low con 


Its hing you leave undone 
Which gives you a bit of a heartache 

At the setting of the eu. ~ 
~Margargt K. Sangster. 


The ‘l'rip to the Sandbanks. 


Dr. Coughlin and the Staff made up 
i their minds to give the senior pupils a 
‘real good picnic before they went 
home, so all the preparations were 
made and the day fixed for Saturday, 
June Sth. 

On Saturday morning we all put on 
our old clothes and went to the kitchen 
in order to help prepare the sand- 
wiches and other good things. We 
1 found many of the Staff there, some 
! of whom brought their cars to trans- 
port the party to the banks. At last 
everything was ready and we started 
from the main building at 9. 30 o'clock, 
travelling through the city and over 
the Quinte Bridge. After a journey 
of two or three hours, we arrived at 
our destination, having travelled about 
(thirty miles on our way there. We 
‘all wandered around the banks until 
,the call for lunch and it is needless to 
; say that we all did justice to the ample 

pread of goodthings. George Dolby 
and Mr. Lally proved to be invaluable 
in providing amusement for the girls. 

After dinner we strolled along the 
beach or put on our bathing suits and 
‘went in fora dip, but the water was 
‘cold a few yards out from the shore. 
Nearly all of the party went for a long 
Ik, but Louis Malinsky and I took a 
' dip and then lay down in the sand for 
‘a long while, so that we were pretty 
‘well sunburned after the day was over. 
| We then got dressed and walked 
jalong the beach tor some distance 
‘until we met the party returning to 
; camp. Supper was served around 
| 4 o'clock and we prepared for return- 
‘ing home again as soon as it was fin- 
ished, but we were not to go directly. 

We took a different route through 
Picton until we came to Lake on the 
| Mountain where we stopped and clim- 
“bed up the height to have a view of 
the lake. We also inspected the gov- 
| erment fish-hatchery at the foot of the 
‘mountain, where we saw the different 
| stages in the rearing of fry. The 

automobiles were soon once more on 
their journey, and we crossed the 
Quinte Bridge around 7.30 o'clock 

after “‘the end of a perfect day.’” 
Thanks on behalf of the pupils is 
returned to Dr. Coughlin and the 
{Staff for taking so much trouble to 

provide such a splendid outing. 

—Victor Shanks. 


a 


Make it casy to-do right, hard to do 
wrong, for yourself and for everybody. 


It is our wealth of soul that makes: 
us rich. 


A world spoken in due season, 
how good is it. Proverbs. 


It is not the absence, but the mas- 
tery, of our passion which affords 
happiness. ~ Mne. de Maintenon, 


‘Tua Canaptan 
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TheSunshine Boy 


‘unshino in hia whistle, 


ie 
—— 


Nt 
St 


‘we find him, 


“eee 


A One-Tree Forest 
There are in India large numbers of 
groves that consist of but one tree. 


‘The name of this is the banyan, andit : 


is one of the most wonderful of all 
nature’s miracles. 

‘Now the banyan tree has one main 
root from which a large trunk grows. 
When this trunk is several feet above 
the ground it sends out horizontal 
branches in all directions. From these, 
roots grow downward instead of up- 
ward. o 

The main trunk grows a few feet 
taller and then sends out other branch- 
es, which send down more roots, and 
the process is repeated. After a few 
years there will be several tiers of pil- 
lars, the highest being two hundred or 
more feet from the ground. As one 
enters this remarkable grove, it seems 
like going into a vast cathedral with 
hundreds of pillars under a green dome. 

The largest banyan tree of which 
there is any record had over 1,300 
principal trunks and 3,000 smaller ones 
constituting a great forest, all from 
one seed and one root. At different 
times an army of 6,000 or 7,000 men 
has hidden in its branches. The storms 
and hurricanes that sweep over the 
country have destroyed a large part of 
the tree so that now it is but a skeleton 
of its former self. —Onward. 


Co-operation in Nature 

Nature gives us some of the very 
best illustrations of the value of co-oper- 
ation. For example,,a naturalist has 
estimated what the production of a 
pound of honey means in the way of 
work and travel. It is said to contain 
seven thousand grains of sugar. Each 
clover blossom contains about one- 
eighth of a grain. Hence, the bees 
must visit 56,000 clover heads. Each 
blossom contains about sixty flower 
tubes, each of which has to be probed. 
If one bee had to do all this it would 
mean the probing of 3,360,000 flower 
tubes, beside travelling to its hive with 
the honey. ‘Then the comb has to be 
built. 

How isall this accomplished? Plainly 
by co-operation. Bees work in com- 
panies, not by their lone selves. They 
work in harmony, and marvellous re- 
sults are produced in a short time. 

This is not the only lesson nature 
gives us in emphasizing co-operation. 
She is prodigal of such lessons. Hu- 
man beings have much to learn from 
this direction. Nature does big busi- 
ness, and never courts failure by lack 
of united effort. A little more practi- 
cal study of nature’s ways of conquest 
would be beneficial to all men.—Sel, 


Mother's Vacation 

The Elkins were seated round the 
tea-table, and one and all were discuss- 
ing in a very animated manner some 
important subject. Dr. Elkin was 
saying,. ‘‘I tell you what, Mary, I don’t 
think Edith will be at all changed. Sh 
will be the same little woman still 

“Tl hope so, indeed nervously re- 
sponded his tried, worn-out little wife, 
‘but you remember what a different 
girl Janet Grey was after she left the 
home nest and commenced caring for 


herself." é 

“Well, if Edith behaves to us like 
Janet did to her brothers, we won't 
stand for it,”” asserted Tom, the eldest 
of the boys. 


' “We don’t wantany bossin’ around 
here,”’ cried eight-year-old Dick. 

{ ‘You bet we don’t,’’ chimed in 
| Harold, who always agreed . with 
| his twin. 

all try to give Edith the nicest holiday 
we can, while she is home,’’ gravely 
remarked Mrs. Elkin. 

The subject of these remarks was 
the doctor’s only daughter, Edith. 

For the past two years she had been 
teaching school in Regina. _ In all the 
nineteen years of her quiet life she had 
never been away from home before. 
She had been lothto leave the old 
home ‘way down East,’ but, lured 
by the attractive salaries of the North- 
West, she said good-bye to the 
quaint litle village of Cayuga, and 
started forth. It was hard work teach- 
ing ‘forty little urchins to find the 
road to fame, and she had looked for- 
ward longingly to the holidays. But, 
alas, disappointment awaited her. 

Word was sent from home that 
the twins had scarlet fever; so she had 
spent her holidays in Regina as bestshe 
could. After another year of hard 
work vacation time came once more, 
and Edith could hardly restrain her im- 
patience—so eager was she to see all 
the dear home people. 

The day of Edith’s arrival dawned 
bright and clear. The sun spread a 
glamor over all the little village, while 
even the birds seemed to be making ali 
the earth joyous in honorot the event. 

The three boys—Tom, Harold and 
Dick—stood on the station platform. 
They were all in their Sunday best— 
trying to look very dignified, but suc- 
ceeding only in looking awkward and 
uncomfortable. They were half afraid 
of this big sister of theirs, who had 
been away so long. But they soon 
forgot their fears when the train steam- 
ed in, and Edith rushed up to them 
giving them each a real bear hug. 

“How nice you look, Tom: 
cried. ‘And you terrible twi 
almost as big as] am. Why I feel a 
regular pigmy beside all you giants."’ 

The boys beamed on her and Tom 
said frankly, ““Why, Edie, you are just 
the same old girl, after all! Wewere 
so afraid you would be changed and 
horrid.” 

“Aha, my wise brother, where did 
| you learn to pay compliments?’’ cried 
Edith, gaily, as they walked down the 
narrow little street towards home. 

“Oh boys, look, there’s the house! 
isn’t it lovely to see it again?”’ 

“Why, no, it's just the same old 
| house that we always had,”” said one of 

the twins, “‘an’ the paint is wearin off 
‘ worse’n ever.”” 

Edith, however, was not listening. 
She was running up the steps, and next 
moment was laughing and crying in her 
mother's arms. The doctor came 
home later from visiting one of his 
patients, and the home circle was com- 
plete. 

During the first week of vacation 
Edith saw how worn out her mother 
was, so she decided to take the law in- 
to her own hands. 

“Mother,”’ she exclaimed, ‘*I have 
a most delightful plan. I want to be 
housekeeper during the remainder of 
vacation, and I want a dear little tired 
woman,named Mrs. Elkin, to visit me. 
Do you think she will?” 

“Bur, dear, you don’t understand 
how to do all the work,”” repiied her 
mother, ‘and besides, you need the 
holiday yourself.’’ 

**No, indeed, youneed a rest far) 
more than I do, and as for the work; 
only watch and you will see what a 
fine housekeeper I will make.” 

So it was agreed, and Edith became 
housekeeper. ‘The doctor, and even 
the boys entered into the plan with 
right good will. 

Such a delightful holiday as Mrs. 
Elkin had! Edith, with the boys’ 
help did all the housework. Of course 


“‘Hush, children, we must shape. 


she made mistakes at first but no one 
seemed to mind or even notice them, 
and as Tom elegantly expressed it, 

everything around home is ship- 


The boys didtheir share of enter- 
taining. They were always ready to 
fetch and carry the “‘little mother,’’ to 
take her for a row on the lake, or a 
walk in the woods. - They even taught 
her how to catch the speckled trout 
down in the brook and were surprised 
toleam whata good chum mother 
could be. Often Mrs. Elkin speat 
a long, lazy afternoon in the hammock 
with a book—a hitherto unheard of 
proceeding. Sometimes, too, there 
were friends invited for tea, and moth- 
er would be persuaded to play croquet 
with them afterwards. 

But best of all were the long drives 
through the beautiful roads, when the 
doctor and his wife renewed the hap- 
py companionship of earlier years. 

Altogether it was a happy summer 
for every one, and they were all sorry 
when the holidays began to draw to a 
close. 

Edith felt well repaid for all her 
hard work when her mother said to 
her on the evening of her departure, 
“You will never know the pleasure 
you have given us all. Never since 
my girlhood days have I spent such a 
happy holiday. And only think, 
Edith dear, imagined you would 
be changed!’’—Exchange. 


A Kind Act 
“*Here’s my purse, I want you to go 
down town and pay a bill for me,”’ 
said an elderly woman to her little 


nephew, a boy of about eight years of | 


age. On returning there was still 
some change in the purse, which the 
aunt wanted the boy to keep for him- 
self, in recognition of the kindness 
done her. thank you, Auntie,”’ 
said the lad. ~‘Tama scout, and | 
can’t accept anything for doing a kind 
act." 

That wasfine. Every scoutistrain- 
ed to do some kind or honorable act 
every day, and not to look for any 
remuneration forso doing. But why 
should it be necessary for a boy to be 
a scout, to do this kind of thing? 
Shouldn't every one be on the alert to 
find opportunities of doing kind 
acts? There is nothing pays better 
in bringing into our hearts a sense 
of happiness, and into our lives 
a feeling of self-respect, than to help 
somebody on their way, and to do it 
without thought of recompense. 

A merchant was walking home from 
his store one evening, when he was 
overtaken by a friend who was driving 
a car. 

“Jumpin, and I'll take you home,” 
said the good Samaritan. The merchant 
was soon atthe door of his home, and 
was profuse in his expressions of grat- 
itude. 

“Don't say a word,’’ replied his 
friend who had given him the lift “‘this 
is my kind act for to-day.’’ Not so 
bad fora man of nearly seventy years 
of age, and he was'nt a scout either. 
—Selected. 


Some of the foraminifers, from the 
shells of which chalk, etc. are made, 
are so small that twenty of them could 
be put into a cup formed from the 
head of a pin. 


If you see a fault in others, think of 
two of your own, and do not add a 
third one by your hasty judgment.— 
Flamner. 


‘The key to a noble life is to see 
clearly, and then to act in absolute obe- 
dience to the highest vision. ~W. J. 
Dawson. 


Home, Sweet Home 


‘Mid pleasures and palaces, though we may 


<A 
Be it ‘so humble, there's: 3 
BP litte ions riences armas 


Which, seek thro’ the world is ne’er met with 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
Be it over so humble, there’ no place like 


on exile frome Speier teers in vain; 
give tne my. low! ‘Cottage again: 
The bide atoton ally ‘that came at ty call 
Give me’ thers with the pence of mind’ dearer 


How «weet, too, to sit ‘neath a fond father’s 


‘nile, 
‘And the caresof a mother tosooth and beguile! 
{at others delight mid now preaaures to roam: 


But give me, oh, give me! the pleasures of home! 
To thee I'll return, ovérhurdened with care: 
ee 


‘The heart's dearest face wil! smile on m 


No more from that cottage @gain will 


Be it ever xo humble, there's ho place like h 
ibe home! aeetan eee ome! om 
ever xo humble, there's Mi 
er 60 hurt jere’s no place like 
—John Howard Payre. 


— 


Two Glasses of Milk 

While out walking one afternoon a 
well-known surgeon of Baltimore, who. 
was enjoying a vacation in the hills of 
western Maryland, stopped at a neat 
but unpretentious little house and ask- 
ed for a drink of water. The young 
girl who answered his knock—she was 
perhaps eighteen years old and pretty 
—bade him sit down on the porch. 
Then she went inside and soon return- 
ed with a glass and pitcher of milk, 
fresh and cool from the spring house. 
The doctor drank two glasses, thanked 
her graciously and offered to pay for 
the milk, but the girl refused to accept 
anything. A brief conversation follow- 
ed in which the doctor learned that her 
name was Mary Field, and that she 
made her home there with her mother 
and father, who were away at the time. 

Three months later a young woman 
was brought into the doctor's private 
, hospital. She was critically ill with 
acute appendicitis, and an operation 
was necessary atonce. As the patient 
was wheeled into the operating room 
the doctor recognized the young wo- 
man who had given him the milk. 
She was too sick to recognize the phy- 
sician in his white gown. In a few 
minutes she was under the influence of 
the anaesthetic, and the surgeon was at 
work. 

‘Three weeks later she was ready to 
leave the hospital, she had regained 
her strength more rapidly than even the 
doctor had hoped. — Early in her con- 
valescence she had learned who he 
was; it wasa strange coincidence that 
she should have been sent to his 
hospital. 

Her father was to come for her in 
the morning, and they were to go 
home on the train. He had asked 
the doctor to have the bill ready for 
him when he returned. “The girl was 
worried about the probable size of the 
bill; she knew that the care and atten- 
tion that she had been receiving were 
expensive—a good deal more expen- 
sive than the family could afford. 

Late in the afternoon the doctor 
come into her room and chatted 
pleasantly for a little while. As he 
about to go he gave her an envelope 
and said, ““This is a statement of all 
your expenses while here. You may 
give it to your father in the morning 
_With fingers that trembled she took 
the slip of paper out of the envelope 
and read: To Dr. C—, for hospital 
room and professional services render- 
ed. _ Received payment in full by Two 
Glasses of Milk."’—Youth’s Compan- 
ton. 


If you have a mind to adorn your 
city by consecrated monuments first 
consecrate yourself the most beautiful 
monument, of gentleness and justice 
and benevolence. —Epictetus. 


‘The preservation and improvement 
of your faculties depend on their con- 
stant exercise. —Isaac Barrow 


not ae ot work done. She mgt 
if she sometimes could havea little time 
made for herin some such way.’’ 


‘And ong aod all together ang thioldfasalar 


“sey Lt, O Lord forgive, 


ea retse Tae mercies tay “rl now,”” cried Madge, 
Se beiethhy merci Crier ue “but whoever would have 


My bonrt was full I wept for joy; they had not 

a in, 

For God was in that holy place, and souls were 

The congregation. deeply moved, thelr earnost 
hymn of ancient times they sang { 

Another hymn of Ane ea they in 


“A ta the hart for cooling streams, 
pus 1e chase, 


es 


Half an hour later when mother 
hurried in from giving the grocery or- 
der and finishing various morning tasks 
in thekitchen, Uncle Thomashad gone 
to the office and Madge was strapping 
up herbooksforschool. *‘As soon as 
the upstairs Work is done I'll try to get 
a little more done at your dress.’” said 
her mother. ‘“‘If I could have it ready 
to try on when you come- home, I 


mi soul Gods for Thee 
y refreshing xtace. 


The scene was changed, and axl pased along 

the xea of time, 

The Church of. God,’ with one accor, 
h’s remotest clime, 

j United in the ecifsame hourtn lofty strains to 


from 


rai 
One loud; ecstatic burst of joy,onexlorious hymn 


q 1 ‘of praise: could finish it to-morro Z 
By “ANI hall the power of Jesus namie, “Don't work too hard,” cautioned 
a Let angels prostrate fal Madge as she fastened her hat, anda 


Bring forth royal ‘thedoen 
ry ‘And erown Min Lord of all” 


dozen times during the morning she 
caught herself smiling as she imagined 
her mother’s pleasure and surprise 
when she discovered the neatly made 
beds. 

It was a happy day, and Madge felt 
as if she were playing a new. and de- 
lightful game, for chances to do good 
actions by stealth seemed waiting at 
every turn. There was such delight 
in each act that she quite forgot the 
“finding-out’” part. Uncle Thomas 
came in for his share, for she remem- 
bered that he was particularly fond of 
a certain kind of plums, and when she 
saw some in the fruit store, her last 
dime went for enough of themto make 
a tempting and refreshing treat for him 
when he discovered them on the table 
in his room. 

Itwas almost a week before the 
first real chance came for Madge to 
know the fullest meaning of that partic- 
ular kind of happiness. Dr. Foster 
was calling upon her father, and hap- 
pened to mention a small patient of his 
in the hospital. ““The poor child has 
been so lonesome that he has kept him- 
self from improving as he should, but 
several days ago a crowd of school- 
girls discovered him, and they have 
been sending him a post card with a 
funny picture, or a flower, or some 
little thing as they passed, and now he 
is so eager for half past three that he 
is contented all day and he’s going to 
get well.”” 

The keen eyes of Uncle Thomas 
discovered Madge’s sudden smile of 
delight, and Dr. Foster, following his 
glance, cried: **So you are the guilty | So 
one, young lady! I wantto shake hands 
with my unknown helper.’’ Madge 
looked at the pleased, approving faces 
about her through a sudden mist of 
happy tears. —Selected. 


‘Then awifter than on lixhtning’> *wing, in air 1 
seemed to rise, 

And inmy dream a Voice I heard that filled 
with glad -urprise. 

It wax the volco of say dear Lord from His bright 
throne above 

Who bade me welcome into my home in the 
sn ¥ect realms of 10 


“Serv ant of God, well done: 
Kest from thy loved euploy: 

The battle fought, the ¥ 
Enter thy Master» Jo} 


etory won, 


Boy Wanted 
(Continued from first pax 
good he found i 

Then, after a moment of silence, 
he said, gravely: 

“No, he didn’t; he found it in his 
mother’s Bible; “He that is faithful 
in that which is least is faithful 
also in much.” It is true; Mills the 
boy was faithful, and Mills the man we 
trust."’—Boys and’ Girls. 


Done by Stealth 


‘Vhe literature class was studying 
Charles Lamb, and as Madge sat look- 
ing over her lessons after breakfast she 
repeated softly the quotation that she 
had beentasked to learn—*"The great- 
est pleasure | know is to do a good 
action by stealth, and to have it found 
out by accident.”” 

“Did you ever try it?” asked Uncle 
‘Thomas looking up from his paper. 

“Try what?"’ asked Madge, paus- 
ing in her studying, with her fingers on 
PY the printed line. 

“Why, that happiness prescription 
you Were repeating so glibly,’" said 
Uncle Thomas. 

Madge paused a minute to slowly 
say the words overin her mind, for, 
to tell the truth, she had been saying 
them in parrot-like fashion with little 
thought of the meaning. 

“No, [don’t believe | ever did,”” 
she answered slowly. ** worth 
while," said Uncle Thomas. “*Some 
people do plenty of good acts, and then 
sit around waiting for them to jbe tap- 
preciated, and they feel disappointed 
and hurt if nobody makes a fuss over 
them. Butthe real way to find out 
the truth of that little gem offa quota- 
tion is just to begin doing a lot of little 
things without thinking anything about 
anybody ever finding them out. “Then 
when you think you have been partic- 
ularly careful about a little act of kind- 
ness, and somebody does find it out in 
spite of you, you'li know the pleasure 
that the author meant. Now if | were 
to suggest—"" and the kindly twinkle 
in histeye!warned, Madge that some- 
thing was coming but she knew that no 
matter what it was she couldn't get 
angry at Uncle Thomas whose life 
was made wup of kind and thoughtful ich is kindled between two friends. 


deeds. “If Iywere to suggest,” he ‘Vhey are easily reconciled, and will 
repeated, “4 small action to begin with, | both hate you. 


1 F | should mention some unmade beds Few minds wear out; 
upstairs that a bright girl might make | out.—Bovee. 


Too Much for Beecher 


Henry Ward Beecher was amused 
when he went into a Bowery restaurant 
on one occasion and heard the waiter 
give such orders to the cook as “‘sink- 
ers and cow,” etc. 

“Watch me give that waiter an order 
which I believe he won't abbreviate. 
Then he said: 

“Give me poached eggs on toast for 
two, with the yolks broken."” 

But the waiter, equal to the emer- 
gency, walked to the end of the room 
and yelled: 

“Adam and Eve ona raft. 
‘em. 

It is related that Dr. Beecher nearly 

fainted. —London Illustrated Bits. 
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“Blow not into a flame the spark 


more rust 
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Classes : 


Scnoot Houns—For seniors Co Sm. ma. 
w00n with recess froni 10 a.m. to 


noon end 1.30 p.m. to3.45 p.tu. 
As Boon as THE Puriis Assaqate in the 
the each teacher wi 


rooms: 
open by prayer. 


amemnble in the wate 
‘be dismissed 


ente five minutes Sefore 
the time for the assembling of puplis. 

Evenixo Stupy intermediates from 7 to § p.m 
Yoluntary reading hours for senlor pupils 
from 7 to 8.3) oclock p. 


Religious iiseniges: 

Evgxy Suxpay—Sunday School oe ‘9.06 a.m. 
General Lecture at p.m. Puplle of all 
denominations at their respective 
churches whenever desired by the pastors 
in charge. 

KeovLan Vierring pam ar ee Hey. Ven. 

rchdeacon M.A. (Anglican! 


IG. Stewart. B.D. (Presbyterian! 


matter 
amay. if put in box in office door, will bo sont t3 | 


ore = N. 


Industrial Department : 
Class a for Printing harrunan akarhes pa 


rw pra es unl Y tiple nd 
1. a.m. for junior pu 3 al 

n 2.90 p.m. to 4.30 . for, . 
sai ore tae 


The sewing class aS from 8 a 
a.m. for juniors und from 2.30 p.tu, 
p.m. for seniors. 

Domostio Science Clawen ax may be arranied 

from time to tne. 

The Printing Office, Shoeshop, Bake Shop, Car- 

f Bhop, Sewing’ Htouin. and Hopiestic 
co Departinenty to bes left each day 

Siien work coasex inaclean and tidy con- 


oe Fapllaare not to be 
or Indi 


pulsed from theyarions 
justrial Departments, except 
og paccnent of sickness, withont porminion 
past the Superintendent. 
Micers and others are nut to 
to the work in fut 
@ performance af their 
joa, and no visiting among mem- 
bers of the. stat will be permitted during 
hours of duty. 


Visitors : 
Persons who are tutor 
ie tose hool, will 

Wier eer No 
| Balutdaye, Sunday 
| time for mead on onlinary 
| as noon after o'clock a.m, a8 posible. 
‘Admission of Children : 
When ante ile are adunitted and parents come 


‘ed, destrous uf 
be inade welcor 


| tort for all concerted, particularly for thy 
| eae a 
: mite fi ef in our oh ee os how 


in'some oases in a fow 


| vieikenionte 5 


Thai poe jolal to t 1@ pupils for friends to 
wt na coir tae 
made welcome 


of thelrant 


7 
intendent will 


the 
answered. 
ser Expense Money 


Money must be on hand for dental acco 
‘ ioe idental expenses, ety 


00 rept 
tonistlnnes trrita us tohavetbersett 
{ato oF planes fitted and send them the till 
We have not found this satisfactory and 
must inaist on money in ad 

A sum ot money: {tan Gan teres should be 
on deposit with the Superinten 


oar of Money 


Money for The Canadian, railway fares and 
‘school feos should be went to the Bursar. 
All other monieg should be sent to the Superin- 


All monies should be fon by Post Otice Onter, 


Under no cires umatance will we be responsible 
for money seut in trunks or with pupils or 
Sela ta pantie write borsetore TA % 

upite writing home for m 
mouey yo needed parents will be uotified. 


Sickness and Soe 


ae tne il te wont dally to parents ot 


RIENDA or weuriia ‘fav bE QUITS SURE 


Al puplle ho are capa me gracy ree Tenis be 
Sad aaey write 


BaNo preparations that have 
it a 
snr cirerets — 
Phyeoisn ofthe school, 
deaf children earned 
Parents and friends of deaf children are wi 
gars ances 
Serena AT ston malic eve 
in oneee of adventitious 4: 


© B COUGHLIN, M.D. 
Superintendent 


